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ONSIDERING the very long acquaintance -» 
4 which we have ſo happily maintained with the 
Public, a Preface to our Twenty-eighth Volume 3 
ſeems a very unneceſſary ceremony. Even acknow- *! 
- Wecdgments of kindneſs and profeſſions of gratitude * 
ecome tireſome by a continued repetition ; and yet, 
if cuſtom has rendered ſuch an introduction neceſ- 
ſary, and it is expected that we ſhould ſay ſomething 
pon the ſubject, how can we poſlibly refrain from 
he genuine expreſſion of our ſentiments, under the 
rong impreflions which the liberal and unyarying 
favour of that Public, through ſo long a courſe of 
rears, has indelibly ſtamped upon us? The proper 
manifeſtation, however, of our gratitude, will be in 
act and not in words; in uſing our utmoſt exer-' _? 
tions ſtill to preſerve the Annual Regiſter in that 
ſtyle of reputation and character, which has hitherto _ - 
procured it ſuch marked diſtinction and ſo unli- 
mited a patronage. | | | 


1 


1 
As the year of which we treat did not ſuper- 
abound in political events of great general import- 
ance, and was happily free from the dazzling 
brilliance of military exploits, theſe circumſtagges 
3 NN „„ aafforded 
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* their diſcuſſion neceſſarily required our utmoſt care 
and moſt ſerious attention. | | 1 1 5 


E 
afforded us an opportunity, which we gladly em- 
= braced, of completing our retroſpect of fuch mat- 

ters of conſideration, as the exceſs and urgency of 


- our poſtponing. Of theſe, the public affairs of our 


but demanded it on the account of ſuperior im- 
portance to all others. We have likewiſe brought 
into view no ſmall ſhare of curious and intereſting 

matter from the tranſactions of foreign nations, which 
| fſecmed hitherto to have been overlooked. Spain, 
- 1p particular, has, through the great improvements 
which for ſome time have been taking place in that 
kingdom, afforded a moſt pleafing and fertile field 
fr retroſpect. Nor have other countries, appa- 

rently more ſterile, been by any means unproduc- 
- tive. In the buſineſs of the preſent year, the ex- 

1. ceedingly complicated affairs of Holland, preſented 

ſ ſo alarming an aſpect, and indicated confequences 


matter in late buſy years, had neceſſarily occafioned 


ſiſter iſland and kingdom, not only claimed the 
firſt place from our mutual relation and intereſt, 


: 


2 8 75 have been ſo deeply affected, that 
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Ireland. Retroſpective view of the internal late of affairs in that conntry, 


Attempt to reform the conſtitution, by ſhortening the duration 9 =_ 
obtain ir. 


Mutiny bill paſſed. Meetings of the Iriſh volunteers fo a par- 
liamentary reform. Inęſectual attempt to induce them to diſband. 27 or 
effeting a parliamentary reform rejected by a great majority 5 and re- 
ſolution thereupon. Addreſs to his majgſiy on that ſubjeft.. Counter-addreſs.. 
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EN 


reſolutions preſented to the houſe of commons in Ireland; agreed tos tranſmitted 
"thy v3 . Buſineſs opened in the houſe of commons there by Mr. Pitt; 


ſpeech. Propoſitions minutely inveſtigated. Ten new propofi 


tions added, 


Propoſitions paſſed. Very ſtrongly oppoſed in the houſe of lords ; paſſed. Bill 


thereupen. Propoſitions tranſmitted to Ireland; their reception there, 


Bill 


mo ved for, correſpondent to that in England ; debates thereupon. Speeches of 


Intended emigration of the Geneveſe 


Mr. Grattan and Mr. Flood. Bill brought in; ordered to be printed. Further 
proſecutian of the meaſure declined. Mr. Orde's ſpeech on the occaſion. — 
to Ireland. Reception of their commiſ- 


©  froners there. Diſagreement between the' parties. Scheme proves abortive, 


17 E have already ſeen, that 
by feveral acts of parliament 
which paſſed jn the year 1780, the 


commerce of Ireland was freed from 


” thoſe ruinous reſtrictions with which 


it had been long ſhackled, through 


: the ſhort- ſighted policy and narrow 
prejudices of the Britiſh nation. 


In che year 1782, the declaratory 


| act of George the Second was re- 


* 


pealed; and by another ſtatute 


which paſſed in the following year, 
the authority of the Britiſh parlia- 


Y 


* 


ment, in all matters both of legiſla- 
tion and juriſdiction, were renoun- 
ced, and the political independence 
of the kingdom of Ireland was com- 
pleatly eſtabliſned. By 

The only object therefore that 


remained for the conſideration of 


the reſpective governments of each 


our hiſtory, it may be neceſſary to 
take a ſhort N rant view of the 
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more equal repreſentation of the peo- 


country, was the ſettlement of a 
ſyſtem of commercial intercourſe 
betwixt the two kingdoms upon a 
firm and permanent baſis. | 

Before we enter upon this part of 


internal ſtate of a 
=; 


* 


irs in that coun- 
The ſpirit of reforming the con- 
ſtitution, by ſhortening the duration 
whaments, and eſtabliſhing a 


ple, which broke out in Great Bri- 
tain about the year 1779, paſſed 


pyer at the ſame period into the 


their commercial freedom. 


kingdom of Ireland.— It has always 


been queſtioned, whether any con- 


ſiderable part of the people of Eng- 


land, however unpopular the houſe 
of commons may at times have ren- 
dered itſelf to the nation, was at all 
diſſatisfied with the eftabliſhed mode 
of repreſentation, or expected any 
effectual relief from the more fre- 
quent return of elections. 


In Ireland, theſe projects of refor- 


mation certainly met with a much 
more general reception a circum- 
ſtancenot difficult tobe accounted for, 
when we conſider the ferment which 
then exiſted in that kingdom, and 
how favourable ſuch moments are to 
every ſpecies of political innovation. 
In the year 1779, the parliament 
of Ireland, in their addreſſes to the 
throne, had in firm and manly lan- 
guage demanded the reſtoration of 


der to give effect to this requiſition, 


reſolutions were entered into by the 


inhabitants of the trading towns to 


prevent the importation of Britiſh. 


manufactures; and theſe reſolutions 
were often enforced with a degree 
of violence and outrage, which the 
civil authority of the country was 
unable to reſtrain, This vigorous 
and determined ſpirit of the people 


had a forcible effect upon the de- 
liberations of parliament ; all new 
ſupplies for the current ſervices of 
the executive government were de- 
1 med, 


In or- 


— 


„ r we 
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As 


wed, and the truſt of the old reve- 
nue, which bad uſually been voted 
for two years, was reſtricted to fix 
months. A mutiny bill was allo 
paſſed for the king's army in. Ire- 
land, which before had always been 
regulated under the authority of an 
act of the Britiſh legiſlature. —Theſe 
vigorous meaſures, as we have al- 
ready ſeen in the tranſactions of the 
year 1780, produced their intended 
effect, and led to ſtill more impor- 
tant conſequences. 55 
The paſſing of the mutiny bill 
was a ltep that went in its principle 
ſo evidently and ſo directly to the 
acknowledgment of the indepen- 
dence of the kingdom of Ireland, 
that it is not eaſy to conceive how 
| it came to meet with ſo little oppo- 
ſition from adminittration, or to re- 
IF ccive ſo readily the ſanction of the 
2 Britiſh cabinet, unleſs we ſuppoſe. 
that the circumſtance of its being 
made perpetual had rendered it ac- 
ceptable to government. But in 
Ireland, where one great conſtitu- 
tional principle appears to have been 
FE ſacrificed merely for the purpoſe of 
"IT eſtabliſhing another, it was eaſy to 
XX foreſce that they would not long 
ſubmit to a reſtriction which ren- 
dered the advantage they had ob- 
| tained ngt only not uſeful, but dan- 
gerous to their conſtitution. 
Agcordingly in the following ſeſ- 
ſion an attempt was made to get 
rid of the obnoxious part of the bill, 
by repealing the clanſe of perpe- 
tuity. But here government made 
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a ſtand; and this, as well as a mo- 
tion made to obtain a modification 
of Poyning's law, was rejected by a 
large majority. So 

The failure of theſe efforts of the 
minority in parliament, appears to 
have given occaſion to the firſt meet- 
ing of the volunteers on the ſubject of 

arliamentary reform. 
On the 28thof Decem- * 
ber, 1781, the officers 1 
Fone of the Ulſter regiments came 
to an unanimous reſolution, © That 
6 to reſtore the conſtitution to its 
original purity, the moſt vigorous 


& and effectual methods ſhould be 


« purſued to root corruption and 


court influence out of the legiſla- 
te tive body: and with this view 
a meeting of delegates from the ſe- 
veral regiments of the province was 
convened at Dungannon on the 1 5th 
of February following. 

On that day the repreſentatives of 
143 corps of volunteer troops aſſem- 
bled. Their reſolutions, which were 
adopted in ſubſtance by all the vo- 
lunteers of the ſouthern provances, 
were confined for the moſt part to 

tht aſſertion of the political inde- 


pendence of the kiygdom.—This 


primary object being ſoon after eſta- 
bliſhed, by ſolemn acts of the le- 
giſlature of both nations, the ar- 
dour for parliamentary reformation 
appeared for a while to have almoſt 
entirely ſubſided * | | 
The exiſtence and increaſe of the 
volunteer army, after the neceſlity - 
which firſt gave riſe to it had been 
| | | ſaperſeded 


* During the courſe of this, the Iriſh parliament paſſed the following. Es, 
for the pu poſe of giving effect to their new conſtitution: = be. 
An act o empower the lord licutenant, or other chief governor or governors, 
and coun il of this kingdom, for the time being, to certify all ſuch biils, and _ 
none other, as both houſes of parliament ſh.li judge expedient to be enacted _ 
in this ki gdom, to his mejeſtr, his heirs and ſucceſſors, under the vreat ſeal 
of Irelan :, without addition, diminution, or alteration, All ſuch bills, thus 


rranſmitted, 


# 


4] 
ſuperſeded by the eſtabliſhment of 
peace, and after the great conſtitu- 
tional objects to which it had ſe- 
condarily directed its views were 


fully attained, called for the moſt 


ſerious attention of government.— 
Accordingly, ſoon after the tranſac- 


8 tions we have juſt related, an attempt 
vLas made to induce them to diſband, 
by raiſing under the authority of 


government a kind of national n 
litia, by the name of Fencible Regi. 
ments, —It is probable that this de- 
ſign, though too glaring to be con- 
cealed, and accordingly almoſt uni- 


verſally condemned and oppoſed by 


the volunteers, would in time have 


produced its effect, if ſome new ob- 


ject had not been found upon which 


the united efforts of that body might 


again be exerted. The reform of 
parliamentary repreſentation fur- 
niſhed this centre of union, and the 
diſcuſſion of it was again reſumed 
with great zeal and ſolemnity.— 


Delegates are aſſembled from the 
ſeveral corps of the ſeveral provin- 


ces; committees, of correſpondence 
are appointed; and letters“ are diſ- 
patched to the moſt celebrated poli- 
tical ſpeculators, or parliamentary 


7 4 . 4 * 5 
reformers in Great Britain, for their 
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advice on ſo great and momentous 


an occaſion. 


On the eighth day of September, 


1783, a general meeting of dele- 
gates from the province of Ulſter 
was held at Dungannon, 
reformation was here propoſed and 
agreed upon, and it was reſolved, 


that a grand national convention of 


repreſentatives from the whole vo- 
lunteer army ſhould aſſemble at 
Dublin on the tenth day of Novem- 
ber following. In theſe meaſures 
the volunteer corps: of the other 
three provinces almoſt unanimouſly 
concurred, | | 

Tpbe convention in Dublin was 
both full and reſpectable, and the 
meaſures were at leaſt commendable 
for their moderation. On the ſub- 
ject of parliamentary reform, it was 
propoſedto extendtheright of voting 
in all cities and boroughs to every 
proteſtant inhabitant poſſeſſed of a 
freehold or leaſehold, for 31 years or 
upwards, of the value of forty ſhil- 
lings a year; that in decayed bo- 


roughs, where the number of voters 


ſhould be leſs than two hundred in 
the. province of Ulſter, one hundred 
in Munſter and Connaught, and ſe- 
venty in the province of Leinſter, 


tranſmitted, and returned under the great ſeal of Great Britain, without ad- 
dition, diminution, or alteration, and none other, to paſs in the parliament 
of this kingdom. No bill neceſſary to be certified into Great Britain as a 
* cauſe or conſideration for ho!ding a parliament in Ireland. 

An act to limit the matiny act to two years, and to repeal the other obnox- 


ious parts of the late ſtatute. 


An act providing that from henceforth all erroneous judgments, orders, and 
decrees, ſhall be finally examined and reformed in the high court of parlia- 
ment of this kingdom only; and that for this purpoſe the lord lieutenant, or 


other chief governor or governors, ſhall 
wWrits of error returnable into parliament. 
mhabea® corpus law, and one for ren 


£ 


«crown, were alſo enacted. 


and may grant warrants for ſealing 


* Theſe letters were addreſſed to the Duke of Richmond, the Earl of Ef- 
fingham, Mr. William Pitt, Mr. Wyvil, Major Cartwright, Dr. Price, and 


Pr. John Jebb. ö 
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A plan of 


dering the judges independent of the 
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the neighbouring pariſhes ſhould be. 


admitted to a right of voting; and 


laſtly, that the duration of parha- 


ments ſhould be limited to three 
years. 15 f 

Mr. Flood undertook to bring 
forward the diſcuſſion of theſe topics 
in the Houſe of Commons; and 
accordingly, the day following, he 
moved for leave to bring in a bill 
& for the more equal repreſentation 
& of the people in parliament,” 


The motion was received by a great 


majority of the houſe with the 
ſtrongeſt marks of diſapprobation, 
Without entering into the conſidera- 


tion of the wiſdom or folly of the 


plan propoſed, it was urged that the 
houſe could not poſſibly, without 
betraying its truſt, and abdicating 
its authority, conſent to receive 
propoſitions tendered to them at the 
point of the bayonet, by a body of 
armed men. That however reſpect- 
able they might be in other points 
of view, yet to ſuffer them to beſet 
the houſe of parliament, and to 
dictate to the legiſlature with arms 
in their hands, would be to eſta- 
bliſh a precedent ſubverlive of the 
very exiſtence of all order and go- 
vernment. 5 

The motion being rejected by a 
majority of 157 to 77, the houſe 
came to à reſolution, which was 
moved by Mr. Velverton, the at- 
torney general, That it was now 
* neceſſary to declare, that the 
“ houſe would ſupport the rights 
* and privileges of parliament a- 
“ gainft all encroachments.” An 
addrefs was alſo ordered to be pre- 
ſented to the king, on the motion 
of Mr. Conolly, „to expreſs the 


. © happineſs they enjoyed under the 


e eſtabliſhed government, and to 


7 


* » 2 * 
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VF 


-March 1784, Mr. 


* Ar. Pitt, and the Duke of Rutland. 


Cs 
& aſſure him of their determination 
« to ſupport the preſent conſtitu- 


c tion with their lives and for- 


tunes.“ The addreſs being ſent 
up to the Houſe of Lords, received 
their concurrence, = ; 
On the report of theſe meaſures 
to the convention by Mr. Flood, it 
was agreed, that a counter-addreſg 
ſhould be preſented to the king, in 
the name of the delegates of all 
the volunteers of Ireland, © to im- 
“ plore his majeſty, that their hum- 
& ble with to have certain manifeſt 
e perverſions in the parliamentary _ 
te repreſentation of that kingdom 
“ remedied, might not be imputed 
cc to any ſpirit of innovation, but 
eto a ſober and laudable deſire to 
“ uphold the conſtitution, to con- 
cc firm the ſatisfaction of their fel- 
love ſubjects, and perpetuate the 
6. cordial union of the two na- 
cc tions. ; N 
The change which ſoonafterwards 
took place in the adminiſtration of 
both kingdoms, gave freſh ſpirits 
to the friends of reformation, Tt 
was not unreaſonably expected that 
the weight of government would 
now be thrown into their ſcale, as 
the firſt miniſter in England, and 
the firſt miniſter in Ireland“, had 
been among the moſt eager and loud 
in ſupport of the ſame meaſures in 
Great Britain. But notwithſtand- 
ing theſe flattering appearances, 
they were doomed to experience a 
ſecond diſappointment., |, 55 


On the 13th of March rath,” 


Flood again moved. . 35 
for leave to bring in his bill; as the 
mction was ſupported by a great 
number of petitions, and all c- 
ſion of offence was avoided, by 


keeping 


1 


keeping the volunteers out of view ; 
the ing was allowed to be brought 
in, but, on the ſecond reading, it 
was rejected by nearly the ſame 
majority as before. 


hefe repeated defeats did not 
abate the ardour of the Iriſh 1e- 


; formers in the purſuir of their fa- 


% 


— 
As 


vourite object; but as all hope of 
obtaining the deliberate co-opera- 
tion of parliament was at an end, 
they turned their applications to 


a quarter from whence experience 


more effectual exertions ; 


had already taught them to look for 
as go- 
vernment had not yet ventured to 
queſtion the legality of the volun- 


teer aſſociations, the people at large 


were called upon to provide them- 
ſelves with arms, and to array 
themſelves under that deſcription. 


Several unpopular acts of the new 


government, in ſome of which par- 
liament was alſo involved by the 
ſhare it had in them, ſerved greatly 
to increaſe _the general diſcontent 
of the nation. 


held of the aggregate-body of the 
eitizens of Dublin. It was here 
reſolved to preſent another petition 
to the king, and in the mean time 
to endeavour, by a circular addreſs, 
fo ſtimulate the body of the people 
to a general and bu. ada exer- 
tion. 

The petition, after enumerat ing 
their ſeveral grievances, and la- 
menting that his majeſty's admini- 


ſtration ſhould have taken an actixe 


art in all the meaſures of which 
tl ey complained, ſtates, That this 
ce was 2 circumſtance the more ex- 
ct traordinaty, as the firſt miniſter 
& of England had virtuouſſy de- 


e clared himſelf in favour of the 


. meaſure which had been 


On the 7th day ef 


Jane a meeting was 
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rejected; that his majeſty had 
lately thought! it neceſſary to ap- 
« peal to the clectors of Great Bri- 
&« tain againit the power of an ariſ- 
& tocracy ; that on that occaſion 


but one fourth of the people of 


„England exclaimed againſt their 


„ Houſe of Commons, and the ſo- 


« vyereign prudently diffolved a par- 
“ Hament which had loft the confi- 
“ dence of a quarter of the na- 
& tion, and declared his readineſs 
ce to adopt whatever he ſhould col- 
i let to be the ſenſe of his people; 
« and that they therefore looked 
ce up to him with the utmoſt confi- 
“ dence for the immediate diſſolu- 
tion of the parliament of Ire- 
land, in compliance with the al- 
* moſt unanimous requeſt of his 
loyal fubjects of that kingdom.“ 
In the addreſs, the complicated 
hardſhips they had ſuffered from the 
abuſe of power were detailed with 
great warmth and freedom; the 
continuance of theſe ſufferings they 
attribute to the defects of their re- 
preſentation in parliament ; and 
they appeal to experience for the 
mefficacy of every means they had 
employed to obtain redreſs. 'The 
therefore call upon and conjure theft 
fellow. ſubjects to unite with them 
in the purfuit of ſome more effica- 


cious plan for the removal of the 


general calamity; and with this 
view they propoſe that five perſons 
ſhould be elected from each county, 
city, and conſiderable town, to 
meet in Dublin in national con- 

greſs. £ 
But the moſt remarkable feature 
in this addreſs was, a propofition to 
admit the Roman catholic ſubjects 
of that kingdom to a participation 
in the rights of ſuffrage at the 
election of members of parliament. 
Though this meaſure was not only 
- conſonant 


— —_—” 
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» we 


of the reform they meditated, but 
promiſed no ſmallaeceſſion of ſtrength 
to the eommon cauſe, yet the ſin- 


cerity of the Triſh proteſtants on 


this point, farther than as it ſerved 
the preſent turn, has been much 
doubted. . 


In a former volume we had o- 


caſion to remark, as one of the 


conſequences of the general cala- 


mity in which the late war had in- 
volved the country of Ireland, that 


the prejudiees entertained againſt 
the papiſts in that kingdom appear- 

| ed, in ſome degree, to be giving 
way to more liberal, wiſe, and equi- 
table ſentiments. 


The volunteers, 
at a very early period, expreſſed 


their abhorrence of the, unjuſt and 


impolitic treatment of ſo great a 


majority of their fellow- ſubjects; 
they recommended their cauſe to 
the attention of the legiſlature, and, 
in ſome counties, even invited them 

to range themſelves under the ſame 


banners in the field. But the great 


political objects then in view being 
obtained, no other relief was grant- 
Ned to the catholies, than the repeal 
Pof a few of the moſt cruel and op- 
preſſive clauſes in the laws enacted 
WT againſt them“. | | 
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conſonant to the «general principles 
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When the buſineſs of equal re- 
preſentation began to be agitated, 
the caſe of the Roman catholics was 
again brought forward, and the de- 
legates of the meeting at Dungan- 
non, in the year 1783, were in- 
ſtructed to conſider of the beſt plan 
of admitting them to an equal par- 
ticipation in the benefits of the 
projected reformation. At the ſub- 


ſequent meeting of the eonvention 


in Dublin, when that ſubject was 
propoſed for their conſideration, a 
pretended letter was produeed from 
the Earl of Kenmare, purporting to 
convey the general ſentiments of 
the Roman catholics of Freland, in 
which they were made to expreſs 
their perfect ſatisfaction with what 
had been already done for them, 
and that they deſired no more than 
peaceably to enjoy the privileges 
they had obtained. But though 
this letter was publicly diſavowed, 
both by the reſpectable perſon from 
whom it was ſaid to have come, 
and by a general aſſembly of the 
committee of the Triſh catholics, 
who acknowledged themſelves to 
have too great a reſemblance to the 
reſt of their ſpecies, to be defirous 


of oppoſing any thing that tended _ 


to their relief, and that they ſhould 


* By an act paſſed in the year 1998, Roman catnoljcs were empowered to take 
leaſes for any term of vears, not exceeding nine hundred and ninety- nine, or 
for any term of years determinable on any number of lives, not exceeding 
five, They were now enabled to purchaſe or take by grant, limitation, de- 
cent, or deviſe, any lands, tenements, or hereditaments, in this kingdom, 
ith certain exceptions, and to diſpoſe of them by will or otherwiſe z\ to de- 
ſcend according to the courſe of common lay, deviſable and transferable in 


bike manner as the lands of proteſtanrs. By the ſame law, certain penal acts 


reſpecting the hearing and the celebrating of maſs ; forbidding Roman catho- 
lics to keep a horſe of or above the value of tive ppunds; empowerivg grand 


Juries to levy from them, in their reſpeR;ve diſtrit:, money to the amount of 


tuch loſſes as were fuſtained by the depredations of privateers; requiring them 
to provide in towns p-oteſtant watchmen; and forbidding them to inhabit the 
city of Limerick, or ſuburbs, were repealed. . | 

o much of the former acts as forbad them to teach ſchool publicly, or ta 


1 nſtruct 


outh of their own profeſſion in private, was alſo repealed; and a 


law enacted to permit them to have the guardianſhip, the care, and the tuition * 


df their own children. 


— 


recel ve 


Eitizens of Dublin. 


* ” 7 = : , 
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- "receive any indulgence the kegil. 
lature ſhould: be willing to grant 


. them, yet, in the plan of — 
4 dat this meeting, they were 


1 preciſely in the ſame uation 
as 1 — ; 
But to return to the diag 
of the citizens of Dublin. —An ap- 
" plication was made to the lord lieu- 


+, tenant to convey their petition to. 
the throne. In anſwer to their re- 


. queſt, he informed them, that though 
it was his duty to convey the pa- 
| pers they preſented, yet he found 
himſelf Sears to aecompany them 
with his entire diſapprobation; as 
they contained unjuſt and indecent 
reflections upon the laws and the 
parliament of Ireland, and as they 
tended to foment fatal diſſenſions 
among the people. 

The credulity of the Irim re- 
formers was proof againſt all dif- 
approbation. They — not be 
perſuaded, but that the Engliſh mi- 
niſter would heartily concur in the 
fupport of meafures founded on 

- Principles which he had himſelf fo 
| Fae ſo oſtentatiouſſy avowed. 
5 Accordingly, on the 8th 

2 July Sch. of july, = petition to 
the king was conveyed to Mr, Pitt, 
5 i ny inhabitants of Belfaſt, nearly 
of the ſame tenor with that of the 
In- the month 
of September, Mr. Pitt informed 


them, in his anſwer, © That he had 


“ undoubtedly been, and ſtill con- 
& tinued, a zealous friend to a re- 
„form in parliament, but that he 
„ muft beg lea to ſay, that he 
had been ſo on grounds, very dif- 
& ferent from thoſe adoptc i in their 
„ petition. That what was there 
*, propoſed, he conſidered as tend- 

« ing to produce ſtill greater evils 
« than =; of thoſe which the 


. © friends o reform were deſirous 60 
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man catholics to the rights of elec 


rious attention of government; and 


lution to take the moſt vigorous 


But the cauſe of reform rectived 
about this time a more fatal blow, 
from the diſunion which broke out 
amongſt the volunteers themſelves, 
on the ſubject of admitting the Ro- 


tion. In an addreſs preſented by 
the Ulſter corps to their general, 
the Earl of Charlemont, after ſome 
{tron expreſſions of their deteſtation 
f ariffocratic tyranny, they hint at 
the neceſſity of calling in the aid 
of the catholies, as the molt juſt as 
well as effectual means of oppoſing 
it with ſucceſs. In anſwer to this 
addreſs, the Earl of Charlemont 
lamented that, for the firſt time, he 
felt himſelf obliged to differ from 
them i in ſentiment. He was free from 
every illiberal prejudice againſt the 
eatholics, and fall of good will to- 
wards that very reſpectable body; 
but he could not refrain from the 
moſt ardent entreaties that theß 
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would deſiſt from a purfuit that Þ u 
would fatally clog and impede the r 
proſecution of their favourite pure Le 


poſe. 

As this nebenan was very highly 
and very defervedly reſpected by 
the whole nation; his 'opinion..was Wl 
eagerly embraced both by the timid, 
whole apprehenſions were alarmed 
by the boldneſs and extent of the 
project, and by a great number 
whoſe prejudices againft the catho- 
lics appear rather to have been diſ- 
ſembled than cured. In the month 
of October, the thanks of the cor- | 
poratton of the city of Dublin was 
voted him for his conduct on this 
occaſion. 

The meeting of a 3 con- 
greſs, was a meaſure of too alarming 
a nature, nat to attract the moſt ſe- 


it appears to have been their reſo- 


"On 5 N it if poſſible. 
A few 


A few days previous to that which 


ates for the city of Dublin, the 
atrorney-general addreſſed a letter 
to the ſheriffs, expreſſing his very 
great ſurpriſe at having read a ſum- 
mons, ligned by them, calling a 
meeting for the purpoſe in queſtion. 
He obſerved, that by this proceed- 
ing, they had been guilty of a moſt 
outrageous breach of their duty; 
and that if they proceeded, they 
would be reſponſible to the laws of 
their country, and he ſhould hold 
| himſelf bound to proſecute them in 
the court of King's Bench, for a 
conduct which he | conſidered fo 
highly criminal, that he could not 
orerlook it. Theſe threats ſucceed- 
Led ſo far as to intimidate the ſhe- 
riffs from attending the meeting in 
their official capacity; but the meet - 
ing was nevertheleſs held, delegates 
„were choſen; and in revenge for 
the attorney's letter, ſeveral ſtrong 
reſolutions were. agreed to, relative 
to the right of aſſembling · them- 
| ſelves for the redreſs of grievances. 
But government, having once fer 
their faces againſt the election and 
ſlembling of delegates, purſued a 
mode of conduct that had ſufficient 
of reſolution in it at leaſt, From 
' denouncing threats, they proceeded 
to actual puniſhments. = 
Henry Stephens Reiley, Efq. high 
| ſheriff for the county of Dublin, in 
confequence of his having called 
together and preſided at an aſſem- 
bly of freeholders, who met on the 
19th of Auguſt 1784, 
for the purpoſe of 


Aug. 19th. 
| chooſing and inſtructing their dele: 


gates, was the firſt object of minis 
| terial proſecution on this occaſion.” 
The attorney-general proceeded a- 
gainſt him by attachment from the 


1 _—_ 429 


1 725 fixed for- the election of dele- 


proceeding, which ſo 
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came to on this occaſion, figned by 
Mr. Reiley, in his character of ſheriff 
for the county, were both declared 
to be illegal, and Mr. Reiley was 
ſentenced by the court to pay a ſine 
of five marks (3I. 6s. 8d.) and ta 
be impriſoned one week.” 
This mode of legal proceſs, ex- 
cept for the purpoſe of bringing 
perſons before the court, to receive 
the ſentence of ſuch court for con- 
tempt of and .diſobedience- to its 
orders and directions, has ſo ſeldom 
been reſorted to, that even the, lo- 
gality of the proceſs itſelf, on any 
other ground than the one above 
mentioned, has remained a matter of 
general doubt and uncertainty. . - 


have been expected. Clamqurs 


without doors, and debates within. | 
on the ſubject, there certainly were, 


but both too feeble and ill-concerted 
to promiſe any ſucceſs. 


It is probable too, that the ap- 


prehenſid as bat nany perſons be- 


gan to form of the delegates them- 
ſelves, whom they looked upon in 
ſome meaſure as a new order rift 

up in the ftate, might induce them 


to acquieſce in, if not to approve _ 


of, an extraordinary and unuſual 
mode of proceeding on this occa- 
on.... 148 


But government did not confine - © 


their proſecutions to Mr. Reiley;—- - 
Having once adopted a mode f 
He ctually an- 
ſwered the end for which. they de- 
ſigned it, informations were moved 
for, and attachments granted agaſuſt 


the different magiſtrates who called - 
the meetings, and ſigned eres 
| ſpective, reſolutions of the Tree» 
| holders in the counties of Roſeom- 


court of King's Bench. The aſ- mon and Leitrim. At che ame 
EVE Ts . | a "rg 
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time, the preſs too came under the 
"laſh of the attorney-general ; and 
the printers and publithers of ſuch 
news- papers as had inſerted the ob- 

-noxious - reſolutions, ſuffered with 
the magiſtrates who had . 

them. 

Notwithſlanding thele violerit 
meaſures which adminiſtration were 
- purſuing, the national congreſs met, 
purſuant to its appointment, on the 

25th day of October. 

OR. 2 5th. 

But as it was far from 

| being compleat in point of number, 
and ſeveral of i its moſt reſpectable 
members choſe to abſent themſelves, 
they adjourned; after having paſſed 

a number of refolutions to the ſame 
purport with thoſe which had been 
agreed to at the previous meeting ; 
and exhorted, in the moſt earneſt 
manner, the communities which 
had not ſent repreſentatives, if they 
reſpected their own conſiſtency, if 
they wiſhed for the ſucceſs of a par- 
liamentary reform, and as they ten- 
dered the perpetual liberty and 

- Proſperity of their country, not to 

jet paſs this opportunity of effect- 
ing the great and neceffary confir- 
mation of the conſtitution. 

At their ſecond meeting, which 

d. was held on the 2d of 

7. * January 1785, the re- 
PAYS? -preſentatives of twen- 
ty-ſeven counties, and of moſt of 
the cities and confiderable towns 
of the kingdom, amounting in the 
whole to npwards of two hundred 
perfons, aſſembled. Their proceed- 
ings appear to have been of the 
= ſame nature as thoſe they had be- 
fore adopted, with only this differ- 
ence, that in the propoſed applica- 
tion to the Houfe of Commons, it 
was agreed to confine themſelves to 
the moſt ern terms, and to leave 
the mode of recreſs as free aud 
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open as poſſible to the conſideratidn 
After ſeveral ad- 
journments, they held their final 


of parliament. 


meeting on the 20th 
of April; and on the 
-12th of May, the bill 
which Mr. Flood had 


April 20th, 
May 12th. 


again brought in, inpurſuanceof their 105 


common object, was again rejected. 
During the courfe of the pro- 

ceedings relative to parliamentary 

and conſtitutional reformation, in- 


tereſts of a more preſſing and im- 


portant nature frequently divided 
the attention of the people, and 
were purſued with a more intem- 
perate degree of zeal and violence. 
It ſhould ſeem as if the manufac- 


h turers of Ireland had conceived an 


opinion, that the reſtitution of com- 
mercial freedom would operate like 
a charm, and diffuſe in an inſtant 
that general proſperity over the na- 
tion, which could only be the effect 
of a long courſe of frugal, atten- 
tive, and perſevering induſtry. The 


fallacy of theſe ſanguine expecta- 


tions was ſoon apparent; aud the 


evil, if not partly cauſed, was 
greatly aggravated by the idleneſs 
of the loweſt claſs of people, and 
that neglect of their proper occu- 
pations of the better fort, which 


was the conſequence of the general 


diſpoſition to political ſpeculations. 

Towards the end of the year 
1783, the diſtreſſes of the manu- 
facturers of Dublin had ariſen to 
ſuch a height, as for a ſhort time 
to ſuperſede all laws, and to reduce 
the city to a itate of anarchy and 
conſuſion; as a temporary remedy 
to this miſchief, ſubſcriptions were 
b e Hot bi: their relief, which 
were very liberally ſupported, and 
in the mean time a committee was 
appointed by the Houſe of Com- 
mons to take into comideration the 
ſtate 
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tate of the manufactures of the 
ingdom. Mr. Gardiner, who took 
Die lead in that buſineſs, paſſed 
ver into England, in order to con- 
ult with the king's miniſters on the 
larming exigence of affairs; but, 
2s ſhould appear from the event, 
Without being able to agree with 
hem on the adoption of any ſpecific 
Im caſures. | 


Mouſe took into confideration the 
EW cport of the committee; on which 
cccaſion Mr. Gardiner brought for- 


ad for ſome time been extremely 
lamorous, namely, that of protect- 
7 duties of protecting their own 
Panufactures, and enforcing the 
onſumption of them at home, by 
ving heavy duties on ſimilar ma- 
ufactures, imported from other 
ountries. 

= After ſtating the nature and ex- 


he manufacturers laboured, Mr. 
Pardiner adverted to the ſeveral 
nodes which had been propoſed of 
ffording them relief. The firtt 
as to force the home conſumption 
non. importation agreements — 
his was a meaſure which, he ſaid, 
ras not very likely to receive the 
anction of the legiſlature, nor did 

he think it adviſeable in itſelf ; the 
>xpedient had been fully tried, as 
far as voluntary compacts could 
Carry it, and had been attended 
vith the moſt pernicious inſtead of 
Þeneficial effects; not to mention 
heoutrageousexceſſesintowhich the 
people had been led in the enforc- 
ing theſe agreements, it fil] left it 
in the power of the intereſted and 
varicious to draw additional pro- 
fis from the diſtreſſes of the coun- 
ry. The home manufactures were 
not only vended at the moſt extra- 


On the 21ſt of Mareh 1784, the 


ard a plan, for which the people 


ent of the diſtreſſes under which 


Monday following an outrageovs 
| mob 
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vagant price, but.all incitement to 
emulation being removed, they had 
declined in their quality to the 
loweſt extreme. — The fecond was 
to encourage by bounties the e- 
port trade. But this, he thought, 
was beginning at the wrong end. 
Foreign trade could only be ſecured 
by the excellence of the manufac- 
tures, and that, he contended, could 
only be obtained in the gradual 
progreſs of a home conſumption. 
There then remained no other mea- 
ſure than that he now propoſed, by 
which a preference only would be 
given to the native manufacture, 
a preference which, he believed, in 
all other commereial countries, was 
uniformly fecured. He therefore 
concluded with moving, That a 
“ duty of two fhillings and fix- 
* pence per yard be laid on all 
& drapery imported into that king- 
% dom.” At the ſame time he de- 
elared his intention of moving for 
proportionate duties on paper, ma- 
nufactured iron, and a variety of 
other articles. rtf: 
In anſwer to theſe arguments it 
was urged, that the protecting duty, 
if made effectual, would neceſſarily 
produce all the conſequences of non- 
importation But what was chiefly 
inſiſted on was, that it could not be 
expected Great Britain would not re- 
taliate, and that they might thereby 
run the riſk of loſing the linen trade, 
the value of which was a million 
and a half, for the uncertain proſ- 
pect of encreaſingthe woollen, which 
did not exceed 50, ol. The queſ- 


tion being at length put on Mr. 


Gardiner's motion, it was rejected 
by a majority of 110 to 36. 

The rejection of Mr. Gardiner's 
propoſitions cauſed a violent fermen- 
tation amongſt the people. On the 


121 


es bende f em- 
mons at the time of its ſitting, re- 
proached the members with having 


fold themſelves to Great Britain, 


and called on them at leaſt to diſtri- 
dute amongſt the ſtarving manufac- 
turers ſome ſhare of the hire of their 
iniquity. The guards being ſent 
for, put an end to the riot without 


Ay bloodſhed, and two of the riug- 


leaders were apprehended and com- 
mitted to Newgates 
As there was great reaſon to be- 
lieve that the people were greatly in- 
eited to theſe violent exceſſes by the 
ſeditious and inflammatory libels 
which were daily circulated in the 


blic papers, proſecutions were 
— 9 againſt ſeveral of the 


printers; and on the 7th of April 
a bill was brought in by Mr. Foſter, 
tc for, ſecuring the liberty of the 
4 prefs, by preventing the publica- 
4 tion of libels. By this bill it 
was enacted. *© That the real prin- 
s ter and proprietor of every news- 


his name and place of reſidence, 
and that the ſame ſhould be 
lodged in the ſtamp- office, to be 
produced as ſufficient evidence in 
caſes of proſecutions for libels:— 
That they ſhould further enter 
each into a.recognizance of 500l. 
to anſwerall civil ſvits that ſhould 
be inſtituted againſt them in ſuch 
characters: — That they ſhould 
take no money for putting in or 
having in any ſlanderous articles, 
under a ſevere penalty: and laſt- 


ſtamped inflammatory or libel- 
lous paper ſhould be compelled 
to prove from whom he received 
it, and ſhould be ſubjected to im- 
riſonment % fadto by warrant 
51 any e 2 
This bill was ftrenuouſly oppoſed 
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paper ſhould make an affidavit of 


ly, that the hawker of any un- 
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in both houſes of parliament, and 
ſeveral petitions were preſented 
againſt it. At length a ſort of com. 
promiſe took place. The moſt ob. 
noxtous clauſes, thoſe relative to the 
recognizance, and the impriſonment 
of hawkers, were withdrawn, and 
the bill, thus modified, paſſed with 
a pretty general concurrence. i 

Notwithſtanding the vigorous con. 
duct of the. Iriſh government, the 
city of Dublin continued, during the 
whole courſe of the ſummer 1785, 
to be a ſeene of tumult and diſorder, 
No ſooner was parliament riſen, 
than the expedient of non-importa- 
tion agreements was again reiorted 
to with greater zeal than ever.— 
Theſe engagements ' ſpread them- Wm 
ſelves into every quarter of the king. 
dom.—They received the ſanction AP 
of ſeveral grand juries, and the mer- 
chants of the trading ports found 
themſelves compelled to ſubſcribe to 
them. The enforcing of theſe pro- 
hibitory compacts naturally devolv- 
ed upon the loweſt claſs of the peo» WW. 
ple, and they proceeded in the exe - 
cution of this truſt according to the 
molt approved modes of popular diſ- 
cipline.—To keep theſe exceſſes AR. 
within ſome bounds, the military. 
were poſted in ſuch parts of the city 
as were the moſt ſubje& to tumult, 
centinels were placed to prevent or 
to give notice of the firſt appearance 
of riot, and the garriſon was kept in 
conſtant readineſs for action. 

This untemporiſing diſpoſition in 
government, drew on the lord lieu- 
tenant, whoſe manners were in other 
reſpects peculiarly adapted to ac- 
quire the favour of that nation, an 
unuſual ſhare of popular odium, the 
effects of which he had frequently 
the mortification of experiencing.— 
In one inſtance the public theatre 
was choſen to be the ſcene of mani- 

| - feſting 
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ntcd | 

com- ting this ill-humour. He was re- Iriſh parliament, in January 1785, 

t ob. ived on his arrival in the houſe by the Britiſh cabinet, in concert with 

the Mie performance of a piece of muſic commiſſioners appointed on the part 

ment alled the Volunteers March. A ge- of Ireland, had formed a plan for 
and Meral uproar enſued ; the entertain- regulating and finally adjuſting the 


ents of the evening were ſtopped; commercial intercourſe between the 
gad it was ſaid that he narrowly eſ- two kingdoms. , 
Wapcd undergoing one of thoſe ope- On the 7th of February, Mr. 


con- 

the Mations which are uſually inflicted Orde, the ſecretary to the lord lieu- 
the the mob on perſons who have the tenant, announced this ſyſtem to the 
785, Nisfortune to fall under their diſ- houſe of commons, and on the 1 1th, 
der. pleaſure. | aſet ofreſolutions*, which he hadbe- 
ſen, AF Previous to the meeting of the fore laid on their table, were moved 


ta- ä | | and 


* Rc/olutions paſſed by the Iriſh houſe of commons, 


= Re/o/ved I. That it is the opinion of this committee, that it is highly im- 
Mrrtant to the intereſt of the Britiſh empire, that the trade between Great Bri- 
in and Ireland be extendeil as much as poſſible, and for that purpoſe that the 
eercourſe and commerce be finally ſettled and regulated on permanent and 
Wu table principles, for the mutual benefit of both countries. 
== X:/o/vcd II. That towards carrying into full effect ſo deſirable a ſettlement, 


is fit and proper that all articles, not the growth of Great Britain and Ire- 
nd, ſhould be imported into each kingdom from the other, under the ſame 
gulations, and at the ſame duties, if ſubje& to duties, to which they are 
able when imported directly from the place of their growth, product, or 
hanufaRure; and that all duties originally paid on importation, to either 
duntry reſpectively, ſhall be drawn back on exportation to the other. 
Re/otved III. That for the fame purpoſe, that it is proper that no prohibi- 
n ſhould exiſt in either country againſt the iraportation, uſe, or ſale of any 
Wicle, the growth, product or manufacture of either; and that the duty on 


ary ge importation of every ſuch article, if ſubject to duty in either country, 
:1ty Would be preciſely the ſame in one country as in the other, except where an 
ult, dition may be neceſſary in either country, in conſequence of an internal 
. or ty on any ſuch article of its own conſumption. 8 
Reſotved IV. That in all caſes where the duties qn articles of the growth, 
nce roduct, or manufacture of either country are different on the importation into 
t in e other, it would be expedient that they ſhould be reduced, in the Kingdom 
here they are the higheſt, to the amount payable in the other, and that all | 
1 ch articles ſhould be exportable from the kingdom into which they ſhall be 
| v ported, as free from duty as the fimilar commodities or home manufactures 
eu- f the ſame kingdom. TEA | | 
her BW Kęſolved V That for the ſame purpoſe, it is alſo proper that in all caſes 
ac- here either kingdom ſnould charge articles of its own conſumption with an 
_ ntended duty on the manufacture, or a duty on the material, the fame manu- 
the acture, when imported from the other, may be charged with a further duty 
1 n importation, to the ſame amount as the internal duty on the manufacture, 
uy r to an amount adequate to countervail the duty on the material, and ſhall be 
— ntitled to ſuch drawbacks or bounries on exportations, as may leave the ſame 
tre bject to no heavier burden than the home-made manufacture; ſach further 
bY uty to.continue ſo long only as the internal conſumption ſhall be charged * . 
| | 2 
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and agreed to by the houſe without 


much diſcuſſion, and without any 
material alterations. The concur- 
rence of the houſe of peers being 
ſoon after obtained, theſe reſolutions 
were immediately tranſmitted to 
England, as the propoſed baſis, on the 
part of that country, for an equitable 
and final adjuſtment. 

Almoſt immediately after their ar- 
rival, the buſineſs was opened before 
2 committee of the houſe of com- 


mons by Mr. Pitt, who concluded 
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a ſpeech of conſiderable length with | 1 | 


moving the following general reſo- 4 


lution : * That it was highly impor- 


cc 
» 
cc 
6c 
cc 
6c 


tercourſe been Great Britain 


* ſhould permanently and irrevoca- 


tant to the general intereſts of the 
empire, that the commercial in- 


and Ireland ſhould be finally ad- 
juſted, and that Ireland ſhould be 
permitted to a permanent and 
irrevocable participation of the 
commereial advantages of this 
country, when her parliament 


tion may be made reciprocal, or the duties raiſed ſo as to make them equal, 


the duty or duties, to balance which it ſhall be impcſed, or until the manu- 
facture coming-from the other kingdom ſhall be ſubje& there to an equal bur- 
den, not drawn back or compenſated on exportation. = 
_. R-ſtued VI That in order to give permanency to the ſettlement now in- 
tended to be eſtabliſhed, it is neceflary that no prohibition, or new or additional i: 
duties, ſhould be hereafter impoſed on either kingdom, on the importation of 
any article of the growth, product or manufacture of the other, except ſuch ad- 
ditional duties as may be requ ſite to balance duties on internal cquſumption, „ 
urſuant to the foregoing reſolution. ; | | "oF 
 Refoliged VII. That for the ſame purpoſe, it is neceſſary further that no pro-; 
hibitions, or new additional duties, ſhould be hereafter impoſed on either king- 
doms, on the exportation of any article of native growth, product, or manufac- 
ture, from thence to ihe other, except ſuch as either kingdom may deem ex- 
pedient from time to time, upon corn, meal, malt, flour, and biſcuit ; and alſo 
except where there now exiſts any prohibition, wh:ch is not r or any a. 
duty, which is not equal, in both kingdoms; in every which caſe the prohibi- WY 


Ręſolved VIII. That for the ſame purpoſe, it is neceſſary that no bounties MY 
whatſoever ſhould be paid-or payable in either kingdom, on the exportation of 
any article to the other, except ſuch as relate to corn, meal, malt, flour, and x; 
biſcuits, and ſuch. as are in the nature of drawbacks or compenſations for duties 
paid ; and that no bounties ſhould be 88 in this kingdom, on the exporta- 
tion of any article imported from the Britiſh plantations, or any manufacture 
made of ſuch article, unleſs in caſes where a ſimilar bounty is- payable in Bri- 
tain on exportation from thence, or where ſuch bounty is merely in the nature 
of a drawback, or compenſation of or for duties paid over and aboye any du- 
ties paid thereon in Britain. 5 | | | : 

Refolved IX. That it is expedient for the | or benefit of the Britiſh em- 
pire, that the importation of articles from foreign ſtates ſhould be regulated 
Fon: time to time, in each kingdom, on ſuch terms as may afford an effectual 
preference to the importatiun of fimilar articles of the growth, produce or ma- 
nufaQure of the other. | | h 

R:/olued X. That for the better protection of trade, whatever ſum the groſs 
hereditary revenue of this kingdom (after deducting all drawbacks, re pay- 
ments, or bounties granted in the nature of drawbacks) ſhall produce annually, 
over and above the ſum of {. ſhould be „ towards the ſup- 
port of the naval force of the empire, in /uch manner as the parliament of 


this king doi ſhall direct. ; 
3 i 460 bly 


* 


* 


plus of the hereditary revenue of 
the expence of protecting the ge- 


time of peace. | 

| Mr. Pitt, after taking a review of 
hat had already been granted to 
eland by the Pritiſh parliament, 


8 | ſerved, That the conceſſions now. 
his opoſed to be made to that King- 


Won, in order to put the two coun- 
ies on a fair and equal footing, he 
ould reduce to two heads: | 


cc of our colonies in ile Weſt [Indies 
= America through Ireland iuto 
eat Britain. 


11 Sccond, A mutual exchange between 
; of 5 twa countries of their neſpective 
ad- dudtions and manufattures, upon 


/ terms. 


ith regard to the firſt, he allow- 


ob it had the appearance of militat- 
1 "Wo againſt the navigation laws, for 
ex- ich England had ever had the 
alſo Peaateſt partiality, But as ſhe had 
15 aady allowed Ireland to trade im- 
* iately and directly with the co- 
ties ies, he could not ſee how the im- 


iy 5 ting of the produce of thoſe co- 
ies circuitouſly through Ireland 
Great Britain could injure the 


ta- . . . 
Sas onial trade of this country, which 
Bri- 8 a direct one, and therefore to be 
ture de at a leſs expence and riſque, 


an that which was circuitous. 
In return for theſe conceſſions on 


m- , * o f 

ited part of Great Britain, he pro- 
tual led that Ireland ſhould agree to 
ma- 


E payment of a certain ſt ipulated 
yearly out of the ſurplus of her 


_— my 
"Hg editary revenue, towards defray- 
ally. > the general expences of the em- 
[up- e. * 1 

it of 


| bly ſecure an aid out of the ſur- 
that kingdom, towards defraying 


neral commerce of the empire in 


| Firſt, The importation of the pro- 


* See reſolutions 3 and 4, page 13 ante. 
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Such was the general outline of 
the propoſed ſyſtem on its firſt ap- 
pearance. In the outſet, both thoſe 
within and thoſe without doors ſeem- 
ed to comprehend but little, and to 
be ſtill leſs concerned about an ob- 
ject of ſuch extent and importance. 
A fortuight elapſed before the ſub- 
ject again made its appearance 
during which interim a report, 
prepared by a committee of the 
board of trade and plantations, was 
laid by the miniſter upon the table 
of the houſe of commons, to aſſiſt its 
deliberations. This report was ſtat» 
ed to be founded upon the declara- 
tions and opinions of ſome of the 


principal manufacturers and mer- 


chants in the kingdom, who had 
been examined by the above-men- 
tioned committee; and its particu- 
lar object was to prove the expedi- 
ency of that partſof the ſyſtem which 
related to reducing the duties pay- 
able upon the importation of Iriſh 
produce and manufactures into Great 
Britain, to what the ſame ſort of ar- 
ticles were charged with in this 
country“. HR | 
In the mean time the merchants 


and manufacturers who had been 


examined before the committee, 
joined by great numbers of others 
from every part of the nation, met 
together for the purpoſe of taking 
the Iriſh propoſitions into their con- 
ſideration.— During the courſe of 
their proceedings it appeared, that 
the opinions of the former were in 
direct contradiction to the inferen- 
ces which had been drawn from their 
examination in the report laid be- 
fore parliament. Whether this was 
octatoned by any change which, 
upon a fuller conſideration, had ta- 


ken 


3 f 
13 
* L 


"8 
* 
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. 
* 


[Tis place fr the minds of the mer- 


chats and manufacturers chemſelves, 


or whether the committee of the 


board of trade and plantations had 
firained and perverted their decla- 
rations, it is not eaſy to determine. 


1 However, the conſequence was, chat 


it threw a conſiderable degree of 
 / + diſcredit upon the report itſelf, and 
' ſeemed to point out the neceſſity 


receiving the petitions, and hearing 
the evidence of manufacturers and 
merchants of every deſcription. 
This laborious and minute mode 
of inveſtigation being gone through, 
the propoſitions were again brought 


| 1; forward by Mr. Pitt, on 
Hay 8 2th, the 12th-of May, | but | 
LOSS witha variety of amend- 


ments; variations, and additions. 


5 there was for the houſe of commong A the original ſet of propoſitions, 

to examine the different commeroial ten new ones were added, ſome; of 
and manufacturing bodies concern- them only ſupplemental to, and ex- 
d, at their own bar. This mode of planatory of the former, but ſeveral 
pruceeding gave the firſt check to containing much new and important 


- the ſyſtem in its progneſß through matter ; we ſhall therefore lay them d 
the houſe, whillt-withaut deprs it be- as they now ſtood, at large before our 4 
came more unpopuſar, ini proportion readers, in the note below“. 8 
as it became more theroughty inveſ= The chief objects of the additi- ſt 
tpated. © * _ ©, onal propoſitions were to provide, o 

i During the months 1ſt, That whatever navigation laws i 
Avril 8. of Mareh and April, the Britiſh parliament ſhould here - Lo 
Apr 1795» and until the middle after find it neceſſary to enact for gr 


4 of May, the houſe was occupied in the preſervation of her marine, the 
5 * ; . 1 , IE” | | LL | = x : 4 _ ſame 


* HI. That it is highly im nt to the intereſt of both countries, that the 
commerce between great Britain and Ireland ſhould be finally regulated on 
permanent and equitable principles, for the mutual benefit of both countries. 

II. That a full participation of commercial advantages f . 11d be perma- 
nently ſecured to Ireland, whenever a proviſion, equally perm. ent and ſecure, Wl 
mall de made by the parliament of that kingdom towards defraying, in pro- 
portion to its growing proſperity, the neceſſary expence ifþgime of peace; of 
protecting the trade and general intereſts of the empire. B 
III. That towards earrying into full effect fo deſirable a ſettlement, it is fit 
and proper that all articles, not the growth or manufacture of Great Britain or 
Ireland, except thoſe of the growth, produce, or mknufacture, of any of the 
Deduntries beyond the Cape of Good Hope, to the Streights of Magellan,” 
i;X be imported into each kingdom from the other reciprocally, under the 
eeregulations, and at the ſame time (if ſubject to duties) to which they 
2 auld be” liable when imported directly from the“ country or place from 
= + aee the ſame may have been imported into great Britain and Ireland 
| "=. ee refpeGtively, as the caſe may be;” and that all duties originally paid on 
| -—  * importation into either country reſpectively, except on arraek and foreign 
bpbrandy, and on rum, and all forts of ſtrong waters not imported fromthe 

- + Beitiſh colonies in the Weſt Indies, ſhall be finally drawn back on exportation 
to the other. But, neverthelefs, that the duties ſhall continue to be protected 
and guarded, as at preſent, by withholding the drawback; untiha certificate 
from the proper officers of the revenue, in the kingdom to which the export 

% may be made, ſhall be returned and compared with the entry 2 
p R : wy * ck. . | ay 
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fame ſhould be paſſed by the legiſla- other Weſt India merchandizes than 


| ture of Ireland. 2dly, Againſt the ſuch as were the produce of our own 
od importing into Ireland, and from colonies ;—and 3dly, That Ireland 
4 thence into Great Britain, of any ſhould debar itſelf from trading to 
e * | 7 
Ab, | 
cht * a . | 3 2 3 0 
on IV. That it is highly important to the general intereſts of the Britiſh em- 
= ire, that the laws for . trade and navigation ſhould be the ſame in 
Grace Britain and Ireland; and, therefore, that it is eſſential, towards carry- 
ad- ing into effect the preſent ſettlement, that all laws which have been made, or 
— ſhall be made in Great Britain, for ſecuring excluſive privileges to the ſhips 
ns, and mariners of Great Britain, Ireland, an the Britiſh colonies and planta- 
of tions, ©* ſuch laws er the ſame reſtraints, and conferring the ſame be- 
2 « nefits on the ſubjects of both kingdoms, ſhould” be in force in Ireland, 
. * by laws to be paſſed by the partiament of that kingdom for the fame time, 
ral „ and“ in the fame manner as in Great Britain. + 
ant V. That it is farther eſſential to this ſettlement, that all goods and commo- 


dities of the growth, produce, or manufacture of Bi itiſh or foreign colonies in 
America, or the Weſt Indies; and the Britiſh or foreign ſettlements on the 
coaſt of Africa, imported into Ireland, ſhould, on importation, be ſubje& to 
the ſame duties “ and regulations“ as the like goods are, or from time to time 
ſhall be ſubje& to, upon importation into Great Britain; * or if prohibited 
© from being imported into Great Britain, ſhall in like manner be prohibited 


* from being imported into Ireland.” E 


wo Vl. That in order to prevent illicit practices, injurious to the revenue and 
eres commerce of both kingdoms, it is expedient that all goods, whether of the 
for growth, produce, or manufacture of Great Britain or Ireland, or 'of any fo- 


reign country, which ſhall hereafter be imported into Great Britain from Ire- 
land, or into freland from Great Britain, ſhould be put, by laws to be patſed 
in the parliament of the two kingdoms, under the ſame regulations with reſpect 
to bonds, cockets, and other inſtruments, to which the like goods are now ſub- 
jject in paſſing from one part of Great Britain to another. Th 


1 on VII. That for the like * it is alſo expedient that when any goods, 
ries. he growth, produce, or manu acture of the Britiſh Weſt India Iſlands, ** op 
ma- WF any other he Britiſh colonies or plantations,” ſhall be ſhipped from Ire- 
ure, Wand for Gres. Britain, they ſhould be accompanied with ſuch original certi- 
icates of the revenue officers of the ſaid colonies as ſhall be required by the 


law on importation into Great Britain; and that when the whole quantity in- 
cluded in one certificate ſhall not be ſhipped at any one time, the original cer- 
tificate, properly indorſed as to quantity ſhould be ſent with tne firſt parcel z 
tand to identify the remainder, if ſhipped at any fürther period, new certi- 
ficates ſhould be granted by the principal oflicers of the ports in Ireland, ex- 
tracted from a regiſter of the original documents, ſpecifying the quantities 


the before ſhipped from thence, by what veſſels, and to what ports. 

they VIII. That it is effential for carrying into effect the preſent ſettlement, that 
Ton all goods exported from Ireland to the Britiſh colonies in the Welt Indies, or 
land in America, or to the Britiſh ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa,” ſhould 
d on from time to time be made liable to ſuch duties and drawbacks, and put under 


ſuch regulations as may be neceſſary, in order that the fame may not he ex- 


eign 6 

„the ported with leſs incumbrance of duties or impoſition than the like goods ſhall 
ion be burdened with when exported from Great Britain. 78 8 
ted IX. That it is eſſential to the general commercial intereſts of the empire. 


that ſo long as the parliament of this kingdom ſhall think it adviſeable that 
the commerce to the countries beyond the Cape of Good Hope ſhall be 
Vot. -XXNHI [J ö L carried 
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Cape of Good Hope to the Streights Company. 


of Magellan, ſo long as it ſhould be In the courſe of the debates upon 
thought neceſſary to continue the the propoſitions as they ſtood with 
2 2 . , tele 


carried on ſolely by an excluſive company, having liberty to import into 
the port of London only, no goods of the growth, produce, or manufacture 
e of any countries beyond the Cape of Good Hope ſhould be im portable into 
Ireland from any foreign country, or from any ſettlement in the Eaſt Indies 
% belonging to any ſuch.foreign country; and that no goods of the growth, 
«©. p.oJuce, or manufacture of the ſaid cquntries ſhould be allowed to be im- 
«+ ported into Ireland but throagh Great Britain; and it ſhall be lawful to ex- 
+ port ſuch goods of the growth, produce, or manufacture of any of the coun- 
tries beyond the Cape of Good Hope to the Streights of Magellan fiom | 
Great Britain to Ireland, with the ſame. duties retained thereon as are now 
«© retained on their being exported to that N e but that an account ſhail 
raw back on the ſaid goods im- 

**- ported to Ireland; and that the amount thereof ſha!l be remitted by the 
© receiver-general of his majeſty's cultoms-in Great Britain to the proper offi- 
** cer of he revenue in Ireland, to be placed to the account of his majeſiy's 
revenue there, ſubje to the diſpoſal of the parliament of that kingdom; 
and that whenever the commerce to the ſaid countries ſhall ceafe ro be car- 
«© ried on by an excluſive f in the goods of the produce of countries 
ope to the Streights of Magellan, the goods 

© ** ſhould be importable into Ireland from countries from which they may be 
importable to Great Britain, and no other; and that no veſfel ſhould be 
« cleared out from Ireland for any part of the countries from the Cape of 


0 be kept of the duties retained, and the net 


„beyond the Cape of Good 


Good Hope to the Streights of Magellan, but ſuch as ſhall be freighted in 


. Ireland by the ſaid excluhve company, and ſhall have failed from the port 


* of London; and that the ſhips going from Great Britain to any of the ſaid 
© countries beyond the Cape of Good Hope ſhould not be reſtrained from 


& touching at any of the ports in Ireland, * taking on board there many, 


« of the goods of the growth, produce, or manufacture of that kingdom.” 


X. That no prohibition ſhould exiſt, in either country, againſt the impor- 9 | 
tation, uſe, or ſale of any article, the growth, produce, or manuf-ure,of Wl 
the other; except ſuch as either kingdom may judge expedient, from time 


to time, upon corn, meal, malt, flour, and biſcuits; ** and except ſuch qua- 
1% lifed prohibitions, at preſent contained in any act of the Britiſh or 1:iſh 
* parliament, as do not abſolutely prevent the importation of goods or 
„ ma. ufactures, but only regulate 9 weight, the ſize, the packages, or 
© other particular circumſtances, . or preſcribe the huilt or country, and di- 


* menſions of the ſhips importing the ſame; and alſo,except on ammunition, Ml 
arms, gunpowder, and other utenſils of war, importable only by virtue of 


* 


his majelly's licence;“ and that the duty on the importation of every ſuch 
ar icle (if ſubject to duty in either country) ſhould be preciſely the ſame in 


he one country as in the other, except where an addition may be neceſſary i 
zu either country, in conſequence of an internal duty on any fuch article of 


its own conſump!'ion, ** or in -onſequence of internal bounties in the country 
* where ſuch article is grown, produced, or manafattured, and except ſu h 
4% duties as * ae judge «xpedient, from time to time, upon 
corn, meal, malt, flour, and biſcuits.“ . 
XI. That in all caſes where the duties or articles of the growth, produce, 
or manufatture of either country, are different on the importation into the 
other, it is expedient that they ſhould be reduced, in the kingdom where 
| 1 | 1 | they 


19 : 


any of the -connteies beyond the chair of the Engliſh Eaſt India 


A. NE i 4 as A wo. 
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3 theſe amendments. and additions, ſyſtem altogether) was the fourth, 
on that which met with the moſt vigo- in which Great Britain, it was aſ- 
h rous oppoſition (independent of ſuch ſerted, aſſumed both a preſeat and 
7 eral reaſoning as went againſt the future power to bind Ireland by ſuch 
ſe gen | f | 
| C acts 
to re higheſt, to an amount not exceeding” the amount payable in the 
re | js he 20 83 ſhall not be leſs than ren and a half r cent. wheie 
to any article was charged with a duty, on 1mportation into Ireland, of ten 
85 * and a half per cent. or upwards, previous to the 19th day of May, 1782; 
h, and that all ſuch articles ſhould be exportable, from the kingdom into which 
* they ſhall be exported, as free from duty as the fimilar commodities or home 
* manufactures of the ſame kingdom. 1 335 
** XII. That it is alſo proper, that in all caſes where the articles of the con- 
_ | ſumption of either 2 ſhall de charged with an internal duty on the ma- 
me nufacture, the ſaid manufacture, when imported from the other, may be 
all | charged with a farther duty on importation, adequate to countervail the inter- 
450 nal duty on the manufacture as far as relates to the duties now charged 
he | © thereon ;” ſuch farther duty to continue fo long only as the internal conſump- 
f tion ſhall be charged with the duty or duties to balance which it ſhall be im- 
41 poſed z and that where there is a duty on the importation of the raw material of 
N.3 any manufacture in one kingdom, greater than the like duty ou raw materials 
ar- in the other, ſich manufacture may, on its importation ** into the other king 
n dom,“ be charged with ſuch a countervailing duty as may be ſufficient to ſu 
ds Jeg the ſame, ſo imported, to burdens aacquate to thoſe which” the manu- 
be Tadure compoſed of the like raw material is ſubject to, in conſequence of due 
be ties on the importation of ſuch material in the kingdom into which ſuch ma- 
of nufacture is ſo imported; and the ſaid manufaQture, ſo imported, ſhall be en- 
m titled to ſuch drawbacks or bounties on exportation, as may leave the ſame 
ort ſubje& to no heavier burden than the home-made manufacture. 8 
aid III. That, in order to give permanency to the ſettlement now intended to 
m be eſtabliſffed, it is neceſſary that no new or additional duties ſhould be here- 
ny ter impoſed, in either kingdom, on the importation of any article of the 
roth, produce, or manufacture of the other; except ſuch additional duties 
Or- = 0 may be requiſite to balance the duties on internal conſumption, purſuant to 
of he foregoing reſolution, ** or in conſequence of bounties remaining on ſuch 
me BP articles when exported from the other kingdom.“ * 2 
XIV. That for the ſame purpoſe, it is neceflary, farther, that no prohj- 
11h yition, or new or additional duces, ſhall be hereafter impoſed in either king- 
rom, on the exportation of any article of native growth, produce, or mand- 
or WW acture, from © the one kingdom” to the other, except ſuch as either king- 
di- Bom may deem expedient, from time to time, upon corn, meal, malt, flour, 
on, nd biſcuits. : EP 
f XV. That for the fame purpoſe, it is neceſſary that no bounties whatſoever 
ach loud be paid or payable in either kingdom, on the exportation of 1 arti- 
In le to the other, except ſuch as relate to corn, meal, malt, Hour, and biſcuits, 
ar) BF: and except alſo the bounties at preſent given by Great Britain on” beer, 
of and ſpirits diffilled from corn; and ſuch as are in the nature of drawhacks or 
try compenſations for duties paid; and that no bounty ſhould be payable” on 
u h the exportation of any,article to any Britiſh colonies or plantations, or to 
pon the Britiſh ſettlements on the cualt of Africa,” or on the exportation of any 
article imported f-om the Britiſh plantations, ** or from the 12770 fettle- 
1ce, ments on the coaſt of Africa, or Britiſh ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies;“ 
the dr any manufacture made of fuch article, unleſs in caſes where a ſimilar 
ere bounty is payable in Great Britain, on exportation from thence, or where ſuch 
hey | 151. ; | bounty 
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acts as ſhe ſnould paſs relative to the own ſtatutes—That it was a refump- 


trade aud commerce of both king- tion of the right of. legiſlating for 
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dome. This was ſtated to be di- Ireland, which this country had re- 
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rectly in the tteth of hat had been nouneed That it was bartering the 


Jolemnly ſtipulated betwixt the two liberties of ireland for the advan- 


kingdoms, namely, that Ireland was tages held out to that kingdom by | : 


in future only to be bound by her the ſyſtem now propoſed, and there- 


bounty is merely in the nature of a drawback or compenſation of or for duties 
paid, over and above any duties paid thereon in Britain; and where ** any 
internal bounty ſhall be given in either kingdom, on any goods manufac- 
* tured therein, and ſhall tema on ſuch goods when exported, a countervail- 


ing duty adequate thereto may be laid upon the importation of the ſaid 


* 2009s into the other kingdom.” WER 
XVI. That it is expedient for the general benefit of the Britifh empire, that 


the importation of articles from foreign countries“ ſho!:1d be regulated from 1 


time to time in each kingdom on ſuch terms as may * effectuall favour” the 
importation of ſimilar arricles of the growth, product, or manufacture of the 
other; except in the caſe of materials of manufaQures, which are, or here- 


„ afrer ma allowed to be imported from foreign countries, i Crag bo 
© 


* and that in all cafes where any articles are or may be ſubj ct to hig 


r du- 


ties on importation into this kingdom, from the countries belonging to any 
«© of the ſtates of Norrh America, than the like goods are or may be ſubje&t 8 
to when imporred, as the growth, produce, or manufacture of the Britiſh ll 
, colonies and plantations, or as the produce of the fiſheries carried on by 
*© Britiſh ſubjects, ſuch articles ſhall be ſubjeR to the ſame duties on impor- Wl 
tation into Ireland, from the countries belonging to any of the ſtates of 


„North America, as the ſame are or may be ſubject to on importation from 
the ſaid countries into this kingdom.” you! | | | 
XVII. That it is expedient that meaſures ſhould be taken to prevent diſ- 


* putes touching the exerciſe of the right of the inhabitants of each kingdom 


jo fiſh on the coaſt of any part of the.Britiſh dominion:.” 


XVIII. That it is expedient that ** ſuch privi leges of printing and vending "Mm 


% books as are or may be legally poſſeſſed within Great Britain, under the 15 


* grant of the crown or otherwiſe, and“ the copy-rights of the authors and iT 
bookſellers of Great Britain, ſhould continue to be Proves in the manner 


they are at preſent, by the Jaws of Great Britain; an 


that it is juſt that mea- 


ſures ſhould be taken by the parliament of Ireland for giving the like protec- We | 


tion to the copy-rights of the authors and bookſellers of that kingdom. 


XIX. That it is exis- dient that regulations ſhould be adop ed with reſpect BY 
to patents to be hereafter granted for the encouragement of new inventions, 

** fo that the rights, privileges, and reſtrictions thereon granted and contained, 

© ſhall be of equal duration and force throughout Great Britain and Ireland.“ 
XX. That theappropriation of whatever ſum the groſs hereditary revenue of 
the kingdom of Ireland (the due collection thereof being ſecured by perma- 
nent proviſions) ſhall produce, after ded: (Ring all drawbacks, re- payments, er 


bounties granted in the name of drawbacks, over and above the ſum of bx 


hundred and fifry-fix thouſand pounds in each year, towards the ſupport of the 
naval force of the empire, to be applied in ſuch manner as the parliament of 
Ireland ſhall direct, by an act to be paſſed for that purpoſe, will. be a ſatisfac- 
tory proviſion, proportioned- to the proſperity of that kingdom, towards de- 


general intecelis of the empire. 


- - fraying,-in time of peace, the neceſlary expences of protecting the trade and 


e Rn Eu 


% 


by purchaſing Iriſh ſlavery at the 
expence of Enghſh commerce. 

3 With reſpect to the laſt propoſi- 
tion, which ſtipulated, that whenever 
there ſhould be' a ſurplus of the 
revenue of Ireland, over and above 
the ſum of 656,000 1. ſuch ſurplus 
W ſhould be applied to the ſupport of 
the Britiſh navy, it was urged, that 
if this was held forth as a compen- 


any | ſation for advantages voluntarily re- 
fac- ſigned by Great Britain, nothing 
vail- | could bemore fallacious, the preſent 


W net revenue of that kingdom being 
little more than 333, ocol. and there- 
fore little more than half the ſtipu- 
BS lated ſum, over and above which the 
ſurplus only was to be applied in 
aid of the public revenue of this 


 du- country. WE . 

any The arguments which were of- 
oject fered generally, and againſt the 
ke SF whole of the propoſed ſyſtem, went 
2 cbiefly upon the ſuppoſed injury 
of which the manuſadtures and commerce 
rom of Great Britain would ſuſtain from 


it: the former, from the compara- 
tive ſmall price of labour in Ire- 
land, which alone, it was contend- 
ad, would ſoon enable that Kking- 
dom to underſel us both at home 
and abroad; the latter, from the 
facility with which it was well 
FF known the revenue laws in Ireland 
= were evaded. | ND 

The impoſſibility of preventing 
the clandeſtine importation of a va- 


riety of the moſt important articles 
» of "I | was ſtrongly inſiſted on; and it was 
na- added, that the competition which 


vwould ariſe betwixt the two king- 


, cr 
bx doms, which ſhould ſell cheapeſt, 
the ; 
7, would of courſe encreaſe the evil, 
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Finally, it was argued,” that ſuch 
was the nature of the piopoſitions, 
that in whatever proportion one 
country might benefit from them, 
in the very ſame the other would be- 
come a loſer ; and that as to Ire- 
land, whether the advantages gained 
on her part were great or ſmall, they 
were to be purchaſed at the price of 

her liberty. A 

In favour of the ſyſtem it was 
argued, that it was a meaſure of ab- 
ſolute neceſſity, in order to put an 
end to the diſcontents which pre- 
vailed to ſo alarming a degree in the 

ſiſter kingdom. That if the preſent 
propoſitions were not paſſed into a 
law, all that had already been done 
in favour of Ireland would prove 
nugatory, as it was clearly inade- 
quate to the expectations of that 
country. | 5 

That with reſpe& to the fourth 
propoſition, it was a condition which 
the ſafety of our own navigation 
laws made it neceſſary to annex to 
the boon granted to Ireland. That 
it was unfair to infer from hence 

that the Britiſh legiſlature had any 
views of trenching on the inde- 
pendence of Ireland, ſince it left 
to that kingdom. the option of tak- 
ing or refuling the advantages held 
out to her, ſubje& to ſuch a con- 
dition. That the condition itfelf . 
was ſuch as had frequently been, 
adopted in the negotiations of inde- 
pendentſſtates as in the late treaty 
betwixt this kingdom and France, 
whenthe latterbound herſelf to pub- 
liſh certain edicts, as ſoon as other 
edicts ſtipulated on our part © were 
publiſhed by this country“. | 


* In anſwer to this argument, Mr. Fox replicd, that in the caſe ſtated, one 
nation bound itfelf to do ſomething defmed and ſpecific, - when the other 
adopted ſome other defined and ſpecitic meaſure, To make the caſes ſimilar, 
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With reſpe& to the diſadvantages 


which it had been ſuppoſed our ma- 
nufacturers would have td encounter 
from the comparative ſmall price of 
labour in Ireland, it was ſaid ſuch a 


ſuppoſition aroſe from a miſconcep- 
tion of facts That the wages of 


artizans and manufacturers, although 


not of common labourers, were 
higher there than in this country, 
and therefore there was little like- 
lihood of their being able to under- 
fell us on that ground Nor could 
our commerce be in any danger 
from the reaſons which had been al- 


- Jedged, ſince the proviſions and re- 


frictions contained in the propoſi- 
tions were ſufficient as well to pre- 
vent any clandeſtine importation of 
foreign goods into Ireland, as to in- 
fure the duties payable on all ſuch 
as might be legally imported, 
The propoſitions, after having 
been agitated upwards of three 


3 months, and after having received 
a variety of amendments and alte- 


- rations, finally paſſed the houſe of 
commons by a large majority and 
May 30th. on the goth of May 


encountered a conſiderable degree 
of oppoſition, and received ſeveral 
amendments, although not of a ma- 
terial nature, | 
The propoſitions having thus 
paſſed both houſes, a bill founded on 


them was brought into the houſe of 
commons by Mr. Pitt, which was 
read the firſt time before the end of 

5 the ſeſſion, and was fol- 


July zich, owed by an addreſs to 
his majefty, voted 'by both houſes, 


wherein they acquaiuted him with 


WE were carried up to the 
= Houſe of lords. They here again 


what they had done, and that it re- 
mained for the parliament of Ire- 
land to judge and to decide there- 


upon. 


progreſs of the propoſitions through 
the Britiſh parliament with much 
anxiety and impatience. On their 
arrival they met with the moſt dif. 


couraging reception; they were pe- 


titioned againſt by ſeveral of the 
public bodies, and many of the mem» 


bers of the Iriſh houſe of Commons 


ſtrongly marked their diſapproba- 
tion of the additions and alterations 
which the original ſyſtem had un- 
dergone. K eee 
On the 12th of Au- a 

guſt, the ſecretary tothe . 
lord lieutenant moved the houſe for 
leave to bring in a bill correſpon- 
dent to that moved by the Engliſh 
miniſter.— The debates on this oc- 


caſion, and more eſpecially on the 


ſide of oppoſition, were long and 
animated. Whatever had the leaſt 
appearance of infringing on the le- 
giſlative independency of Ireland, 
was marked and ſtigmatized in 
terms of the utmoſt indignation and 
contempt, The perpetual diſpoſi- 
tion of her hereditary revenue by 
the laſt propofition—the ſurrender 


of her commercial legiſlation by the 


fourth—the reſtraint impoſed on her 
from trading beyond the Cape of 
Good HopeandtheStreights of Ma- 
gellan by the ninth—were put in 
every point of view in which rea- 


foning and eloquence could render 


them impreſſive and convincing, 


On this ſide of the queſtion, Mr. 


Grattan and Mr. Flood were the 
molt conſpicuous ſpeakers. * 2 


an inſtance ſhould be 1 which Mr. Fox affirmed could not be found in 
„ WW 


here one independent ſtate bound itſelf ſolemnly o 


do any thing undefined, unſpecific, and uncertain, at the arbitrary demand of 


8 ol 


That kingdom had attended the 
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g 1 | Grlt of theſe gentlemen, after ſtating 


e- 

e- te preſent ſituation of Ireland, 
e- vith reſpect to the advantages ſhe 
vad already acquired, compared it 
* with the condition it would be left 
h in by the ſyſtem now propoſed. 
h & See, ſaid he, © what you ob- 
oy tained without compenſation—a co- 
. lony trade, a free trade, the inde- 
125 pendency of your judges, the go- 
a vernment of your army, the exten- 
* ſion of the conſtitutional powers 


of your council, the reſtoration of 
the judicature of your lords, and 
| the independency of your legiſſa- 
ture ! . | 
| &. See now what you obtain by 
compenſation—a covenant not to 
tradebeyond the Cape of Good Hope 
and the Streights of Magellan— 
a covenant not to take foreign plan- 
tation produce, but as the parliament 
of Great Britain ſhall permit —a 
| covenant not to take Britiſh planta- 
tion produce, but as Great Britain 
ſhall preſcribe—a covenant not to 
take certain produce of the United 
States of North America, but as 
Great Britain ſhall permit—a co- 
I venant to make ſuch acts of navi- 
"IT gation as Great Britain ſhall pre- 
RE ſcribe—a covenant never to protect 
XX your own manufactures, never to 
guard the primum of thoſe manu- 
== factures !” - 

| In favour of the bill it was urged 
by Mr. Fitzgibbon*, Mr. Hutch- 
inſonf, and Mr. Foſter g, that the 
fourth propoſition, which had excited 
ſo much jealouſy and alarm, could 
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take from Ireland her right of com- 
mercial legiſlation, any 'more than 
the acts paſſed in 1779 and 1782 
had done before; wherein Ireland 
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not on any fair conſtruction be ſaid to 


manufactures. 


*The Attorney General. + Provoſt of Trinity colle 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. © | 
EL EE 


. 


had ſtipulated to trade with the 
Britiſh colonies and ſettlements in 
ſuch manner as Great Britain her- 
ſelf traded, to impoſe the like du- 
ties, and to adopt the ſame reftric= 
tions and regulations- That in the 
bill before them, it was propofed to 
trade with Great Britain on the 
ſame principle ; the liberty of ei- 
ther.complying with the conditions, 
or renouneing the agreement in toto, 
whenever the conditions ſhould- be- 
come obnox1ous and diſſat isfactory, 
would be left by the preſent bill full 
as much in the power of the Iriſh 
parliament, as it was by either of 
the foregoing acts The difference 
only was, that by the former acts 
Ireland had ſubſcribed to the com- 
mercial laws which had been adopt- 
ed by Great Britain for 290 years 
back ; by the preſent, to ſuch as that 
country ſhould bind itſelf to in fu- 
ture; but that it would be ſtill in 
the power of the Iriſh parliament to 
renounce theſe laws, and the whole 
agreement together, whenever ſhe 
thought proper. —Ontheotherhand, 
the commercial advantages offered 
to Ireland by the bill were ſtated to 
be very important ; the linen trade 
was there. ſecured to her for ever 
—the colony trade through Ireland 
to Great Britain was given her 
the Britiſh markets were thrown 
open to Iriſh manufaQtures—and 
again, as theſe manufactures were 
allowed to be re-exported from 
Great Britain, with a drawback of 
all duties; the Iriſh would, in effect, 
export on the foundation of Britiſh 
capital, at the ſame time that they 
were left to employ their own ca- 


pital in the extenſion of their home 


* 
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The houſe at length divided upon 
the queſtion z when there appeared 


ö for leave to bring in the bill, 127, 


_ againſt it, 108. ; 

= So {mall a majority in favour of 
Toi important a meaſure, was looked 
upon as a defeat; and according- 
ly, although Mr. Orde afterwards 
moved to have the bill read a firſt 
time, and to be printed, yet he de- 
clared be ſhould not proceed any 
further in the buſineſs during the 
preſent ſeſſion, nor at all, unleſs the 
kingdom in general ſhould grow to 
a better liking of a meaſure, which 
he was confident, upon a further 
and more temperate re-conſidera- 
tion of its principles, would obtain 
their approbation. 


Thus terminated the ad | 


commercial arrangement betwixt 
Great Britain and Irdand, after 
having exerciſed the attention of 
both kin gdoms for upwards of ſeven 
months. 

We ſhall take this opportunity, 
before we diſmiſs our review of 
Iriſh affairs, to mention the intended 
ſettlement of the Geneveſe emi- 
grants in Ireland. 

The diſputes and diſſenſions which 
had ſo long ſubſiſted betwixt the 
arri Macratic and democratic powers 
in the republio of Geneva being 
finally terminated in favour of the 
former, through the interference 


22k of the kings of France and Sar- 


dinia, and the cantons of Zuric 
and Berne, a number of the citi- 
zens of the popular party reſolved 
to quit a country, in the govern» 
ment of which. their weight and 
authority was totally at an end. 

On this occaſion they turned 
their eyes upon Ireland, and com- 
miſſioners were accordingly ſent by 


them to Dublin, to conſult and 


treat with government there rela- 


tive to their reception into that ; 1 
kingdom. The commiſſioners, on 
their arrival, received the greateſt 


perſonal attention from the people 
in general, but more eſpecially 
from the different corps of volun- 
teers in the province of Leinſter, 
into ſeveral of which, as a mark of 
reſpe& paid to the cauſe they came 
to {olicit, they were choſen as mem- 
bers. 

Their requeſt, hh reſpect to the 
admiſſion of their countrymen into 
Ireland, was complied with, and a 
particular tract of land in the coun- 
ty of Waterford was afterwards ſet 
apart for the new ſettlers. 

Notwithitapding theſe prepara- 


tions, the whole ſcheme in the end 


proved abortive. The terms inſiſt- 
ed upon by the Geneveſe, previous 
to their becoming ſubjects of a new 


ſtate were, 1. That they ſhould WW 


be repreſented in parliament. 2dly, 
That they ſhould be; formed into a 
diſtinct corporation. And, gdly, 
'That they ſhould be governed by 
their own laws, The firſt of theſe 
conditions might have been a mat - 
ter of opinion, and fubjeQ to diſ- 


cuſſion; but the two laſt were held 


to be incompatible with the laws 
and the conſtitution of Ireland, and 
as ſuch were totally rejected. 

This diſagreement between the 
parties on leading points ſtopped all 
further procedure in the bufineſs, 
Some of the Geneveſe, however, 
tranſported themſelves into Ireland; 
but they ſoon ſound by experience, 


that nothing was gained by chang- 


ing their ſituation, and moſt of 
them, after a ſhort ſtay, quitted the 


kingdom. 


'The reciprocal advantages which 


might have accrued' in Ireland and 


the Geneveſe emigrants from the 
N ſettlement, even had it 
taken 
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ould never, it is preſumed, have to be ſettled in a part of Ireland 


ateſt gualled, or been in any degree pro- where their ſupport mult have ariſen 

ople >ortionable to the ſanguine expec- from their daily labours on the ſoil, 
ally tations ſome men had been led to. and from their having but few wants 

lun- form on this ſubject. It ſhould be of their own to gratify, more than 
ſter, onſidered, firſt, that the Genevele from their ingenuity in forming and 
k of are for the moſt part mechanics, conſtructing a variety of ornamental 
ame nnd that therefore they muſt have articles, which the luxury and riches 


been but ill ſuited, from their for- of populous and trading towns can 
mer habits of life, to the toils of only create a market for. | 


f r 
* 


6 II. 


| | ; 
Retroſpective view of continental matters, which, through the multiplicity and. 
FF. importance of other foreign or domeſtic affairs, were, of neceſſity, paſſed 
over in our late volumes. France. Death of the Count de Maurepasg 


ara- 
end and ſome account of that celebrated miniſter. Convention with Sweden, 
ſiſt- by which the French are admitted to the rights of denizenſhip, of eftablifh- 
ous ing warehouſes and factories, and of carrying on a free trade in Gotten- 
ew burgh ; in return for which, France cedes the Weſt India iſland of St. 
uld Bartholamew to Sweden. Obſervations on that cęſſiun. Spirit of. ciuil 
ily, liberty, of enquiry, of reform and improvement, with a diſpgſicion to the 
2 cultivation of uſeful arts, charudteriſtic f the preſent times. Cauſes. 
ly, | Great improvements in Spain will) reſpet to arts, manmfucturęs, and 
by | agriculture ; meaſures purſued for the diſſemination of uſeful knowledge, for 
ele improving the morals, and enlightening the minds of the people. inguifi- 
at- tion diſarmed of its dangerous powers; numerous patriotic ſacieties formed, 
Iiſ- RE and public ſchools inſtituted, under the patronage of the firſt nobility q ca- 
eld RE mals and roads forming; ' ſubſcriptions for conveying water to large diftrifs 
ws RF ce/elate through its want. King ſucceſsfully reſumes the projet of peopling 
nd RF and cultivating the Sierra Morena; abohſhes bull feaſts ; ' reftrifts the 
number of horſes and mules to be uſed in the carriages of the nobility ; 

he þrocures an accurate ſurvey and charts of the., coafts of the kingdom, as, 
all ell as of the Straits of Magellan. Attention to naval force and to com— 
{s. | | merce. New Eaſt India company formed. {mprovements in the admini- 
er, Aration of colonial gouernment. 1ntermarriages 7 the royal line. of 
d; Portugal lay the foundation for an alliance between the latter ani France. 
e, Pairiarchal age, eminent qualities, and death ef -the celebrated Cardinal 
g- ae Solis, Archbiſhop of Seville: Important reforms in the police of | Portu- 
of | gail, Queen forms the excellent reſolution of never gronting a pardots in 
he | any caſe 75 afjaſſination, or deliberate murder 5 «<vhich has already pro. 

duced the pi edu. Excellent regulation of taking up the idle and 
ch diſſolute throughout the kingdom, and of applying them, at the expence, or 
id under the care of government, to proper labour. _ Improvements in agri- 
ge culture atiempted ; climate and ſoil unfavourable: to corn. Politicdi objer- 
it 


vations on the intermarriages with Spain, and on the new alliances with 
. 
i! 


* 


a aken place to the fulleſt extent, agriculture; next, that they were 
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of France, which had for ſe- 
2 years been a matter of much 


doubt and great anxiety to the king 
and the people, though at length 


eſtabliſhed by the birth of a princeſs 
in 1778, yet the failure of a ſon 
ſtill continued to excite impatience 
and apprehenſion, until all uneaſi- 
neſs upon the ſubject was at length 
determined by the birth of a dau- 


phin on the 22d of October 1781, 
+ to the inexpreflible j joy of a nation, 


who, through a long ſeries of ages, 
have been more peculiarly attached 


to their monarchs than perhaps any 


other on the face of the earth. It 
was a new and unexpected ſpectacle 
to mankind upon this occaſion, and 


one among the many grievous mor- 


tifications which Great Britain was 
about that period doomed to en- 
dure, that the birth of a dauphin 


of France ſhould have occafioned 
the greateſt public rejoicings that 


had ever been known in the Eng- 
liſh American colonies. 
The queen, in the year 1785, 


produced another pledge of ſecu- 


rity to the reigning line in France, 


dy the birth of a ſecond ſon, in 
whoſe favour the old Norman and 

Engliſh title of duke of Normandy 
was, for the firſt time, revived in a 


French prince. 

The celebrated count de Mau- 
repas died at the caftle of Ver- 
failles in the month of November 
1781, and in the 81ſt year of his 
age; at that very ad- 


holdin 
vanced — f of life, in a ſeaſon of 
| _ national exertion, and of a 


« 
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tze houſe of Bourbon. Taly. Noble af of Pius the V ith, in bis 
endeavours to drain the Pontine marſhes. 
Ling to naval affairs, and to the forming of a marine force. 
e Tuſcany. Regulation in Florence for the diſpoſal of the dead in a com- 


2 mon cemetery, cauſes great On.” 
H E fruitfulneſs of the queen 


tion to every quarter of the world, 


a ſtateſman, than he was revered 


only in a great meaſure recovered 
the French marine from that proſ- 


Naples. Diſpaſition of the | 
Grand Dule 


\ 


very perilous and hard- ſought fo- 


reign war, which extended its ac- 


the great and arduous office of prime 
miniſter of France. This great man 
was not more admired for his abi- 
lities as a miniſter, and talents as dre 


and beloved for his humanity, be- WP" 


nevolence, and other excellent _ 10 


lities of the heart. | 

When, under the auſpices of 
exe Fleury, and in his own 
happier days, his great and nume- 
rous offices ſeemed to render him at 
leaſt the third, if not the ſecond in 
adminiſtration, he was one of the 
few miniſters who introduced ſci- 
ence and philoſophy into the con- 
duct of public affairs; but was at 
the ſame time ſo regulated in their 
indulgence, as entirely to reject their 
uſeleſs or frivolous parts, however 
ſplendid or pleaſing , as if he diſ- 
dained to apply the public money 
to any other purpoſes than thoſe ſo- 
lid ones of public utility. Though 3 
conſiderably cramped in many of 
his public deſigns and exertions un- 
der the pacific and ceconomical fyf- 
tem of the cardinal, yet he not 


trate ſtate to which it had long 
ſeemed irretrievably condemned, 
but he laid the foundations for all 
that greatneſs to which it has fince 
arrived, or which it is ſtill capable 
of attaining, To him France is 
part icularly indebted for that ſupe- 
riority, which ſhe is ſaid (and it is 
to be feared too evidently) to * 

elt 


ſs in ſhip-building ; eſpecially in 
he conſtruction. of ſhips of war: 
or he it was who. firſt reſcued na- 
al architecture from mere mecha- 
ical hands, from the habitual and 
nexamined prejudices of vulgar er- 
or; and placing it in the rank 
hich it deſerved to hold, it ſoon 
ofe, under his influence and protec- 
jon, to be conſidered as a diſtinct 
nd profound ſcienee; and was ac- 
ordingly ſtudied and reduced to 
practice upon thoſe principles by 
en of the firſt parts and learning. 
Such eminent and permanent na- 
ional ſervices, which in time dif- 
uſe themſelves into common bene- 


of ts to mankind, are frequently lit- 
wn le thought of at the moment, and 
ne- he ingenious author or inventor is 
at oon forgotten; while he who ap- 
in lies his genius or invention, with 
the | vain-gloribus ſplendour, to the de- 
ſci. truction of his fellow-creatures, al - 
on- ough not even the partial benefits 
at df his ſucceſs may ſurvive the year 


n which it takes place, [ſhall have 
is name handed down: with ap- 
lauſe and admiration to futurity. 
there then a perverſeneſs inhe- 
ent in mankind which diſpoſes 


165 

"4 hem, as it were, to worſhip: the 
gh oil principle, to deſpiſe their real 
of euefactors, and adore thoſe who, 


dy becoming the conſpicuous in- 


51 ruments of tranſitory reſentments, 
bot do in fact make war upon the per- 
wer nanent intereſts of the race itſelf? 
** May it not then be the office of 


hiſtory, going hand in hand with 

philoſophy, to draw away the eyes 
of mankind from the glaring ob- 
jects which dazzle and confound 


more ſober and beneficial lights; 
to calculate and correct the error of 
Popular opinion, and, by rating ac- 
tions according to their jntrinſic 
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value, as it were, to graduate anew 


them, and to teach them to reſt on 


the ſcale of admiration? _ _ 

Although cardinal Fleury poſ- 
ſeſſed at the time the oſtenſible 
praiſe, it was to Maurepas onl 
that ſcience is indebted for that 
grand deſign and arduous under- 


taking of aſcertaining the real figure 


of the earth, by ſending the French 
academicians and aſtronomers to 
meaſure degrees of the meridian 
under the equator, and in the 
northern polar circle. The unex- 
pected difficulties which they ex- 
perienced, and the extraordinary. 
hardſhips and difficulties they en- 


countered, are too well known to 


be repeated. 


When the cabals of the court 


had, in the year 1748, baniſhed 
Maurepas far from its vortex (an 
evil of all others the moſt intole- 
rable to a Frenchman) he exhibited 
an inſtance, almoſt ſingular in that 
country, of bearing his fall from a 
ſituation of greatneſs, in which he 
had been nurtured from his earlieſt 
youth, with the dignity of a man, 
and the temper of a philoſopher. 


27 


He adorned his long exile, as he had 


done his poſſeſſion of power, by con- 


tinued acts of beneficence, and the 
practice of every private virtue. 


When at length, in the 74thyear 


of his age, the long · forgotten ſtateſ- 


man was moſt honourably recalled 


to court, in order to become the 


Mentor and guide of his young ſo- 
vereign in the yet untrodden paths 
of government, neither this ſudden 


and unexpected exaltation, nor his 


long abſence from the world, pro- 
duced any change in the temper and 
character of Maurepas. In the 


changes which neceſſarily took place 
at court, and in the adminiſtration, 
none of the diſmiſſed miniſters were 
(according to the eſtabliſhed i. 
5 | quetta } 


— 1 r 


Az 


| Ing to power. 


quette) ſent into exile, nor did they 


ſuffer any other degradation or in- 


convenience, than what proceeded 


merely from the loſs of their places; 
no mean jealouſy appeared, no act 


uf ſeverity or reſentment took place, 


no ancient animoſity was revived, 

nor preſent hatred gratiſied, to ſully 
the luſtre of his triumph on return- 
A ſimilar magnani- 


mity ſeemed to be the principle of 
the enſuing adminiſtrations He had 
the courage to burſt at once through 
thoſe narrow pohtical fetters, which, 
originativg partly in pride, and 
partly in bigotry, were now ſo ri- 
veted by time, as to be conſidered 
and received as fundamental max- 
ims of government. The pride of 
the nobility confined the great offi - 
ces of ſtate to their own families; 
and the profeſſion of the law, whoſe 
eredit in France is great, and per- 


| haps exceſſive, had in a manner ap- 


propriated to itſelf the financial de- 


partment ; while bath leaned hard 


upon the commercial intereſt, na- 
tional and religious prejudices co- 
operated in the excluſion of foreign- 
ers, and all thoſe of a different 
perſuaſion in religious matters, how- 


ever eminent their abilities, from 


rendering any ſervice toithe ſate. 
Maurepas induced his young fove- 
reign, in a ſingle inſtance, to ſet at 
nought theſe maxims, and to violate 
all theſe prejudices, by calling in to 


be his affiſtant, as director- general 
of the finances, M. Necker, a mer- 


chant, a foreigner, and a proteſtant. 
—Such was Maurepas : 

"Th the year 1784, a new conven- 
tion was entered into between France 
and Sweden, tending to ſtreighten 
fill more cloſely the bands of union 


which have ſo long ſubſiſted between 


the two nations, and which have 


| been maintained with ſo much ad- 
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proportion even to that extent; in 


in ciſterns; and though it has a 


vantage and at ſo ſmall an expenee, 
by the former. In virtue of this 
new convention, the French are ad- 
mitted to the rights and privileges 
of natives in the city and port of 
Gottenburgh, (which, from the good- 
neſs of the harbour, its ſituation 
without the Sound, and other ad- 
vantages, may be juſtly conſidered 
as the emporium for the foreign 
trade of Sweden) being permitted 
to build and eſtabliſh warehouſes for 
the ſtoring of all manner of goods 
imported either from France or 
America, in the bottoms of either 
nation, without their being ſubject 
to any duties or impoſitions what- 
ever; with the farther liberty to the 
merchants or proprietors to export 
all ſuch goods at pleaſure, either in 
French or Swediſh bottoms, and 
upon the ſame free terms. In return 
for the advantages expected from 
theſe favonrable ſtipulations, France 
has ceded to Sweden, in perpetuity, 
the full propriety and ſovereignty Ml 
of the / iſland of St. Bartholomew in 
the Welt Indies. — The king of Swe- 
den, in order to convert this iſland WAA. 
to the beſt account, of which it is 
capable, has ſince declared it a free 
port. - . - = 
Nothing leſs than the preſent en- 
thuſiaſm in favour of commerce, 
which is fo ſtrong in every part of 
Europe, could render ſo trifling and 
ſo remote a poſſeſſion in any degree 
acceptable. The iſland in queſtion 
iseſtimatedonly at about five leagues 
in circumference; the quantity of 
its cultivable ſoil bears a, very ſmall 


water it is ſo deficient, as to have 
none but what falls from the clouds, 
and is preſerved through the year 


good harbour, the adjoining coatts 
are ſo dangerous, and the approaches 
"= to 


"5 es it fo difficult, as to forbid its ever 
T oecoming of commercial importance. 
ad- with ſuch defects, the intrinſic va- 
— Hue of the iſland of St. Bartholomew 


cannot be very highly ratet. 
On the other hand, it ſeems to be 
an odd fort of policy, for any of the 
three powers hd are poſſeſſed of the 
principal Weſt India iſlands to draw 
in new ſtates to interfere. in that 
commerce of which they are ſo ex- 
tremely jealbus'; and-it ſeems ſtill 
more unaccountable to make dona- 
tions of ſmall: unproductive ifſands 
or rocks, which are debarred by 
nature from anſwering any better 
purpoſe under a diſtant government, 
deſtitute of any neighbouring pof- 
ſeſſion, than that of becoming a 
We nurſery of ſmugglers, as they would 
in earlier days of pirates, 
5 It is undoubtedly become conſo- 
WE nant with the views of France, upon 


Ice other accounts than thoſe. of trade, 
ty, or even the ſupply of naval ſtores, 
ee bold Sweden at all times by the 


A hand. The common intereſts in the 
affairs of Germany, which had form- 
ad the original bands of union be- 
veen the two nations have long 
ice been done away by a new ſtate 
of affairs, and new arrangements of 


Ny power and alliance: but the jea- 
* 1 louſy and apprehenſion which both, 
5 though with different degrees of 
n 


WS force, entertain of the overgrown 
and ſtill rapidly increafing power of 
1 Ruſſia, neceſſarily throws them into 
aach others arms. Under this im- 
preſſion, France thinks it behoves 
hier to maintain an intereſt in the 
north with a power, which in caſeof 
neceſſity might ſtill he rendered ca- 

pable of great exertions, and which, 
from the immediate neceſſity and 
danger of its own ſituation, muſt 
ever prove a watchful centinel with 
reſpect to tlie movements and deſigus 
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of the power in queſtion. But ad- 
mitting to its utmoſt extent the pro- 
priety of this line of political con- 
duct, it will not appear entirely to 
juſtify the ceſſion of this iſland; 
France knew by experience the 


means of gratifying Sweden, with 


little difficulty, in another man- 
ner. | . 

| Whatever the leading faults: or 
vices of the preſent times may be, 
it is their great and peculiar cha- 
raQeriftic, and it may be hoped will 
become their future glory, that a 
ſtrong ſpirit of civil liberty, and of 
enquiry into the functions, obliga- 
tions, and duties of government, are 
breaking forth in various places, 
where they were before ſuppoſed 


ſcarcely to hold even the ſeeds of 


exiſtence Another no leſs laudable 
characteriſtie is, that ſpirit of re- 


form and improvement, under the 


ſeveral heads of legiſlation, of the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, the miti- 
gation of penal laws, the affording 
ſome greater attention to the eaſe 
and ſecurity of the lower orders of 
the people, with the cultivation of 
thoſe arts moft generally uſeful to 
mankind, and particularly the pub» 
he encouragement given to agri- 
culture as an art, which is be- 


coming prevalent in every part of 


a 


Europe. | 1 1 

This important revolution in the 
diſpoſitions of ſo great a part of 
mankind, may in a-great meaſure be 


attributed to the peculiar kind of 


philoſophy cultivated in the preſent 
age, by men, without doubt, eonß- 
derable; and who have given the 
taſte, and, as we may ſay, directed 


the faſhion in literature; though 


their views have certainly not been 
favourable to the higheit and moſt 
permanent intereſts of our nature. 


As the principles they had adopted, 
TN or 


* 


— 


will it be, 


30] 
or: the pach they choſe to fame and 


eminence, made it neceſſary for 


them to attack what have been ge- 
nerally conſidered as the great ſanc- 
tions of morality and duty, they 
were obliged to counteract the im- 
putation which their tenets might 
be liable to, by not only. profeſſing 


but inculcating the moſt general and 


3 ealarged philanthropy, and by ler- 


ting looſe all the powers of ſatire 
and invectire upon all infringements 


of natural rights, but more parti- 


eularly upon thofe which ſeemed or 
were ſuppoſed to derive their origin 
from religious eſtabliſhments, Thus 
wit has been often e Iſt. don the 
fide of juſtice, and led to a more 
minute and - accurate inveſtigation 
into the principles and boundaries 
of authority). 

If in many reſpects the force of 


i reveived opinions has inthe preſent 


times been too much impaired, and 


perhaps too wide and indiſeriminate 


a ſcope given to ſpeculation on the 
domains of antiquity aud practice, 
it is? however, a juſt cauſe of tri- 
umph, that prejudice and bigotry 
were the earlieſt, victims. Happy 
| if the blows which were 
aimed at the foundations and but- 


treſſes, ſhall only ſhake off the uſe- 


incumbrances of the edifice, 


leſs 


And this we are to hope will be the 


caſe. We may confidently aſſert, 
that the utmoſt freedom of enquiry 
and diſcuſſion, however ſubject to 
partial inconvenience and abuſes, 
malt in the end contribute to the 


benefit of ſociety ; for whatever 


fiziſter ambition may warp the de- 


nus of thoſe who endeavour by 


their wriciags to direct the opinion 
of the world, as they addreſs man- 


kind through the channel of their 


reaſon, and work with the powers of 


the . they are obliged 
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_ deſpotiſm, bigotry, and evil govern- 


hoped (for it is allowed to hope and 


' degraded humanity, even in a rival 


that the brilliant genius of that peo- 


to apply themſelves to the cultiv, e 
tion and improvement of the ſub. 

je, and of the inſtruments of their 
labours. So that at laſt the parti- 
cular views of individuals, philo- 
fophers, and ſects, being various 
and fluctuating, will be found to be 
eomparatively but little advanced; 
while ſemetimes one, and ſome- 
times another, of thoſe general prin- 
ciples on which the happineſs of 
mankind depend; (for thefe are uni- 
form and permanent will receive 
ſtrength and vigour from the alter. 
nate prevalence of endes, and 


opinions | 
Even+in thafe countries where 


ment, had moſt benumbed the'fa- 
culties, and depreſſed ' or | perverted 
the genius of the people, they ſeem 
now to rouſe, and to be ſhaking off ns 
the lethargy in which they had ſo Bl 
long lain. Of theſe, none have de- un 
elined more, whether in a moral or 
political view, from the rank which 
they once held among the nations of 
the world, than the neighbouring 
kingdoms 'of Spain and Portugal Wl 
have done within the two laſt.ceu- RY 
turies ; which, derived as they are 
from the ſame origin, ſeemed to 
have ſunk. under the, ſame common Wl; 
malady. L 

Indeed a new day ſeems to be 
opening in Spain; and it is to be 


wil it, as none but ungenerous F : 
minds could look with pleaſure at 


or enemy, and every thing that 
really tends. to honour and elevate 
the ſpecies, muſt ſooner or later re- 
dound to the beneſit of all nations) 


ple, which has been ſo long muffled 
and reitrained, will ſoon have pro- 
per room for its exertion, and op- 
portunity 


uiſition, which had ſolong been the 
error and curſe of the nation, though 
ot yet entirely aboliſhed, is, how- 
ever reduced to a ſituation like that 
of an old ſubdued lion, whole aſpect 
may ſtill inſpire terror, but whoſe 
fangs being drawn and claws pared, 
is no longer capable of miſchief. 
e powers of that tribunal are now 


. confined to thoſe glaring and pub” 
15 je acts of impiety, prophaneneſs, or 
" 4 immorality, which are puniſhable 


in all well regulated ſtates; and in 
the execution of this ſmall remain- 
Ing part of their authority, all their 
proceedings are to. be publicly con- 
ducted, and their evidence to be 

openly taken; publicity of proceed- 
Wings being the moſt efficacious cor- 
rective of vicious, and preſervative 
df wholeſome inſtitutions. This re- 


WWnuſt ſoon put an end to the odious 
and infamous race of familiars and 
ecret informers. | 
It is peculiarly fortunate to Spain, 
hat the court, the nobility, and 
eighber claſſes of the nation, ſhould 
be ſcized at the ſame time with 
oe ſame common ſpirit of promot- 
rg a general reform through the 
ountry, of eraſing ancient preju- 
ices, and of uſing all means to en- 
ighten the minds of the people. 


hiſtory and antiquities of the coun- 
ry, are liberally encouraged, and 
Nomptuous editions of the moſt va- 
uable claſſics publiſhed, under the 
auſpices of the court; patriotic ſo- 
Weictics, under the ſanction of the firſt 
mobility, are forming in every part 
of the kingdom, for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of arts, ſciences, and manufac- 
tures; for improvements in the eul- 
tivation of the earth, and in every 
Part of rural economy ; for opening. 
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bortunity for its diſplay. The In- 


orm, even if carried no farther, 


9 earning, and an enquiry into the 


the minds, and mending the morals 
of the people. For this purpoſe nu- 
merons public ſchools have already 
been inſtituted, and are daily in- 
creaſing, while the ſtudies of youth 
are to be directed to uſeful and ne- 
ceſſary objects. Nor is eneourage- 


ment wanting to the fine arts, al- 


though the uſeful, with great pro 
priety in the preſent ſtate of things, 
meet with a more marked attention. 
The fame patriotic ſpirit, which 
ſeemed to require nothing more than 
to be awakened in order to its due 
exertion, is already extending itſelf 
to public works and deſigns of the 


utility. Plans have been formed, 
ſubſcriptions filled, and the works 


are actually in execution, for the 


coneyance of water to large diſtricts 
which had hitherto heen deſolate 


through-its want, and for opening 
the way to commerce and induſtry, 


by eſtabliſhing good roads and na- 
vigable canals, for facilitating the 
intercourſe between the 
provinces of that extenſive country; 
the want of which could not have 
been any where more felt. 


We have heretofore ſeen the mea- | 


ſures adopted by Spain for peopling 
and cultivating the wide and deſo- 
late waſtes of the mountainous re- 


gion of the Sierra Morena, by ſtock- 


ing them with German colonies; 
which was done at a great expence, 
to the amount of about 6000. A 
court intrigue, by which the duke 
d' Aranda, the patriotic and bene- 
volent father of this project, was 
thrown out of the adminiſtration, 


was among the principal cauſes, if 


different 


greateſt permanency and national 


— 


not the ſole one, of its failure. About 


nine-tenths of the coloniſts either 


periſhed in the place, or in their 


attempts to return home encounters 


ed ſuch hardſhips, that many were 
reduced 


7 
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reduced to the neceſſity of becoming 
beggars or vagabònds, or, what may 
be confidered as a calamity little leſs 


- conſiderable, deing obliged to inliſt 


ia foreign ſervice in the oountries 
3 which they paſſed. Ss 

The king has, however, revived 
che ſcheme with great vigour, and 
"no leſs apparent effect; ſo that there. 
ſeems now to be a Fats proſpect of 


" its ſucceeding to advantage. Be- 


- ſides taking the remains of the old 
ſettlers, amounting now to about 
| boo, under his immediate protec- 
tion, and giving new animation and 
- Bgour to their induitry, he has 
made an importation of 500 Roman 
catholic Swifs families. Whether 


. * proceeds from improvements, de- 


tiyed from experience, in the regula- 


ton, whether from habits of greater 
Induſtry i in the Swiſs, whether the 


climate is better ſnrted to their con- 
” ffitutions than to the natives of 
— Germany, or whether 


from the operation of all theſe, and 


* 


perhaps other cauſes, this colony 
proceeds much more proſperouſſy 
than the former. This ſucceſs has 
ſo much encouraged the king, that 
he is making farther and greater 
importations, and upon a ſtill more 


improved plan, of Germans, French, 


and Swiſs, to whom great kth. 
, tages are held out; their farms be- 


ing granted in perpetuity upon ſome 


very eafy terms, proper lock pro- 


vided for them at preſent, and a 


- competent quantity of land * 


. and fown at his expence for each fa- 
25 the firſt year. The expence 
has been found very great, and has 
exceeded what even could have been 
imagined ; but it is an expence truly 
royal, and worthy of a king. 
Among other domeſtic regula- 
tions, the king has aboliſhed, or at 
ak prevey circumſcribed and re- 
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ſtricted, the celebration of the bull 
feaſts, which had for ſo many cen- 
turies been the peculiar and favou- 
rite diverſion of Spain; a diverſion 
which foreigners had generally con- 
ſidered or repreſented as a proof of 
the preſent barbariſm, and an indi. 

cation of the natural cruelty of the 
people: poſitions which ſhould be 
well weighed before they are in any 
degree admitted; and which, if at 
all juſt, are ſubje&t to much imita- 
tion. The 'Enghſh have been no 
leſs reproached for their bull-bait- 
ing, boxing matches, quarter-ſtaff 
and eudgel playing, with their ge- 
neral diſpoſition to athletic exer- 
ciſes, and eagerneſs to behold fierce 


combats, whether between their own 


ſpecies or other animals. 

Perhaps it is not always conſi- 
dered, in paſſing theſe cenſures, that 
man is born to a ſtate of contention 
and warfare; that he is doomed to 
ſtruggle with! difficulties, and is at 
all times liable to be compelled to 
oppoſe and to ſurmount dangers, or 


to periſh in the encounter; and that 


theſe are circumſtances Gn which 
no condition of fortune, or ſtate of 
ſociety, can at all times ſecure him. 
It behoves him therefore not to in- 
dulge in the idea that he is always 
to {lumber upon beds of roſes ; but 
to ſtrengthen his mind, and harden 
his body, for the reception of thoſe 


hardeonflicts, from whichno humility 


of character, nor innocency of life, 


may poſſibly afford him an exemp- 
tion. As man has profited, in many 
inſtances of art and domeſtic cecono-' 
my, from the example of inferior' 
animals, he need not think it be- 
neath him to improve in the virtues 


of courage and fortitude from the 
example of the more generous and 


noble kinds, as that exhibited by 


the beroie part of his own ſpecies 
can 


bull — come within. his imme- 
cen. Gate knowledge i otherwiſe, by the 
vou · bndulgence of too refined a deli- 


ye and the 


ther ſuited to our nature or condi- 
Wtion, men may again ſink into the 

. een, ntuation of the Syba - 
ites, and neither be able to endure 


the fight of blood, nor to hear of 


F - danger, until they found themſelves 
ita. orerwbeimed in boths- The rough. 


maſculine exerciſcs, and hard per- 

ſonal conflicts of the common peo- 
ple, are Eren to war; they 
mure men to reſſ to place a 


e- 
— onfidence i in their on powers and 
ce gadreſs in action, to endure toils, 


blows, and danger, and to feel all 
he pride and triumph of victory. 

— it be remembered, that the 
onflicts of fierce animals were ſpec - 
acles admired by the moſt cele- 
drated;” as well as the moſt elegant 


| — ations of antiquity 3 and we may 
to dd, that it is a gratification, no 
. ays artificial. and improper for a 
re aſonable being, to behold any 
cþ eature exerting the generous ener- 
of pc: of his nature. 
Fg 1 | The king of Spain has, however, 
* £ rohibited the celebration of bull 
my eaſts, excepting only in thoſe caſes 
Ly phere the profits ariſing from them 
n ave been already aſſigned to ſome 
1 haritable, benevolent, or patriotic 
, urpoſe, and that no other fund has 
8 et been appropriated to ſnpply the 
N efficiency, He has likewiſe, prohi- 
4 ited, under _— penalties, the 
7 i iſe of more than two horſes or mules 
=P 23 3 carriages, within 
oy its of any of the towns of the 
bY ingdom. This injunction was at- 
* nded with a circular letter to the 
4 Neis miniſters, encloſing A copy 
7 the edi, and acquainting them 
5 eſpectively, that his catholic m 
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ectation of a ſen- 
. diſpoſition, which is nei- 


r- tive does not ſeem at 


tic, which were every 


\ Oo * . 
— 1 4 * * 
. 63 
k 14. — 


. Shi 
— 


* 1 e 


jeſty hoped they would ſer an exam- 
ple of compliance to the publie, E 


their own conformity. to this nem. A 4 
9 


regulation. The motive ed in 
che preamble to the edit for theſe 
protubitions . is, that the former 


practice occalioned a great deftrucs, - 


tion of cattle, and the latter a greg 
waſte of their time and labour, when”. 
they might be ſo much more advan- 


tageouſly . . the, . Ty 1 


N 
to bold 


to the ſuppreſſion of 
„ 2s the animals ES 


of agriculture.” 


with reſp 
bull fe 


| theſe ſpeQacles were actual wild” 
bulls, taken with great difficulty, 


and in an abſolute ſtate of nature, 


in the remoteſt foreſts ; and . theſe. 
are too fierce and untameable to ad- 


mit almoſt the poſſibility of their be- 


ing bred broken down to cou ſervice. 
liberal diſpoſition to improve - 
ment, at preſent prevalent in tlie 
court of Madrid, is not, however; 
confined to rural or domeſtic mat- 
ters; it ſeems to reach to every 


ching, and to every part "of their 


extenſive dominions. The king, re- 
flecting upon the number of flips. 
and lives, both foreign and 9 
year loſt upon 
the coaſts of the kingdom, through 
the want of an accurate knowledge. 
of them, ant the imperfection of 
the old charts, which inſtead of be- 


ing the guides to ſafety, fr muy: + 
led the unwary navigator in mini ag 


and ruin, generouſfy and hamayely 
determined to remedy this : For 
the execution of this i important 
poſe, Don Vincent Tofnode, 4 a Shs 
of ſcience, and who preſides, in the 
marine academics, has ever fince the 
concluſion of the peace with 
land, accompanied \- Be _ 
2 been aſſiduouſl 
. 


keying . 


„ 
* - 
4 4 


* 
oo 
2” 
* 


1 


” * ? 
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__ 
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30 
BE Pen: coaſts of the King 


; - 


dm! 8 186 fait to have been- 


4 Se ith uncxampled care and ac- 


taking in the whole coaſt 
4 Saint Vineett" to: the 
| Ats of Gibraltar, and from 
tgence do the Cape de Creux, on the 
63 oP Catalinia; and including 
the 9 4 Barbary ſhores. There 
= Deen on th publiſh the 


| Moon a great nautical im- 


2 n is expected that they 


For — 2 prove a treaſure” to 
$44 & 


ROT net 


Arn ae Pie \pirit, the king de- 
fined. that the various accounts 


bs * TV Streights of Magellan, which 

* have been 
a Merten nations, *ſRould be ex- 
© dreined © and corrected. For this 


given by the navigators 


purpoſea frigatewas difpatched from 
OGadiz, under the conduct of Don 
Aßronte Cordova of Lafo, who was 
Fo fortunate as in afewmonths fally 
Xo Erkente his cotnmifion., This 
Ffficer brought home an accurate 
chart of the ſtreights, In which all 
the capes, pays, Ppronjontories, and 
other temarkable objects on the op- 
Poſſte coafts, are diſtinctly laid down, 
witli their longitudes, latitudes, and 
reſpeCtive diſtances, as -ertained by 
aſtronomieal obſervations. With all 
the delays incident to this material 
ſervice, and to the unequalled tur- 


bBuledce of that bofſterous climate, 
they arrived in little more than five. 


weeks © From their entering the 
Ng Thts at Port St. "Joſeph; the 

ſouthern of the. continent. 
Im thence Don Antonio went in 
his barge to explore the channel of 
St. Barbe, Which lies three leagues 
from that port, on the cbaſt of the 
Po del Fuego, Where he found 
the” paſſage HA had been, long 


conjectured, bu never before Teer. 
= tamed, that * ds into the To” 


e £ WE 


l 
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having loſt but two! men in the 


of his ſeamen. 


our. 
This, however, e 


gallant and experienced officers, are 
treaſures not to be purchaſed, Moſt 


* artillery; yet, __ e have they 
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Seas. After examining the weſtern 
parts of the fireight to the Capes 
Lunes and Providence, ' which they 
found to be eleven leagues diſtant 
from thoſe called the Pillars and 
Victoria, be returned to Port St. 
Joſeph. From thence the frigate 
retyrnedhome through the ſtreights, 


courfe of three months. which they 
ſpent in that region of eternal Win- 
ter, tempeſts, and deſolation, whiclt 
had ſo long been the terrot of mari- 
ners. It is probable that this ſhip 
was indebted for her unufual health- 
inefs to the admirable and ſueceſsful 
meaſures adopted and publifhed by 

captain Cook for the prefereation 


The exertions of Spain ert che 
improvement and increaſe of her 
naval power, have not only been 
unremittingly continued, hut car- 
ried on with freſh vigour, and in a 
more extenfive degree, ſinee the 
concluſion of the war. This ſyſtem 
will probably continue, ſo long as 
the French influence predominates 
at the court of, Madrid, and the fa- 
mily compact retains its full v 


great alarm to thofe who duly weigh 
the temporary effe& and ſhort du- 
ration of any inftuence, and the fra- 
gil nature of family and all -other 
political compacts. Money may en- 
able princes to build or purchaſe 
great fleets, but that a will be 
found very unequal to the render- 
ing them effective, or really formi- 
dable. Bold and able ſeamen, with 


of the ſtates of Europe poſſeſs a 
conſiderable number of large and 
well-looking thi of war, and theſe 
exhibit a kor midable appearance of 


„ ever. 


parts © 


erer made, or would they now make 


In action? 


_ This being, however, the rn of 


reform and improvement in Spain, 
| ſhe is paying an unuſual degree of 


attention to her foreign commerce 


and to her colonies, (much ſurer and 


more permanent ſources of naval 
en as well as to the other 

her political œcοαOmy. 
Among the inſtances of this atten- 
tion, an Eaſt India company, under 
the name of the Royal Philippine, 


| was eſtabliſhed in the beginning of 


the year 1785. The capital of this 
company was fixed at 30 millions 
of livres, being ſomething about 


. 1,300,000 ſterling; of which the 


old Caraccas company, now united 
with the new, furniſhed nine mil- 
lions, the king five, the bank of 


Madrid, and the inhabitants of the 


Philippine iſlands, three each; the 
remaining ten millions were allotied 
into ſhares of a thouſand livres each, 
and ſubſcribed for by the public at 
large. The company is charged 
with the equipment of the merchant 
ſhips deſtined for Spaniſh America, 
which they are to ſupply with En- 
ropean merchandize, and to receive 


8 the products of thoſe countries in 
return. A diſcretionary number of 
| ſhips are to proceed yearly. from 


Acapulco to the Philippines, with 
coined ſilver, corn, fruits, and ſuch 
other, products or commodities of 
Europe or America as are found 
to ſuit the market; and with theſe 


they are to purchaſe the goods of 
India and China, for the ſupply both 
of the mother country and her co- 


lonies. The company are tõ have a 
council of adminiſtration at Aca- 


| Pulco, another at Manilla, and a 


ſupreme one at Madrid, which is to 


receive the correſpondence and to 


eontroul the conduct of the other 


— 


9 
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two. The king has likewiſe opened 1 
the ports of the Philippine iſands 


1 


to all nations. 


has been currently ſpread, that the 
Spaniſh adminiſtration have for ſome 


time paſt had it in ſerious; contem- 
plation to break through that nar- 
row ſyſtem of 'policy,. which has 
been ſo long and ſo*unremittingly +? 


purſued, of reſtricting the commerce 
of Spaniſh America entirely to the 


mother country; and that now a- 
dopting more liberal ĩdeas, and ta- 
ing a more clear and ſcientifical view _ ” 


This laſt meaſure ſeems to give 
ſome countenance to a-report which. 


of the nature both of trade and off 


colonies, they were actually digeſt= 


ing plans for opening a trade with ©: 
foreign nations on the, weſtern cot 


of South America, by the conſti- 
tuting of three free ports in the lat - 
ter; and that this deſign had been 
ſo far advanced, that the ports of 


Baldivia in Chili, of Bonaventura 


in New Granada, and of Cinalea 


in New Mexico, were thoſe propoſed 7, © 
for the purpoſe, and would probably 
be fixed upon. The time which hag 
elapſed ſince the circulation of this 
report, does not ſerve entirely to 


. 2 


overthrow its credibility, nor even 
afford any abſolute demonſtration 


that the project is now abandoned, 
if its former exiſtence be admitted; | 
as a meaſure of ſo much novelty and. © 
importance, involved in ſuqh a mul 
titude of complicated conſequences, | 
of collateral connections and « 
cumſtances, could not but require 


25 1 _ . 
id. ir- 
£ a 4 2 AHN a 


* — 


much nicety of enquiry, as Well as Me 


much previous and mature conſide- 


ration. | 


Though the Spaniards have at alt... 


times endeavoured to cover, wit a 


veil of impenetrable obſcurity and 


ſecrecy, the ſtate, circumſtances, - 


and tranſactions of their colonies in 
Le- 


7 


Southern 
| tf; 2: 


5 85 
8 25 of boy 


Co 
36] 


Southern America, endeav ouring, 


as much as it was in human power, 


1 to ſeclude them from all intercourſe 


1 
- 
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tles z and chat they are too much 
debilitated, and have been too long 


broken down to the yoke, to be ca- 


and correſpondence with the reſt of pable of becoming even the princi- 


mankind, yet neither the penalties 
-of Jaws, the induſtry and vigilance 


| of power, nor the ĩmmenſity of {eas 
Ad deſerts, can at all times prevent 


| K the ſecfets of the priſon houſe?” 
- from eſcaping. ' Moſt of the public 


{prints throughout Europe have for 


E ſome years abounded with accounts 
” of: dangerous rebellious, and even. 
| Qed revolotions, in Peru, Chili, 
3 jo her parts of South America. 
It has even been pretended, that a 


4 5 deſcendant of the Incas was at the 
. iP Head. of x numerous Indian army, 


* and making ſucceſsful efforts to re- 
. — the throne, and to re-eſtabliſh 
tie empire of his anceſtors. 
Although the extravagance of 
theſe accounts was ſufficient to de- 
ſtroy their r even in thoſe 


. | yo that were po MBly- true, yet 


it may be gathered upon the whole, 
+ from the concurrence of cireumſtan- 
- ces/ which did not admit of doubt, 
| "a the Spaniſh dominion in South 
America has for ſome years been 
conſiderably diſturbed by commo- 
tions of ſome ſort or other. It 
would ſeem, however, in ſpecula- 
tion (the dim lights afforded us not 
— -admitting of any clear view) that 
_ thefe diſturbances could not have 
* poceeded entirely, if at all, from 
the Iodians: for, excepting. the 
© brave and uncongnered nation of 
Chili (who arg not, however, capa- 
le of carrying on a dl Aant or re- 
gular ar) we hold the Indians to) 
he involved in too great a multitude 
of moral, phylical, and political in- 


* capacities, ta admit of their acting 


with that vigour and union, which 


could alone aſſord thie molt diſtant 
proſpect of recovering their liber- 


* > 


Pals in any conſiderable commo- 
bion- } WG 

It is well denz Ain the old 
Spaniſh ſettlers and natives of that 
vaſt continent, have from time im- 
memorial been exceedingly diſcon- 
tented with many cireumſtances in 
the government and internal admi- 
wiſtration of thoſe countries That, 
in particular, the conſtant difpoſal 
of all places of truſt and emolument 
to Europeans, has long been regard. 
ed by tbem witk the | greateſt jea- 
louſy and reſentment, and conſider. 


ed as a badge of the moſt intolerable 


ſlavery. That the in ſupportable ar- 
nee of theſe new comers, the 
haughty diſdain. they diſplay, and 
the contemptuous inſolenee with 
which, upon every occaſion, th 
treat the natives, would alone be fuk. 
ficient to render them odious in the 


extreme ; but when with-theſe are 
| reckoned their numberleſs other it 


qualities and vices ;, the avarice and 
oppreſſion with which they rapidly 
colle& immenſe fortunes ; and their 
haſty conveyance of them out of the 
country, as if its plunder had been 
the only object of their miſſion: it 
is not to he wondeted at that ſuch 
a ſyſtem of oppreſſion, rapacity, and 
rritation, ſhould beget a mortal 
averſion to the native Spaniards, 
and no ſmall diſlike to the govern- 
ment by w mich ſuch enormities were 
admitted. 1 
Theſe genera] Aten vodlewrriog 
perhaps with other local and-parti- 
cular ones, have undoubtedly laid 
the foundations of ſomè conſiderable 
diforders and commotions in Spaniſh 
America, although the means of 
information are too Ar fe to ad- 
mit 


o 
\ 
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nature and extent. The reſiſlance 


caſioned, were events, wlüch no 
powers of government could prevent 
from coming to the knowledge of 
the Spaniſh c coloniſts : : and nobody 
will hold any doubt of the effects 
| which ſo fi h and recent an ex- 
awple, and coming ſo directly to 
the point with reſpect to themſelves, 
was liable to produce among a dif- 
contented eople. It is, however, 
Ito be obſerved, eſpecially as the 


d- fact is not e known, that 
ea · ¶ Come years before this example was 
er- et, the diſcontents in thoſe coun- 
ble ies ran fo high, that the moſt 


tempting offers were made to the 
tourt of London for procuri TE her 
upport and protection. in- 


ith egrity, juſtice, and good neighbour- 
1 hood which ſhe diſplayed in reject- 
af ng that propoſal, has fince been 


hamefully returned by Spain: al- 
hough 2 me cynic at the court of 


ilk adrid might poſſibly deny. the 
ind dotive, and inſtead of aſeribing it 
dly d honour. or juſtice, hold out, that 
ir ngland was ſo much occupied i in 


ke ſcheme of changing the govern- 
| pent of her own colonies, that me 
ad not leiſure to en in other 


uch rojects, and of all things y was. leaſt 
and iſpoſed to encourage ideas of refiſt- 
tal Mecce in thoſe of any nation. Y 
ras, | Theſe diſcoutents or diſti irhances, 
r1- ve, however, produced. x 1.76 
ere parent effect upon the Spaniſh. 
Wovernment with reſpet to t e ad- | 


nitration of their e ; and 
is ſaid that the mes fures paſſed. 


rtt- 

laid pon this occaſion haye been leſs 
ible dicious than vigorous. While 
wiſh ge n 05 the bet 
«of d moſt, veteran troops of Spain 
ad-. 


T 
8 * 


of the Britiſh colonies,. and the ex · 
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7 mit any exact PR of their commanders to that contincot. while: | 
| old fortifications Have been r: aired, . 4 
and armed, and new ones con truct- 9 
traordinary revolution which it oc-, ed, the greateſt care 18 ſaid to Baye. 
rel taken, not only in the appoĩut - | 


ment of.men of the firſt ability. to. 


tee relpeRtive x R but. thar | 


they ſhould "Iikewiſe be men of a 
lenient and conciliating diſpobition, 
as well as of the molt. diſintereſted, 
character. This new ſyſtem of color, 
aial gavernment mult undoubtedly, 
produce, the happieſt lets, if can- 


tinued ; but, notwithſtanding its ex- 


cellenty. | in other reſpects, is. ſaid, 
to be ſo expenſixe, particularly by; 


the augmentation of the forces upon 


that eftabliſhmert, as to trench 


deeply upon the royal revenues a.. 


riſiug from them; a circyorapce, 
too bkely to abridge its durati 
We bare heretofore had oc 
to take notice of the Connexion and, 
friendſhip. 
between Spain and the Porte, 
de Boligny was. aechrdingly ſors, 
miniſter from the court of | 
to Conſtantinople, trans - ble 
of the year 1784, wh dere ke was, 
received. =, treated with 1 
ade of diſtinctton. 1 
grand or curious preſents v ich, } 
delivered from A ee at 


—4 


his firſt audience, was a Feld e tent 


of ſingular greatneſs and magniß 


cence, which derive luſtre 1179 it 9 5 
ex. ſervice, ; As. well. It veneration N 
been 


forme 
from its antiquity. 
conſirate d. for and. uſed 10 0 Pe 


nand the Cathalic, i in the pride, PB 


. 5 


conqueſt and Victory, at the, 
of Occanna; it was lined wit | ine, 
ſon velvet, .; richly. trimmed 


taſſels and har Fm 0 


14 


de a Ai 44 the 25 975 


1 Ve + bop ”u out * dg choſ an Tow Wh. a ſpacious tr 1 


2 , 
- 
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fon: = 


which was growing 1 1 


U 


| . 
7 I feeme d fingular enough, that this 
old memorial of the extermination 
3 25 infidels, ſnould be now la preſent 
fom Spain to an "Infidel power. 88 
he doüble marriages which took 
ber in the Eaſter ſeaſon of 178 Fo. 
ween the royal ns of Spain. 
dc Portogal, not 'on! 'ferved to 
heal che Jealoufies. and differences 
hich” bad ſo long revailed bey 
geen theſe courts, FE t 
_ kitgdowg inthe cloſeſt bonds of 


ee mediation of ' Spain, has 
hee place between France 
- oh Portu . and which conftitutes 


/a'complete. ution between the latter, 


| mharriages 1 by Ween the infant 
1 Hot Gabriel Pein, and the 
ibfanta Bons 15 jana Victoria, 
"> py of Portugal, on "he" one; 


Portugal, with the infanta Donna 
* Obel, eldeſt daughter. of. the 
he ice” of Aſturias „en the other. 

e infantas met WR” iVilla Vicioſa, 


te a de Solls, e arrived 
in the fan poſſeflicr df all big Redl. 
tles, quickneſs of hearing only ex- 
_ rip would i in ſome 39 90 have 
3 7. 5 his diſſolution 5 
mMitörical attention, Hp 
mirable qualities, the enter of 
His heart, and the exgellefcy of bis 
fe, had not otherwife*Entitled him 


tao that diſtinction. ough he hat” 
| . ſpent that long life in The, continual 
Y —_—— every 1 moral and chriſtian | 


, + 
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o unite the 


„ but” laid the foundation for 
F 4 hat tenty of alliance, which, un- 


and Rudivns, but not a lazy or ſe. 
and the Bourbon Tabel. Theſe” 


. fide, / and the infant Don Juan of cep pting in cold weather, \ when he al- 


2 pieſetve itinque temper by a ſcru: 
heb: wiel obedience to the divine 


F : 3 hey | were . 1 
Aud delivered; 1 0 ply Tl 
AU as Well s the po! nity | 
of tleĩr meeting. Pen en 
The ce { 6 Upwaids of 
Xt one hundred and tet Lari, to which 
de celebrated archbe op of 7 : 


No 


aid" an tte, benevolenee te 
1 were the ſtrongly marked 
lines of his character. 13 ſeemed 
to be the natural as well as the 
ſpiritual fatherof the numerous flock” 
committed to his charge ; ; and their 

rateful veneration and affection for 
him ſeemed to render them worthy 
of the care which be beſtowed. | In 
anſwer to the enquiries of his Parti- 
cular friends as to the means which, 
he tad uſed for preſerving health 
arid prolonging life to ſo extraordi- 
nary a period, he obſerye , that by” 
being old when he was "young, he. 
found himſelf now young when he 
was old; that he had led a ſober 


dentäry life ; that his diet was deli- 
Cate, though ſparing 3 ; that his li- 
quors' were the beſt wines of Xereg 
and La Mancha, of which he never 


exceeded a pint at any one meal, ex- 


lowed himſelf: a third! more; that he 
rode or walked abroad every, day 
except in rainy weather, when he 
took exerciſe, for a couple of i; 
within. doors. | So far, ſaid be, I 

took care for the body 4 bet and 1 ag 
« to the mind, 1 endeavoured” to 


« c mmands, nd keeping (as s the 
60 Py © direQs) a Res Void 
«of offence towards God and man, 
6 73 thelt eaſy: and i innocent means 
I have. arrived. at the age of a 
66 patriarch, ch leſs infury to my 
* ealth and confiitution than many 
We; experience at forty. Ys + & am now 
« like the ripe corn, ready for the 
« fickle of death, and by t E mercy 

« of my Redeemer, - have "frong 

4 hopes of being tranſlated into 

“ his granary.” „ Glotious. old 
« age!” exclaimed” the king "of 
Spain : : Would to . he had 


"06 FRY 


= 


MS A; — 
. * 


« people, of Seville have been fo 
. long uſed to excellence, that they 
6c wall never be ſatisſied with the 
<« beſt prelate I can ſend them.“ 

This excellent prelate and man, 
was of an ancient and noble houſe 


ta in the province of Andaluſia z' and 
E, was the laſt ſurviving ſoa af Don 
N. Antonio de Solis, hiſtoriographer 
E. to Philip the IVth, and author of 
h. that eloquent and long · admired 


work, the Hiſtory of che Lange 
of Mexico. 

The reform in Portugal has not 
yet, in importance or magnitude, 
approached in any degree of pro- 
portion to that in Spain. Any at · 
tempt, however, at reform or im- 
provement, in a country which has 


indolent, capricious, and ſometimes 
crucl ſyſtem of government, and 
amongſt a people immerſed in per- 
nicious, deſtructive, and inveterate 
habits, ſhould not be eſtimated mere- 
ly by its preſent benefits, but con- 
Fdered likewiſe with 
arther operation, and hailed as the 
nen of greater and happier effects: 
oe firſt ſtep being generally the 


10 pregeelt difficulty in ſuch caſes. 

u- overnment of that country 

i * o far as we can judge, to 
12 


have (Fm very laudably admini- 
ſtered ſinde the acoeſſion of the pre- 
ſent queen; and while it bas main- 
tained reſpec. abroad, has had the 


1 tand affection of the people at home; 
The meaſare.of improvement which 
we have particularly, to take notice 


he of, relates to the police, to the due 
cy [adminiſtration of criminal juſtice, 
5 and to a ſtrict infliction of the. law 
to 


in all caſes of an atrocious nature, 


ae In no ather £0untry in 
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„ appointed a ſucceſſor; for ** Europe were ſo great a number of 


been ſo long finking under a weak, 


a view to its 


„ '. 


good fortune to. attain the eſteem 


particularly with reſpect to great 


[39 


idle vagabonds ſuffered to loiter a> 
bout the ſtreets, and to infeſt the 
towns, as in Portugal; aud theſe 
wretches having no apparent means 
of obtaining a livelihood, except- 
ing the caſual and inſufficient re- 
ſources of charity, were of neceſ- 
ſity the peſts of ſociety, and ſpent 
their lives ĩn watching opportunities 
for the commiſſion of erery ſpe- 
cies of villainy. In few civilized 
countries, likewiſe, had the abomi- 
nable crime of aſſaſſination been re- 
fined ſo much into a ſyſtem, and 
carried to ſo glaring and daring. a 
pitch of enormity ; and this not ſa 

much from any defect in the laws, ; 


as from the impunity which the 
great and their dependents derived, 


through the eaſe, if not certainty 
with which onions. ,were-procured . 
by rank and influenee. This eonld 
not but ſlacken the nerves. of juſtice 
with reſpect to the other clafics of 
the people; as it would have ap- 
peared too harefaced and ſhameleſs 
a mockery of it, to purſue | {mall 
delinquents to the utmoſt extremity, 


for thoſe crimes-whichwwere, pailed 


Over. without W in their lupe- 

The wok be 4 > Bi piles —— - 
nity afforded; by an afſqſhoation, * þ 
which was -atteaded with, cireum- ©} 


of the moſt atrociqus na- ZR 


ture, and where intereſt and power 
ſeemed to have. the maſt certain 
proſpect of procuriag their 

impunity, not only reſolutely to 


reſiſt and: poſitively. to reject all (> 


licitations for a pardon, but at the 


ſame time to. make a, public decla- 


ration; that ſhe never would, in any 


inſtance, Mhateven the rank or quite 


lity of the offender might be, grant 


9 


a pardon to any perſon guilty. of 
di 


eee wurdet Never: 


my 
14 
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3 4] 
day act of wiſdom or juſtiee pro- 
duce a more ſpeedy or more happy 
eſfect. Aſſaſſination is now no 
beard of; and it may well 

de d that the 
ve birth to it will in a great 
fuxe wear away, ſince they 


mea- 


won 
© This opening to Abbe avid; good 
vernment was ſucceeded by the 
meaſure of taking up and 
— for the idle and vicious, 
WhO had no viſwle means of living, 
| they were found in every 
| part of the kingdom, Theſe va- 
gabonds were" either remitted to 


their reſpective countries,” under 
fueh regulations and means of co- 


Een. as ' would compel them' to 
become uſcful by a cloſe application 
to the labours of huſbandry, or were 
taken immediately into the hands 

verument, and being provided 


2 . due proviſions · and 1 | 


at its charge, were applied under 
its inſpection to ſuch works as were 
4 | ſuited to their reſpective ability. 
Bome conſiderable attempts have 


ment of -agriculture; and the in- 
troduction of a better ſyſtem of cul- 
& 8 — among the farmers in Por- 
tugal. The immenſe ſums of mo- 

ney ſent every year into Spain for 


che ſpecie of the country by other 


. urged the neceſſity of endeavouring 
ar leaſt to leſſen the evil, by in- 
ceresſng the home production of 
1 2 It is, however, generally 

| rain to war againſt the decrees of 
nature. "Portugal, like other coun- 


fries, has its peculiar products, but 
| either the foil or climate ſeem ca- 


any great and 


. 
— . ” 
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ypaſſions which 


arg cut 


- off from their abi eite, ; 
Ak and! better. 


have indeed been diſcovered, which 
had hitherto eſca 


ſterile of grain. 


covered in the kingdom, will not 


"Ukewile been made for the improve- 


: 220 dil este, that 


Corn, and the conſtant drain upon 
fp for the ſame article, Rrongly 
but the misfortune i is, that the lan 


. agrienl« 


* 8 N 7 N 35 a I * 5 
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ture. The former is y too 
thin and light for the e of 
grain in any degree that would re, 

pay the labour and expenee of the 
huſbandman, while the great heats 
and long droughts would: frequently 
check the progreſs of vegetation in 
the bud,” were the ſoil even deeper 
Some neglected vallies 


eulture, and 
which being coated with a thicker 
if not better mould, and accord- 
ingly reſiſting the ; WY more, and 
retaining their moiſture longer than 
common, have anſwered kindly to 
the plough; and produced ſuch crops 
as were ſufficient to excite hope and 
admiration” in a country generally 
But it is too much 
to be apprehended, thar the quan; 
tity of uch valuable ſoil to be dif- 


be ſufficient to produce any very 
material change in the general pro: 
duct: the addition of -a few hun- 
dred acres of new fertile ground 1 
a ſmall matter indeed with Thee 
to the ſupply of a nation. Theſe 
attempts, howeyer, at improvement: 
agriculture, gave occaſion te 3 
eport, which was generally ſpread 

© ba had brew ei: 

ther in contemplation ve act to 
make' a great reduction of the vine · 
yards in d and to convert 
he ſoil into le land. This 
meaſure might perhaps have been 
deſirable if i 15 bet + practicable f 


covered” with vines in that” rocky 
and mountainous mw „is ſeldom 
fit for the growin born, and 
would not probably have ne bez out 
ſo proſitably under any other ods 
of culture as it does under the 
ſent, which ſeems to be that Fuſtes 
to ity nature. Indeed, if the un. 
7 wWearied 


- f 


the mountains of Granada ſmile in 


nder the cultivation of the unfor- 
unate Moors, could be transferred 
o Portugal ſome hopes might be 
ren, e pee 1 —— 
dnferiority of the country in {on 
and Annes f being thereby able 
o ſupply the defects of nature. Af 
hings really are, ſne muſt cont ĩnus 


hoſe which ſnhe wants from other 
hations; and if-theſe are not equi. 
yalent · to a full fupply,” fortune has 
bundantly ſupplied her with other 


pf ? | 
e has ſo liberally endowed her in 
he dew WIH Fe 2 GH? 
The late intimaey and friendſhi 
frown up with Spain, and the nen 
iances concluded with that kind 


>. 4 
132 
f 


a 
: 


dme time to inſure eaſe and ſecu- 
ty to the government of Portugal, 
Ine political wiſdom of drawing 
he ties ſtill ſtraiter with.the former, 
y the double:marriages which have 
ken place, may, however, be well 
led in- queſtian;; for it may be 


tet weight and importance, 
at nothing ean be more danger 
ps to the fafety and independeni 


wr 


dg into any ties of affinity with a 
ear neighbour,. who is much its 
periour in power. The weaker 
gte, for the preſent ſunſhine of a 
aauſitory ſummer, frequently en- 
ls upon itſelf all the rigours of a 
ong, ſevere, and perhaps eternal 
inter. Portugal has already, by 


ndergoing a degree of ruin fr 


Fhich the can never entirely Fego- 


* 
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ed induſtry, which once made berſelf can arteſt its truth. Neither 
nexampled verdure and beauty 


honour of a Mayday wedding witik 


| FP er with ſuch inſtancesyjand there are few 
means, by thoſe inexhauftible ſources | 1 
gold and diamonds with which 


ſom and Frater, are likely for 


Fa weaker ſtate, than the enter- 


er, moſt deplorably experienced 
be rk of thi polion, Spain 


Fe 


a+ 
ow 4 


F 

; 0 a F 8 & 

N i . 2 * 
% * ue 7 R 


bs 


oaths nor treaties - could” ſave her 
from falling into the hands of the | 
houſe of Bourbon ; from being for * 
A long courſe of years ſubjrctyd to 
all the ęalamitiee of foreign and 
civil wars raging is her very bo- 


— A — 


facrificed te intereſts inimical to 
Her own, and rendered the ſtanding 
dupe of foreign” comicils,” How. 
dearly has Courland paid for the þ 


a daughter of Peter the Great 
But every part of hiſtory aboundk _ 


countries that cannot ſliew pyrſent 
examples of them. If the ſtronger 
Rate has any old claims (as in he 


U preſent caſe) which'ogly lie dormant - 


3 for — — as 2M 
the new connection of affinity is the © * 
bg, re. and becomes te 
more dangerous in its conf ences,” 4} 
Every minority, every woe adn 
niſtration, every change of ſucteſ. 

ſion, every public 7015 and-every - 
diſcontent-of the people, will afford 20 
a colour or pretence for the fatal! 
interference of the greater power! 
But the misfortune is, that ſores - 
reigns, acting merely like private 
perſons in the diſpoſal of their chil ?: 
dren, look n further than to their 
immediate family-idfereſts and fas 
tisfaction, while they entitelylovers =} 
look the ſecurity and proſperity: of 
the” people 2 they govern, nt 
to whom they owe every thing. I 
no country could an error these 
nature be more dangerous than in 9 
Portugal ; as the animoſity between 
that people and the Spaniards is fo © 


Extreme and incurable, that no a 


nion of government can take place 
between them, in whith the. de 
| ] . 2 7 ˖ ſt IS t be red e 8 2 
Pee On "Rn 
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J = abject ſtate of degradation. 


"Os and that w 


1 to the 


It ſeems that the epoſtergus 
nan, — uncles and nie- 
des nephews- aunts, wh ieh 

gubarly... diſtinguiſhed the "royal 
you of Portugal; and which N 

ad rendered too familiar, be gan at 
. extinctionofthe 
uſe of Braganza, through the fai⸗ 


* — Me of iſſge to which theſe marriages 


Were ſo naturally liable and this 
alarming canſideration, along. 
dhe defire of cancelling all paſt Jea⸗ 
dies, and ceme friendſh 


3 == good 3 
Werthe motives, which led to the a 
bs — pealyre i in queſtion. For the mar; 


rage bet wen che prince af Brazil 


Ee, ns we Hh annty, nqt having hitherto 


proved propizious, nd æhe proſpect 
of iſſue from it being now probably 
Hopeleſe, it became neceſſary that 
his brother 3 uan ſhould in time 
procure a wiſe chat ſeemed capable 
af ſupplyisg that defect. 

Italy has ſuffered the hard . 
of late years, of being more diſtin- 
guiſhed by zplcanoes, earthquakes, 
- and:the:calapities. incident to thoſe 
awful; and. deſtguctive phenomena 
of nature, than by thoſe great act 
ions, or thoſe ſplendid exertions of 
talents and ſcience, Which have in 
Lach early ages, and at ſuch. remote 

periods, either exhibited her as the 
1 and terror, or ag the inſtruc- 
treſs, civilizer, and admiration of 
mankind. She is not, however, 
even at the preſent day, deſtitute of 
_ Teience, philoſophy. or of learned 
men, Who dedicating their time 
- and labours to the moſt uſeful ſtu- 
dies and beneficial-purſuits, afford 


honourable teſtimonies that her an- 


no means extin- 
whatever, i in the 


it eee 


cFient genius is by 


: 4 
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Practical 


bya public labourof ſuch magnitude 
_ and; utility, as Wo 


ing the Pontine marſhes,; zan un- 


Aignz and the ſucceſs with wh 


ment, and of rzapiug, without di- 


Shings,. beet, q teſti a 
arts, has been amply ſup- 
h in her relpgDs. not leſs ule. 
W 
\ Was little to he expected that 
the preſent. de — papa 
N and that unexampled loſsof pow- 
er and reſource which: the, court of 
— has within leſs than an age ſuf. 
tained, ſhould have been. dignificd 


have done ho- 
ugur to ancient Rome in the days of 
her pride and glory. The, Preſent 
pontiff, Pius che Ixhy bas, -how. 
A determined 2 his name 
age memorahls, hy gallant! 
pt Ting, and — 2 penn 
ing in the Herculeap, taſk of drain. 


e the more meritorious, 


and indeed glorious, a8 ſeyeral of 
his predeceſſors, as Well as of the 
weſtern emperors, had already failed 
in the attempt; which had accord - 
1 been long keen hope 


eke pope has been g ged for 
fore years, with unwearied pode 
verancę, and at an, immenſe e 
pence, in the proſecutian of this 


has already been attended, ſeems to 
warrant an. aſſurance that, it will not 
be abandoned. It is, however, to 
9 wiſhed, that the man who had 
gourgge and generohity, ſo late in 
fe, ta venture; upon ſo great an 
g, and nobly to apply 
his wealth to b and future 
benefit of wankind, may have the 
pleaſure of ſceing its accompliſh- 


SE I - 2-0 2 So * 2 
8 r e 


n 


minution, chat glory which he {g 
amply merits. The Appian Way, 
which had for ſomany ages been loſt, 
and buried under a, deep. morals, 


bas ay length been an * 


urs TG Rv 0 


| repaired; 4 and will ſoon' be tend 
red t 'bonſes being already 
bilt = gy f travels” 
ty of com merce, ati 


ſup- if 
uſe. 


5, and 
ma. time Reg for the poſt to "pals" 
8 at way. ut theſe are only a 


all part of the benefits to be de- 


oy ved from this admirable i improve 
Bed jent.. © Befides recovering 2 large 
ade & of fertile land to the ufe of the 


iblic, which has ſo long been only 
e noiſome ſource of Rene! and 
eftilential exhalations, and greatly 
orning and beautifying the face of 
ne country, it will in time have 
be happy effekt of contribuxing 
reatly to purify the "air, and of 
Ending to prevent. thoſe dangerous 
nd fatal diſorders, which, as regu- 
rly as the ſeaſon, every ſummer 
feſt for wa miles the environs 
Rome” It win likewiſe tend 
ore remordly to's fimilar draining 
nd improvement' of the Campania 
p general, and of rendering it again 
he feat of population and culture, 
not of beahty, which it was in 
be hafds' of the ancient Romans. 
Jpon the hole it will, if com- 
eted, be à work truly royal, and 
poithy the emulation of kings! © 
Some differences which ſubſiſted 
1 ſetweek the courts of Naples and 
Madrid, originating entirely in pri- 
ate 2800 family matters and jealou- 
nes, and ſeeming now to be entire- 
y done away; do not require any 
particular notice. The young king 
tt and diſplayed the right he had 
an cmantipation from | direo- 
tion, and to think and act as an in- 
dependent ſovereign, ſooner than 


nor does he perhaps pay all "that 
regard to foreign views and inte- 
reſts, which thoſe grown old i in ſyſ- 
tem, and habituated to'a certain 
2 28 creed, from which no de- 
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was probably wiſhed or expected; 


FLY 
viation was to be admitted, might 
think abſolutely neceſſary.” That 
inereaſe of courage, force, and de- 
predation, which has of late ſo emi- 
nently and dangeroufly diſtinguiſh- 
ed the piraticab ſtates of Barbary. 
and ſo greatly and juſtiy alarmed all 
the chriſtian nations hordering on 
the Mediterranean, has occaſioned: 
the king of Naples to pay an at- 


tention to the forming of a marine 


force, which had not been before 
known in this newlyrrevivrd mo- 
narchy, although ſo peculiarly de- 5 
manded by its ſituation- 

The Neapolitans can now boaſt 
more than one ſhip of the line, of 
their own conſtruction, beſides ſeve- 
ral good frigates, and a conſidera- 
ble force in gallies, and the other 
veſſels peculiar to that ſea; and ean 
farther boaſt of having behaved with 
diſtinguiſhed courage, and acquir- 
ing no ſmall honour in the laſt at- 


| tacks made by Spain upon Algiers. 


The king ſeems: himſelf to have a 
peculiar diſpoſition to naval affairs, 
which may be gathered not only 
from the marked d iſtinction wi 
which he has conſtantly treated thoſe 
Britiſh commanders of royal ſhips 
or ſquadrons that have arrived in 
the bay of Naples, but from the cu- 
rious attention with which henex- > 
amined the eonſtruction and manner 
of working of their veſſels, and the 
evident pleaſure! with which he has 
regarded their. various: evolutions. ; 
We have heretofore had oc on 
more than once to pay. due praiſe to 
the grand duke of Tuſcany, for the 
many excellent regulations which 
he had introduced into the govern- 
ment of that dutchy, with reſpect | 
to the adminiſtration both of eccle- * 
ſiaſtical and ſecular: affairs; and 
have particularly wp ons the- re- 
forms which he had had made in the 


diſpenſa- 


N 


y 


4 Founding a ſyſtem, or the ho 


ment of things, which their nature 
Forbids to exiſt 3 and thus may end 


4 


1 


* 
* x * ad 
« F nw f 
" K 
* . 
, 


Te juttice, and the miti 
|. puniſhments. This diſpoſition conti 
nues with unabating; and, perhaps, 
| + Increaſing force; and there is no dil. 
x 2 which requires a more cau- 
E or conſtant check upon 
it, DD that which leads to reform, 

drr it eaſily and imperceptibly grows 
paſſion for ingovation ; bee. 
” comes capricious and eruel, as cir-- 


. 


E * 
— 
nv 
© 
2x8 
- 


* of civil end criminal 


- Into a 
_ "eumiſtance or oppoſition, the infir- 


mity of nature, or obſtinacy of age, 
2 may chance to give it a bias; wil 


a length ſacrifice the inherent 
* or deareſt feelings of man- 
kind, to the petty gratification — 


framing ſome clockwork eſtabliſh- 


n the moſt abſolute and deplorable 
8 of mind and body. 
The failure of ſo many of his: 


| 4 : brother, the emperor's, multifarious 


ies, and the ill-will and ridi- 
eule of which a much greater num- 
ber were ſo abundantly productive, 
and p e ves” 5 2 ane 
that 6 u S, whic 
2 — Jongeft inured to here- 
ditary deſpotiſm, to the edict for 


1 conſuming the dead bodies of their 


friends in lime, and which, notwith- 
ſtanding his vaſt 
- ſeverance, which is ſuppoſed. to be 


Z a _ Cloſely allied to . — he found 
it neceſſary to reeal, might have faded. 


_ afforded. ſufficient warning to the 
duke, not to be too haſty in 
violating the common feelings, and 
general 4.x wi wi prejudices 
81 mankind. 


3 Yet, without gegend 20 theſe con- 


ſiderations or examples, the inhabi- 


tts of the ancient ayd. beautiful 
F.  eity of Florence are gompelled eter- 


pay to: 1 mee 
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tion of penal 


ſee, hear, or know any thing far - 


child, or parent. The horrid wag- 
gon is driven in the dark to a walled 


power, and a per- 


their deareſt friends, within a ſhort 
limited. term after their Adeceaſe, 
without any diſtinction of age, ſex, 
beauty, rank, or quality, into the 
rude and vulgar hands of that loweſt 
claſs of mankind, who could alone 
be found to ſubmit to ſo odious an 
employment. All the circumſtan. 
ces relative to this diſpoſal of the 
dead, are odious and horrid. in the 
extreme, A machine, upon the con- 
ſtruction of a waggon, and large 
enqugh to contain all the oor - 
che city, calls about midnigh 
che body muſt de delivered fark 
naked, and is thrown headlon into 
this common receptacle, amidſt the 
careaſes of all ſorts, aud in all ſtates 
of diſtemper, which it already holds; 
fo that the grave is not neceffary in 
this-inftance to fevel all difioRtion ; 
the friends and relations can neither 


ther of the loved huſband, wife, 
cemetery, at à few. miles diſtance, 


where the bodies are thrown promul- | 
cuouſly into one common grave: the 


thief, the murderer, and thoſe whoſe 
bodies are already putrid with the 
moſt loaathſome di being 
thus indifcriminately blend! with 


learning, virtue, courage, the un- 
ſpotted matron of high rank, and 
the modeſt delicate virgin, whoſe 
opening a form yet. e 


Such an u all the 
feelings and age * humanity, 


upon thoſe mournful dutics and at- 
tentions to the remains of the de- 
ceaſed, which time and piety had 
rendered ſacred in almoſt all ages 
and countries, to the laws, of deco- 
rum and decency, and to the deli- 
cacy of the ſofter. ſex, bas ſeldom 
been * The dreadful enor- 

wities 
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n has been fevevely attributed to the 


ities is which the bodies may 

me caſes be ſubject, * the 
fianly hands to which they are 

— will be, felt by thoſe 

5 know the profligacy of man- 


I "needs e tobe mentioned, pri 
xt this regulation, if it deſerves 


ente a name, has excited the ut- 


joft diſguſt and horror in the inha- | 


ttants of Florence and its envi- 


ons; particularly: thoſe of the ſupe- 


or orders. 
lity have abandoned their beau- 


ul villas, whether in ſight of the 


metery, or in the neighbourhood 

F the road through which the hor- 
le night-waggon takes its ſtated 
durſe, Paſquinades, epigrams, and 


ter private complaints and re- 
ers afford the only vent which 
people have yet found for their 
ignition and grief. In this ſtate 
7 3 the meaſure i in queſtion 
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8 Sinks. War with Tuxis.. 
appointment in the Emperor's commercial views. 


Ancient crown and regalia of Hungary removed from Preſpurgh | 


Fompany. 


It is indeed to be 


It is ſaid that the no- 


[4s 


arbitrary levelling diſpoſition of the 


| houſe of Auſtria, who wiſhing to 
eftabliſh European government up- 


on what 1s commonly bat. errone- | 
oully ſuppoſed the Akatie model and 
inciple, would wiſh to deſtroy: all 


the uſual diſtin tions among men, 


and to reduce them to the ſimple 
condition of ſovereigns and flaves. 


nd duke, who in other reſpects 
as done much to the fatisfaQtion 
224 for the good of his ſubjetts, and 


thereby gained their affection in a 


very conſiderable degree, ſhould 


thus have hazarded his well- earned 


papularity, by haſtily adopting a 
project ſo evidently repugnant to 


general opinion, and which carried 


with it the wee of invading 
the common er ts, and wantonlyx 
te 


ſporting with adereſt N 5 
of mankind. BE 


K: III. 


Dife 


Failure 17 22 


o Vienna. Archdake Maximihan fucceedt to the eleforate of Cologne 


Aanirable improvements in the ecclefraftic 
en the elector of Tria. Death 
= 7 wrkey. New prophet. Some account of = . 
obliged to procure a peace for the E _ 
* conflrufts a ba law as kn 2 9 


al eleforates. Paſtoral letter 


_—— Heſſe = 9 
ks - 


of the Landgrave 


22 fully into the air, with 1200 othert, is the preſence of the court and 


WH 
WF /cbrated aeronaut, about the 
King of Pruſſia. 
Denmark, Prince Royal 

major. Unexpecteu . in 


Nobly rewarded by the Grand Stgntos. Proffered ſervices of 
time 
22 2 E ihe Ruff Ruſffran 


— th na early abilities, rags abr 
1 


4 c. 


by the mperor and the - 


mini 25 3 ; 


was conducted. New council or admini 


of the prince. Dowager | 
lb gl, in 8 


of 


| . A 


to which He 

the early hopes formed of his talents Ager 

literature, and patron of learned men. ee e. | 
materials * 


* N 'Y ; 
„ 


regretted, that the. 
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the: northern” — ” Succeſſion. of irrrgulan — ' evith: PTY I 
bs of the'eargh; "extraordinary commotions in the 


avens, and othor na- 


1 ae any” evilr, product great calamities to mankind in various parts f the 


nmity. Failure of harveſts 


ert, Peftilence deſetates the coaſt of the Lervant with unexampled mai 
in {Euro 


IBe Germany, and. Frunce, — t : the inundations of their great 


* Many: parts of Italy, Hungary, 


uber. Prince L opold. of Brunſwick unfortunately perifbes in the Oder. 


amine and. aber fed. 


of every kind. prevail in'the northern kingdoms, | Ruſſia 


h Hurgfh/cs the | lipulated ſupply of grain -to Seveden from Livonia. aobich in- 
ereaſes the catamity} of that country. Complicated di Siren . Ns nr 


e eren | #s DAY calm of Jeelaude.. wi "c509 


| HE republie of \ 3 . 
for ſome time paſt to have 


| 9.4 rather: departing from that 
' quieſcent and+pacific.fyſtem, which 


"363: 


bas been ſo peculiarly her character 


tie ſince the beginning of the pre- 
ſent century. Beſides her late quar- 
vel witlr the Dutch, which, conſi- 

the extreme obſtinacy, and a 
Fort of fiſterly captiouſneſs and jea- 
| buſy whick-appeared in both the 
parties, would not have been eaſily 
qualifed, if the ill humour of one 
Had not been ſuddenly arreſted by 
inmediate and imminent danger, 


ſhe has ever ſince. been engaged in 


an expenßive and unprofitable ma- 
5 ritime war with the regency of Tu- 


nis. We do not recolle& that the 


eccalions for this war were greater, 
or tlie offences given of a deeper dye, 
 than\ thoſe which - uſually. oceur in 


tranſactions with the African ſtates. 
Tue Venetian fleet have, hawever, 


repeatedly inſulted the coaſts of that 
ſome reputation and experience in 


kiagdom,. have \ catnonaded and 


bombarded, with leſs or greater 
effect, ſeveral of the Tuniſian ports 
and trying his ſtrength in ſmall a ad- 
venture, in order to. prepare; him- 
ſelf for. ſome harder and greater 
encounter; which he foreſees the 


ar maritime fortreſſes, and bave 


particularly ſueceeded in. deſtroying 


the defences of W ad layiog the 


then in aſhes. e 
1 that — | 


Althoug 
difpoſition which. ſo ſingularly diſ- 


, tingmſhes the itate of Tunis, a war 
of: 8 more _ 5 


* 
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judiaial 10 it A it © world to. a 
other of the Barbary powers, yet 
the obſtinacy of the dey; has hither- 
to appeared unconquerable.,,, He 
had laid it down at the beginning, 
as a principle never to · be departed 
from, that a full me on 
the ſide of Venice, for all the ex- 
pences he had been put to im arming 
and defence, and every loſs. which 
ke: or his ſubjects ſuſtained in the 
war, ſhould be the ſine qua von, the 
leading preliminary to à peace; 
and without which no terms of ac- 
commodation can ever be received 


or liſtened to. To this. reſolution 


he has adhered with: the utmoſt in- 
flexibility; and the republic is in 


the ſtrange ſituation, that every 


ſueceſs ſhe gains only ſerves to rem 
der the concluſton of peace the more 


impracticable. Their admiral Emo, 


has, however, gained conſiderable 
eredit and applauſe by his conduct 
and exertions, and their marine 


this war. Perhaps the old lion of 
St. Mark is only wbetting his. claws 


-probable occaſion. for i in that quar- 
ter of Europe. It is indeed pro- 
bahle, conſidering the œconomical 
Gipoſtion of: 92 republics Wr! Js 


_—_ 


» 
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\s 
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war with Tunis is oily a pretext for 
keeping up a eee naval ar- 
ma ment. 

While the: merci ſtate of 
Veitice i is addreſſing itſelf to arms, 
the emperor has already experienced 
that diſappoĩntment in his commer- 

cial ſchemes, to which © thoſe are 
liable who attempt to over- rule or 
counteract the deſigns of nature in 


that diſtribution which ſhe has 


thought fit to make of advantage or 
incommodity to the various ſituati- 
ons of mankind.” This difappoint- 
ment was the more ſenfibly felt, as 
it affected the favourite and capti- 
vating part of his projects, which 


was to render the remote tails or 


outſkirts of | his widely extended 
continental dominions, the ſources 
of a great and productive commerce 
with the eaſtern world. The Aſiatic 
company of Oſtend and Trieſte, 
which had been ſo much the favou- 


rite object of his nurture, care and 


hope, and which probably afforded 
a leading motive for his quarret 


with Holland and attempt of open- 


mg the: Scheldt, became bankrupt 
for the heavy ſum of twenty milli- 


ons of French livres, early in the 


fummer of 1785. This heavy blow, 
which feverely affected the whole 
riſing commerce of the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, and the monied men 
in other parts of his dominions, as 
well as foreigners, was ſaid to have 
been accelerated by the ſpirit of 
ſome Dutch merchants, whoſe in- 
dignation being excited at the un- 
juſt claims which they conceived 
that prince was making upon their 
country, procured, as a meaſure-of 


retaliation, bills for a great amount 


to be drawn upon the Afiatic com- 
pany from Paris; and theſe being 
unexpectedly preſented, and, in the 
Wal nal meneantile manner, poteſtcd, 
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for non-payment,” this excited ſo 
great and ſudden an alarm among 
the other creditors; chat the Count 


de Preli, the prineipal or dſtenſible 


di bor; was obliged to abſcond, 
and the whole commereial fabric 


fell at oner to the ground. It was 


not, however, now- neceſſary to eſ- 
tabliſh the axiom, that commerce, 
at leaft in her nonage, muſt walk 


flowly and regularly, with peace in 


one hand, and with juſtice in the 
other, if the expects to grow or ts 


flourifi; and that unbridled power, E | 


immenſe ftanding armies, views of 
conqueſt, and rapacious ee 
good faith and neighbourhood, are 


utterly uncompatible with her pan a 


fperity, whoſe arts are all of ue 
concihatory kind. | 
Nor does it ſeem that the empe- 


ror has been much more fortunate in 


his other commercial projects than 
in his Eaſt India adventure. Even 
the new trade of the Danube and 


Black Sea, from which ſuch wonders 


had been expected, and which had 
been ſo hardly wreſted from the | 


Porte in the hour of diſtreſs and : Y 
danger, is ſaid to have hitherto af- | 


forded little more than diſappoint- 
ment and loſs; nor is the com- 


merce of the Adriatic repreſented as 
being much more productire. In 


the mean time, the internal com- 


merce of his dominions, which is 


naturally very great an eee 
and capable of prodigious improve- 


ment, is diſturbed and overlaid Dy. +. 


that infinite ſeries of edicts and re? 
gulations, which frequently mili- 
tating with each other, as well as 


with all the principles of trade, are 
deſtructive of that quiet, ſtability, 


and power of free agency, which 


are eſſential to its exiſtence; and 
which, if they do not prove ruinoun 
to thoſe — concerned, — 


e 


* 
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XJ abject of fo much jealouſy and vex- 
tion to the court of Vienna. 


* 


I. 8 with all thoſe ſanRions PI 
which in paſt ages could render. it 


Ade yew 
tie IId to St. Stephen, then king 
af Hungary; ſo that all the reve- 
rence of ſanctity vas added to that 
1 communicated by time. The crown. 
as bf pure and ſolid gold, and, to 

3 * e on it, it was 
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a 


- aſt deter others from tg 


I -» their property upon ſuch quickſand 
foundations. Among theſe are to be 
* reckoned, thoſe heavyduties,amount- 
nung in effect to prohibitions, whick 


were laif-upon. various Engliſh ma- 


_ 4d : nufactures, 3 partieularly thoſe of i tron 
and ſteel, which, from their extra 


vaganee, and the failure of conſider- 


a ecrtain 
or probable eonſequenecs, carried 
their own overthrow along with epport 


wem, and bave-accordingly been 


uce either aboliſhed or modified. 


This has, however, beem conſidered 


muber as a political meaſure than a 
mere act of commercial regulation, 


and ættribhuted to the reſentment ex- 


 eitedibythe king of Great Britaio's 
- arceflion, as cleftor of Hanover, to 


, which was an 


the Germanic league 


Or rhentmerotsimmoxations wh ich 
ure ſaid to have occaſioned fo much 


eiſguit and dĩſſatis faction among the 


| "Hungaridne, few could ſeem better 


enaleulated for that purpoſe, efpect-, 
Ally to a proud, fierce and ſuperſti 


rtious people, violently attached to 
deir old manners and Rahits, and 
ill vain of a liberty and glory which 
dae been long · defunct, than the 
meafure adopted by the emperor in 


the year 1784, of remo ing their 
age ient erown and regalia from Pref- 
to Vienna: The crown was 


the ſuppoſed puſladium of a country, 


It had been a preſent ſo long ago as 
1000, from Pope Sylveiter 
Nor is the necefiity o 
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made after the faſhion. of That worn 


by the Greek emperors; it was 
adorned with an emerald of great 
ſize, and ſeveral hundreds of rubies, 


ſapphires and pearls: beſides being 


ornamented with images of the 
apoſtles and paeriarchs in maſſy 


gold. The pope added to the crown 
a donation of à large ſilver croſs, 


which was afterwards inſerted in the 


arms of Hungary, and afforded an 
unity to its kings to aſſume 


the title of Apotohe; a title latterly 


revived - and aſſumed by the late 


Maria Thereſa ; who was crowned 
queen of Hungary with this regalia 
at Preſburgh, in the days of her 
greateſt tribulation. _ Theſe, with 
the ſeeptre and globe of the king- 
dom, which boaſted, beſides their 
antiquity, being made of pure Ara- 
bian gold, a magnificent two-edged 


ford, and a curious mantle for co+ 


ronations richly wrought in gold 
with figures, images, and inſoripti- 
ons by Giſele, the celebrated con- 
fort of St. Stephen, were all carried 


away to Vienna. 


It ſeemed rather a wanton ſports 
ing with the feelings of ſuch æ peo- 
ple, to deprive them of theſe veſti- 
ges of Joſt loyalty, and harmleſs 
objects of national pride. . If it was 
any relief or gratification to a peo- 
ple bending undet the irkſome 


weight of a foreign yoke, to ſee 


that their maſters were once in their 
hves. under a neceſſity of viſiting 


them, and of receiving; the inſignia; 
of royalty and government at their 


hands, why ſhould they not be in- 
dulgedi in ſo innocent a Fan 

ſuch obſer- 
vances, however trivial they may 
appear, entirely unimportant to a 
people, as they are ſymbols of thar 
connection with the governing pow- 


* 1d ** occuſionally to remind 
| — 
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it of its duties. TFeeble ties indeed 
but what ties are ſtrong to controul 
the extravagancjes of power? All 
we can do is to ſupply with number 
the deficiency of ſtrength, and to 
hope that thoſe leſſer ones may ope- 
rate on the imagination, where the 
greater ſanctions fail to lay hold 
upon the levity, or to ſubdue. the 
viciouſneſs of our nature. The ſpi- 
rits of the Hubgarians have been 
too much broken, and the meaſures 
of late years purſued to make them 
degenerate from their antient cha- 
racter, have been too ſugceſaful, for 
this or any other meaſure to produce 
any much greater effect than that 
of private murmur. Indeed, what 
ſpirits could remain unbroken, un- 


der the controul of a Landing ray 


of zoo, ooo men? 
The Arch Duke Mazimilian's 
a to the electoratęe of Co- 


logne; and to its great appendage 


the ſovereign biſhoprie of Munſter, 
(which forms ſopotenta, prineipality 
inatſelf) upon the death of the late 
elector, in 1784. Was no novelty i in 
the affairs of Ger many, as being a 
matter already ſſettled by his preyi- 


Hus election” tothe coadjutorſhip; 


an klection which we may remem- 
ber had been warmly, and with 
much ſtrength of reafoning and po- 
litieal judgment, ; oppoſed" by the 
king of, Pruſſiaʒ though the ſupe- 


riority of the Auſtrian intereſt ren- 
of which he is ſo conſiderable a 


dered his arguments and interpoſi-' 
tion ineffectual. This prince has 
hitherto taken no apparent part if 
the. general politics. of Germany; 
and by the attention he pays to the 
government, of his electorate, and 
the good of his, ſubjects, has already 
acquired their affection, as well as 
the eſteem of his neighbours, in a 
very eonſiderable degree; and which 
a wiſe and munificent diſpoſal af his 
You. XXVII I. a 


great and prinoely revenuds (to 
bich his inclination: it ſaid nag 
im will effeCtually! ſeeure, 


6 'The extraordinary change a | 


as taken place in the, circuniſtances 
of the three eccleſiaſtical eleQorates, 
within leſs than an age, whether con- 
ſidered with regard to improvements 
in civil or eccleſiaſtical: government, 
to the wearing: off of preſudices, the 


extenſion of religious toleration, 189 
the introduction ofa judicious ſyſtem 


of education, the eſtabliſtmnent of 
public ſchools, and the encouta 
ment given to learning, and the on 
tivation of the arts and ſciences 
among | the ſuperior claſſes | of the 
people, is in every, reſpec, truly 
ſurpriſing ;, apd will be conlidered- 
as the more admirable, under the 
reflection that theſe great improw- 
ments are not the effect. of anyirg- 
Ilgious or political reyolutions f 
any change in the order o nüture 
of government, nor of any ſgteign 
or domeſtic violence upon; the Fif- 
poliyon either of. Princes vr page 
"Pike. " mY 273 . * 3 
A . leteen, which, WY 


ſued'i in the year 1784, by ther ele- 


tor and archbiſhop of. Triess to bis | 


clergy, will : ſerve. conſiderabiy ks - 


illuſtrate this obſerdtzt ion, aud 
the more remarkable, as that pri 

(who is of the houſe hf Saxoaq Yis 
conſidered, as being peculiarly: \Aty 
tached to the tenets of that; church 


member; and that the , gutwa 
marks of his zal! in chat reſpect 
have gone much beyond any. chat, * 


have been diſplayed by his brgthres | | 


of Mentz aud Cologne. 
This curious; paſtoral letter will, 
however, fpgal for him and for it - 
* ſelf. - After ſtatiag tœhis clergy; the 
objects which they ſhoald have in 
view, and, the conduct which they 
[DJ] ſhoald 


ms 
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mould obſerve in the diſcharge of 
fttdboſe ſaered functions to which the 
are afſignedy' he'dwells aueh 
upon the inſtructions which th 

2 ould- give to the people —— 
uus ſubjects; and ſtrictly charges 
tte rectors to confine themſelves in 
their ſermons: to morality, and to 
the practical duties of a virtuous 
"life, which all may underſtand and 
profit by, inſtead of entering into 


abtruſe queſtions 'and theological 


?diſquiſitions, which, beyond the ea- 
: E of moſt of their auditors, 
-ferve only to excite troubleſome or 
dangerous doubts,” and to diffuſe an 


idle ſpirit of diſputation, which fre- 


quently tends to the treating of the 
moſt delicate or ſacred ſubjects with 
Artererence. He then firiftly pre- 
ſoribes that all luxury ſhoald be ba- 


E  "-piſhed from the churches't obſerv- 


ting'(rather*in- the (ſentiments of a 
preſbyter of i reformed church, than 
the language of a Roman Catholic 
_ "-prinecand prelate) That neatneſs 
and tdecency” are all that are be- 
fitting the Houſe of the Lord: 
"that; on days of ceremony, worldly 
magnificence ſhonld' be avoided, the 
effect of which was to exeite more 


f enrioſity than of devotion ; and 


©" Forbids that the muſic of the theatres 
mould - ever *be brought into the 
*-etiurches; He enjoins the paſtors to 
ue their utmoſt endeavours to unde- 
©"Teive and to wean the people from 


Rheir preſent abſurd not ions and pre- X | 
ons. The late _ we had, dur- 
2 


A gs coneerning wizards, phan- 
Toms, ſpells, and rarfing the devil, all 
of which are the offspring of the 
groſſeſt folly and ignorance; that 


they ſhall difeharge to their flocks of | 
X » RomanCatholic communion; which, 


the reſpective functions of fathers 
jndges, and ſpiritual plryſicians; that 


they ſhould viſit them frequently; 
and that they ſhould never, except 


is eaſes of abſolute neceſſity, ſend 


[ 


ſubſtitutests ſupply. their own place 


among the poor, who are thoſe thut 
ſtand moſt in need oſ conſolation and 
aſſiſtancee. Feen 
It ſhould not be forg 
that the Elector of Mentz has com- 


menced a reform of the eccleſiaſtical 
orders in his dominion $ that he has 
already obtained the conſent of the 
-pope for the ſuppreſſion of three 
monaſteries; and fas applied their 
revenues to the ſupport of the uni- 
verſity, and to the uſe of ſome of the 
new ſcheols, which, upon the plan 
of an improved ſyſtem of education, 
have been inſtituted and moſt libe- 
rally endowed by himſelf. It may 
likewiſe be'a matter of ſome curi- 
ofity'to take notice, that the Bible, 
in the language off the country, is 
frequently to be met with in the 
hands of the Roman Cathollic' inha- 


bitants of that electorate; and that 


the clergy have for ſeveral years 
permitted it to be read, under ſome 
very moderate reſtrictions with re- 
ſpect to the age and qualifications of 
the parties applying 
Me now refiirn to affairs mevelj 
political. Ihe ſudden deut li of the 
landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, which 
happened on the laſt of October, 


1795, was not capable of producing 


an immediate eſſect on the public 
ſtate of Germany; his eldeſt ſon, 
William, count of) Hana, Who was 
then turned of forty yehrs of age; 
ſueceeding of courſe in his poſſeſſi- 


ing his father's lifetime, and fo 
long ago as the year 1754, departed 
ſo far from the religious principle: 
of his anceſtors, as to enter into the 


however, producing no change i 
the ſtate of the government, nor i 
the condition or perſuaſion of li 
ſubjects, was to be Nen 
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ly as a private tranſaction. Tt is 
well known that he had lived for 
many years upon very ill terms with 
the princeſs . his conſort, who 
was a daughter of England; and 
he is ſaid to have been much diſ- 
poſed to French intereſts and poli- 
tics, although the love of money 
induced him to hire his troops to 
England in the American war, The 
political ſentiments of the preſent 
landgrave are ſaid to be directly the 
reverſe of thoſe. held by his father; 
and as he is cloſely allied in blood, 
ſo he is ſaid to be no leſs attached 
by diſpoſition to the intereſts of the 
reigning family of Great Britain. 
The vaſt ſums of money which that 
cuuntry and family have drawn 


from England through the courſe of 


the late war, together with the 
very large pecuniary legacies, which 
have been ſince willed to the latter 
by the princeſs Amelia, ſeem to af- 
ford them the means, along with 
the military turn of the people, the 
arbitrary nature of the government, 


| and their large hereditary poſſeſ- 


ſions, of becoming very potent in 
Germany; and it may well be pre- 
ſumed, will have no fmall effect in 
ſupporting their claim to the ninth 


electorate; a buſineſs which lies ſo 


long dormant, through the claſhing 
of the great political intereſts that 
divide . empne. | | 

The ſpringing up of a new pro- 
phet in the Upper Aſia (an inftance 
of ambition under a different cha- 
racter) might, at certain periods, 
have been conſidered as the indica- 
tion of ſome extraordinary revolu- 
tion in the Eaſtern world But the 
general diſpoſition of things in the 
preſent day is far from being fa- 
vourable to the growth, in any great 
degree, of ſuch impoſtures; and 
even in thoſe regions which ſcemed 


LI 


at all times to have been peculiarly 
adapted by nature or circumſtance 
to the production of fanatical en- 
thuſiaſm, checks and difficulties now 
occur, which prevent the former 
dangerous and wonderful effects 
from taking place. ö 

The Sheich Manſour pretended 
that he was pre- doomed by the eter- 
nal and immutable decrees of Hea- 
ven to fill up the meaſure of divine 
revelation to mankind ; that as he 
was the laſt prophet that ever was 
to appear, ſo he was to cloſe up and 
to affix the ſeal to the ordinances of 
Providence; that he was not ſent 
to ſubvert the inſtitutes anddoarine 
of Mahomet, whoſe miſſion was 
equally divine with his own, bur to 
reſtore them to their original pu- 
rity, with ſuch additions and altera- 
tions as the preſent ſtate of things 
rendered neceflary ; that the fore- 
known cori uptions of mankind, and 
of the text and doctrines of Maho- 
met, had occaſioned his being pre- 
deſtined from the beginning to this 
great and important office, As the 
reform of mankind was to be now 
general and complete, and that the 
obſtinacy'of many infidels was too 
incorrigible to be wrought upon by 

erſuaſion, or even by miracle, ſo, 
in imitation of hiz great prototype, 
he aſſumed the uſe of the ſword, as 
well as of the ſpirit, for the accom- 
pliſhment of that great work. - 

It was at firſt given out that it 
was his object entirely to overthrow 
the doctriae of Mahomet, and to 
erect a ne ediſice upon its ruins; 
and that, repreſenting the miſſion f 
that prophet as completed, and his 
power and authority in the govern- 
ment of this world as expired, he 
had forbidden the pilgrimages to 
Mecca, and all acts of devotion to 
him, as unlawful. But theſe ac 

[CD] 2 ; counts 


625 
counts do not accord with ſubſe- 
quent well-ſupported circumſtances; 
and it ſeems probable that he only 
pretended that his new miſſion was 
intended to reform the doctrines, 
- and to ſupply the deficiencies of the 

Former, with ſuch additions' as the 
preſent. ſtate of mankind required, 


and | the * new lights communicated 
but at the fame 


to Him reſcrihed; 
time. aſſuming greater powers, as 
the laſt prophet, than had been 
ebmmiunicated fo the former, or to 
any 6ther; for it is to be remem- 
bered · that the ſeriptiires, eſpecially 
the old, form much of the ground- 


Work fer all Mahometan reformers . 


and prophets. ” It is alſo probable 
that" che impoſtor's e and 


pretenfions varied” according to eir- 
cumſtances, che effect Which he 


found they produced; and the von- 
dition or temper of his hearers; 
that the language which he held 


with the 1 5 theologians Was 
Probably different from that 
uſed tb bis bar baron followers; and 
ry even among them, great myſ⸗ 
tefßes x 
"Sas Sag 

he Wide and deſblste bt 


| bordering: on'the Caſpian ea were 
for vatious cauſks, partieularly their 


remoteneſs, the diyerfity and weak- 
neſs of their governments, with the 
ignorance” and ſuperſtition” of the 


people, the beſt choſen ' ſcene. for. 


the new prophet's exhibition that 


5 perhaps the world in the preſent day 


could have aſſorded. He had ac- 
gordingly made à conſiderable pro- 


grefs 0 his undertaking before he 


was heard of at Conſtantinople, and 
then he was repreſented as being 
already at the head of a multitude 


of armed” enthuſiaſts, and that he 
intended nothing leſs than the- ſub- 


| rerſion of the -cllabliſhed region. 


ade. 
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ere referved for the choſen 


| length * that the prophet 


In the preſent convulſed and dif. 
ordered ſtate of the empire this 


| intelligence could not but - cauſe 


munch alarm to the Porte; they were 
not ignorant of the effect which a 
pretended revelation from heaven 
might produce in countries ſo prone 
to religious deluſion; and they 
knew that the reſtleſs temper of 
theſe barbarous nations rendered 
them at all times ready to follow 
any leader, without even the pre- 
tence of religion, whoheld out proſ- 
pects bf war and ſpoil to them. The 
innumerable ſects into which the 
Mahometan religion is ſplit, and 
the extraordinary opinions held by 
many of chem, ſeemed likewiſe to 
open the way for any bold inno- 
vator, who pretended to new lights, 
and an extraordinary ſanctity, to 
accompliſn a dangergus revolution. 
Orders were accordingly diſ- 
patelied to the Turk iſh commanders 
in Armenia and the adjoining coun- 
tries, to be ſtudiouſly upon their 
guard againſt the deſigns of the im- 
poſtor; and at the ſame time that 
they narrowly watched his motions 
and; conduct; and endeavoured to 


penetrate into his real character and 


defigns, to abſtain from any wanton 
outrage againſt him or his follow- 
ers. Turkiſh divines and theolo- 
giaus were likewiſe commiſſioned to 
confer with him, to enquire into his 
religious opinions, and particularly 
into the objects of his pretended 
miſſion. The - renioteneſs of the 
ſcene, with the difficulties of com- 
munication; and of obtaining intel 
ligence in theſe waſte and wide 
countries, whoſe- limits are ſcarcely 
known hy their immediate rulers, 
occafioned long anxious expectation 
at Conſtantinople for the reſult of 
theſe enquiries. It however at 


had 
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had given full ſatisfaction to the de- 
puted divines on the ſubject of re- 
ligion, and the orthodoxy of his 
principles; but what was of infi- 
nitely more importance than his re- 
ligious tenets, it was at the ſame 


time diſcovered, that all the mili- 
tary fury of his zeal was directed 


againſt the Chriſtians ; they being 
the infidels, whoſe converſion being 
hopeleſs, rendered their extermina- 
tion neceſſary. ; 

This intelligence was ſoon farther 
confirmed, by the new ſaint's com- 
mencing, at the head of his fol- 
lowers, a fierce war againſt the 
Georgians ; and they being allied 
with the Ruſſians, and his enmity 
being directed equally againſt all 
Chriſtians, this original object of 
alarm ſoon became an uſeful inſtru- 


ment of the Turkiſh government. 


For he ſounded the alarm among 
the Leſſghis, and all the other na- 
tions of Caucaſean Tartars (who 
have in all ages been among the 
fierceſt, braveſt, and moſt indepen- 


dent of mankind) of the danger to 


which their religion and, liberties 
were expoſed, through the power 
and near approach of the Ruſſians; 
2nd thus contributed to the forming 
of a general combination againſt. 
them, at a time when the Porte, 


from the critical ſituation of her af- 


fairs, however dangerous and fatal 
ſhe knew their progreſs in that quar- 


ter would be to her intereſts and 


ſafety, could not venture to make 


any direct oppoſition to their de- 


} 


figns ' | b 
Among the other extraordinary 
conceſſions which the emperor ex- 
torted fram the Porte, not as the 
price of his friendſip (for that was 
not even pretended) but merely of 
his preſent quieſcence, none could 


be more ſingular in the conception, 


or extrayagantly unreaſonable and 
unjuſt in the demand, than that of 
his requiring payment at Conſtan- 
tinople for the loſſes which his ſub- 
jects had ſultained from the piracies 
of the Barbary ſtates, together with 
the reſtoration of the captives; and 


a peremptory requiſition that they 


ſhould in fature be entirely freed 
from their depredations. It was in 
vain ſhewn that the grand ſignior 
held no ſuch authority at preſent 
over thoſe ſtates as could in any de- 
gree euable him to reſtrain their 
piracies, or even warrant his mak- 
ing ſuch a demand upon them ; that 
he was not in a condition to com- 
pel them to any meaſures which 
were contrary to their own intereſtz 


or likings; but that, if it had been 
otherwiſe, it would be as contrary 


to juſtice as to reaſon, that, havin 

no complaint againſt them - himſelf; 
he ſhould enter into ſuch a war on 
the account of another; that the 


idea of his being anſwerable for 


their piracies, and making good 


the loſſes ſuſtained by them, was ſo 
extravagant in its nature, that it, 


could fcarcely be ſuppoſed it was 
ſeriouſly adopted. 5 
The arrogance of power on the 


one ſide, and a fearful ſenſe of it 


on the other, could not but produce 
humiliating effects. The Barbary 
ſtates have, of late years, ſhaken off 
almoſt every appearance of depen- 
dance on the Porte, (nor was that at 


any time ſo perfect as to reſtrain - 


their piracies) and the Algerines 


not long ſince refuſed, with tbe 
greateſt inſolence, to pay a ſmall 


cuſtomary tribute upon the acceſ- 
ſion of a ncw dey, 


ſignior found himſelf under the ne- 
ceſſity of ſuing to his old vaſſals to 
afford that ſecurity to the empe- 
ror's new commerce at Trieſte and 
Fiume, ; 


* 


— 


Vet the grand 
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| Fiume, (who had not a angle ſhip 
or frigate of war for its protection) 


which the old trading powers of the 


Mediterranean, poſſeſſed of conſi- 


derable naval force, cannot procure 


for themſelves. It cannot be doubt- 


dd that ſome reſpe& for paſt dig- 


nity, a regard to the general inte- 


' reſts and ſecurity of the Mahometan 
| 4 with a conſideration of the 


ſha and critical ſtate of the Ot- 


toman empire, were the motives 


# that operated with the piratical 


ſtates of Barbary in granting a peace 
to the emperor*s ſubjects, | 

We have before taken notice of 
the progreſs which arts and general 
knowledge are making in Conſtan- 
tinople, and that the grand ſignior 
had himſelf ordered the erection of 


erer He has ſince gone 


rther, and haz ordered editions of 
the Ottoman Hiſtory, and of ſeve- 
ral uſeful and valuable works, to be 


printed at his own expence. 


It was not, however, to be ex- 
pected, that the new experiments 


and phyſical diſcoveries with reſpect 
to air, and the means of human 
eonveyance through it, ſhould have 
yet reached that capital, which had 
fo long been wrapped in the ſeem- 
ingly impenetrable gloom of indo- 
lence and-ignorance, and where a 
ſtupid pride ſhut out the means of 
information, and ſeemed even to 
ſeal up the forirces of curioſity. It 
was a little to be expected, that 


whenever ſuch knowledge was com- 


municated, or its effect diſplayed, 


the artiſt or adventurer ſhould not 
have been a native of the'Weſtern 
world. ; 955 


But, contrary to all ſpeculation: 


on that ſubject, a Perſian phyſician 


had the honour to be the firſt aero- 


naut, who not only attempted but 


| - ſucceſsfully accompliſhed the pur- 


\ 


— 
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poſe of aſcending into the regions 
of the clouds at Conſtantinople. 
Though this Eaſtern philoſopher, 


undoubtedly, derived his knowledge 


from the numberleſs experiments 
made in France and England, yet, 
confidering the frequent failures 
which occurred in both, and the 
great expence which conſtantly at- 
tends theſe projects, the facility with 
which he conſtructed and filled with 
gas, or air, a balloon of great ſize, 
without ſubſcription or ſupport of 
any kind, is not a little ſuprizing. 
His ingenuity and courage were, 
however, amply rewarded in the 
event. {n the preſence of the grand 
fignior and his. principal officers, 
he, accompamied 'with two gentle- 
men of the court, aſcended into the 
air from the grand terrace, which 
had been elegantly decorated for 
the-purpoſe. They had previouſly 
paid their reſpects perſonally to the 


ſultan, who preſented each of them 


with a rich peliſſe, which they tri- 
umphantly wore in the aſcent. No- 
thing could be more flattering ta 
the aeronauts, or more magnificent, 


than the fight which they had ta 


contemplate ; all the inbabitants of - 


that imperial city gazing and loſt 
in admiration, and the forbidden 
beautiful gardens of the ſeraglio 
open to view, and filled with the 
ſultanas and ladies in their richeſt 
habits. They paſſed over into Aſia, 
and came proſperouſly to ground at. 


about 30 leagues diſtance from the 


capital, aſter ſurveying one of the 
moſt beautiful and moft delightful 
countries in the univerſe. After a 
knowledge of the terrors which the 
ſight of balloons have impreſſed on 
the minds of the people in the phi- 
loſophical countries of England and 


France, we may form ſome idea of 


the effect which this produced o 
8 tho 
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the  Afratic fide. of the Helleſpont, 
at ſuch a diitance from the capital, 
But the Mahometans were ſtruck 
with peculiar and inexpreſſible dread 
and horror, under the ſuppoſition 
that their prophet was coming to 
take vengeance for their manifold 
offences. In this terror they proſ- 
trated themſelves every where upon 
the earth; and it was with the ut - 
moſt difficulty that the aeronauts 
could fo far undeceive a few of the 
moſt ſenſible and courageous, as to 
procure aſſiſtance for ſecuring the 
dalloon. The aęronauts were treat- 
ed with the greateſt marks of diſ- 
tinction and honour upon their re- 
turn to court, and molt nobly re- 
warded, particularly | the Perſian 
phylician, by the grand ſignior; 
who likewiſe ordered the balloon to 
be hung up in the church of St. 
Sophia as a perpetual memorial of 
ſo wonderful an event. 

Aͤt the ſame time that this adven- 
ture excited ſo much pleaſure, and 


vas ſo amply rewarded at Conſtan- 


tinople, ſuch is the difference of 
taſte and opinion, that the proffered 


exertions of one of the moſt emi- 


nent zerial voyagers were rejected 
by the emperor of Germany and 
the Pruſſian monarch; and all at- 
tempts of the kind were abſolutely 
forbidden by the empreſs of Ruſſia 
in any part of her dominions. The 
refuſal of theſe great princes was 
founded on the inutility of the diſ- 
covery, and the fatal conſequences 
to which theſe voyages were liable, 
and with which they had already 
been attended. The great expence 
which they occaſioned, and the loſs 
of time and idleneſs which they ex- 
„were un- 
doubtedly, though not ſpecified, a- 
mong the operating cauſes of re- 
jection with theſe prudent princes, 


In the beginning of the year 
1784, an unexpected miniſterial re- 
yolution took place in Denmark. - 


It was not, however, attended with 


any other conſequences, than that 
of a reform or change in the coun» 
cils and government of that king- 


dom. The queen dowager, who is q 
a princeſs ef the houſe of Brun. 


wick Wolfenbuttle, and who in 
common with her family is poſſeſſed 
of no ſmall ſhare of ſpirit and abi. 
lity, is almoſt neceſſarily fond of 
power, and ftrongly addicted to 
ſtate intrigue. Her being a ſecond 
wife, perhaps, enabled her to ae- 


quire the greateſt degree of influ. 


ence in the late reign, and other 
circumſtances afforded her an op- 
portunity not only of retaining but 
increaſing it in the preſent. This 
fondneſs 25 power, and the jealouſy 
attendant on it, were generally ſap, 
poſed to have operated principally in 
producing that fatal revolution, in 
which the late unfortunate queen 


Carolina Matilda was the chief : Y 


victim, but in which two of the 
ruling miniſters and favourites pe- 
riſhed, under circumſtances of ſuch 


inhuman cruelty, as ſtruck all Eu- 


rope with horror. The nation has 


ſince been ſunk in a degrading ſtate 


of apathy, and ſcemed- almoſt ens 
tirely to have. loſt its rank in the 
eſtimation and conſideration of the 
other powers of Europe. 
That bloody cataſtryphe ſerved to 
eſtabliſh the power of the queen 
dowager- beyond. all controul, and 
beyond the probability of its bein 
ſhaken. She had filled the gr 


offices of ſtate with her adherents 
and favourites; and the infant fon 
of the unhappy Matilda being little 


thought of, and the probabilities 
againſt his life at that tender age 


being conſiderable, her ſon prince 


F 
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| 3 Trederte (the king's holt brother . 
F who was ready arrived at ma 
hood, Was Tboked up to as the pret 
fumpti dee futceſſor to the throne: 
IS cat alb things ſeemed to concur 
| in fecuring ber influence and au- 
” tYhority for life; as they ſeemed 
Ferm fixed for the. preſent, and 
3 they could not be expected to ſuffer 
any diminution under the future got 
vernment of an only ſons brought 
up undder her own tuition atid max? 
ims. MB bin Bots #1 | 1 
Bru But Hime, which;though the great 
yer, ſehreuite tke great renol 
vatot of all fublunary things, was 
P reparing gtd thro A ſudden cloud 
Ser all cheſe briglit and flattering 


fpects. The gate infant prince 
ro al Wasapproackinix faſt to — 


ty, land beſides thoſe pleaſing em- 


belfifhments incident to the Feu 


ef Foüth anch good conſtitution, af. 
forded indications of other qualities 
Which, — 2 highly grateful to 

the people large, were particu- 
larly flattering to the hopes of the 
friends and partizans of his mother; 
and that defeription including all 
thoſe — had either ſuffered them- 
ſelxes through the conſequences of 
the late revofution, or who reſented 
the injuries of "their friends who 
had,” together with all ſuch who 
Re dit isfiéd; upon whatever ac- 


edönt,; with che preſent condrct of 


public affairs, the 1 could, not 
but be numerous. ee 
Gp 21 0 Upon the opening 
I #9412: bis 15th year, the 
Hee ab peared: with" ſuch uncom- 
by wp Heeompliſpments, and 
ayed ſuch forward and manly 


1 e Abilities, that he be- 
5 came the hope and darling object 
of the nation: We are not ſuffi- 
ciently maſters of the ſubject, to be 
able to er detail 2 the pre- 
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vious 'meaſtres which he purſ, ved for 
the overthtow of the: Janto,: who, 
under the name of the cabinet, or 
council of ſtate, were the oſtenfible 
directors of the affairs of the king- 
dom; the event, however, ſhews, 
that he derived every benefit from 
his own popularity, and from the 
odium under which the ruling pow- 


ers laboured on account of the fate 


of his mother, for the accompliſh- 
ment of his purpoſe ; and it is evi- 
dent that his Se were judi- 
eious, andhis couneils ( from what- 
ever r derived) prudent and 
wiſe. The darkfeſs which ever 
prevails in deſpotie courts renders 
us equally incapable of determining 
whether the king took a previous, 


or any active ſhare in the buſineſs; 
or whether he only gave a ſariQion 


and confirmation t& _—_ was al- 
ready' neee 
However theſe things 
were, the firſt great 
point publicly attained by the prince 
was his being. declared major, and 
his taking place at the head of 
the council-board accordingly. 'This 
was the immediate prelude to the 
diſſolution of the junto, who ſeemed 
to have no intimation of their ap- 
proaching fate, until they were in- 
formed by the prince, that the King 
his father had no farther occaſion 
for their ſervices. | At the ſame | 
time all the public departments re- 


April 14th. | 


ceived" notice, that they were not 


to acknowledge or obey any orders 
from the late cabinet; and an or- 
dinance was immediately publiſhed, 
that no orders from the council of 
ſtate were in future to be received 
or conſidered as valid, which had 
not been previouſſy reported to the 
king, ſigned by him, and counter- 
ſigned by the prince royal. This 
was followed by the late platen, 


the 


| 


che counts Roſencrantz and Bern- 
ſtorff, being recalled from their 


of a new adminiſtration, in which 
only one of the late cabinet was 
retained, At their firſt meeting a 
new plan of adminiſtration, ſaid to 
be compoſed by the prince, and.to 
have already received the royal 


preſence of his father; and, being 
approved of by all, and then ſigned 
by the king, became an authentic 
inſtrument of government. 
prince was immediately appointed 
preſident of the new council, which 


Frederic, and five or fix of the 
newly-appointed great officers of 
tate, | 8 

No revolution of the ſort, under 
ſuch a government, affecting a par- 
ty ſo long and ſo firmly rooted in 
power, and ſupported by ſuch great 
intereſts, was ever accompliſhed 
with greater facility; nor has the 
temper, moderation and wiſdom, 
which preſided in the whole con- 
duct of the buſineſs, been often 
equalled. No other marks of re- 
probation or reſentment were expes 
rienced by the members of the late 
| cabinet, than the mere deprivation 
of their power, and loſs of their 
places: the ſmalleſt - harſhneſs, or 
remembrance of paſt injury, did 
not appear in any part of the pro- 
ceedings, This conduct will ap- 
pear the more exemplary and wiſe, 
to thoſe who recollect the unequalled 
eruelties which ſtained. the preced- 
ing revolution, and who conſider 
the bitterneſs of ſpirit which their 
remembrance could not ſtill but in- 
evitably excite. 4448 | 


dom prevailed in every thing. The 
queen dowager, as ſome conſolation 


4 


long exile, and placed at the head 


ſanction, was read by him. the 


The 


was compoſed of his uncle prince 


The ſame is 5 wil. 


4 


* 


for that diſappointment which bh bf 


ambition ſuffered, and for thats 75 
of maſked power, which h olds ont. - 14. 


ſuch irreſiſtible charms to her ſex 


and time of life, was gratified by 


the princely donation from the king, 
of the ſuperb caſtle of Frederieſ- 
burgh, iu the dutchy of Holſtein, 
with the,extenfive demeſnes, eſtates, 
and royalties. appertaining to it; 
and; to render this free gift the more 
plealingſand-complete, it was grant- 
ed in perpetuity, with full autho- 
rity. to; the queen to transfer, Tell, 
or diſpoſe , of it by bequeſt, in 
whatever manner ſhe might think 
proper. Similar large poſſeſſions, 
with the ſame unhmited rights, were 
conferred upon prince Frederic, 
whoſe conduct through all the paſt 
tranſactions had been fo blameleis, 
that even his being the inſtrument 
or object of another's ambition 
could not throw the ſmalleſt degree 
of imputation upon his character. 
The queen dowager retired to her 
caſtle in Holſtein, and the moſt 
perfect {tranquillity prevailed and 
continued throughout the king- 
dom. | B 
The prince royal of Denmark has 
had the happy fortune, inſtead of di- 
miniſhing the early hopes that were 
formed of him, or loſing any part of 
the eſtimation in which he was held, 
to confirm and increaſe both in a 


very high degree. Beſides his unuſual 


attention and application to public” 
buſineſs, he ſhews a moſt laudable 
diſpoſition to letters, and is become 
the patron of learned men, and of. 5 
literature, Inſtead of waſting his 
time in the amuſements and ſports | 
incident to his time of life and 
condition, he is already erecting an 
indelible mongiment to his fame, by 
becoming therefſtorer of the learn- 
ing, hiſtory, and antiquities of his 
ET : country. 


F F * , 7 'Q 
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bs 


country. The early hiſtory of the 


Northern nations has been buried in 


the deepeſt darkneſs, which has like- 


Vviſe ferved to involve that of a great 


. 


rt of Europe in much obſcurity. 
et ſuch a ſhare of learning as was 


equal to the preſervation, in ſome 


ſorm or degree, of the traditions 
and monuments of antiquity, pre- 


Quiled in ſeveral parts of the North, 


which now retain no veſtiges of 


their ever poſſeſſing any ſuch light; 
and late diſcoveries ſnew, that it 
was extended even to remote parts 
' of Ruſſia. But Iceland, which was 


- firſt the great and laſt depoſitory of 


the old Runic learning, fables, and 
mythology, became ſuddealy the 
great luminary of the North, with 
reſpect to the new Chriſtian litera- 
ture. Iceland ſoon ſunk, under the 
preffare of calamity and the gloom 
of ignorance, into nearly a forget- 
fulneſs of its paſt ſtate ; while the 
labours of its bards and ſages, with 


the ftill more early remains of an- 


wes - 


tiquity, were buried in obſcurity, 


The prince has moſt liberally 


applied a conſiderable ſhare of his 


perſonal income or revenue to the 


ancient lore. 


recovery and developement of this 
For this purpoſe he 
has employed learned men and ju- 
dicious antiquaries to examine the 


public archives and private depoſi- 


tories in Denmark and Norway, in- 
eluding the royal libraries and mu- 
ſeums, for every thing that could 
tend to throw light upon the ob- 
Fer, which they had in view. The 

ong-forgotten repoſitories of Ice- 
land were ſcrutinized in the ſame 
manner; and the remains of anti- 
quity, in proſe and verſe, have been 
retrieved from duſt and aſhes, once 
more to behold the light. The re- 


fſult of this ſearch has been highly 
' favourable and flattering to its au- 
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thors. The moſt valuable diſco. 


veries are ſaid to have been made; | 
and it is further ſaid, that great | 
ability, judgment, and induſtry, are - 
uſed in ſelecting, collating, and 
preparing for the preſs, thoſe parts b 
which appear deſerving of publica. h 
tion. From ſome detached parts or 5 
fragments of them which have al. F 
ready appeared, it may be expected - 
that they will throw no ſmall light . 
upon the early hiſtory of theſe king. 
doms, at leaſt upon that of the I 
northern parts of Great Britain, of 
Ireland, and of the numerous iſlands th 
appertaining to Scotland. It 1s not jy 
impoſſible, nor even improbable, 0 
conſidering the long depredations 8 
of the Danes in chele countries, but ; 
that ſome valuable records or mo- , 
numents, of which no memorial is 2 
exiſting at home, may be diſco- 10 
rered in theſe reſearches, | L 
It may not be thought improper a 
to turn our eyes for a moment from g 
the contemplation 'of political re- 2 
volutions to thoſe great events of 1 
nature which feemed to have marked T 
the preſent time. They are equally a 
intereſting to all nations, as they 4 
affect the concerns we hold in com- of 
mon, and ſtrike the imagination F 
with the greateſt force, becauſe in 8 
thoſe calamities which we inffict ber 
upon each other the power as well WF ran 
as the feebleneſs of man is diſ. Fu. 
played, and his ſufferings ſeem al de 
leviated by the gratification of his iſ the 
vanity : but in thoſe which pro- char 
ceed from natural cauſes, we are 7M 
entirely impotent and paſſive ;\ we Wil reco 
bow down, and recognize the imbe- 5 
cility of our condition. 1 of tl 
A ſucceſſion of ſevere, irregular, "El 
and what are deemed-unnaturalfyes- WW Ty. 
ſons, attended with many violet o_ 
ſhocks of the &dirth, and exttaordi- from 
nary commotions in the heavens, 


have, 


have, for ſome years, grievouſly af- 


the globe. The deſolation occa- 
fioned by earthquakes was not con- 
fined to Calabria or to Europe. Few 
great portions of the earth, from 
Formoſa in the Eaſt, to Santa Fe 
and Mexico in the Weſt, have eſ- 
caped being injured or alarmed by 
theſe awful concuſſions of nature, 
In the ſame manner, tempeſts, hur- 
ricanes, tornadoes, attended with 
their uſual concomitant, violent ir- 
ruptions, and fatal inundations of 


not Bl the ſea, haye more or leſs ſwept the 
ble, ſeas, and defolated the coaſts, near- 
101 i lv in all countries and climates : 
but thoſe of the Eaſt, and of the Welt 
mo- Indies, at all times liable to their 
xl 1 influence, have now experienced 
fco- BY their fury in a degree before un- 
| known. | FE ; 
"_— That other great ſcourge and de- 
rom i firoyer of mankind, the peſtilence, 
re, has deſolated, with unequalled ma- 
of Bi livnity, thoſe countries which, from 
ked whatever cauſe, ſeem to lie more 
ally peculiarly within the ſphere of its 
hey Bil action. From the Atlantic borders 
on” of Morocco to the extremities of 
on Egypt, and. from Paleſtine to the 
n mouth of the Euxine, the African 
flict and Aſiatic coaſts of the Mediter- 
wel ranean, with thoſe of Thrace on the 
dil European fide, the cruelty of its 
al ravages has been more ſevere, and 
his the deſtruction of mankind greater, 
chan at any period within the reach 
of memory, or perhaps within the 
records of hiſtory. - | 
be. Europe has likewiſe had its ſhare 
7 of thoſe evils, which no wiſdom can 
2 ſoreſee, no art or force prevent. 
* Through a ſucreſſion of ſuch unto- 
wy ward ſeaſons as we have mentioned ; 
"from the ſummer's partaking of the 
0, (ure of winter; fem the winters 
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being without example in their ſe- 
fied mankind in various parts of verity ; from deſtructive tempeſts, 
the world, and in every quarter of violent and untimely rains and 


ſnows, long droughts, and exceſſive 
heats ; and, to ſum up all, * an 
exceſs and irregularity in the uſual 
operations of nature, the labour 
and hopes of the huſbandman have 
been frequently fruſtrated, and a 
very great failure of the fruits and 
products of the earth has very ge- 
nerally taken place. 


To increaſe theſe calamities, ſome 


of the fineſt parts of Germany, Hun- 


gary, Italy and France, where the 
fertility of the ſoil, or the height of 
cultivation, ſeemed in ſome ſort to 
bid defiance tò the aſperity of the 
ſeaſons, have been deſolated by the 
repeated and untimely inundations 
of their great rivers ; which, haviag 
frequently taken place in the ſum- 
mer and autumn, were the more fa- 
tally deſtructive in their effect. It 
was upon one of theſe afflicting oc- 
cafions, that the illuſtrious prince 
Leapold of Brunſwick, became a 
victim to his humane and heroic en- 
deavour(on the a7thof April, 1785) 
to ſave the lives of a diſtracted mo- 
ther's children, who were encloſed 
by the ſtill-· increaſing waters of the 
Oder, and on the point of periſhing 
before her eyes. The prince, partly 
perhaps as'a rebuke to the coward- 
lineſs of the peaſants, hut \more- 
through the generoſity of his na- 
ture, put off in a ſmall boat to 
their aſſiſtance, which being driven 
by the violence of the current againſt 
the ſtumpof an overthrown tree, it 
was unhappily ſtaved and overſet.— 
Poland and Lithuania, bowed down 


as they already were under the 


weight of their moral and political 
evils, were likewiſe doomed to bear 
their proportion of theſe phyſical 
calamities; nor did Pruſſia (now 

ouly | 


Alt was — this Baer 
alone loſt a million of ſheep by the 
inundations, and by the — 
want of food, and diſtempers which 
they produced; the loſs in cattle 
was proportional. The moſt fertile 
countries in Europe, and thoſe which 


dad been wont to relieve the neceſ- 


fities of others, being thus reduced 
tio penury by the failure or deſtrue- 
tion of their harveſts, it is no won- 
der that the frozen and ſterile regi- 


ons of the North-ſhould now expe- 


rience the- greateſt diſtreſs. Their 
winters for three or four years had 
been ſevere beyond all known ex- 
ample. The extremity of the cold 
was infupportable to man and beaſt. 
The moſt fertile provinces of Ruſ- 
fra, and even Livonia itſelf (the 
plenteous granary of the North) 
failed of producing their accuſtomed 
harveſts. This afforded either cauſe 
or pretence to the court of Peterſ- 
. - buygh, (for it is ſuppoſed that poli- 
tical ſuſpicion or jealouſy, operated 
at leaſt equally): to withhold the ſti- 
pulated ſupplies of corn from Livo- 
+ mia. to Sweden, which ſhe was by 
treaty bound to permit the exporta- 
tion of. By this means Sweden was 
reduced to the greatelt diſtreſs, and 
| her, northern provinces particularly 
ſuffered every degree of calamity. 
The Daniſh iſlands would have 
been abundantly ſupplied by their 
German provinces, if other wants, 
much more extenſive than their own, 
hed, not demanded immediate ſup- 
| Plies, The great kingdom of Nor- 
way had for ſome years -laboured 
under almoſt every degree of natu- 
ral evil which the irregularity or 
viclence of ſeaſons could inflict. 
Nearly all the reſources of ſuſte- 


nance and means of ſupporting life 
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were cut off, at the very time that 
the extremity of the cold rendered 
a more than uſual ſupply neceſſary 
ro its preſervation: even the pro- 
like northern ſeas refuſed their tri. 
bute of fiſh, a ſupply which had 
ever before appeared inexhauſtible. 
Government did every thing in its 
power to aſſiſt a nation which forms 
its principal ftrength ; but the coun- 
try was too extenſive,” and the de- 
mands too vaſt, for any foreign 
ſupply. The conſequences were 
dreadful : many thouſands periſhed 
through abſolute famine ; and a 
much greater number through the 
fatal diſorders which it produces. 
But the heavy portion of calamity 
allotted to the unhappy country of 
Iceland, beſides being ſingular in 
its nature, ſcemed in the amount to 
exceed that of any other. That ſe. 
queſtered iſland, once the ſeat of the 
northern muſes, had been before 
defolated by a dreadful: peſtilence, 
which in the 14th century ſwept all 
the regions of the north, but had 
been particularly fatal bere. It 
never recoyered in any reſpect the 
effects of that ſhock, nor in any de- 
gree its former ſlate of Population, 
Its paſtoral inhabitants, being in a 


great meaſure ſecured by poveity 


and diſtance from rapine and op- 
preſſion, and ignorant of the artifi- 
cial wants which alternately ſweeten 
and embitter human life in more 
genial climates, were contented and 
happy under all the rigours of their 
inclement ſkies, and found in their 
flocks, herds, and fiſhertes, a com- 
penſation for the ſterility of their 
country with reſpect to corn... 


But they had been at all tip 


expoſed to a dreadful internal er 
my, whoſe rage was as irreſiſtiblk⸗ 
as its operations were uncertain and 


| unlimiced. Mount Hecla, and the 


Other 


* 
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ether volcanoes, which ſo: much diſ- 


hat tinguiſh that iſland, although, per- 
my haps, they promote the purpoſes of 
ary vegetation, |: by communicating a 
OY genial warmth to its frogen bokum, 
KP have. at all times been the ter- 
bad ror, and at particular periods the 
ble ſcourge and deſtroyers, of the in- 
ro habitants. 3 

N The calamity, however, in the 
4 28 preſent inſtance, was of a nature 
de: hitherto without example. Inſtead 
gn of the open deſolation common to 
2 the awful eruptions of -, volcanocs, 
hed BY the country it{elf, together with its 
d tho products, were now conſumed by a 


creeping ſubterraneous ſire. This 
. deſtroyer of nature in Jits ſource, 


ut) made its firſt appearance in the 
of month of June, 1784, in the weſtern 
mn part of the diſtrict of Skaptfield, and 
t to on a mountain called Skapton Glu 
fe- ver. The devouring fire, which 
the conſumed; or reduced to .cinders; 
fore every thing in its way, continued 
"> borning until the month of May in 
t all the following year, having in that 
had time extended its devaſtation about 
[t twenty leagues in length, and 8 
the WY four to five in breadth. The gr 
de- river Skaptage, which was 86-4 Py 
on. ven to eight fathoms in depth, and 
n 3 Wh ome leagues in breadth, was en- 
ty Wl tircly dried up, its bed and channel 
op: preſenting, a dreadful yawning 
tin. chaſm. About a fourth part of the 
ten WF conſumed ſoil conſiſted of a lava of 
155 great antiquity, and of moſſy bogs 
an 


or marſhes; the remains of the burnt 
earth reſembled vaſt heaps of cal- 
cined ſtones, and were of the cu- 
lour of vitriol. 

A ſimilar fire broke out about the 


lame range of mountains, and pur- 
ſued its courſe in the oppoſite di- 
ection. This made its firſt appear- 
nce in a place which ſeemed the 


* 


ſame time on the eaſtern ſide of the 


Or 


[6£ 

leaſt capable of any of exhibiting 
ſuch a phanomenon : it broke outſin 
the very channel of another great 
river called the Hererviſiodt; Wh 
was, nearly; of the ſame depth with 


the Skaptage, but, in that part, at 
above a league in breadth. | The 


contention: between the two ele- 


ments, hgwever violent, did not 
continue Jong, the waters being 
ſoon loſt in the ſuperĩor magnitude 
and force:of the outrageous flames. 
This fire was far more;dreadful on 
that on the weſtern ſide, the fla 


ſoon after their ſirſt app — | 


ing an area of about ten leagues in 
extent. At firſt they darted pers 
pendicula ly upwards, and feemed 
to proceed from the lower xegiong of 


the earth, but afterwards they rolled 


along the ſurface, in waves reſem- 
bling thoſe of the ſea; and when they 
reached the frozen Hountains, whole 
bowels were impregnated with im- 


menſe quantities of ſulphur and ai- 


tre, theſe, powerful: materials endued 
them with- ſuch; aQivty,, that vo- 
thing could eſcape any, more than 
withſtand their fury. Cattle, men, 
houſes, vjllages, every thing living 
and dead was conſumed in à mo- 
ment. We are not furniſhed with 
any preciſe account, either of the 
extent of this ravage, or oſ the time 
of its continuance z it being oply 
given in general terms, that {eygn- 
teen diſtricts had been entircly nun, 
ed; but whether this proceeſled 
fr the immediate action, or 


unſpecified. 


The former was, deren : haps ; 


pily limited in its progreſs ; but. its 
pernicious effects were widely dif- 


he- 
ther it includes the conſequent ef. 
fects of the couflagration, 18 Jef ; 


fuſed, and afflicted in different de- 


grees the greater part, if not the 
whole, of that very extenſive iſland. 


For: 5 


A . . . * 
r F e 
+ : 
. . * 
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Por that. country aboudding with their apparent effects, it may from 
fulphur beyond any other perhaps ii thence be judged how complete the 
tlie known world, and the earth deſtruction was within their imme. 
being likewiſe impregnated- with diate influence. The people adja- 
- _ various other minerals in a prodi- cent to the trading towns on the 
gius degree, the exhalations cauſed coaſts were relieved in ſome degree 
dy | theſe vehement conflagrations from the preſſure of the general ca. 
Ws in the higheſt degree noxious to lamity, through the bounty which 
every thing poſſeſſing animal or ve · Denmark could ill afford to beftow, 
getable life; Nor was this all;—but under the great and general penury 
', + theaſhes and cinders being conveyed which prevailed at home, and the 
Z pprodigious diftances bythe winds, famine which at the ſame time was 
and being little leſs noxious than the raging in Norway. But thoſe in 
vapours, deſtroyed or contaminated the interior parts were cut off from 
the herbage wherever they fell. all help, for their horſes having pe- 
And the country producing but lit riſhed, they wete deprived of the 
tile corn, but. affording a profuſion means of drawing ſupplies from the 
of herbage, the people in the inland coaſts, if they had even poſſeſſed 
parte depended alnioft entirely upon thoſe of purchaſing them. Thu 
the produce of their numerous flocks. - their condition was deplorable in 
and herds for ſuſtenance. But this the extreme. Beſides the loſſes oc. 
reſource was now almoſt entirely cut caſioned by famine and diſtempers, 
off, for ſuch of the cattle as eſcaped great numbers have ſince abandoned 
being | poiſoned or ſlatved during thoſe houfes and farms which theit 
the ſuminer, either periſhed through anceſtors had poſſeſſed from time im- 
the want of hay in the enſuing long memorial, through the impoſſibility 
winter, or died of the Contagious of replacing their ſtocks of cattle, 
diſtempers cauſed bynoxious ailment It would ſeem that this ſtroke would 
and effluvia. On the other hand; in a great meaſure prove concluſive 
fiſti, whether freſh or dry; formed a with reſpect to the future deſtiny of 
priucipal part of the food of the this very unfortunate iſland; at leaſt 
people near the coaſts, beſtdes a large fo far as relates to its interior oul- 
fupply for the inland parts, and ſuf- ture and habitation, -TIt had in no 
ficient to barter for corn and other degree recovered the deſtruction of 
- forvign neceſſaries. But as misfor- the 14th century. Before that fatal 
tunes ſeldom come ſingle, the fiſh- period, it is ſaid to have been very | 
eries failed of their bounty in a de- populous, and was held in no ſmall 
gree never before known; and the eſtimation by the nations of the : 
length and ſeverity of the enſuing North on account of its learning, 
winter was unexampled even under The people are likewiſe ſaid to have , 
their polar ſkies.  ' pʒjoſſeſſed at that time a portion of | 
It was eftimated that five-ſixths of - happineſs beyond what could have 
the cattle, and three-fourths of the been expected from their climate 
: ſheep, in the whole iſland periſhed 5 and ſituation ; but to which the in- 
and, as many parts were out of the nocency of their paſtoral lives ſcem- 
teach of the conflagrations, or of cd to afford no fall claim. 


* * 
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the Neither the danger of foreign. war, nor the reſignation of the duke Br. 
-gree vici, ſerve in any degree to allay the ferment in Holland, or to reflure 
lea. tranguillity to the Stadtholder*s government. Great point gained by the 
hich adverſe party, in procuring a French General to command the armies uf the 
tow, ' + Republic. Some account of the Marſhal de Baill:bois. Short view of 
nury he origin and biſtory ef that celebrated republican party, which has fab. 
1 the led in Holland from the days of Prince Maurice to the preſent time. 
n. Moti ves on both ſides for the cloſe conneftion which generally Jub/efled be 
ſe in - teveen that party and France. Late war-with England, and its cu 
from quences, afforded the meant for that party to become again' formiglabiz. 
pe-: © General charges againſt the Stadtholder with reſpef to the conduct oft that 

F the - -avar, and the anſwers made to them. Repeatedly challenges them à für 

1 the proof. Their views anſwered by ſupporting and ſpreading the clamout and 
elled Yyealotlfy. Specific enquiry into the condud of the navy, aſter along an 
oo . courſe of proceeding, produces nothing equal tu the public expectation. 

e in 


Various cauſes which concurred at this timeito raiſe the republican JHhirits 


et to the higheſt pitch in that country. Injudicious meafure of placingiarms 
Pers Wi © in the hands of the burghers, produces effeas' little ' expefted or wiſhed by 
oned the leaders of the party, and cauſes great innovations in the government of 
their Wi - many towns. Peculiar advantages poſſeſſed by the atverſe party: ower 
in. 1hoſe on the Orange file. Great l:gal, official, ond natural panuerey and 
ality BN 7 poſſeſſed by the Prince Stadtholder. Violent meaſure of -depofeng 
ttle the Prince from the government of the Hague. Prince and family alat- 
ould don the Hague. oy rs interpo/ition of the late King of Prufſia. *\Ju- 
ufive . wicious-meaſfure of the: Prince Stad!holder in retiring to Guelderland. Afe 
y of Jemblage of the States of Holland and Weſt Friezcland at the Hague. Ile 
_ on opening the Stadtholder's gate. Violent diſſenſiont and great preparations 
QUIis 


' for defence or <var, in the city Utrecht. Large ſubſcriptions for ſupport- 


u un ing the armed burg bert and volunteers. - Republic convuſſed in all «ts parts. 

n of Great debates on the aſſembly of the States of Holland and Weſt Friezelend, 
fatal on the queſtion for reſtoring the Stadtholder tothe geverament of the Hague. 
very Bll  Pueftion loft by a' fingle vote. Spirited letter, immediately upon his Hcceſ- 
mall fron, from the preſent King of Pruſſia in Lehalf of the Stadtholder," Cons | 
the eyed by his miniſter of ſtate, the Baron de Goerts. Little effect produted 
ung. by the King's repreſentations, Memorial from the Court of Verſailles; br 
have eniy diſclaiming all interference\ herſelf in the government of the republic, - 
n 0 but declaring her intention to prevent their being diflurbed ly that of ethers. + 
have Refraftory burghers of Elbourg and Hattem reduced by the Stadtholder;, 
nate under the orders of the States of Guelderland. Violent ferment on the 

e in 


taking of theſe towns. States of Holland fuſpend the Stadtholder from all 
the functions appertaining to his office of Captain General © within their 
province; and diſchaige the iroops from their military cath to obey bis 


orders. 


42 


— 


HE ſpirit raiſed in Holland 
E againſt the houſe of Orange 
1 by the French or republican party, 
which in tliis reſpect were the ſame, 
was too violent to be laid by con- 
© -  ceffion, The reſignation of the duke 

| Lewis of Brunſwick, and his total 
1 2 ion of the country, inſtead 
oft contributing, as was haped, to 
allay the ferment, by removing 
the — — object of uneaſineſs 


g contrary. This intended 
e-of- conciliation, being con- 


j 


LE folutionand weakneſs, Was regarded 
nnd treated accordingly. It ſcrv-, 
ed to ſink the political character of 
the ſtadtholder till lower in the eſ- 
timation of the republicaric. party; 


fible.of their power, to extend their 
views, and make them more ardent 
and confident. in the proſecution of 
their deſigns; While that prince, 
being left expoſed, without any in- 
pra — medium. to the ſtorm, 


obloquy 
| mediate object of all.their attacks. 
+ The ſucceeding i imminent danger 
Hs without to which the {tate was 
expoſed by the.contelt with the em- 
perox, it was well to be. preſumed. 
would in this inſlance (as foreign 
danger generally does in ſimilar 
caſes) lrave proved the means of 
bealing internal diſſenſion, and of 
reſtoring the executive power to its 
due ſhare of weight and conſidera- 
tion. In defiance of all ſpeculation 
and experience, this circumſtance, 
through ſome peculiar infelicity, 
produced effects the direct reverſe 
of thoſe which were to be expected. 
The immediate danger, indeed, 
Produced ſome * ceſation 


2 * 
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andyealouſy, produced effects di- try ſeemed 


ſidered merely as the effect of irre- 


e and as it rendered them more ſeo- the republic in the, hands — l 
became perſonally ſubject to: their account; and that, peculiar ſpirit of 


and invective, and the im- 


who brought him in, conſidered 
themſelves as having far advanced 


— 


of the violence againſt the ftade. hi. 
holde; bat its conſequences were lic 
exccedingly detrimental to his in. Wi ft: 
4ereſts,. and | ſerved no leſs to exalt ler 
and to ſtrengthen his ' adverſaries up 
both in power and number. Tor wc 
the terrorsgof a moſt perilous. iv va. the 
ſion fucceeding- cloſely upon the Wi fir 
loſs of "the. duke of 'Brunſwiek's.mi- WF hir 
litary experience and ability, the car 
immediate preſervation of the coun- . 
depend upon the pro- the 
curing of a commander welkwerſed Bi wit 
in war, to ſupply his place. This . {til 
circumſtanee threw" che. game en- tha 
tirely into the hands of the, adverſe or! 
faction, aud procured them an op- Wi whi 
portunity which of all others they tak 
moſt withed, and had leaſt expeQed, Wi tha! 
that of placing the military foreę of < 
ue 
French l, ok of t 
Tue military abilities of che hag dan; 
that de Maillebgisz who was ap- limi 
poiuted to his iniportant-eammand, grat 
were too well known to admit of Wi ders 
any objection againſt him on that peop 
the 
intrigue, and tutbulence of diſpo- of tl 
\ ſition, which had drawn ſo long « {Ml rivec 
courſe of degradation and ſuffering unbe 
upon him through. a great part of colle 
his life, were probably not con-. in it 
dered as detracting from his eligi- her 
bility for this ſer vice. His oſten - pend 
ſible command, being ſubordinate a dif 
to that of the itadtholder as captain M 
general, and only ſuppiying the MF! v 
place of the duke of Brunſwick, aud t 
| ſeemed. to afford no toom for une: publ. 


ſineſs or Jealouſy ; but the part) 


by this meaſure towards attaining 
the ſummit of their wiſhes. What- 
ever the fortune of the war might 


be, they were well aware that oy 


K 
had obtained a general, who from 


dk. his natural character, national po- 
ere BH licy, and other concurrent circum- 
in- ſtances, would not fail to go all the 
alt lengths they could with with them 
ries upon the return of peace; and they 
doe would deem it their own fault, if 
;v1- they did not fortify his power ſo 
the ſtrongly in the army, as to render 
mi- him by degrees independent of the 
the captain general. | | 
un. The concluſion of the conteſt with 
pro- the emperor, and the circumſtances 
red with whichit was accompanied, were 
"his ſtill more favourable to the views of 
en- that party than its commencement 
erſe if or progreſs. The diſtinguiſhed part 
op- which the court of Verſailles had 
hey taken in procuring if not forcing 
tec, that accommodation, was fo ſignal 
: of an obligation and ſervice, the va- 
lie being eſtimated by the greatneſs 
i of the apprehenſion, as well as of the 
1ar- danger which it removed, that no 
ap- limits could be preſeribed to the 
nd, gratitude which it excited in all or- 
of ders, parties, and degrees of the 
hat I people. This of courſe threw into 
t of che hands of France (independent 
po. of the, vaſt influence which ſhe de- 
ga ted from the late war) nearly an 
ing i unbounded ſway, not only in the 
of collective councils of the ſtate, but 
of- Jin its numberleſs component parts, 
igi- here every province was an inde- 
ten- pendent ſovereign, and every city 
rate a diſtin& republic. . 

tain Much, however, would have been 
the till wanting to confirm the ſtrength, 
ck, Nand to complete the views of the re- 


publican party, if it had not been 
for that ſingular treaty of alliance 
between Holland and France, which 
accompanied, or ſeemed rather to 
grow out of the conteſt with the 


Mat- mperor. That alliance, which 
ght emed rather founded upon the 
bey rinciple of conſolidating two na- 
had Vor. XXVIII. 
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family, ſuch a limited ſovereignty, | 


his ſon, and ſucceſſor in the ſtadt- 


Maurice, prevented his being able to 


25 N 


1 
tions into one, under the ſame com- 
mon ſovereign, than upon ideas of 
parity, mutual convenience and ſe- 
curity, between independent ſtates, _ 
endued France with ſuch powers, 
and afforded her ſuch rights or pre- 
tences for intermeddling in the in- 
ternal as well as external affairs of 
the republic, that the moſt inconſi- 
derable party muſt have become 
dominant under her countenance 
while the ſtadtholder, without any 

direct invaſion of his rights, muſt 
have dwindled into a cypher, and 

the leſſer country, in the uſual 
courſe of things, muſt, without ſome 
extraordinary interruption, have 
gradually become, either actually or 
virtually, a province to the greater. 

It may be neceſſary here to pre- 
miſe, ſomewhat more fully than we 
have herefofore done, what the cau- 
ſes were of that coincidence of views 
which ſubſiſted between France and 
the antiſtadtholderian faction in 
Holland. | - ; 

For this purpoſe it will be ſuffi- | 
cient barely to obſerve, upon a ſub- 
ject generally known, that William 
the firſt of Orange, with the princes 
his brothers, had laid and cement- 
ed with their blood the foundations 
of that republic. The cruel and 
treacherous aſſaſſination of the for- 
mer happened juſt at the time when | 
the ſtates of the country were upon 
the point of eſtabliſhing in his per- 
ſon, and rendering hereditary in his 


as had been held by their ancient 
counts, and was afterwards transfer- 
red by marriage to the princes of the 
houſe of Burgundy. The nonage of 


= 
it 
. _ * 4 - «a 
: 


holderfhip, the celebrated prince 


profit of the occaſion while it laſted ; 
and it could never be recovered, It is 


[LEJ well if 
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5 well known that in the long and ar- 
duous wars which involved the great - 


eſt part of his life, and in which he 
beeame the firſt captain of the age, 
he not only eſtabliſhed the indepen- 


dence of the republic, but carried 


its power and ſplendour to a height 


which aſtoniſned all the world. 


It was natural that Maurice and 


his ſucceſſors ſhould look back with 


regret to that ſovereignty, which 


had been ſo nearly obtained, and ſo 


- unfortunately miſſed in the firſt in- 


ftance; and that they -ſhould en- 
deavour to enlarge their official 


powers as ſtadtholders to the utmoſt 


— 


. tended their v ews to the tctal abo- 
lition of the office of ſtadtholder, 
and to a. diſtribution of its various 
powers amongſt their own leaders. 
Such was the origin and founda- 


extent. Nor was it leſs natural 


that the potent citizens, who had 


grown up, along with the fortune 


of the republic, to great power and 


immenſe wealth, ſhould not only 
oppoſe their deſigns, but that they 
ſhould endeavour by all means to 


* . eircumſeribe a power, which they 


confidered as becoming dangerous 


to public liberty, and inimical to 


the principles of the conſtitution, 
The bitterneſs of ſuch a conteſt ſoon 
effaced all memory of the ſervices 


which the ſtate had received from 
the Orange family, in the minds of 


thoſe who had been deeply engaged 
in the oppoſition, or who had ſuf- 


fered from the part which they had 
Great generals ſeemed no_ 
longer neceſſary in a ſeaſon of peace 


taken. 


and proſperity, nor did it follow, be- 


cauſe it had hitherto ſo proved, that 


every prince was to be a great ge- 
neral. The party accordingly ex- 


tion of that celebrated republican 


4 * Wh party, which hol.s ſo ſplendid a 
= thare in the hiſtory of Holland; 


that nnexpeRed and violent irrup- 
tion occaſioned its total degradation 


which has produced men of the firſt 
eminence for patriotiſm and ability; 
and which, under various denomi- 
nations, has ſubſiſted from the days 
of prince Maurice and Barnaveldt 
to the preſent time. CL 
It has been the conftant and the 

obvious policy of, France, to main- 
tain her influence in the councils of 
Holland, and, at the ſame time, to 


reſtrain or weaken as much as poſ- 


ſible the power and political acti- 
vity of the republic. The princes 
of the houſe of Orange were gene- 
rally inimical to the views of France, 
and linked by blood and alliance 
with powers who acted upon prin- 


ciples diametrically oppoſite to her 


politics. This Rate of things occa- 
ſioned a ſtanding enmity on her ſide 
againſt the houſe of Orange; and 
their views entirely coinciding in 
that reſpect, naturally produced an 
intimate connection between her 
and the republican party. 
This policy was accordingly ſtea- 
dily purſued, and her intereſt with 
that powerful party diligently culti- 
vated by France, excepting only in 
that ſingle inſtance, when the pride 
and vanity of Louis XIV, co-ope- 
rating with his immenſe power, led 
him to diſdain all motives of pru- 
dence, and all bonds of political 
amity, and impelled him to. the 
wanton attack which he made upon 
the united provinces in the year 
1672. The party of which we 
treat, under the auſpices cf the ce- 
lebrated De Witt, was then in the 
zenith of its power, having ſuc- 
ceeded in totally . aboliſhing the 
ſtadtholderate, and having for ſe- 
veral years conducted the affairs of 
the republic with uncommon abili- 
ties, ſplendour, and ſucceſs + but 


And 
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and ruin. The ſtadtholderate was 
reſtored ; and that great ſtateſman 
and patriot De Witt, (whoſe only 
fault was his placing too much con- 
fidence in the Faith of France) to- 
gether with his brother, ſcarcely 
leſs eminent, became miſerable ſa- 
crifices to the fury of a cruel rab- 


ble. 


The ſtadtholderate became ex- 
tinct by the death of William the 


Third of England, the ſtates not 
thinking proper to renew it in fa- 


vour of that part of his family who 
had ſucceeded tothe title of Orange, 
as well as to the principal part of his 
inheritance. Another French war, 
and another invaſion, produced a 
ſecond revolution in the government 
of the republic. In the year 1748, 
the office was renewed in its full 
plenitude of power, in favour of 
the late Prince of Orange, father 
of the preſent, with the great addi- 
tional ſecurity of being rendered 


hereditary, not only in the male, 
but the female lines of his family. 


It would ſeem that as this ſettle- 
ment went to cut off entirely the 
views of the adverſe party, ſo it 
could no longer have any ground of 
exiſtence, or at leaſt, that if it was 
at all held up, it could have no 
other objects, than thofe of watching 
with a ſuſpicious and jealous eye the 
conduct of future ſtadtholders, of be- 
ing in conſtant readineſs to reſiſt any 
extenſion of their power, or to coun- 
teract any meaſures which might 
appear capable in their conſequences 
of becoming dangerous to public 
liberty. = 

Such was probably for many years 
the ſtate of this party. But though 


depreſſed, or at leaft withheld from 


any means of political exertion, 


they were {till potent and numerous, 


and only waited for ſome favour- 
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able opportunity which ſhould ope- 
rate as a ſignal for union and exer- 
tion. In the mean time, France had 
long ſeen and lamented the miſer- 
able policy of Louis XIV. and 
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even in their moſt deprefſed and 1 


hopeleſs ſtats, had omitted no pains 
to renew her connections and reco- 
ver her intereſt with the leaders of 
the party. A long minority, and 


a ſucceeding adminiſtration of af- 


fairs, which, if not abſolutely weak, 
was not much diſtinguiſhed by vi- 
gour, nor much bleſt with popula- 
rity, could not but prove favour- 


able, either to the nurſing of a new. 


or the renovating of an old party; 


and this accordingly began. to lift 


cuous and troubleſome, 

It would, however, have been ſl ill 
but little conſidered, if the late un- 
fortunate war with England, and its 
ruinous conſequences, having ſhaken 
the republic to its foundations, and 
occaſioned a departure from many 


up its head, and to become conſpi- 


of its antient maxims and principles, 


had not likewiſe made way for the 
growth of this party, and called all 
its powers into action. The ſtadt- 


holder's known averſeneſs to any - 


political connection with France, 
and above all to the entering mto 
any treaty with, or affording any 
ſupport to the American colonies, 
which were then in a ſtate of open 
rebellion againſt the mother coun- 


try, together with his near relation 


in blood to the Britiſh ſovereign, 


and ſuppoſed ſtrong predilection for 


his intereſts, ſerved all together, 


ample room for ſuſpicion, that he 


even from the beginning, to afford 


could not engage very heartily in 


a cauſe which went ſodirectly againſt 


opinions in which he had been nur- 


tured. | 


Such ſuſpicions would have eaſily 
died 
7 | 
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died away, and been ſoon forgotten, 
had the war been attended with ſuc- 


ceſs. Butwhen it produced nothing 


but the moſt diſgraceful and ruinous 
| conſequences, 
@ ſeemed irrecoverably ſunk in point 


and the republic 


of eſtimation and character, it was 


no difficult tranſition in the temper 


incident to ſo grievous a ſituation, 


to convert ſuſpicion into cenſure, 
and jealouſy into charge and accu- 


ſation. The faction adverſe to the 


ſtadtholder, led by Van Berkel, the 


— 


means of his degradation from of- | 


fice and power. Upon theſe prin- 


ciples, and perhaps upon opinion, 


however founded, the accidents of 


the war were attributed to the prince 


ſtadtholder, whoſe foreign connec- 


tions, 1t was held out, had warped 
him to intereſts and principles diſ- 
tint from, and even adverſe to, 
thoſe of the republic. Many others 
who had been ſufferers by the war, 
as well as the members of the ad- 
verſe party, glad to find ſome ob- 


_ 


penſionary of Holland, had been 
themſelves the, abettors of that war 
which, whether it was brought on by 
the unreaſonable expectations of 
the one, or the infidelity of the 
bother, was equally inconſiſtent with 


je& oa which to vent their diſcon- 

tents, adopted and promulgated the 

ſame opinion, It was beſide a kind 

of reſource to national vanity, and 

particularly to thoſe who felt moſt 

for the reputation and honour: of 


the true policy of both-nations. -By 
a ſort of ſingular fortune, the bea- 
vieſt ſtrokes of the war fell princi- 
pally upon the republicans. The 


rich merchants of Amſterdam, Rot- 
terdam, and other great towns of 


Holland, who might be eonſidered 


their country, to attribute her diſ- 
graces rather to perſonal miſcon- 
duct than to perhaps the real cau- 
ſes which, waving the impolicy of 
the late war, were to be found in 
the declenſion and weakneſs, into 
which a long courſe of indolence 


4 

as the finews of that party, having and neghgence had relaxed the t 
ſuſtained the deepeſt loſſes by the bleſſings of ſecurity and peace, in 
capture of St. Eultatia, with the that ſelfiſh and diſtorted policy a 1 
other ſevere blows, as well on the nation eafily contracts when its \ 
ſeas as in both the Indies, which the views are no longer carried beyond c 
republic had received during that itſelf, when great intereſts ceaſe to 20 
ul-ſought and unfortunate conflict, be agitated, and great occaſions ] 

It is common with thoſe who are ceaſe to call forth great men. This j 
ſeverely ſmarting under adverſity, ſtate of things, as it made a ſort of t 

by caſting the blame of particular excuſe for ill ſucceſs, was no farther t 
= evils upon others, to endeavour to allowed by the republican party, t 
divert their minds from an exami- than as they could impute it to the t] 
nation and a poſſible condemnation introduction of a monarchcial pr in- tl 

of the general line of their own con- ciple into a ſmall commercial ſtate, w 
duct. It was likewiſe no ſmall con- which, being narrow in its extent, m 
fuolation, that theſe circumſtances and poor in natural reſources, could, p 
of public and private misfortune, as they aſſerted, flouriſh only when ly 
might be converted into an engine the ſpirit of liberty gave the fulleſt ti 
of offence againſt their political ad- operation to induſtry and genius. cc 
verſary; with the farther, but in- That great countries had been often ſt 
viting hope, that by proper ma- know to proſper under a monar- vy 
nagement they might afford the chical form of government, but Pp: 


that 
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trating the efforts o 


that in ſmall ſtates, the dominion 
of one was always the forerunner of 
imbecility and weakneſs. 

Men who act together upon any 


public principle, or join in any 


common opinion, are apt to coaleſce 


in other matters. Thoſe who cre- 
dited theſe reports ſo injurious to. 
the ſtadtholder, became proſelytes 


to the party adverſe to his power. 
The obloquy, which was firlt diſſe- 
minated with ſome degree of cau- 
tion, as it became more general was 


more publicly ſpoken; andas the cla- 


mour increaſed, ſo did the converts. 
As the charges brought againſt. 
the ſtadtholder were moſtly general, 


they could only admit of general 


anſwers. It was ſaid that he had 
not exerted the force with which 


he was entruſted by the ſtate in that 


manner, or with that energy, which 
might have been done, and which 
would have been moſt effectual for 
counteracting the deſigns, and fruſ- 

7 the enemy; 
that the naval department had 
been ſhamefully neglected; its 
force, ſuch as it was, miſapplied or 
withheld; and that to theſe cauſes 
only was to be imputed the ruin 


of their foreign commerce, and the 


loſs of their colonies. On theſe 
points the prince in vain repea- 
tedly challenged his adverſaries to 
the enquiry and proof; which as 
they evaded, gave reaſon to believe 
that they did not want to bring 
them to a deciſion, the event of 
which was uncertain, and which 
muſt overlay their defigns if it 
proved in his favour ; that they on- 
ly wiſhed the ſcandal to lie, and 
the public clamour to increaſe or 
continue. He urged that the weak 
ſtate aud bad condition of their na- 
Vy had rendered it totally inca- 
pable of performing the expected 


| public attention and ue ae a- 


= 
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ſervices; and that the blame on 
this ſubje& did not reſt with him, 
but with the ſtates themſelves, to 
whom he had frequently remonſtrat- 
ed on the inattention ſhewn with re- 
ſpect to that department, and as 
e warned them of the ne- 
ceſſity, as they were purſuing mea- 
ſures tending to a war, to be in due 
preparation for withſtanding its con- 
ſequences. 

One ſpecific object of enquiry 
was, indeed, brought early for- 
ward, and it was upon a ſubject 
which had made the deepect public 
impreſſion, and excited the greateſt 
clamour ; this was upon the ſubje& 
of the Dutch fleet's not proceeding 
to Breſt, according to compact, in 
the year 1782, when the memos» 
rable ſcheme had been formed, that 
the whole combined naval force of 
the houſe of Bourbon and of Hol- 
land ſhould have fallen at once up- 
on the coaſts of Great Britain (at a 
time when her ſtrength was diſperſed 
in every quarter of the globe) and 


ſwept every thing before it. The 


failure had been loudly attributed 
to criminal neglect, if not to trea- 
chery, and a committee was ſpeedi- 
ly appointed to enquire into the 
cauſes, 
of the proceedings probably an- 


ſwered allthe purpoſes that were ori- 


ginally intended, in keeping the 


wake, the popular clamour ahve, 
and giving à colour to all other 


charges and ſurmiſes. 


Nothing could exceed the public 
diſappointment, when the reſult of 
this flow inquiſition was at length 
publiſhed. Navy of the great diſ- 
coveries that had been ſo long ex- 
pected were made; nor any thing 


whatever that tended to affect the 


ſtadtholder, Some _ errors and miſ- 


managements 


The extreme tediouſneſs 
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managements in the conduct of 
their marine, particularly with re- 
gard to the mode of victualling their 
ſhips, and which had ſubſiſted from 
time immemorial, were now for the 
& firſt time detected; and ſome na- 
val officers . blame för not 
obeying the orders of the ſtates, 
and fulſilling the engagements with 
their allies, without regard to con- 
dition or circumſtances. 

Other concurring cauſes contri- 
buted at this time to render the 
party in queſtion peculiarly power- 

I and numerous. The revolution 
in America, which ſeems to have 
given life to the ſeeds of liberty, 
in countries where it was leaſt to 


be expected, could not fail to revive , 


and increaſe the republican ſpirit, 
in a country diverſified in ſo many 
. and of ſuch peculiar 
orms, as Holland. The numerous 
ſect ef the Mennonites, with the 
other numberleſs ſectaries that a- 
bound ſo much in that country, be- 
ing generally levellers upon prin- 
ciple, were of courſe adverſe to any 
thing that bore the moſt diftant re- 
ſemblance to regal power, in what- 


| ever manner it might be bounded or 


modified. Theſe people, being the 
great money-dealers of the coun- 
try, had, in the courſe of near a 
century of peace, acquired immenſe 
wealth, which tended to ſtrengthen 
the charaQeriſtic of that order of 
men, extreme ſelfiſhneſs, and an 


” equal deficiency of public ſpirit. - 


Their wealth, however, neceſſarily 
produced a very extenſive degree 
of power and influence, the nobi- 
lity being particularly enthralled 
to them, either through perſonal 
debts or heavy mortgages on their 
eſtates, 
I be republican ſpirit being once 
revived among the ſectaries, in- 


ſpired them with all the enthuſiaſin 


of their founders and anceſtors. 


Enthuſiaſts are the moſt troubleſome 
as well as the moſt dangerous of all 


enemies, being unwearied in their 


attacks, implacable in their ani- 
moſity, and their operations the 
more difficult to be foreſeen and 


counteracted, as no rules of reaſon 


or experience reach to meaſure 
the conduct of thoſe who act with- 
out regard to any, Theſe people 


became accordingly the moſt bitter 


and implacable of the ſtadtholder's 


enemies: while each ſeemed indi- 


vidually to conſider him rather as 
a private enemy, from whom he 


had received ſome inexpiable in- 
jury, than as a member of the ſtate 
with whom he differed upon public 


principles. 
The meaſure of placing arms in 
the hands of the burghers, and of 


encouraging them to incorporate 


in military communities, for which 


the conteſt with the emperor af- 


forded a pretext, ſeems to have 
been adopted with very little con- 
ſideration by the leaders of the fac- 
tion, was'pregnant with much dif- 
ficulty and trouble to themſelves, 
and tended in its extent to the 
overthrow of all their deſigns, and 
to the introduction of ſuch innova- 
tions, both in the general and par- 
ticular forms of government in that 
country, as they had little foreſcen 
or intended. 


neceſſary to obſerve ſome peculia- 
rities in the political ſtate of the 
country, 
adverted to. 


lies, whoſe union 1s conſidered as 
forming one great commanwealth, 
have in fact no more ſhare in the 

government 


For the better comprehenſion of 
this part of the ſubject, it may be 


which are not always 
The people at large, 


in the various ariſtocratical repub- 
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vernment of their reſpective com- 
munities, than the ſubjects of Ve- 
nice, Ruſſia, or Turkey; and the 
ſovereignty, with reſpect to them, 
is as ſupreme as it is in thoſe 
countries. This conſtitution of go- 


vernment having ſubtiſted from 


time immemorial, undoubtedly from 
the firſt inſtitution of municipal 
communities in the country, was 
become ſo habitual to the people, 
that they did not ſeem to think of 
any other, nor to feel any incon- 
venience in their condition ;—an 
extraordinary acquieſcence in a peo- 
ple eſteemed ſo jealous of their li- 


berties, unleſs perhaps it be ſup- 


poſed, that the manners of the peo- 
ple prevailed over the forms of the 
eonſtitution; and that the ſpirit of 
republican equality, leaving thoſe 


who were magiſtrates in power 


only vicious in appearance, avoided 


abuſe of authority on one ſide, and 
However that 


envy on the other. 
was, the ariſtocracies in the ſeveral 
diſtin& republics were ſo far ſelf- 
elective, as to be ſubject only to 
the controul of the ſtadtholder, 
who had a right of nomination or 
negative with reſpect to a ſmall li- 
mited number of their chooſing. 


It is farther to be particularly 


obſerved, that no ideas of general 
liberty, or what may more properly 
be called of any extenſion of the 
adminiſtration of, government to 
the people at large, appears to have 


been entertained, either by the pre- 


ſent, or by any of the former parties 
in that country, who had the name 
of republican. Their tendency was 


to ſtrengthen the ariſtocracies, by 


removing thoſe checks which the 
ſtadtholder held upon their ſelf- 
election, and to place the general go- 
vernment in the hands of an oligar- 
chy, compoſedof their own principal 
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leaders, who would likewiſe be ſelf. 
elective and perpetual; and who, 


from their not being ſubject to the 
jealouſy attendant on the govern- 


ment of a ſingle perſon, would, in 
the nature of things, ſoon .aſſume 
powers, and a deciſion of authority, 
which had never been poſſeſſed by 
the ſtadtholderate. 2 1 

But when the raſh and deſperate 


meaſure of arming the multitude . 


was adopted, it ſoon changed the 
face and nature of affairs, and pro- 
duced effects as directly oppoſite to 
the wiſhes as to the intentions of 
thoſe by whom it was framed. The 
people finding arms in their hands, 
began at once to feel their own ime» 
portance; they awakened, as it 
were, from a dead ſleep, and began 


to wonder why they held no ſhare | 


in that government whichthey were 
called upon to defend or ſupport, 
and which it was evident could have 
no permanent ſecuritywithout them. 
The examples of Ireland and Ame- 


rica were freſh before them; the 


very term of volunteers, which they 
aſſumed, contributed to ſtamp the 
character of the part they were to 
act. The democratical ſpirit being 
thus ſuddenly, and for the firſt time, 
brought to life, and feeling as it 
were the poſſeſſion of its faculties, 
diſplayed all the vigour, and per- 
haps even the wantonneſs of youth. 
The armed burghers had been 
intended as a counterpoize to the 
army, which was known to be ge- 
nerally attached to the ftadtholder;. 
and it was fondly expected, that 
when they had performed the ſer- 
vice, they would have filently ſunk | 
into their former infignificance,. 


But when, without waiting for that. 


iſſue, they began to hold themſelves 
up as conſtituent members of the 
commonwealth, and demanded tb 


. 
* 
be 


1 rectly, and go over to the Orange for defence and open war, both a- 


other hand, if the ariſlocracies obliged in many places, particular- 


„ clection, hes 7 hoped to have ren- This was the only extenſion of 
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be admitted to a ſhare in the legiſ- decificn, or at leaſt, that the preſ- gut 


lation and government of their re- ſure of the preſent ſtate of affairs aſſi 
ſpective cities, by electing delegates might be eaſed before it was brought by 
who were to be received as their to an iſſue; in which caſe, the * 
legal repreſentatives in the public powers of the law and of the ftate far 
"2 aſſemblies, and thus form a popular being combined againſt the new wean 
 counterpoizeto the ariſtocratic pow- pretenfions, the popular party would we 
er, nothing could exceed the ſur- of neceſſity be obliged to ſubmit. 1 
prize and conſternation which they In.ſome places, where the claims pail 
excited. were too impetuouſly urged, and to 
The ice were aghaſt and the ariſtocracy too ſtiff to give way, * 


£ confounded at pretenſions, the poſ- the latter applied to the ftates of con 
Ability of which they had never the province for protection, who 8 


even thought of; nor were the accordingly ordered the military dim 
rincipal leaders of the faction leſs force of the ſtate to reduce the rath 
diſconcerted and alarmed; they armed burghers, and to reſtore the 28a 

faw they had improvidently raiſed ancient conſtitution. This extre- othe 

a dangerous ſpirit, and brought a mity was, however, only proceeded ants 
new power into action, without a to in a few places. In the city of that 
due conſideration, of the force and Utrech, where the armed burghers lods 
eccentricity of its movements; and amounted to ſeveral thouſands, the and 
that theſe were evidently beyond pular ſpirit was carried to its lead 
F their controul or regulation. The higheſt extreme of violence; they vari: 


fituation was indeed critical and not only ſet the fates of the” pro- 
dangerous ; for if they refuſed to \ vince at defiance, but nr K the 
comply with the demands of the government of the city entirely in- 
'* armed burghers, it was to be feared to their own hands, and converting 
that they would change ſides di- it into a place of arms, prepared 


party, by which the ſtadtholder gainſt the provincial and general 
wo d have been rendered ſo tri- force of the ſtate. In proceſs of 
umphantly powerful, that all oppo- time, and after various tumults and 
fition muſt be at an end: on the ſtruggles, the ariſtocracies were 


W nted their claims, they muſt be ly ſeveral towns of Holland, to give 
8 3 cut off from all the ſweets way to the prevailing neceſſity, and 
of authority, now grown habitual, to ſubmit in ſome degree to the 
and which, by the means of ſell. claims of the popular party. 


fdered as nearly immortal as human public liberty which theſe diſſen- 
E inſtitutions are capable of being. bons have hitherto produced; and 
In this dilemma, various means this proceeded from circumſtance, 
were adopted in various places, and occaſion, and final neceſſity, and 
much chicanery practiſed, in order not from any previous deſign or 
to ſtave off the evil hour, in the wiſh.' 
hope that ſome fortunate interrup- The ſtates of Holland and Welt 
tion might prevent the queſtion Friezeland were the great and con- 
from being brought to an abſolute ſtant i pagers of the ftadtholder's 
authority 


* 
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authority and prerogatives. They 
aſſumed a ſuperiority not admitted 
by the conſtitution of the union, 
and derived only from the circum- 
ſtances of the firſt-mentioned pro- 
vince poſſeſſing a greater ſhare of 
wealth, and a larger extent of ter- 
ritory, than any of the others; they 
paid but little regard or attention 
to the ſtates general in the mea- 
ſures which they purſued, and the 
continual warfare, as it may be 
called, which they waged againſt 
him; acting upon thefe occafions 
rather as a ſupreme diQator, than 
asan equal and co-regent with the 
other provinces. The moſt bitter 
animoſity, which appeared againſt 
that Prince, ſeemed to be peculiarly 
lodged in the province of Holland; 
and the city of Amſterdam took the 
lead of all other places in the in- 
variable diſplay of that enmity. 
The pride and wealth of that city, 
with its paramount influence in its 
own province, had at all times fre- 
quently induced both to aſſume an 
odious pre- eminence over their fel- 
lows; and though this had been 
generally ſubmitted to, yet when 
chey have carried the ſpirit of do- 


mination to a certain degree of 


exceſs, it has occaſionally excited 
ſuch a reſentment in other provin- 
ces, as more than once ſeemed to 
threaten a diſſolution of the union. 
Their influence cannot, however, 
but continue great, from the cauſes 
we have mentioned. FE | 

It is eaſily ſeen, from the ſtate of 
affairs which we have premiſed, 
hat the adverſe faction had many 
and great advantages over their ad- 
erlaries of the Orange party in 
his conteſt, They were cloſely 


o which all their meaſures were 
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Poited, by having had for ſeveral 
Fears one common object in view, s 
as well as to the ſtates; and by the 


*. 


"l 


directed; while their antagoniſts, 
having no object to attain which 
might ſerve to nnite their zeal, or 
excite their enterprize, were looſe, 
careleſs, and unconnected. The ad- 
verſe party had likewiſe the un- 


ſpeakable advantage of bei ng ſup- 
ported by the monied men; they 


were beſides quickened by the ar- - 
dour, and kept in conftant exerciſe 
by the indefatigable zeal, and reſt- 
leſs ſpirit, always obſervable in ſec- 
taries. And though the meaſure of 
arming the volunteers, had been 
productive of much trouble and diſ- 
order among themſelves, yet it af- 


forded them at leaſt the benefits of 


a formidable appearance, and of a 
menacing aſpect. 

It was neceſſary that the prince 
ſtadtholder ſhould not be weak or 
unguarded, to withſtand ſuch a com- 
bination of adverſe intereſts, par- 
ties, and circumſtances. He was 
indeed ſtrongly fortified on all ſides. 
He was armed with great legal 
rights, authorities, and powers, of 
which he could not be deprived at 
leſs expence than a total rupture 
and nearly ſubverſion of the ſyſtem 
and conſtitution of the republic; 
at the ſame time that, during the 
courſe of the conteſt, they would 
have abundantly afforded him the 
means of their own” preſervation and 
defence, In virtue of his offices of 
captain-general and admiral-gene- 
ral of the union, the whole military 
force of the republic by ſea _ 
land was in his poſſeſſion. This 
ſovereign authority was confirmed 
and rendered more effective, by his 
having the ſole diſpoſal of all mili- 
tary commiſſions, from thoſe of the 
colonels to the enſigns inclufively ; 
by the troops being bound in an 
oath of fidelity to him perſonally, 


whole 


whole army being obliged to obey quality of governor-general and ſu: 
| his commands implicitly in all mi- preme director of the Eaſt and Weſt 
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litary caſes. In rhe ſpi:it of the India companies, the ftadtholder 
ſame authority, he had the porter likewiſe had an unbounded influ- 
of changing, leſſening, or increaſ- ence in thoſe great commercial bo- 

ing garrifons, of directing all the dies. | 
movements of the troops, of aſ- With theſe legal and official pow. 
ſembling the army, or any part of ers, he had a full moiety, at leaſt, 
it, and of ordering it to march at of the people at large either abſo- 
will, He held a ſimilar authority lutely attached to his intereſts, or 
in the naval department; and all fo far on his fide, that from their 
theſe great powers were confirmed averſeneſs to all violent innovations 
and rendered more effective, by the in the conſtitution and government, 
ſtrong general attachment both of they were well diſpoſed to the ſup- 
the fleet and army to his perſon and port of his authority. Even in the 
intereſts. FE | province of Holland, and in Am- 
But his authority and legal pow- fterdam itſelf, the great ſeat and 
ers were by no means confined to ſtrong hold of his enemies, no cal. 
the fleet and army. By his office culator could determine on which 
of ſtadholder, he was placed as ſide the majority would appear, if 
preſident at the head of moſt if the matters in diſpute were to be 
not at all of the civil departments uf decided by a general poll. The 
the ſtate. He prelided, either in fame diverſity of par y and opinion 
rſon or hy deputy, as he choſe, every where appeared. Nor was 
in all the aſſemblies of the ſeveral there a much greater concurrence 
reſpective provinces. He had a ſeat, in the ariſtocracies themſelves than 
though not à vote, in the aſſembly among the people. Even in Am- 
of the ſtates general; and it wag ſterdam, Rotterdam, and the greater 
not merely a matter of right, but a cities of Holland, which were thoſe | 
part of his official duty, to be pre- molt peculiarly adverſe to the ſtadt- | 
ſent at their deliberations, and to holder, the domineering party could 
give his opinion and adyice upon vnly build apon majorities, nothing 
all matters of their deliberation, in like unanimity being any where to 
which he deemed either neceſſary; be obtained. In the ſmaller towns, 
and this had not only a great influ- the parties in the government were 
ence upon their proceedings, but generally more nearly upon an 
In times of harmony, and under a equality. With reſpect to the pro- 
vigorous and ſucceſsful adminiſtra- yincial ſtates, thoſe of Guelderland 
tion of public affairs, was gene- and Utrecht were entirely on his 
rally deciſive of their conduct. His fide ; thoſe of the three other pro- 
right of nomination or rejection vinces fluctuating, and diſpoſed to 
with reſpe& to the new members be mediatorial ; fo that thoſe only df 
appointed to fill up the town ſenates Holland and Welt Friezeland were 
and magiſtracies was now conteſt- ' abſolutely inimical to him. Yet, 
ea, and generally overruled, but even in the aſſembly of the ſtates 
' cquld not fail to have given him by of Holland, the grand queſtion r. 
its paſt operation a great influence lative to the government of the 
in thoſe diſtinct republics. In the Hague, after being long and 7 
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lently agitated, was only carried 
againft him by a ſingle vote. The 
equeſtrian order, or nobles, which 
may in ſome degree be compared 
with what 1s called in England the 
landed intereſt, were, in the pro- 
vince of Holland, as every where 
elſe, generally on the prince's ſide. 
Their ſhare in the government of 
that province is, however, but very 
mall, as they hold only one voice 
in the aſſembly of the ſtates, which 
conſiſts of nineteen. 
In ſuch an eſtimate of the priace 
ſtadtholder's powerg and reſources, 
t ſhould not be entirely oyerlook- 
d, that he held in his own inhe- 
ent right, as derived from his an- 
eſtors, very conſiderable eſtates and 
poſſeſſions, including cities, caſtles, 
alaces, lordſhips, and marquiſates, 
1 various parts of the country, and 
hat theſe, of old right, endued him 
ith ſeveral important privileges 
nd authorities, independent of his 
ffices under the ſtate. Nor ſhould 
hat great external reſource be for- 
rotten, which he poſſeſſed in the 
riendſnip and protection of the 
Pruſſian monarch; a connection 
emerited by all the bands of po- 
Icy as well as by the ties of a near 
tity: and which effectually ſhield- 
d him from the apprehenſion of 
is adverſaries being ever ſuffered 
proceed beyond- certain limited 
eaſures of violence againſt him. 
The faction, however, found 
emſelves ſo potent at home, and 
laced ſo unbounded a confidence 
the ſupport of France, which 
ey now conſidered as the great 
aladium of the ſtate, as well as 
the party, that they paid leſs at- 
ation to the admonitions of the 
reat Frederic, than a well- adviſed 
icy would at any time have ad- 
itted ; and without even waiting 
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for the abſolute concluſion of the 
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negociations with the emperor at 
Paris, proceeded at once to ſhew 
that they were no longer diſpoſed 
to obſerve any meaſures of amity - 
with the prince ſtadtholder, nor 
even to preſerve thoſe outward ap- 
pearances which might indicate a 
diſpoſition to future conciliation. 
'I'his was announced by divelting 
him of the government and com- 
mand of the garriſon of the Hague; 
a meaſure not more violent in the 
act, than it was degrading in the 
execution, through the unuſual cir- 
cumſtances with which it was ac- 
companied. 

he immediate and oſtenſible 
motive aſſigned for this mea- 
ſure, was a riot which had taken 
place at the Hague. The garriſon 
were charged with not takin 
immediate and effectual meaſures 
for preventing or ſuppreſſing it. 
The riot in itfelf, compared with 
thoſe which every day occurred in 
other places, was a matter of little 
conſequence. A few armed volun- 


teers from ſome neighhouriag town 


came to parade at the Hague, e- 
quipped in their uniforms and pe- 
culiar badges, a proceeding which 
could not fail to irritate the inha- 
bitants, who they knew was zea- 
louſly attached to the perſon and 
intereſts of the prince of Orange. 
It was ſcarcely in the nature of 
things that a riot ſhould not be 


the conſequence ; and the intruders | 
were with ſome difficulty preſerved. 
from becoming victims to their own 


temerity, and to the fury of the peo- 
ple: they, however, eſcaped with- 
out any material injury. 

This affair was reſented with a 
violence diſproportioned to its mag- 
nitude, and taken up with a high 
hand by the adverſe faction. In- 

dependeut 


dependent of their deſire to leſſen 
the prince's authority, they like- 
wiſe wiſhed, and ſcarcely leſs, to 
4 ſubdue the ſpirit of the inhabitants 
of the Hague. The acting com- 
mittee. of the ſtates of Holland, 
determining not to let the meaſure 
cool, iſſued a haſty re- 

/ 4% oh ſolution or decree, by 
1785. which they deprived the 
prince of his government and com- 
mand, forbidding the troops to re- 
ceive the word from him, to obey 

his orders in any manner, or even 

to pay him any of the cuſtomary 
military honours. To render the 


were to add the incurable ſting of a 
perſonal inſult, they at the ſame 
time ſtripped him of his own body- 
guards, and even of the hundred 
Swiſs, who were deſtined merely to 
civil purpoſes, and to the ſupport of 
ſlate parade and magnificence. The 
rince*s remonſtrances and proteſta- 
tions, in which he termed this refo- 
lution a violent breach of the con- 
fiſtitution, an invaſion of his rights, 
an outrage offered to his authority, 
and an indignity to his perſon and 
character, could produce no other 
ſat isfaction, than the contempt uous 
intimation, that the guards were 
maintained for the purpoſe of ſup- 
porting the grandeur of the ſtate, 
and not for the aggrandizement of 
the ſtadtholder. 

It was impoſſible that the prince 
and, princeſs, after ſuch a public 
indignity, could, with any degree 
of propriety, continue longer in a 

place, which was the feat of the 
court, of public buſineſs, and of 
government, as well as the reſidence 
of all the foreign miniſters: they 
accordingly abandoned the Hague 
immediately; the prince retiring 
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degradation complete, and as it 


and no other, ſhould be engrare 


violent attack upon the authority, 


light the wrongs and undeſerve 


to his on city of Breda, and the 


princeſs with the children, to Wef 
Friezeland, where the people, not. 
withſtanding the implacable enmity 
of the ſtates of that province, were 
Roy well affected to the Orange 

amily. The prince and prince 
were obliged to perform thele jour. 
nies without any other guard or 
ſecurity to their perſons than their 
own domeſtics, although it wu 
a ſeaſon of the moit lawleſs violence 
and tumult, and that the virulence of 
the oppolite party was riſen to ſuch 
a pitch, that on a late journey, tho 
then attended by their guards, ſuch 
a riot was raiſed in a conſiderabl 
town which they paſſed, that ſome 
of their attendants were killed; 
and their happening to quit the 
carriage, and go into a houfe befor 
it commenced, was perhaps fortw 
nate with reſpect to their own ſafe. 
ty. | P 

This meaſure was ſoon followed 
by an order, for furnithing the 
guards with new colours, in which 
the arms of the houſe of Orange 
were totally omitted, and thoſe d 
the province of Holland ſubſtitute 
in their place. Theſe were pre 
ſented in the name of the ſtate, 
and a ſpecial order given to the of 
ficers, that the arms of the provincy, 


on their gorgets. 


The king of Pruſſia regarded thi 


and perſonal inſult ordered to tht 
ſtadtholder, with great but regi- 
lated indignation ; he {till preſerved 
the moſt temperate language in hi 
remonſtrances; and while his . 
poſtulations placed in the full 


injuries ſuſtained by that prinet 
and ſufficiently indicated that be 
was too much intereſtes] in his cauſt 
to permit his becoming ultimate} 

| . a victin 


/ 


3. 


victim to oppreſſion, yet for the 
reſent he appeared. rather in the 
haracter of a friendly neighbour 
o both, and an amicable mediator, - 


ihing to reconcile the differences 


nd miſunderſtandings between the 
arties, than the direct advocate of 


ither. 2 
A hint was, however, about this 


me thrown out by his miniſters, 
rhich ſeemed capable of inſpiring 
ome preſent caution in the govern- 


g powers of Holland, by ſhewing 


he open grounds for ſerious claim 
nd diſcuſſion which he poſſeſſed in 


is own right, whenever he choſe 


occupy them; and the cafe with 
hich they might be applied to 
ive a ſanction to ſudden move- 
ents, and to afford a cover for 


larming meaſures, if their conteſts 
ith the prince ſhould be carried to 


ich an extremity as might render 
hem neceſſary, It was intimated 
d the ſtates, that the king, in his 
n right, had matters of difcuſſion 
f a long ſtanding to ſettle with 
em, and which nothing but a 
rrbearance founded on friendſhip 
puld have permitted to remain ſo 
Z in a ſtate of ſuſpenſion. * That 
they had now found it neceſſary 
enter into a regulation and ſettle- 
ent of their limits in Brabant and 
anders with the empercr, it would 
no leſs proper and neceſſary, 
bat they condeſcended to pay a 

lar regard to him, by an ad- 
ſtment of the diſputed limits in 
alt Friezeland and Guelderland ; 

order thereby to prevent a re- 
wal of thoſe differences which 
ad heretofore taken place upon 
tele ſubjects, and to pay that at- 
ation to his claims and demands, 


ich their nature and juſtneſs re- 


red, Es 
As this was merely an intima- 
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tion, it probably produced no for- 
mal reply. 
have produced any eeſſation in the 
violence of the meaſures purſued 
againſt the prince. The ruling 
powers at the . Hague, who repre- 


ſented the ſtates of Holland and 


Weſt Friezeland, in their anſwer to 
the king's manifeſto or memorial 
upon that ſubject, took care to loſe 
no part of that high dignity apper- 


taining to the moſt ſupreme ſove- 


reignty. In thanking him for the 
regards he expreſſed to, and the in- 


tereſt he took in the affairs of the 


republic, after taking care to re- 
mind him that thoſe two provinces 
form the principal part of that con- 
ſtituent body, they proceed further 


to obſerve, that it was owing en- 


tirely to their particular reſpect for 
him, and to the mutual regards and 
friendſhip ſubſiſting between them, 
that they could at all enter into any 
explanation of their conduct upon 
the preſent occaſion; but that from 
theſe motives, and to convince the 
king that no duplicity was intended 
on their part, but that their views, 
like their conduct, were open, man- 
ly, and conſiſtent (as it became ſo- 
vereigns in all tranſactions with any 


of their ſervants, however highly 


Nor does it appear to 


exalted by poſts or privileges they _ 


might be) they would inform him, 


that they could not in any manner 


recede from their reſolutions with 


— 


reſpect to the government of the 


Hague: that in other reſpects, in 


all caſes of conteſt with foreign 
powers, they ſhould at all time be 


defirous to accept the king's friend- 
ly intervention and mediation ; but 


that in what related to internal go- 
vernment, to the ſecuri:y of the 
ſtate, to public tranquility, and 
particularly to the appointment, 
ſuperintendence, or diſcharge of 
WE | their 


78] 
their own officers or ſervants, they 
could on no account derogate from 


their character of independent ſtates, 


by admitting of any interference ; 
and that he was himſelf too good a 
judge, and too ſtrict a maintainer 
of the rights of ſovereignty, to ex- 
pe& or to approve of ſuch a dero- 
- gation. | 


In other anſwers upon the ſame 
occaſion, and about the ſame time, . 


they diſclaimed, in very looſe and 
general terms, all oppreſſive and il- 
legal acts or defigns, either againſt 
the ſtadtholder, or any other of their 
ſervants; with the evidently im- 
plied reſervation, of being them- 
felves the ſole judges of what con- 


ſtituted oppreſſion or illegality. 


They attributed the king's appli- 
cations to miſinformation and mif- 
. repreſentation, hoping (with an ap- 
parent ſneer) that the ſtadtholder 
could not poſſibly have been ſo for- 

tful of the relation in which he 
Rood with the republic, as to be the 
means of conveying them ; and add- 
ing, that it would be placing all 
the ies in a ſtrange relative 
ſituation indeed, if he were to make 
complaints of them to the king; a 
meaſure which in its conſequences, 
if admitted, would tend to leave 
- them nothing more- than an empty 
name and very ſhadow of ſovereign- 
ty. They ſpoke in the ſame gene- 
ral manner of civil conv. otions, of 
meaſures - expedient for their own 


ſecurity, and of the neceflity of 


putting an effectual ſtop to ſeveral 
abuſes and encroachments which 
tended to the detriment of the 
country. | 
Da As a proof of the ſmall 

g 9' regard which they paid 
1785. to the king of Prouffia's 
* remonſtrances, they iſſued an order, 
that the military honours uſually 
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paid to the ſtadtholder, in all li 


different capacities of captain ge. 


6 
neral, governor of the Hague, and f 
commander of the garriſon, ſnoud - 
in future be paid only to the preſ. f 
dent of their committee, as the re. if ( 
preſencative of the ſtates, and il 
the grand penſionary of Holland + 
This was in ſome time followed h m 


an order to diſcharge all the tro n 
in general of the province fro th 
their oath of fidelity to the tad: 
holder, and to preſcribe a new oath, ca 


by which they were bound to t ha 
ſtates only. All their innovation th: 
were ſubmitted to by the troops nf lou 
general, both officers and ſoldien, lit 
with the greateſt reluctance, and i ap} 
numerous inſtances with apparenf tac 
indignation. As the differences i¶ ¶ ing 
creaſed, the ſtadtholder's power i bar 
diſpoſing of the regimental com ject 
miſſions was ſuſpended for an u to! 
mited time, and this eſſential brand N 
of his prerogative uſurped. IH ever 
cauſe aſſigned, in anſwer to his {if ciſp 
monſtrances, for this meaſure, nor 
not ſo much a juſtification of a rig mor 
to aſſume, as a reaſon for the uſe ¶ ¶ conſ 
power, that the influence whaWhow 
« he derived from that authoniWſoper 
„in the army was not, in the pr ſuſpe 
& {ent ſituation of affairs, deen each 
“ conſonant with the ſecurity To j 
ee the Rate.” - | litica 

The domineering party no lor the 
contained themſelves within any not 1; 
of bounds; they laid the heard ona 
hand of power over all thoſe winter; 
gave marks of attachment to tierita}: 


{tadtholder's intereſt. The virulend 
and malice of the contention 
ſo great, that tumults were alma 
continual ; and while the rioters 
one fide were ſeverally puniſhes 
even for petty exceſſes, thoſe on Manta 
other were protected in the groom, | 
violence and outrage. They p as, r 
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ceeded without reftraint, and with- 


out regard to general law, or parti- 


cular conſtitutions, to weed the ma- 

iſtracy of all thoſe who were even 
ſuſpected of any attachment to the 
Orange intereſt, filing up their 
places with the moſt turbulent of 
their own party; and even ſub- 
mitted to the democratic encroach- 
ments of the armed burghers, and 
thereby totally changed the nature 
of the old conſtitution, in order to 
carry that favourite point. They 
had taken the preſs entirely into 
their hands : while the moſt ſcurri- 
lous invectives were every day pub- 
liſhed, not only with impunity, but 
apparent encouragement againſt the 


ſtadtholder, the molt temperate writ- 


ings in defence of his rights, or 
bare ſtatement of their nature, ſub- 
jected the publiſhers and the writers 
to ſevere and certain puniſhment. 
Not that the Orange party was 
even then entirely devoid of a 
diſpoſition to exceſs and outrage, 
nor perhaps in their hour are they 
more reſpectful of individual or 
conſtitutional rights. Certain it is, 
however unfortunately, that the firſt 
operation of civil diſſentions is to 
ſuſpend thoſe very laws of which 
each party aſſumes to be the aſſertor. 
To judge truly of the merits of po- 
litical queſtions, we muſt reſort to 
the original cauſe of quarrel, and 
not look too minutely to the occa- 
lional infringements of right which 
ntervene, and are in a manner in- 
eritable in violent conteſts. 
diſputed territory is trampled by 
thoſe who defend as well as thoſe 
tho invade it. We muſt not there- 
lore, as many are apt to do, form 
oo haſty a concluſion to the diſad- 
Fantage of mankind, and ſuppoſe, 
rom the exceſſes that ariſe on all 
des, nor even becauſe a departure 


The 


from the principles ſet out upon 


is obſerved in many controverſies, 


that all pretences are falſe, and all 


in thoſe grand objects, and that 


general line of policy, which cha- 


racterizes each contending party; 
and we are perſuaded that all 
Engliſh readers entertain a favour- 
able diſpoſition towards that which 
cements the natural union between 
the maritime powers and free con- 


ſtitutions of England and the united 


ſtates, and which tend to ſecure in 
a chief magiſtrate an eſſective au- 
thority, but limited by law. 
Although the republican party 
carried their conſtitutional innova- 
tions, and the violation of corporate 
and private rights with little compa- 
rative refiſtance, the courſe of their 
affairs was not entirely ſmooth. 
Man is ſo indefinable a being, that 
he frequently engages, in contempt 
of all dangers and hazards, in the 
defence of trifles, at the ſame time 


that he gives up objects of the 


greateſt moment to his ſecurity and 
happinefs, and ſubmits to oppreſ- 
ſions that embitter his exiltence, 
with ſcarcely a murmur. 
preſent inſtance, the wearing and 
prohibiting of orange - coloured 


cockades and ribbons ' tcemed for a | 
time to be the great object of con- 
teſt and animoſity between the rival 


factions. Even the military, both 


officers and private men, notwith- 


ſtanding their habits of implicit 


ſubmiſſion, became eager parties in 
this conteſt; and, in detiance of pro- 


clamations and puniſhments, were 


continually flying in the face of 
their employers and paymafters, by 
wearing of this interdicted colour; 


ſo 


In the 


motixes unjuſt. Without preſuming > 
to direct the judgment of our read- 5 
ers, we only point out the criterion, 


and we apprehend it is to be ſought - 


— 


ö 
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taken; for, beſides that the flates of 


woas likewiſe within ſuch a diſtance 
EF of the turbulent city of Utrecht, as 


tremity, through the nearneſs of the 


objects, when compared with the- 
great advantages which that ſitua- 


ſio that it ſeemed for a time doubt- 
ful, whether the very harſh exerciſe 
of very ſtrong powers of govern- 
ment could have ſuppreſſed the diſ- 


play of this enſign of party zeal, 


without ſtriking directly at the ex- 


iſtence of the manufacture. 


The prince ſtadtholder and his 
family, after ſojourning for ſome 
_ conſiderable time at Middleburgh 


in Zealand, when he found that the 


faction in Holland were proceeding 


to the utmoſt extremities againſt 


him, and that it became every day 
more apparent, that nothing leſs 
than an appeal to rhe laſt reſort of 


princes could preſerve thoſe remains 
of his authority, which were ftill 


left, had he even ſubmitted to the 
> loſs already ſuſtained, removed at 
length to the province of Guelder- 
land. This was the moſt judicious 


meaſure that he could poſſibly have 


that province, as well as of its neigh- 
bour Utrecht, were entirely on his 
fide, and the little country of Over- 
Vſſel, from its fituation, entirely 
within his power whenever he found 
exertion abſolutely neceſſary, he 


at leaſt to protect the ſtates of that 


province, whom they had already 


obliged to retire to Amersfort, from 


any obſtruction or diſturbance in 


their proceedings at that place. 
Theſe were however, but ſecondary 


tion would afford, if matters were 
brought to a certain degree of ex- 


Pruſſian territories, which incloſed 


Gueldres on two ſides, with limits 


ſo mixed and open, that the inter- 
courſe could not be interrupted. 


Obvious as theſe advantages were 


they ſeemed to eſcape the obſerve. 


tion of the adverſe faction in Hol. 


land, until they began to be per- 
ceived in their conſequences. The 


prince ſtill retained the command 
of the forces of five provinces, 


which were about equal in ſtrength 
to thoſe of Holland; ſo that from 
his retreat to Guelderland he lay 
no longer at the mercy of his eue- 
mies. From the attachment of the 
troops to him, it was doubtful how 
far they might obey even the orders 
of their reſpective ſtates, in with- 
drawing from his command, if ſuch 


a ſcene of diſorder was once opened 


as might afford a colour for diſcre- 
tionary conduct, or hold out a ſanc- 
tion to diſobedience. 

We are now, however, to look to 
ſeveral matters that preceded and 
led to this Iaft reſource which the 
prince adopted, of retiring with a 
military force to his ſtrong hold in 


Guelderland. Great expeQtations 


had been formed on both ſides, from 
the aſſemblage of the ſtates of Hol- 
land and Weſt Friezeland, which 
was to take place at the Hague in 
the middle of March. Although 


the ſtadtholder had no vote in that 


aſſembly, it would have been bis 
duty to have attended, in order to 
give his advice, and to lay ſuch pro- 
poſals and matters relative to pub- 
lic affairs as he thought fitting, be- 
fore them for regular diſcuſſion, had 
not the late affronts which he re- 
ceived put it out of his power to 


return to that place, until he wa 


reſtored to his former dignities and 
authority. The ſtates themſelves 
ſeemed to entertain no ſmall appre- 
henſion of the tumults which might 
take place upon that occaſion, from 


the great and general attachment 
of the inhabitants to the prince, 


aud the ſtrong ſenfations of b 


and indignation, which the novelty. 


and cauſe of his abſence, with the 
public diſplay of his degradation, 
were likely to produce: 


and faſting had been ſuppoſed to 
diffuſe a ſerious diſpoſition among 
the people, they iſſued a proclama- 
tion a few days previous to the meet- 


125 ing, ſtrictly forbidding, under the 
the ſevereſt penalties, all the uſual po- 
_ pular marks of rejoicing, upon any 
lers public days or occaſions whatever, 
th- particularly prohibiting the hoiſting 
uch of flags upon ſteeples or other places, 
ned BY and the ſelling or wearing of any 
wm badges of diſtinction, eſpecially of 
ne” orange coloured cockades and rib- 
bands; which being a colour, they 
k 10 obſerve, not ſanctioned by autho- 
and rity, could only be worn from the 
the ſpirit of party ; the delinquents, 
h a whether ſellers or wearers, being 
d in ſubjected to the heavy arbitrary pe- 
ae: nalties of impriſonment, corporal pu- 
rom niſnment, and even death, to be diſ- 
Jol eretionally inflicted: encouragement 
hich was held out to the moſt odious of 
le in men, informers; and in a degrading, 
ugh BY arbitrary, and probably injudicious 
that exertion of power, it was declared 
| his that thoſe who did not inform ſhould 
r to be found equally guilty for the miſ- 
pro- prifion, and puniſhed as principals. 
pub. Ms ek The ſtates at their 
1 178 1 * firſt meeting diſap- 


pointed the public, 
when a prodigious crowd was alrea- 
dy aſſembled, by an adjournment 


wi to the following day. On that 
and morning, to fix an idea of the ma- 
elves Wi jeſty of their ſovereign aſſembly, as 
pie well as to awe the people, the gar- 
ught riſon were drawn out armed, and 
from arrayed in their beſt nniforms, op- 
ment polite the hall of the ſtates. A 


115 crowd of three or four thouſand peo- 
571 Vor. XXVIII. 


To obviate theſe diſagreeable ef- 
fects, after a day of public prayer 


\ 
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ple ſhewed ſuch ſtrong marks of 
diſſatisfaction, and diſpoſition to tu- 
mult, that the fixed bayonets, and 
firm conduct and countenance of the 
ſoldiers, were abſolutely neceſſary * 
to keep them in order. But a new 
and very peculiar ſource of diſcord 
remained ſtill to be opened. A gate, 
which derived its name from the 
ftadtholder's office, and the particu- 
lar uſe it was aſſigned to, poſſeſſed 
the ſingular privilege (at leaſt in 
modern times) of never being open. 
ed, excepting when that firſt ma- 
giſtrate of the ſtate was to paſs 
through it upon public occaſions, 
ſuch as the preſent. The preſident 
of the aſſembly, to ſhew the full- 
neſs of power, and to prepare the 
people for ſubmiſſion and acquieſ- 


- cence in all other novelties, ordered 


this interdicted gate to be opened, 
and a detachment of grenadiers 
were aſſigned to the important ſer- 
vice. This invidious meaſure was 
beheld with the higheſt indignation 
by the people; but the terror of 
the ſoldiers weapons, together with 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing that no at- 
tempt was made to paſs through 
the gate, (the prevention of which 
was now made the point of honour, 
when the firſt was given up) ſerved 
to prevent their proceeding to any 
actual violence. +2 1 
The burghers of the Orange 
party, conſidering this firſt invaſion 
of privilege as the prelude to farther! - 
outrage, held a meeting in the 
might, where, after deep Cath, it 
was determined to preſerve, at all 
events and hazards, the purity of 
their favourite gate from the laſt 
degree of violation. On the third 


morning the ſtadtholder's gate was 

again opened, and matters were 

conducted with a reaſonable degree 

of tranquillity througtr the day ; 
[#7 


but 
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but upon the breaking up of the 


ſtates in the evening, the penſionary 


1 þ of Dort, whether through vanity, 
d to ſhew bis contempt of the ſtadt- 


holder, or to try the temper of the 
people, while the means of their 
chaſtiſement were at hand, ordered 
his coach to be driven through the 
gate. This was the ſignal of alarm, 
the people immediately interfered, 
both in preventing the deſign, and 
in endeavouring to diſcharge their 
fury upon the adventurous penſion- 
ary; the riot was violent, and thoſe 
who were not engaged fhuddered 
for the conſequences, nothing leſs 


than a general maſſacre of the un- 


armed populace being expected. In 
this inſtant of terror and danger, 
the horſe guards ruſhed in with the 
utmoſt violence upon the crowd, 
flouriſhing their: ſwords with ter- 
rible threats, and the moſt dread- 
ful parade of execution. In little 
more than a moment the tumultuous 


> Crowd were either overthrown. by 
mike horſes, and lying in heaps upon 


each other, or diſperſed and flying 
on ever fide. Never was fo violent 


a-tumult ſo. ſuddenly quelled, and 


with ſo little miſchief. Not a ſingle 
man was killed, nor a ſingle wound 
given with the ſword ; the horſes 
were the only combatants, and left 
many ſore remembrances of their 
weight and of the iron armour on 


their hoofs. It was noleſs remark- 


able that only a ſingle priſoner was 
made, - where all lay at the mercy of 
the victors. This unfortunate cul- 
prit was a ſober tradeſman, the 
maſter of a houſe and family; he 
had been ſo active in the commence- 
ment of the riot as to be particu- 
larly conſpicuous, which occaſioned 

his being early ſecured; and every 
body was in expectation of his be- 
ing hanged, as an example, the 
following morning. 


_ infantry, who were quiet lookers- 


The conduct of the troops upon 


this occaſion can never be too much 


praiſed or admired, and ſhould be 
received and adopted as a moſt ex- 
cellent model in all caſes of ſp. 
preſſive civil commotions. Had the 


on, undertaken to quell this riot, 


the -ſlaughter, from the narrownel; 
of the place, the cloſeneſs of the ; 
crowd, and the nature of their wea- : 
pons, would have been immenſe; g 
and when broken and intermixed 5 
with the populace (which would . 
have been unavoidable) the conflict b 
muſt have been attended with loſs 8 


to themſelves. Nor would the deſ- 1 
truction have been ſmall to the 
people, if the cavalry had made 

that cruel uſe of their {words which fe 


was ſo entirely in their power, and © 
of which they made ſo effective and (i b. 
happy a diſplay. Whatever ſhare mY 
may be aſcribed to diſcipline in this oh 
excellent conduct, no d. can be P.. 
entertained but that a much greater * 
was due to the private ſentiments me 
and diſpofition of the troops. ed. 
This riot, together with the ge- g 
neral ill temper of the people, put _ 
a ſtop for ſome time to the delibe- the 
rations of the ſtates of Holland. 80 This 
many interceſſions were made fer .. 
the life of the unfortunate peruke- = 
maker who had been taken up in 4 
the late tumult, that the ſentence . 
of death on him was changed to . 
an order of impriſonment for 20 den 
years. Wo . GR. 
In the mean time, the diffenſions c : 
in the city of Utrecht became OM * 
violent, that the ruling faction i RY 
ſued the ſingularly arbitrary deecret, Pe 
that not more than two perſon fab 
ſhould, under any pretence, and 0 4 
under ſevere penalt ies, ſtop to cor 10 4 
fer in the ſtreets. They were vol "Win 


only in a ſtate of hoſtility with th el 


fellow-eitizens, and the late 
N th 
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the province, but they flew in the 
face of their own immediate dele- 
gates, who declared, that in conſi- 
deration of their oaths, and a full 
knowledge that the dignities con- 
ferred on the ſtadtholder in 1749 
had been granted by the unanimous 
voice of all the regents of that 
time, as the only means of preſerv- 


ing the nation, they could not in 


any manner concur in depriving him 
of them; although, if any new re- 
gulat ion ſhould, with his own con- 
ſent, and with the ſame unanimity 
beadopted, they ſhould by no means 
oppoſe ſuch a reform, but act in 
concert with the ſtates in general. 
This moderation 1n their delegates 


could produce no correſponding ef- 


fet in the conſtituents, who, de- 
termined to ſupport their violence 
by arms, hired ſoldiers, and pro- 
cured officers from all parts, and at 
any expence, making every poſſible 
preparation at the ſame time to 
withſtand a fiege vigorouſly if at- 
tacked, as they continually ex pect- 
ed. 5 | | 
If the ſubſcriptions to the patri- 
otic funds (which were to ſupport 
the numberleſs petty armaments of 
this time) were really as large as 
repreſented, it would indeed be aſ- 
toniſhing, conſidering the heavy 


| loſſes which individuals as well as 


the republic had ſuſtained by the 
war with England, and the ſubſe- 
quent prodigious expences and da- 
mage occafioned by the conteſt with 
the emperor, firſt in the preparations 
for war and the overflowing of the 
country, and laſtly in the purchaſe 
of peace, and the reparation which 
they were compelled to make to his 
lubjects for their damages, It was 
laid, that ſubſcriptions from indi- 
viduals of eight or ten thouſand flo- 
Tins were common upon this occa- 


ſion ; and that ſo large a ſum as 
100,000 (amounting to ſomething 
between ſeven and eight thouſand 


pounds) had been ſent without a 4 
name; but this laſt was probably 


no more than a lure, to excite a ſi- 
milar liberality from ſuch an ex- 
ample. bs f 
In the mean time the republic 
was torn to pieces and convulſed in 
all its parts and members. Nothing 
could be more deplorable than the 


face of tumult, riot, and confuſion 


which every where prevailed. Ma- 
ny of the towns preſented little leſs 
than a ſcene of continual civil war. 
The multitude of ill· connected petty 
ſovereignties, of which the republic 
is compoled, afforded room for a 
general, as well as for particular 
degrees of anarchy, which could 
not perhaps have been equalled un- 
der any other form of government. 
Nor has it poſſibly been known in 
any civil contention, in which reli- 
gion was not the object of the con- 
teſt, that the animoſity and malice 
of the contending factions was car- 
ried to ſo extreme an exceſs as in 
the preſent. Their riots were ac- + 
cordingly, and perhaps it may be 
ſaid, according to the peculiar ge- 
nius and temper of the people, 
fierce, cruel, and bloody, Multi. 
tudes of people were ſaid to have 
been ſacrificed, without count or 
enquiry, in theſe tumults, while the 
canals ſerved commodiouſly for the 
inſtant in hiding the effects of their 
mutual enormity. 8 
The debates in the aſſembly of 
the ſtates of Holland, upon the ſub- 
ject of reſtoring the ſtadtliolder to 
his dignity, or at leaſt to the go- 
vernment of the Hague, were con- 


ducted with a degree of heat and 
vehemence ſaid to be uncqualled in 


the Dutch councils. Every method 
1 was + 
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culars of what paſſed in that aſſem- 


3 ; bly from the knowledge of the peo- 
ple. The count de Maillebois, who 


was {ſuppoſed to be the ſecret mover 
of moſt, if not all, of the harſh 
meaſures adopted againſt the ſtadt · 
holder, was now become ſo extreme- 
ly odious, at leaſt with one party, 
that be was very generally burnt in 
effigy in thoſe places where they 
were prevalent, 


After various debates upon the 


ſubject, the grand queſtion, with re- 
ſpect to the command at the Hague 
was carried againſt the prince of 
Orange in the aſſembly of the ſtates 
of Holland by a ſingle vote, the 
ER numbers being ten to 
July 27th. nine, A da was im- 
mediately entered by the equeſtrian 
order, as well as by the deputies or 
repreſentatives of ſome towns,againſt 
this reſolution, as being premature 
and violent, as well as unconſtitu- 
tional and illegal. a 
This reſolution was not ſilently 


. acquieſced in by the ſtadtholder. 


He tranſmitted a ſtrong letter to the 
ſtates of Holland, in which, after 


5 5 taking not ice chat he could conſi- 


der this reſolution as nothing leſs 
than a violent outrage upon his dig- 
nity and authority, and an uſurpa- 
tion upon a right which did not ad- 
mit of being doubted; after ob- 
ſerving the defect of unanimity a- 
mong themſelves, and the cloſeneſs 
of the diviſion upon which a queſ- 
tion of ſuch importance was carried; 
he denies the legality of any one 
member of the confederacy depriv- 
ing him of rights which had been 
unanimouſly conferred upon him by 
the whole union; and, though he 
by no means ackuowledges the NE 
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was accordingly uſed, that the na- 
tore of ſuch proceedings will ad- 
mit, in order to conceal the parti- 


even of the whole union to diſpoſ. 
ſeſs him of dignities and powers 
which were in the fulleſt manner 
rendered hereditary in his faniily, 
yet, waving. that queſtion for the 
preſent, he obſerves, that it would 
at leaſt be neeeſſary, in order to 
give any colour of fanction to ſuch 
a proceeding, that the retraction 
ſhould be attended with the ſame 
unanimity which prevailed in the 
donation. 

Though this letter was confi dered 
as amounting to a defiance by the 
moſt violent of the adverſe faction, 
yet it induced the ſtates of Holland 
to a re- conſideration (perhaps mere- 
ly for form) of the late reſolution; 
the reſult of which was only a far. 
ther confirmation of the meaſure, 
by a declaration that it was ſtrictly 
legal, and in all reſpects conſonant 
to the conſtitution, and to the ſpicit 
of the general union. 

The death of the late king of 
Pruſſia, and the acceſſion of the 
prdſent monarch, to whoſe ſiſter the 
ſtadtholder is married, could not be 
ſuppoſed to weaken his intereſt at 
the court of Berlin. The new king 
indeed did not leave it long in 
doubt what part he was determined 
to take in favour of his brother. in. 
8 law. For he ſcarcely had 

P time to feel himſelf well 
in the throne, before he diſpatched 
a long letter, fully declaratory of 
his ſentiments, to the ſtates general; 
and, to give the greater weight to 
them, it was conveyed by no leſs a 
perſon than the count de Goetz, 
his miniſter of ſtate, in the character 
of envoy ee; and pleni- 
potentiary. 

In this nervous and ſpirited let- 
ter he refrains from entering into 
any particular detail of the injuries 
offered to the ſladtholder, * 

them 
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them for that, as well as for his own 


ſentiments upon the ſubject, to cer- 
tain ſpecified letters or memorials 
tranſmitted by his uncle and pre- 
deceſſor, both to their high mighti- 
neſſes, and to the ſtates of Holland 
and Weſt Friezeland; every part of 
which he now, for himſelf, renews 
and confirms. He takes care to re- 
move every objection to his inter- 
ference, as being unwarranted, in- 
truſive, or dictatorial to a ſovereign 
fate, by ſhewing that the long and 
tried friend{hip which had for two 
centuries ſubſiſted between his pre- 


deceſſors and the republic, would 


even have demanded his friendly 


and mediatorial interpoſition in the 


preſent unhappy and dangerous ſtate 
of their civil diſſenſions ; that, ex- 


| cluſive of friendſhip, his ſituation 


as their neareſt neighbour, and the 
vicinity of a part of his dominions 


to their territories, muſt neceſſarily 


prevent his being indifferent to any 
violent or eſſential change that was 
attempted to be made in the conſti- 
tution of the republic: but that, in- 
dependent of theſe cauſes, the near 
relation in which he ſtood with the 
prince ſtadtholder, and the affec- 
tion which he bore for the princeſs 
bis Gſter, rendered it impoſſible that 
he could be unconcerned in ſeeing 
them degraded from their high rank 
and dignities, and the ſtadtholder 
arbitrarily deprived of his rights 
and prerogatives. 
He therefore ſtrongly but ami- 
cably preſſed the ſtates general to 
uſe their powerful mediation in the 
moſt ſerious manner with the ſtates 
of Holland and Weſt Friezeland, 
for ſettling the preſent differences; 
and to take ſuch other meaſures as 
might appear neceſſary for healing 
the dangerous diſſenſions ſo glaring- 
7 prevalent, for reſtoring the prince 


to his rights, and enabling him to 
return with honour and propriety to 


the reſumption of his high offices at 0 


the Hague: offering bis own coun» 
ſel and mediation, if it were neceſ- 
ſary, in conjunction withotherfriends 
and neighbours of the republic, to 


bring all remaining differences and 


matters of debate to an equitable, 


final, and happy termination, and 
in a manner that would be equally 
conſonant to the honourand true in- 
tereſts of all the parties. He farther 
informed the ſtates, that they were 
to receive and conſider all commu- 


nications from the count de Goertz 


as coming directly from himſelf, 
This early diſplay of the new 


king's character ſeemed to afford no 


ſmall indication, that though the 
great Frederic was no more, the 
ſpirit and vigour of his councils 
were by na means departed. 

The ſtates of five of the provinces 


referred the conſideration of the king 


of Pruſſia's letter to the committee 


for foreign affairs; but thoſe of 
Holland and Weſt Friezeland, per- 


ſevering in their ſyſtem, and bating 
nothing of their uſual obſtinacy, 
declaring their adherence to the re- 
ſolution of the preceding December, 
againſt the admiſſion of any foreign 


interference in the regulation of 


their domellic affairs, would pay no 
attention whatever to the letter. 
The court of Verſailles, conſcious 


of having the game ſo effectually 


in her own hands as to render all 


public intervention in the affairs of 


Holland, on her ſide, totally unne- 
ceſſary, could have no diſpoſition 
to admit the interference of other 

owers, whoſe views and principles 
ſhe knew to be diametrically oppo- 
She had accor- 


* 


ſite to her own. 


dingly preſented to the ſtates, ſome 
conliderable time before, as a 


guarded 
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guarded precaution againſt what 
. was like to happen, a memorial 
couched in very equivocal terms, in 
which, after much parade of the 
French king's friendſhip and re- 

gards, and of his attachment to the 
ſubſiſting alliance between them, 
he declares his wiſhes to ſee thoſe 
abuſes reformed, which had occa- 
fioned internal diſſenſions in the re- 
public, and that he ſhould be happy 
to ſee tranquillity reſtored upon the 
true principles of its conſtitution ; 
but that, without pretendingtomed- 
dle in the internal government of 
the ſeven provinces, he would on 
the contrary uſe his utmoſt endea- 
yours to prevent their high mighti- 
neſſes being troubled from without 


as well as from within. 


The republican party was now 
become ſo inſolent, and their vio- 
lence ſo extreme, that they ſetmed 
not only to calt off all obedience to 
their own laws, but all regard to 
thoſe of nations, and all reſpe to 
foreign ſovereigns. A courier from 
the court of Berlin to that of Lon- 
don, upon his return was ſtopped, 

and narrowly eſcaped being rum- 
maged, and his dif; s examined, 
by the populace in the town of 
Woerden. This ontrage obliged 
the count de Goertz formally to 
demand a paſſport from the ſtates 
general for a courier he was fend- 
ing with diſpatches to the king his 
maſter. 2 
The ſtates of Guelderland, after 
various ſtrong remonſtrances, couch- 
ed in terms of great indignation 
to thoſe of Holland, for the encou- 
ragement which they had given, 
and the ſupport they promiſed, to 
the refractory or rebellious burghers 
in their towns of Hattem and El- 
bourg, declaring that ſuch an undue 


interference in their government, 
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and outrage offered to their ſove. 


reignty, muſt, if perſevered in or 
repeated, lead to an immediate diſ. 
ſolution of the unioa, determined 
at length to remove this bone of 
internal and external contention, 
by applying force as the laſt reme- 
dy for the eradication of the evil. 

They accordingly paſſed a writ- 
ten reſolution, tantamount in effe& 
to a commiſſion, charging the prince 
ſtadtholder, as captain general, im. 
mediately to ſend a ſufficient num- 
ber of troops, under the conduct 
of an experienced officer, to theſe 
towns, with injunctions to continue 
there until further orders ; but that 
if the inhabitants were to make any 
reſiſtance to the performance of this 
ſervice, ſuch officer was authorized, 
in ſpite of all obſtacles, to ſupport 
the ſovereign authority of their no- 
ble mightineſſes, by proceeding to 
force and violence in the eſtabliſh- 
ment of thoſe garriſons. 

The ſtates likewiſe wrote to the 
magiſtracies of both towns (who 
were equally diſobeyed and lighted 
with themſelves by the turbulent 
burghers) incloſing a copy of their 
reſolution, and requiring them to 
give every aſſiſtance in their power 
to the troops ; and particularly to 
exhort the inhabitants to the moſt 
docile ſubmiſſion to all injunctions 
_ might come from their aſſen- 
bly. | | 9 

General Spengler, with four re- 
giments, and proper artillery, wa 
appointed by the ſtadtholder to this 
ſervice, with ſtrict injunctions, it 
poſſible, to avoid the ſhedding c 
blood. The armed burghers of 
Hattem, being reinforced by 4 
many volunteers as money or part) 
zeal could procure from different 
quarters, exhibited a great parade 
of making a moſt obſtinate reli 

x tance 
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tance. Their cannon were mounted 
on the walls and works, and on the 
approach of the ſtadtholder's little 
army, as they called the regular 
forces by way of contempt, fired 
ſeveral rounds of artillery with great 
briſkneſs, but with ſo little judg- 
ment in the direction, as not to pro- 
duce the ſmalleſt effect. As ſoon 
as Spengler arrived within a proper 
diſtance, he pointed his artillery 
in order to do the leaſt poſſible miſ- 
chief, at the chimnies and tops of 
the houſes only. This, however, 
along with the bold advance and 
near approach of the troops, ſoon 
produced the deſired effect; the 
armed burghers, with their adhe- 
rents and auxiliaries, abandoned 
the town; and Spengler's men en- 
tered at one gate, as they were re- 
tiring through another. Elbourg 
was abandoned in the ſame manner, 
and with ſtill leſs trouble. 
As the public papers were entire- 
Iy in the hands of the republicans, 
ſo nothing could be more ridiculous 
than the pompous and gaſconading 
accounts publiſhed of the paltry 
affair at Hattem. The armed burgh- 
ers and volunteers were deſcribed 
as inheriting all the valour, and all 
the proweſs, which had ever been at- 
tributed to the heroic ages. The 
contemptible invading army had 
been repulſed and put to flight, 
with a conſiderable ſlaughter of men 
and officers, who were plainly diſ- 
finguiſhed as they dropped or were 
carried off; and, to give the better 
colour to the tale, ſome ſmall loſs 
was acknowledged on their own fide, 
Vet, in the moment of victory, they 
abandoned all theſe advantages, 
merely in compliance with the re- 
| quiſitions of many of their diſtant 
f and moſt Teſpe&able friends, who, 
ſnuddering under the apprehenſion 
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of any wanton or needleſs profuſion 
of patriotic blood, preſſed them to 
reſerve thcir courage for ſome oc- 
caſion more worthy of it—than the 


defence of their native town, and 
the protection of their houſes, poſ- 


ſeſſions, wives, and families. 

In the ſame ſtyle of deluſion, no- 
thing could be more ſhocking or 
deplorable than the accounts which 
they publiſhed of the enormities, 
the plunder, and cruelties, com- 
mitted by the troops upon their 
gaining poſſeſſion of Hattem and 
Abourg. Tt was no wonder that 
the public at large, and eſpecially 
thoſe at a diſtance, ſhould have been 
impoſed on by theſe repreſentations, 
when even the ſtates of Guelder- 
land, notwithitanding their vicinity, 
ſwallowed the deluſion ſo implicitly, 
that under the double impreſſion of 
indignation at the conduct of the 
troops, and compaſſion for the ſup- 
poſed ſufferers, they iſſued a haſty 
proclamation, promiſing fully to in- 
demnify aud to grant adequate ſatiſ- 
faction to all perſons who had ſuſ- 
tained loſs or injury from them. 


To the diſappointment and mor- 
tification, however, of all lovers of 


the marvellous, as well as to the 


great vexation of the faction them- 
ſelves, general Spengler's detail to 


his maſters, the ſtates, of the ope- 
rations of the troops under his com» 
mand, was ſoon publiſhed, by which 
it appeared that not a ſingle man 
had been killed or wounded on 
either ſide in the boaſted action f 
Hattem; and that the diſcipline of 
the troops had been ſo exact, and 

their conduct ſo laudable, that there 

was not a ſingle complainant from 

either town to appear againſt them. 

In the mean time the ſelf-exiled 
burghers of thoſe two towns, witng 
their armed confederates, ſuddenly :þ 


changing . 
115 
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changing their late. boaſting into 


lamentation, and, notwithſtanding 
that the ſtates of Guelderland had 


A publiſhed an amneſty in favour 
of all who would return to their 


houſes within a limited time, fi led 
all places with their clamours, on 


the woful detail of their loſſes and 
| Jufferings ; the effect of their com- 


5 being the more quickened 
y the heavy burthen which they 
proved to their friends, in the vari- 
ous towns where they took refuge. 
The taking of theſe two towns 
was re? or repreſented by the 
adverſe faction, not only as the fig- 
nal, but the actual commencement 
of civil war; and nothing was to 
be heard but exccrations, as well 


- againſt the ſtates of Gueldres, as 


the prince ſtadtholder, In the pjo- 
vince of Holland eſpecially, the 
flames ſeemed to be blown up nearly 
to the greated height at which they 
were capable of arriving. All re- 
gard to forms was now laid aſide, 
in completing the depoſition by 
foree of thoſe magiſtrates, ſena- 
tors, and members of the reſpective 


town councils, who were known or 


ö 4 1 ſuſpected to be of the oppoſite party. 


F 
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The ſcatesof Holland, 
without regard to the 
miſſion and preſence of the count 
de Goertz, immediately ſuſpended, 
for an indefinite time, the prince 


Sept. 22d. 


ſtadtholder from all the functions 


appertaining to his office of cap- 
tain general within their province; 


and diſcharged the troops from that 


art of their _ oath which 
e them to obey his orders. At 
the ſame time they recalled their 
regiments from Maſtricht, and other 
garriſons without the province, and 
ordered a ſtrong line of troops to 


be formed along the inland frontier 


towards Utrecht and Guelderland, 
and magazines to be provided for 
their ſubſiſtence during the winter ; 
general Van age their com- 


mander, being likewiſe ordered to 


be in conſtant force and readineſs 
for ſuccouring and protecting the 
city of Utrecht, if any attempt 
ſhould be made upon it, under the 
orders of the ſtates of that province, 
who were aſſembled at Amersfort. 
Such was the deplorable ſtate of af- 
fairs in this once great and flouriſh- 


ing republic, towards the cloſe of 


the year 1786. 
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Opening of the third ſeſſion of parliament. Amendment moved upon the ad. 


dreſs in both houſes, and negatived without a diviſion. 


Mr. Fox's ol= 


ſervations on the king's ſpeech—on ihe flate of foreign alliances —treaty with 
Ruſfſia—commercial treaty with France—prepoſtercus mode of conducting 
the public buſineſs —lIriſh propoſitions —affairs of India. Mr. Pitt's re- 
fly 5 his ober vatione on Mr. Fox's dexterity in debate ; his account of the 
Rufſian treaty and German confederacy ; his opinion re/pefling the connection 
between Hanover and Great Britain ; defence of his India bill ; flouriſhing 
flate of the revenues. Remarks by Mr. Fox on the miniſler's opinion con- 
cerning the political connection between Great Britain and Hanover. 
jor Scott calls on Mr. Burke to bring forward his charge again Mr. 
Haſtings. Mr. Burke relates in reply an anecdote of the duke of Parma. 
Grand debate on the duke of Richmonds propoſed fortification of the dock= 
yards. Inſtructions to the board of land and ſea-officers, and extras from 
their report. Mr. Pills motion and argument in ſupport of the plan pro- 
poſed, as neceſſary, as beſt adapted to their purpoſe, as lending to increafe 
the effefts of our naval force, and to reduce the army. Amendment to Mr. 
Pitt's motion by Mr. Baſtard and Sir William Lemon, Mr. Sheridan': 


Ma- 


ſpeech in favour of the amendment; firfl he ſhews that the plan propoſed 


was dangerous to the conflitution ; he denies it would reduce the ftand- 
ing army, and if it did, he proves that in the ſame proportion it would in- 
creaſe its poawer ; 2dly, he denies that it is ſandtioned by the report of the 
board of officers, the extras from the report prove the members were not 
agreed; the report itſelf founded on hypothetical ſuggeſtions from the maſier 
general, Mr. Pitt's motion rejected by the caſting vote of the ſpeaker, 
Debate in the houſe of lords on the new clauſe in the mutiny bill for ſubje&- 
ing officers by brevet to the military law ; amendment propoſed by lords 
Carliſle and Stormont ; rejected on a diviſion ; queſtion flarted, whether an 
Meer could refign his commiſfion at pleaſure ; opinions of the lord chan- 


cellor and Loughborough, 
\HE third ſeſſion of the pre- 


ſent parliament was opened 


on the 14th of January 1786, by a 


peech from the throne, in which 


is majeſty, after having mentioned 
the amicable concluſion to which 
he diſputes that threatened an in- 
erruption to the tranquility of Eu- 
ope had been brought, the friendly 
liſpoſitionof foreign powers towards 


lis country, the extenſion of trade, 


he improvement of the revenue, 


and the iycreaſe of public credit, 
informed his parhament that the re- 


ſolutions which they had laid 


before | 


him, as the baſis of *an adjuſtment 
of the commercial intercourſe be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, 
had been by his direction recom- 
mended to che parliament of that 
kingdom, but that no effectual ſtep 
had hitherto been taken thereupon, 


which could enable them to 


any further progreſs in that ſa 


make 
lutary 
work. 


900 
work. He afterwards called the 
attention of the houſe of commons 
to the eſtabliſhment of a fixed plan 
for the reduction of the national 
debt, a meaſure which he truſted 
the flouriſhing ſtate of the revenue 
would be ſufficient to effect, with 
little addition to the public burthens. 
Hle concluded with ſaying, that 
„the vigour and reſources of the 
country, ſo fully manifeſted in its 


is parliament to give their utmoſt 
attention to every object of national 
concern; particularly to the conſi- 
deration of ſuch meaſures as might 
be neceſſary, in order to give fur- 
ther ſecurity to the revenue, and to 
promote and extend, as far as poſſi- 
ble, the trade and general induſtry 
of his ſubjects. 

An addrefs* in the uſual form 
being moved and read in the houſe 
of lords, the earl Fitzwilliam pro- 
poſed to omit that part of it which 
related to the commercial negocia- 
tions with Ireland; firit, as nuga- 
tory, it being acknowledged in the 
ſpeech that nothing more could be 
done on the ſubje& ; ſecondly, as 
containing an indirect reflection 
upon the conduct of the parliament 
of Ireland; and thirdly, as tending 
to revive the diſcuſſion of a mea- 
fure almott univerſally reprobated 
in one kingdom, received with great 
jealouſy and alarm in this, and 
marked with the diſapprobation of a 
conſiderable minority in both houſes 
of parliament. An amendment to 
the ſame purpoſe, and for the ſame 
reaſons, was moved in the houſe of 
commons by lord Surrey ; and al- 


ee ſituation, would encourage 
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though both the addreſſes were cat. 
ried as originally moved, without 
any diviſion, yet the ſpeech | it{elf 
underwent a confiderable degree of 
animadverſion in both houſes, prin. 
cipally on account of the vague and 
general terms in which it was word. 
ed, and the ſcanty information it 
held out to parliament. 1 
As the debate on the addreſs to 
his majeſty on the firſt day of the 
ſeſſion; is always conſidered as open 
to any general obſervations on the 
ſtate of the nation, Mr. Fox took 
this opportunity to enter at large 
into the ſituation in which we ſtool 
with reſpect to the ſeveral powers o 
Europe. He ſtrongly cenſured the 
impolitic conduct of his majcſty's 
miniſters, in not cultivating conti 
nental alliances, and their negl- 
gence in being perpetually behind 
hand in all their foreign negotis. 
tions. It was owing, he ſaid, to ther 
criminal miſconduct that the houſe 
of Bourbon had got the fart of u 
in their late treaty with the United 
Provinces, and that our ambaſſador 
at the Hague had been expoſed to 
the ridicule of preſenting an uſclei 
memorial to the ſtates on the ſub 


ject, after the above treaty had bee 


actually ratified, This treaty, whii 
the court of Verſailles had perſuas- 
ed the United States to enter into 
(raſhly indeed he thought, and un 
politically on the part of the latter) 
and which effectually fecured Ho 
land in its intereſts, he confidereds 
highly dangerous and hoſtile to thi 
country, in as much as it combine 
France, Spain, and Holland, thre 
of the moſt powerful maritime por 


13 The addrefs in the houſe of lords was moved by the earl of Morton, an 
Feconded by lord Forteſcue ; in the houſe of commons it was moved by M. 
Smyth, member for Pomfret, and ſeconded by Mr. Addington, member! 


the Devizes. | 
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ers of Europe, in a confederacy 
againſt Great Britain. 

In order to counterbalance the 
miſchievous. tendency of this confe- 
deracy, a more cloſe connection 
with the courts of Peterſburgh and 
Vienna ſeemed naturally to ſuggeſt 
itſelf, But what had been the con- 
duct of his majeſty's miniſters ? The 
emperor, who was the moſt able, as 
well as the moſt likely, to cut out 
work for France, in caſe of a future 


war, had been imprudently diſ- 


guſted by the part which the king, 
as eletor of Hanover, had taken 
with reſpe& to the electorate of Ba- 


varia, and by his joining with the 


Germanic princesin a league, found- 
ed on the plea of preſerying the li- 
berties of the empire. He deſired 
the houſe to recollect, that in all her 
wars, France had been moſt embar- 
raſſed by her continental ſituation, 
and the dread of an attack from the 
neighbouring powers; the whole of 
her policy therefore had been di- 
rected to engage them in ſuch a 
manner as to ſecure their neutra- 
lity, and by that means free her 
from the burden of maintaining a 
ruinous frontier eſtabliſhment ; and 


hence it was, that in her late conteſt 
with Great Britain, ſhe had been ena- 


bled to aid her reſources by a reduc- 
tion of her army in the midſt of a 
war, and to apply the ſavings to the 
inereaſe of her maritime ſtrength. 
And what were we to expect in a 
future war? She was ſafe by the 
family compact on the ſide of Spain; 
ſhe had by the late treaty, ſecured 
Holland in her intereſt. 'The em- 
peror (whoſe deſigns, notwithſtand- 
ing the treaties ſubſiſting between 
them, and all the endearing bonds 
of family connections, it was well 
known ſhe {till watched with jealous 
apprehenſions) was the oniy power 


b 
ſor 
in Europe ſhe had any cauſe to 


dread. France therefore had no- 


thing to wiſh for before the late 
league was made, but that ſome 
circumſtances ſhould happen to cre- 
ate a jealouſy and diſlike of Great 
Britain in the emperor. That cir- 
cumſtance we had ourſelves provid- 
ed; by the effects of that league we 
had ſecured the frontier of France 
gratis, - at a moment when ſhe 
would have paid any price for it, as 
was apparent from the great ſums 
ſhe had expeuded in bringing about 
the peace between the United Pro- 
vinces and the emperor. The moſt 
ſanguine dreamer of national good 
fortune could not have pictured to 
himſelf the poſſibility of ſuch a for- 
tunate event, 

With reſpect to Ruſſia, a crifis 
had occurred two years ago, of 
which this country ought to have 
taken advantage, and which he 
himſelf had at the preciſe moment 
pointed out in that houſe: the mo- 
ment to which he alluded was that 
when thd empreſs of Ruſſia had ſet- 
tled her differences with the Porte 
on the ſubjectof the Crimea, when 
overtures of the moſt advantageous 


nature were made to the Britiſh 


court. At the ſame time, though 
he was convinced that the beſt op- 
portunity for treating with Ruſſia 
had been loit, yet he expreſſed his 
ſatisfaction at having heard, from 


good authority, that a treaty was 


then actually negociating, and in a 
fair way of being concluded. 

Mr. Fox next adverted to the ne- 
gociation for a commercial treaty, 
which was then on the point of be- 
ing opened at Paris, He gave a 
deciſive opinion againſt the policy -- 


of ſuch a meaſure ; appealing to the 4 
experience of former times, which, 
he ſaid, proved that this nation had 


grown 
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grown great, proſperous, and flou- 
riſhing, from the moment that ſhe 
quitted all commercial connexions 
with France. The ſelection of a 
diſtinguiſhed member of oppoſition, 
_ whoſe knowledge of commercial 
affairs had given no ſmall trouble to 
the miniſter in the preceding ſeſ- 
| - fion,, for the negociation of this 
treaty, and the ſingularity of the 
time of its commencement, were the 
objects of much pointed raillery. 


By the articles of the peace of Ver- 


ſailles, a treaty of commerce, was 
to haye been ſettled between this 
country and France on or before 
the firſt of January 1786, and from 
that day all negociation was to be 
at an end: but now that the time 
of negociation was paſt, the board 
of trade were buſy with the ſubject, 
end were about to ſend out a nego- 
ciator. The fame unſeemly, but 
more criminal miſmanagement, had 
marked their conduct reſpecting the 
treaty between France and Holland, 
againſt the concluſion of which fir 
James Harris was directed to pre- 
tent a memorial to the ſtates, but 
unfortunately ſeveral days after it 
had been ratified, 'The like pre- 
poſterous arrangement of public bu- 
ſinefs had alſo taken place in the 
projected ſettlement with Ireland; 


when after the commercial propo- 


ſitions had been tranſmitted by his 
majeſty's ſervants from that coun- 
try, and juſt as the Britiſh parlia- 
ment was called upon to vote them, 
the board of trade proceeded to en- 
quire whether the propoſitions were, 


in fact, ſuch as were fit for either 


country to accept. 
Upon this ſubject, Mr. Fox re- 
marked with ſome triumph, the flat 
contradiction which the event had 
| given to the . uſed by the 
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miniſter and his ſupporters, upon 
the propriety of firſt taking the 
ſenſe of the Iriſh parliament, in or. 
der to aſcertain their expectations, 
before the Engliſh parliament was 
called upon to conſider the ſubject. 
He put the Chancellor of the ex- 
chequer in mind of the confidence 
with which he had again and again 
told the houſe, reſpecting the rela- 
tive ſituation of the two countries, 
that it was impoſſible things could re. 
main as they were z and deſired to 
know, what was the meaning of that 
part of his majeſty's ſpeech which 
related to this ſubject, if it was not 
that things muſt remain as they were ? 

Mr. Fox, finally, took a conciſe 
view of the affairs of India, inſiſt- 
ing principally on the alarm, the 
diſguſt and indignation, which cer- 
tain regulating clauſes in Mt. Pitt's 
bill had juſtly occaſioned amonglt 


the company's ſervants in India; 


and upon the extraordinary orders 
ſent out by the hoard of controul for 
reſtoring to the Nabob of Arcot the 
collection and management of the 
revenues-of the Carnatic, which lord 
Macartney, from the conviction of 
the neceſſity of taking them, not out 
of his hands, but out of the hands of 
his agents, Britiſh uſurers, who plun- 
dered the natives and robbed him, 
kad veſted in the company, It was 
owing he ſaid, to this order, that 
lord Macartaey had reſigned his 
government, and that the company 
had been deprived of the ſervices 
of that able and uncorrupt noble- 
man. 

When Mr. Fox had finiſhed, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, after 
a ſhort pauſe, roſe and ſaid, he 
waited to ſee if any member had 


objections to make to the addreſs, 


as the right | hon. gentleman who 
/ +, ſpoks 


be, [ 
polit 
clear 
Acc! 


Eover 


this 1 


ſpoke laſt had certainly made none. 
He could not avoid bearing teſti- 
mony to that peculiar and almoſt in- 
ſtinctive dexterity with which that 
gentleman was enabled, on all oc- 
caſions, to leave out of the dif- 
cuſſion ſuch parts of the ſubject as 
were unfavourable to him ; and he 
lad on the preſent occaſion an op- 
portunity of equally admiring a ſi- 
milar talent in him, of introducing, 
however foreign and unconnected, 
ſuch matter as he expected would 
be favourable. He did not mean, 
however, to follow him in thoſe de- 
viations from the ſubject. The 
right hon, gentleman had aſſumed 


the liberty of ſpeaking of foreign 


politics without reſtraint, on the 
ground of his not being a miniſter ; 
and he for his part ſhould avail 
himſelf of the delicacy and caution 
requiſite in that character, and 
ſhould not ſuffer himſelf to be di- 
verted from it. | | 
Mr. Pitt then acquainted the 
houſe, that the treaty with the em- 
preſs of Ruſſia was in a ſtate of great 
forwardneſs, and he had every rea- 
ſon to hope would be completed in 
ſuch a manner as to give general 
latisfact ion. With reſpe& to the 


Germanic confederacy, it was a 


| meaſure, he ſaid, with the merits or 


demerits of which his majeſty's mi- 
niſters had no concern; and he de- 
fired to have it underſtood, that 
Great Britain was by no means 
committed by any league lately 
entered into by the elector of Ha- 
nover, but was in the preſent in- 
ſtance, what ſhe always ought to 


be, perfectly unconnected with the 


politics of that electorate. He was 
clear and explicit upon this point. 


Accident, he ſaid, had placed the 


ſovereignty of that country and of 


this in the ſame hands; but it by 
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no means followed that the intereſts 


of each muſt neceſſarily be the 


ſame, though perhaps it might befor 
their mutual advantage to make 


their intereſts as reconcilable to 2 
He pointed 


each other as poſſible. 
out the inconſiſtency of Mr. Fox's 


apprehenſions of our being involved 


in difficulties through the means of 


his majeſty's German territories, 
and yet his expecting that the 
adminiſtration of thoſe. territories 
ſhould be ſubordinate to, and regu- 
lated by, the miniſters of Great 
Britain; as if that very circum- 
ſtance would not bind this country 
on all occaſions to aſſiſt and protect 
the electorate: whereas the only 
way for Great Britain to avoid em- 


broiling herſelf in quarrels for Ha- 


nover, was by our government be- 
ing kept; as much as poſſible, inde- 
pendent of Hanoverian politics. 

He next adverted to Mr. Fox's 
remarks on the affairs of India, and 
defended the obnoxious clauſe in the 
India bill againſt the invectives witli 


which it had been treated, as mili- 


tating againſt the trial by juries. 
He contended, that there might be 
tribunals eſtabliſhed in certain caſes 
that would be found to anſwer e- 
qually all the purpoſes of public 
juſtice; and he conſidered the pre- 
ſent as reſembling in · its conſtitu- 
tion the beſt ſort of ſpecial jury, and 
as totally exempt from the imputa- 
tion of hardſhip, ſince no man be, 
came ſubject to it but by his own 
choice. With reſpect to the orders 
relative to the nabob of Arcot, he 


remarked, that though the policy «| 


of the meaſure was with lord Ma- 
cartney, yet the good faith of the 


* 2 


nation required that the facrifice _ 


ſnould be made. | : 
Having followed Mr. Fox through 
theſe parts of his ſpeech he took 


notice 
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notice of the contemptuous manner 


he had treated that part of his ma- 
jeſty's ſpeech which reſpected the 


_ flouriſhing ſtate of our finances. He 
Was however, glad to find that he 
had changed his ſentiments a little 
ſince the laſt ſeſſion, and that in- 
ſtead of the great deficiency he had 
then foretold, he had now declared 
that no perſon could have ever 
va but there muſt be ſome ſur- 
He then declared, that it 
wouks ſhortly” appear, that the ſur- 
plus was conſiderable and e 
tant. ö 
He laſtly ded to Mr. Fox's 
Arend upon the ſubject of Ire- 
land, and condemned in the ſtrong- 
eſt terms the impropriety of ſpeak- 
ing on a ſubject of ſuch delicacy in 
the unguarded and inflammatory 
manner they had juſt heard. He 
recapitulated the arguments uſed in 
the laſt ſeſſion in defence of thoſe 
meaſures; and concluded with la- 
menting their failure, and expreſſ- 
ing his fincere regret, that while 
this country had to contemplatethe 
preſent proſperous ſtate of her af- 
fairs, and the pleaſing proſpect be- 
fore her, ſhe had not been able to 
extend the bleſſings {till further, by 
communicating thofe of her com- 
merce to the ſiſter kingdom. 

Mr. Pitt's idea that Great Bri- 
tain was not committed by treaties 
made by the king, as eleQor of 
Hanover, was ridiculed by Mr. Fox 
with great ſucceſs. He put a va 
riety of caſes, in ſome of which the 
fovereign might, with one part of 
his forces, endeavour to ſupport a 
particular cauſe, and-with the other 
attempt to pull it down; in others, 
Great Britain might be called on to 
act againſt the electorate, and lend 
a hand to ſtrip their King of his he- 
reditary dominions; nay, a Britiſh 


Richmond, the maſter general of the 


fying the dock-yards at Portſmouth 


naval — was appointed by the 
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army might be directed to act hof. 
tilely againſt troops, led in perſon 
by their ſovereign, as elector of 
Hanover. | 

Before the houſe roſe, Maio 
Scott (member for Weſt Looe, and 
agent to the late governor general 
of Bengal) obſerving Mr. Burke in 
his place, begged leave to remind 
the houſe that Mr. Haſtings had 
been arrived in England ſome 
months; and he therefore called up- 
on that gentleman to produce the 
charges which he had pledged him. 
ſelf in the preceding ſeſſion to bring 
forward againſt Mr. Haſtings, and 
to fix the earlieſt day poſſible for the 
diſcuſſion of them. Mr. Burke re. 
plied to the major, by relating an 
anecdote of the great duke of Pat. 
ma, who, being challenged by 
Henry the fourth of France © to 
bring his forces into tlie open field, 


and inſtantly decide their diſpute; = 
anſwered with a ſmile, „ that he oy 
knew very well what he had to do, Me 


and was not come fo far to be direct. 
ed by an enemy.“ 
The - firſt object of . 
importance that engag- 27 
ed the attention of parliament ii 
the preſent ſeſſion, was a meaſure 
which: originated with the duke of 


ordance. It was a plan for forti- 


and Plymouth, 

The houſe of commons had in the 
preceding ſeſſion expreſſed their un- 0 10 
willingneſs to apply any part of the 


public money for this purpoſe, be. IL. 
fore they were made acquainted al 
with the opinions of ſuch perſons Þ 
were beſt able to decide concerning te 
the utility and propriety of ſuch 3 

meaſure. In conſequence of this Rag 
intimation, a board of military and | "4 


king 


king, with the maſter general of the 
ordnance as their prefident; and the 


* propoſed plan of fortifications was 
. referred to them for their opinions 
fajor and advice. After they had inveſ- 
and WY: ated the ſubjeR, and had made 
neral their report thereon, the plans re- 
Ke = commended were laid before a board 
__ of engineers to make an eſtimate of 
2 the expences neceſſary to carry them 
one into execution. 
I up- This eſtimate, which amounted to 
the no leſs.a ſum than 960,097]. Mr. 
_ Pitt laid before the houſe on the 
5 1othof February 1786, 
an 20th Feb. the day on which the 
fu 1786. reſt of the ordnance ef 
re. timates were brought forward ; and 
> 1 WF it was originally intended by Mr. 
Pa. Pit that it ſhould be debated and 
- b ii dccided upon, together with the 
do letter eſtimates, as a mere collateral 
eld, queſtion, Lieutenant-general Bur- 
Wh; goyne, who was one of the board of 
72 officers that made the report, ex- 
Ly preſſed his deſire, that before the 
eck. buſineſs was further proceeded up- 
on, ſo much both of the report it- 
27, ſelf, and of the inſtructions upon 
which it was founded, as could be 
* made public with ſafety to the ſtate, 
e of 
the 
rtl- 
uth 


thought proper to inſert them here. 


GEORGE R. 


and efficacy of the propoſe 
Portſnouth and Plymouth. 
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| ſhould be laid upon the table of the 


houſe of commons. The reaſon al- 
ledged by him was, that the houſe 
might otherwiſe unwarily be led to 
think that the report ſanctioned the 
plan of fortifications propoſed, more' 
than it really did. 

In ſupport of this mode of pro- 
ceeding, Mr. Sheridan, 
on —＋ 6th of Febru- Feb. 16th. 
ary, moved “ for a copy of the ap- 


pointment of the board of naval. 


and military officers, and of ſuch 
parts of their inſtructions, and of 
their report, as his majeſty's diſcres 
tion might deem proper to be made 
public, with perfect conſiſtency tu 

the ſafety of the ſtate; but as 
board in queſtion had been conſti- 
tuted by circular letters from the 
king, without any official commiſ- 
fion or appointment, Mr. Pitt ſubſti- 
tuted another motion, the ſame in 
eſſect as the foregoing, but more 
conformable to the fact, which paſſ⸗ 
ed unanimouſly, | 
Theſe papers* being laid before 
the houſe, Mr. Pitt, on Feb h. 
the 27th of February, ot beer” 
introduced the meaſure in the form 
of a general reſolution, to the fol- 
| lowing 


* As the inſtructions tranſmitted to the board, and the extracts from their 
report, are neceſſary for the elucidation of the following debates, we have 


* 


Inſtructions for our right truſty and right entirely beloved couſin and counſel. 
lor Charles Duke of Richmond, Lenox, and 1 Maſter General of 
our Ordnance, whom we have thought fit ſhall be 
Land and Sea Officers, appointed under our royal authority, to inveſtigate, 
and report to us on the proper ſyſtem of defence, and on the expediency 
lans for better 3 our dock-vards at 
iven at our Court at Sr 
teenth day of April, 1785, in the twenty fifth year of our reign. 


reſident of a Board of 


UPON the receipt of theſe inſtructions, you are to give notice to the mem- 
ber named in the incloſed lift, of the day on which they are to aſſemble at 
Portſmouth, and fix an hour and place where they are to meet. Fi 


2 | 


— 


. James's the thir- 


* A. ad pr” le. 
* , 
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Towing effect: That it appears to * the moſt economical principles, 
this houſe, that to provide effec-' © and requiring the ſmalleſt num. 
ec tually for ſecuring his majeſty's ber of troops poſſible to anſwer 
&, dock-yards at Portſmouth and © the purpoſe of ſuch ſecurity, is an 
 « Plymouth, by a permanent ſyſ- “ effential object for the ſafety of 
tem of fortification, founded on the ſtate, intimately connected 

| | Es & with 


LU 


As ſoon as ſeven of our ſaid land officers, and five of our [aid ſea officer 
are aſſembled, they are to proceed to buſineſs, and to adjourn from time to 


time as they ſhall ſee occaſion. | 
- You are to appoint ſome intelligent officer to act as fecretary, who is regu- 
larly to enter in a book the proceedings of the board. bo | Fi 
In caſe of difference of opinion, the reaſons for ſuch difference are to he 5 
fared, either jointly or ſeparately, and are to be ſigned by each member pre- ſy 
nt. | "3 F 3 | | | 
The matters treated of, and the opinion of the members, are not to be di. 1 
yulged without our royal permifſion. 9 5 ti 
+ As the inquiries neceſlary to be made, to enable the board to give a well. by 
informed opinion on this important ſubject, mult branch out into a variety of 
matter, we have directed that they ſhould be arranged under ſeparate heads; th 
which have been accordingly prepare for this purpoſe, and are hereunto an- 7 
nexed. On theſe the board are to report their opinion to us. T 
Under each head is added a ſet of more minute and detailed queſtions and pr 
"ebſervations. The anſwers which the board will give them, will form the 
baſis of their more general concluſions. © Theſe queſtions, with the anſivers, as 
as well as theſe inſtructions, the ſeparate heads, and the report, are to be en- «© 
tered in a book, containing the proceedings of the board; which are alſo to be pe 
laid before us, that we may be able at any time to refer to the grounds on 
which their opinions have been formed. 2 | E. 


If any other matter, not contained under theſe heads or queſtions, ſhould 
occur, and appear to the board to th'ow more light on this ſuhject, they will 

add it to their report, with any farther obſervations they may think proper to | 
ſubmit to our conlideration. . | 1 1 
Ihe firſt part of the ſubject referred to the inveſtigation of the board, is, 
in general terms, the proper ſyſtem of defence for Portſmouth and Plymouth; 
which will naturally lead them to conſider, whether a ſyſtem of deval Geben 
alone; a ſyſtem of land defence, from troops alone; or a ſyſtem of naval and 
land defence combined; can be relied on for the protection of the dock-vards 
of Portſmouth and Plymouth; or whether fortifications are neceſſary ; if they 
are, the ſecond part of the ſubject referred to this board, viz. the expediency 
and efficacy of the propoſed plans, will next require their attention. 

But before they can agree on any ſyſtem of defence, it will be neceſſary for 
them to agree on the nature and extent of the attack againlt which it is to be 
calculated, and on the circumſtances to which the kingdom may be reduced 
dy the events of war, when called upon to defend irs dock- yards. 

Note.— (Then follow {ix data, ſtating circumſtances that may prevent the 

fleet from afford ng eifectual protection to the dock- yards, the force of the 

enemy againſt wh.ch it may be prudent to guard, the number and fort 

of troops that may be hai for the defence of theſe places, and the time 

it may require to collect the ſtrength of the country from other parts of 

the kingdom. Theſe ſix data are omitted, becauſe the matter they con- 

4 tain is not proper to be divulged, and becauſe the board eſtabliſhed tuo 

' new data in place of the two firit, and conſiderably varied two of the 
others.) 8 

The 
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« with the general defence of the 
« kingdom, and neceſſary for ena- 
« bling the fleet to act with full 
« vigour and effect for the protec- 
« tion of commerce, the ſupport of, 
« our diſtant poſſeſſions, and the 


e proſecution of offenſive opera- 
& tions, in any war in which the na- 
tion may hereafter be engaged.“ 
This mode of debating and diſpo- 
ſing of the queſtion, he ſaid he had 
deviſed, as beſt calculated, in his 


opinion, 


The board will vary or add ta theſe data as they ſhall ſee oceaſion. 

Ihe heads and queſtions under them will beſt explain the mauner in which 
the board is to proceed in applving theſe data, „ 
We have ordered that ſuch naval affiſtauce as may be wanted at the ports 
ſhall be given; and that ſuch engineers and artillery officers as the board may 

wiſh to examine, ſhall attend them; they will alſo have the proper plans ind 
ſurveys laid before them. f | 122 > Fa a 4h | 

It will be neceſſary for the naval officers to ex amine the ſhores, as well as 
for the land officers to ſtudy the country, which mult undoubtedly take u 
time ; but we hope that the board will be able tv make their report by the Gul 
week in June. | 

With reſpect to calculations of expence, or making out plans upon any ideas 
that may be propoſed, the bourd will give their directions for this purpoſe, 
either to the engineer on the ſpot, or to the committee of engineers at the 
Tower, as they ſhall fee occafivn; and their reports are to be entered in the 
proceedings of the board. ge oe 50 "Hows 

As accurate eſtimates can only be made on works which in every particular 


* 


are finally ſettled, and upon detailed drawings ani ſeRions of them, ſuch 


computations as may give a general idea of the probable amount of the ex- 
pence will be ſufficient. 55 ' 100 
Extract from the report made to his majeſty by the board of land and ſea * 
cers, appointed by his majeſty to inveſtigate and report on the proper ſyſ- 
tem of defence, and on the expediency and efficacy of the propoſed plans 
for better ſecuring the dock-yard at Portſmouth and Plymouth, bearing 
date the 24th day of June, 1788. 1 | 17Þ33 19 
oa | MEMBERS Preſent. 
At PoRTsMOUTH. At PLYMOUTH. . 
Sen. D. of Richmond, Pref. Gen. D. of Richmond, Pref. 
V. Ad. Barrington, | V. Ad. Barrington, 
Lit. G. Sir Guy Carleton. Lt. G. Sir Guy Corleton, 
Lt. G. Sir Will. Howe, Lt. G. Sir Will. Howe, 
Lt. G. Lord Geo. Lenox, Lt. G. Earl Cornwallis, Roe 
Lit. G. Burgovne, Lt. G. Sic David L.indſay,. yr, 
It. G. Earl Percy, Vice Ai. Millbanke, 
'Er. G. Ear!-Cornwallis, Lt. Gen. Sir Char'es Grey, 
Lt. G. Sir Dwid Lindſay, Major G. Pattiſon, / | 
Lr. G. Sir Charles Grey, Major G Cleaveland, 
Major G. Pattifon, Rear Ad. Graves, 


7 
* 


„„ „„ 
” 0 


Major G. Cleaveland, Major G. Bramham, N 

Rear Ad. Lord Hood, Major G., Green, : 
Major G. Bramham, Major G. Roy, 

Major G. Green, Major G. Garth, 

Major G. Roy,. | Capt. Hotham, 

Major G. Garth. N g Capt. Macbride, 5 


LEG) + 0; 55g | . : 
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opinion, to afford an opportunity of thought, more conſiſtent with the 


do the dock-yards. 


is of a nature not proper to be diſcloſed, The difſent of lieutenant-general 
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diſcuſſing, in their fulleſt extent, great importance of the ſubject to 
every principle which could poſh- . bring it immediately beſore the 
Ry be involved in the proceeding, houſe ſeparately, and in the form 
as well thoſe in oppoſition to it, as of a ſpecific reſolution, than to 
thoſe in its favour. It was alfd, he fend it to the committee involved 

| with 


Capt. Hotham, Capt. Sir A. Hammond. 
Capt. Sir John Jarvis, 
i | Capt. Bowyer, | 
Capt. Sir A Hammond, s 
Capt. James Luttrell. | 
Report of the board of land and fea officers appointed by your majeſty to 
inveſtigate and report on the proper ſyſtem of defence, and ou the expe- 
dienecy and efficacy of the r plans for better ſecuring the dock. 
yards at Portſmouth and Plymouth. | $ 
Having fully taken into our confideration your majeſty's inſtructions, under 
your majeſty's ſignet and fign manual, dated the thirteenth day of April, 
2785,” and obſerving chat your majeſty has been graciouſly pleaſed to allow us 
to vary or add to the data contained therein, as we ſhould ſee occaſion, we 


' have availed ourſelves of your majeſty's permiſſion fo to do; and as, in con- 


Fequence of ſuch alterations, ſome of the heads and queſtions under them ap- 
red to us to have been already anſwered in ſome of the data, we conceived 
any diſcuſſion of them became unneceſſary, as will more fully be ſeen in the 
minutes of our proceedings herewith laid before your majeſty. 5 
We therefore, in obedience to your majeſty's commands, beg leave humbly 
to report to your majeſty, that we have agreed'on the following data, as the 
grounds on which vur ſubſequent opinions have been formed. 1 


3 | Firſt datum, er eee e land and fea officers at Port{- 


i | ö mouth and Plymouth. . | 
1 { 3 bas #4 
1 That it is perfect'y right, neceflary, and wiſe, effeQually to provide in time 


of peace for the ſecurity of your majeſty's dock-yards at Portſmouth and 
Plymouth, by fortifications capable of reſiſting ſuch an attack as an enemy 
may be able ro make upon them during the abſence of the fleet, or whilſt, 
from other cauſes, the fleet may be prevented from attording its protection 
Second datum, agreed to unanimouſly by both land and fea officers at Port!- 


mouth and Plymouth. 


That, as far as is confiſtent with due conſiderations of ex pence, and the pro- 


bable ſtrength of the land forces, it will be ad vifeable to provide a defence by 
fortifications for the dock-yards at Portſmouth and Plymouth, againſt the 
chances of the fleet, or ſuch part thereof as might give them protection, being 
* wn 2 * certain time named, which is omitted, as not being proper to be 
feloſed. fs | | ; 14 
Note. The third datum, ftating the force of the enemy, againſt which it 
may be prudent to guard, the number of embarkations, and the detailed 
account of ſhips proper for this 2 and agreed to unanimouſly by 
both land and ſea officers, is omitted, as it cannot be proper that ſuch 
particulars ſhould be diſcloſed. - 15 0 5 ; IN 
The fourth datum, aſcertaining the preciſe number and ſort of troops which 
may reaſonably be expected to be liad for the defence of Portſmouth and 
Plymouth, as eſtabliſhed by the land officers, and an ubſervation thereupon, 
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with the reſt of the ordnance eſti- and Plymouth was a meaſure of 
mates. . abſolute neceſſity; ſecondly, that 
In ſupport of the reſolution, Mr, the plan of fortifications pond 
Pitt undertook to prove the follow- by the duke of Richmond was the 
ing poſitions ; Firſt, that the forti- beſt poſſible plan for that purpoſe ; 
fying the dock-yards at Portſmouth thirdly, that theſe fortificat Ons 


Burgoyne and Earl Percy, is in ſubſtance contained in their proviſo, unde 
another head hereinafrer ſtared at length; but the particular reaſons ontaliing 
in this diſſent of heurenant-generals Burgoyne and Earl Percy, are for the 
ame reaſon omitted, | | 7; 
The fifth datum, agreed to unanimouſly by the land officers, aſcertainin 
the time that it may require before the ſtrength of the country can be collected 
from other parts of the kingdom in ſuch force as to defeat ſuch an attempt 
as is ſuppoſed, is for the ſame reaſon-omitted. | E | 
Your majeſty's land officer; at Portſmouth and Plymouth are unanimouſly 
of opinion, that ſuch is the firuation of the preſent works, that no finiſhing, 
repairs, or improvements, without additional works, can, under the circum. 
ſtances of the data, afford that degree of ſecurity to the dock-yards—(for the 
time mentioned in the preceding datum) as may enable your majeſty to em- 
ploy your whole fleet, if neceflary, on foreign ſervice. A Wk 
Note.— All the details relative to the inſufficiency of the preſent fortifſica- 
tions, unanimouſly agreed to by the land officers, are om ted. 1 
Vour majeſty's land officers, both at Portfmouth and Plymouth, are unani= 
mouſſy of opinion, that a ſyſtem of detached forts is the moſt proper fot the 
purpoſe of protecting the dock- yards. e #- 7 847 
Pour majeſty's land officers, both at Portſmouth and Plymouth, are unani- 
mouſly of opinion, that the ſyſtem of the detached works, as propoſed, has, in 
the extenſive ſituations of Portſmouth and Plymouth, this advantage, that the 
ſecurity to be derived therefrom will not be wholly delayed till the whole of 
the propoſed plan is executed, hut an additional degree of ſtrength will be ac 


4 +» 


- quired as the detached works are progreſſively finiſhed. 


Your majeſty's land officers, both at Portſmouth and Plymouth, are unani- 
mauſly of opinion, that the ſituations of the ſeveral places therein ſpecified; 
are well choſen for detached works. : Ne ns F 
Vour majeſty's land officers both at Portſmouth. and Plymouth are unani- 
mouſly of opinion, that the new works propoſed are well adapted to thoſe 
tuations. . o ene 
Note. — The detail of the peculiar advantages of theſe works, unanimouſly 
agreed to by the land officers, is omitte. r 
Vour majeſty's land officers at Plymouth are unanimouſly of opinion, that 
the diſtance of the ſituation pro ofed, in lieu of Merrifield, from the dock, 
appears too great for the circumſtances of the data ; and would, if forti 
require a greater garrifon and greater expence, and would not afford the ſa 
ſecurity to the dock-yard as Merrifield, and therefore the land onicers mu 
give the preference to Merrifield. | cps Be tens ns bens +; 

Your majeſty's land officers at Portſmouth are unanimouſly of opinion, that' | 
the propoſed finiſhing for works alrea iy begun, the improvements to old ones, 
and the plan for re-binlding South-Sea caſtle, will, together with. the new 
works propoſed," give a reaſonable degree of ſecurity for vour majeſty's dock 
vard at Portſmouth, for the time and under the circumitances of the data, 
with a garriſon of the. numbers before ſpecified (regulars and militia) which 
the land officers are of opinion is ſufficient for its defence; whereas the pre- 
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would be the meansof givinga great- had fully eſtabliſhed that point, by 
er ſcope and effect to the operations declaring, that neither any naval or 
bf our fleets ; and laſtly, that they military force, nor even both unit- 
would diminiſh the ſtanding army. ed, could afford fuch a degree of 
With reſpect to the neceffity of ſecurity as was adequate to the im- 


the meaſure, he ſaid, that the board portance of our dock-yards, but 
IH - : that 


2 


CC SEE 


| Firs works, even when repaired, finiſhed and improved, would require a larger 1 
orte for their defence, with which they will ſtill be incffettual for the pur- 

poſ of ſecuring this dock-yard. | 
aur. ma jeſty' l 


s land officers at Ply mouth are unanimoufly of opinion, that 
&@ garriſon—(of the numbers before ſpecified, rogulars and militie] appears 
« Tufficient, if the propoſed new works and repair of old ones are executed; and 
that for the preſent work , even when repaired, a much larger garriſon would 
be ineſfectual for the purpoſe of ſecuring this dock- yard. 
Four majeſty's land officers having taken into conſideration the whole ſity. 
”  #tion of Plymouth, re unanimouſly of opinion, that the propoſed new work?, 
zu addition o the old ones, when properly repaired, as ſuggeſted in our pro- 
ceedings, (with a garrifon of the numbers before fpecified, regulars and mi- 
Tina) will give a reaſonable degree of ſecuri y for your majeſiz's dock-yard 
at Plymouth for the time and uuder the circumſtances of the data. 
Your maje ſty's land officers, as far as they were reſpectively concerned at 
| Portſmouth, or Plymouth, do report to your majeſty, that from the report of 
the committee of engineers at the Tower, which they have vnanimouſly 
agreed to adopt, it appear?, that the expence of the works propoſed for ſecur- F 
| jos your mazeſty's dock-yards at Portſmouth and Plymouth; will be as fol- t 
ons: | | "=" | 


* 
Note. — This paper has been already delivered to the houſe. 3 
Vour majeſty's iuſtruct ons under the 234 head having required, what im- . 
>: ovements or alterations, or whatever ſyſtem of defence, the board would 
uggeſt, the unanimous opinion of your majeity's ſea officers is, that—(a cer- 
tain number therein fpe -1fed) of gun- boats at Portſmouth and Plymouth will 
form a great arm of — bk againſt an invading enemy. N TY 
And your majeſty's land officers entirely concur in this opinion with the ſea 7 
rr theſe gun- boats as a great improvement iu the defence of 
ele place 15 | . "SH wits 22 K $5. ot ' 
4 majeſty's land and ſea cflicers beg leave to recommend a ſet of ſignals 
to be eftabl.ſhed on the projecting bead lands (of certain parts of the coaſt 
therein ſpecified) with RN and mariners to make them, as of effential ad- . 


vantage in conveying early intelligence of the approach of an enemy, and ; 
far the protection of commerce. | e eee eee a 
* Your majeſty's land and ſea officers vi11nimouſly recommend (an improve- 
ment La ſupply for freſh water at Plymouth, if to be had at a reaſonable ; 
* _ expence. F %%% I et 26s | | 
| The board has no other improvement, or other ſyſtem of defence to ſuggeſt | 
, an ann th ond ⁵ ð;âE 8 


} 
1 


Laſtly, your ma jeſty's land and ſea officers humbly beg leave to obſerve, 
that they make this report to your majeſty, in ſull confidence, that the pro- 
viding an addivional. ſecurity- to the dock-yards at Portſmouth, and Plymou'h 
is in no xeſpect inconſiſtent with the neceſſary exertions for the ſupport af the 
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proſperity of the kingdom. 


but entered his objections to the propoſed ſyitem of defence. 


* * — 
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that fortifications were abſolutely gible, as being the moſt adequate 
neceſſary in addition to both. Se- to the defence of the places in queſ- 
condly, with reſpect to the mode of tion, capable of being manned by 
fortification, they had declared the the ſmalleſt force, requiring the 
plan ſuggeſted by the maſter general leaſt expence to erect, and particu- 
of the ordnance to be the molt eli- larly as affording au increaſing de- 


* 


navy; which they confider as the fi ſt object of attention for the ſafety and 


(Signed) | 
Richmond, Lenox, and Aubigny. 

Sam. Barrington, ho. Graves, 

Guy Carleton, Hoo, ; 

Will. Howe, James Bramham, 

co. H. Lenox, William Green, 

. Burgoyne, William Roy, 
r Geo. Garch, | 

Cornwallis, William Hotham, Et 
David Linaſay, Join Machride, 235% 

Mark Millbanke, John Jarvis, 
Charles Grey, ä Geo. Bowyer, 

James Pattiſon, A; 2 Hammond, 
Sam. Cleaveland, James uttrell. 


Captain Macbride entered the E ob jection to the third datum, on 
the ſubject of the enemy's force againſt which the board thought it neceffary 
to provide. | „ Fherk = fy 

7 object to this datum, becau'e it is founded upon a calculation ef a large 
imaginary force. My idea of a deſcent goes only to the probability of an 
armament that may, pofſibly conſiſt of—(a certain force & hich he ſpecifie:} 
which L think ſufficient to provide againſt. | N 


To the queſtion, What improvement or alterations, or what other ſyſtem 4 
of defence the board would fuggeſt? - ee 
Lieutenant-generals Burgoyne and earl _— vice-admiral Millbanke, 
and bay rad, per Green, ſtated, that they had none to ſuggeſt under the 
circumſtances of the data. 1 an 
. Nein Graves ſtated, that he had none to ſuggeſt under the exceſs 
of the data. 4 3 i e 
Vice-admiral Barrington, rear-admiral lord Hood, "captains Hotham, 
yer, Sir Andrew Snape Hammond, and the honourable James Luttre}!, 
ſtated, that they thought it more properly belonged to the land officers of this 
board, than to them, as the minutes of their proceedings will ſnew, to ente 
into any ſyſtem of defence or fortifications, except Tuch parts as are intended 
for a defence againſt ſlips of war, and the propoſals they have offered for 
zT e ng 
n Captain Macbride ſtated, that he had no farther improvements to ſuggeſt; . 


Me. —Captain Macbride's objections are omitted, becauſe they contain 
detailed deſcriptions of the cgaſt, roadſteads, currents, tides, and bot. 


toms, and anchorage, by no means proper to be divulged. Captain Mac- 
bride concludes his objections. with thete words; ” | _ 
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gree of ſecurity in the courſe of additional ſtrength, Tn ſupport of 
their erection, in ſo much as that, if his third poſition, he urged, that the 


er. dock-xards beingthus profer}ad, the 
pleated, , and the remainder. uati- navy would conſequently be unfet- 


niſned, yet even that part ſo com- tered, and left at liberty to act as 


part 


pleated would afford a great deal of occaſion might require, in whatever 


lam therefore of opinion that no new works are at preſent neceſſary to be 
erected at Plymouth. Sauk id Bild Þi age het 
{| (Signed) J. Macbride, |, 


On the board having declared it to be their unanimous opinion, that no 


member is precluded, by the data agreed. to by the board, from ſuggeſting 
any other ſyſtem of defence, on thoſe or any other data, for the conſideration 
of the board, in'anſwer to the queſtion contained in the 23d head under his 
majeity's inſtructions; . i bo] | | 

Ide following proviſo was adde d: 4043295 . 

But we do not think ourſelves fequired, as individuals, by his majeſſy's, in- 
ſtructions, or any queſtions under them, to produce any other ſyſtem, or other 


data. | | l Hin 
8 „Ak nale (Signed): 
> S8. Barrington, Will. Green, 
J. Burgoyne, Will: Hotham, 
11:71. au, John Jarvis, 
2 M. Millbank, Geo. Bowyer. 


earn bc 11: ot: Achs. Grabes, is eis ob . 
Rear-admiral Graves, in aſſenting to, the article of the report expreſſing 
the full confidence of the board, that the providing an 1 
to, che dock-yard at Plymouth is in no reſpect incanſiſlent with the neceſſary 
. the nayy z to avoid being miſunderſtood, deficed to explain himſelf 
x tbedplowing proviſo :ni4—. 2 — ; 1 9 72 oe 8 — 
I perfectly agree with the reſt of the, board, as to the importance of the 
royal navy towards the ſafety and proſperity of this maritime and inſular 
kingdom; but would, not have it implied, tha: I think any new ſyſtem, of ad- 

Uitional land fortifications 0 * e Fee gel wait} 

, toigy vg PR FOR Ws wy; On 
+ Lieutenant- everals Burgoyne and Earl Percy, yice-admiral Millbanke, 
captain fir John Jarvis, on ligning the report, beg 


rear-admiral Graves, an 


* 


| leave to cepreſent to your m (EY. as tollows: 
55 ur. een fo 


| Regr, ay 'maontonea in the third datum: the bare poſh) 


— 
— 


"30 
* 
4 


That our proceedings have unded upon the ſuppoſition of the whole 
reg (Ent (for a certain time) as mentioned in the ſecond datum, and 
here fore that the enemy may bring over an army (of the force mentioned in 

the third, datum] with an artillery proportionate to an attack on Portſmouth 
or Plymouth, having (a certain time) to act in, uninterrupted by the Britiſh 
ed ̃ Vis of ſuch an event 

we do not pretend to devy ; but how far it is probaþle that the whole Britiſh 
fleet may be ſent on any ſervice requiring ſo long an abſence, at a time when 
199 enemy Be prepared io invade the country with (a force as that mentioned 
in the third atum) we muſt humbly leave to your majeſty's ſuperior wiſdom ; 
and therefore, whether it is neceffary, in conſequence of ſuch a ſuppoſition, 
10 erect works of ſo expenſive a nature as thoſe. propoſed, aud which require 
uch large garriſons to defend them. et BEFORE. TIES Jas HET | 


. .es, . T. Graves, ' 
=1 Ferre. | J. Jarvis. 
M. Millbar ke, 


Lieutenant · 
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To which proviſo the reſt of the land officers, members of this board, think 


of the Kingdom. | 


dock-yards at Portſmouth and 


object for the ſafety * RY | 
defence of the kingdom; but we do not conſider it to be our province minute!y 


tary ſupplies for this purpoſe. 


. * 
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art of the world their preſence fending and relieving Gibraltar 
might be moſt neceſſary. Whoever, would have been loſt, but for ſome 
ke ſaid, turned in his mind the accidental circumſtances that lick» 
events of the laſt war, would, he ily at that moment ſecured us from 
was ſure, be convinced of the great the danger of an attack at home, 
benefit that might be drawn from and enabled the fleet under lord 
our fleets being enabled to act in Howe to fail on that important ſer- 
ſuch a manner; and he particularly vice. In proof of his laſt poſition, 
alluded to that period when the that the fortifications in queſtion 
French were hovering upon our vould reduce our ſtanding army, he 
coaſts, and when the renown of de- ſaid, that if, in caſe of a threatened 


Lieutenant- generals . and earl Percy, on agreeing to the erection 
of new works, and to the ſyſtem of detached forts being the moſt proper for 
the preſervation of the doek- yard at Portſmouth, entered the following 
proviſo: | 5 | | 
: We approve of the ſyſtem of detached works, and we agree to the above, 
under the circumſtances ſettled in the data, provided the expences to be in- 
curred ſhall not exceed Tuch ſums as the ſtate can atford to grant for theſe pur- 
poſes, and that the number of trrops ſuppoſed to be allotted by the fourth 
datum, can be ſpared for the defence of Portſmouth, conſiſtently with the 
general defence of the kingdom. Ts eek 2 1 oy 
„ one) 1 Burgoyne, 


ercy. 


it theic duty to add; ak | 
That we the under-written humbly deſire that it may be underſtood by your 
majeſty, chat we never entertained an idea that any expence to be incurred 
ſhould exceed ſuch ſums as the ſtate could afford for theſe purpoſes, as we ap- 
prehend was fully ſtated in our ſecond datum; or that we meant to recom- 
mend works requiring a greater number of troops to'defend than could b 
ſpared for the defence of Portſmouth, conſiſtently with the general defente 
On the contrary, the works we recommend appear to us to be calculated 
upon the moſt economical principles, and to require the ſmalleſt number of 
troops poſſible to. anſwer the purpoſe of effectually ſecuring your majelty's 
| Plymouth. We conceive that fuch numbers 
can be ſpared for this purpoſe; we conſider ſuch protection to be an eſſential 
of the ſtate, and intimately connected with the general 


to enter into a conſideration of the abilities of the ſtate to provide the neceſ- 
| $21 4 9 
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ally tend to remove the neceſſity of 


invaſion, we ſhould truſt only to our 
 Kanding army, and remain without 


fortißications, there would be a ne- 


cellity ei augmenting to a moſt enor- 


mous degree that army, on which 


the waole ſafety of the kingdom 


Was to reft ; whereas, if it was aſ- 


ſiſted with - fortifications, a. much 


ſmaller force would be ſufiicient, it 


being abſurd to contend that any 
number of crocps, independent of 
fortificat ions, were able ro defend a 


place. better bau the ſame number 
alliſted by fortifications, But it had 


been, he ſaid, already proved, that 


the plan propoſed for the ſecurity of 
the dock-yards , was the beſt that 


could be ccviſed, aud was capable 


4 


of defence by the ſmalleſt number 


of troops; it. would therefore fol- 
low of courſe, that the fortifications 
in queſtion would reduce the ſtand- 


ing army to the loweſt poſſible num- 


ber that the circumſtances of the 


caſe would admit of. This laſt ar- 
gument he hoped would compleatly 


remove thoſe alarms that prevailed 


both within and beyond the walls of 


the houſe, from a miſtaken idea that 


the meaſure was unconſtitutional in 


ite tendency, by laying the founda- 
tion for a ſtanding army, and di- 


verting into an uſeleſs and danger- 


* 


- ous channel thoſe reſources which 
ſhould ſtrengthen our navy. 


He 


concluded with declaring, that he 


viewed it as a naval queſtion, and 
as ſuch it ought to be conſidered, 
becauſe while it gave ſecurity to the 
vital ſprings and ſources of our ma- 


- rine, by protecting the dock-yards, 


ſo far from, rendering an increaſe of 
the military force of the kingdom 
neceſſary, as ſome gentlemen, from 
a laudable jcalonſy of the ſtanding 


army, and from a natural and zea- 


& - .:Jous regard for the conſtitution, had 
deen led to imagine, it would actu- 


nourable James Luttre 


keeping up ſo large a military eſta- 


bliſnment as otherwiſe muſt be 


maintamneds 2 oo oo 
Such were the leading arguments 
by wiuch the reſolution was ſup- 
parted. Ihe other ſpeakers in fa. 
your of it were lord Ho- 
nourable captain Berkeley, the ho- 
l captain 
tiowyer, Sir C. Middleton, Mr. J. 
Hawkins Browne, and lord Ma- 
8 8 
In oppoſition to the meaſure, it 
was moved as an amendment, b 
Mr. Baſtard, and ſeconded by Sir 
W. Lemon, one of the members 
for the county of Cornwall, to leave 
out of the reſolution all the words 
from the ward “ houſe?* to the end 
of the queſtion; andto inſert, * that 
© fortifications on ſo exteufive a 


* plan as propoſed by the board, 


& are inexpedient. _ 5 

This amendment was de fended 
by Mr. Wallwyn, general Burgoyve, 
capt Macbride, colonel Barre, Mr. 


Courtenay, the honourable Charles 


Marſham, Mr, Windham, Mr. 
Fox, lord North, and Mr. She- 
ridan. MOLE, 9205 2 5 

I de ſpeech of the laſt- mentioned 
gentleman on this occaſion was the 
ſubject of much admiration ; and 
indeed, independent of ſuch argu- 


ments as were peculiar to itſelf, it 


appears to have comprehended eve- 
ry other which was made uſe of in 
contradiction to the propoſed plan 
of fortifications. His objeCtions to 
the ſyſtem were of a two-fold na- 
ture;—fnrſt, ſuch as went to ſhew 
that it was in itſelf, and in its con- 
ſequences, dangerous and inimical 
to the conſtitution; and ſecondly, 
that ſuch were the nature and cit- 
cumitances of the report made by 
the board of oficers, that the 2 

; * HIER. 


ood, the ho- 


-(CiFaia not warrant or authorizethe 
ſyſtem. Under the firſt of theſe heads 


had been uſed to ſhew that this ſyſ- 
tem of fortification, would actually 
diminiſh the ſtanding army in this 
country, and that, the number of 
troops being ſo diminiſhed, there 
would be proportionably leſs cauſe 
for conſtitutional jealouſy. The po- 
ſition that this ſyſtem of defence by 
fortifications could, under any cir- 
cumſtances whatever, have the ef- 
| fe of reducing the ſtanding army, 
- utterly denied. But even allow- 

that ſuch fortifientions would 
leiten the ſtanding army, it did not 
follow, he ſaid, as a concluſion, that 
there would be leſs cauſe for conſti- 
tutional jealouſy ; that when we 
talked of a eonſtitutional jealouſy of 
the military power of the crown, 
what was the real obje& we pointed 
our ſuſpicion at, but that it ae in 


ded the nature of kings to love power, 
ne, and in the conſtitution of armies to 
. WH obey Kings ?—That whenever we 


ſpoke of a conſtitutional jealouſy of 
the army, it was upon a ſuppoſi- 
tion that the unhappy timę might 
eome, when a prince might be miſ- 
led by evil counſellors, and that an 
army might be found who would 
| ſupport their military head in an 

attempt upon the rights and liber- 

ties 0. their country. — The poſſible 
ve- exiſtence of this caſe, and the pro- 


in bable coincidence of theſe eircum- 
Jan ſtances, was in contemplation when- 
to erer an argument was admitted up- 


na- on the ſubject; othetwiſe we 'bur- 


on- our anceſtors in the proviſions of the 
cal bill of rights, and made a mere 
ly, mockery of the ſalutary and ſacred. 
ir- | reſerve with which for a ſhort and 


by limited period we annually en- 
rulted the , Executive. magiſtrate - 


” . 
ö 
ö . 
- 
” — =_ 
* * 
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"4 took notice of the arguments that 


[195 
with the neceſſary” defence of the | 
country. 

This plain ſtatement beg the 
caſe, it was not merely to the num- 
ber of ſoldiers a king might have, 


that we were to look. The jet and 
ſubſtanee of the queſtion was, in 


which of the two ſituations, the one 


with, the other without the propoſed 
fortifications, would ſuch a: miſled 
king and his counſellors find: them 


ſelves in a ſtate of the greateſt mi- 


litary force and preparation, ant 


molt likely to command and to re- 
ceive a military ſupport? In this 


point ef view, would it be argued 
that theſe fortreſſes, 'which were to 
become capable of reſiſting the ſiege 


of a foreign enemy landed in force, 


vould not ferve as a ſufficient ſtrength 
in the hands of the crown, when the 
enemy was his people? Again, 
would no ſtreſs be given to tbe 
great important diſtinction between 


troops ſelected and ſeparated from 


their fellow citizens in garriſons 
and forts, and men living ſcattered 


and entangled in all the common 
duties and connections of their 


countrymen? Was this an argu- 
ment of no weight, when applied to 

the militie, who were to form a part 
of theſe garriſons? or would it, 
even for a moment, be pretended, 


that men, under ſuck circumſtances, 


and in ſuch diſciplined habits, were 
not a thouſand times more likely to 
' deſpiſe the breath of parliament, - 


and to lend themſelves to the ative | 
purpaſes of tyranny and ambition, 


than the looſe and unconnected be- V. 
| leſqued and derided the wiſdom of | 


dies which exiſt, even with jealoufy, 


under the preſent regulations? It 


was unneceſſary to preſs the diſtinc- 
tion; the fact was, that thoſe ſtrong 


1 military holds, if maintained as 


they muſt be in peace by full and 
9 garriſons; if well. pro- 
vided, 


tte fallacy of which he ſaid was evi- 
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vided, and calculated to ſtand regu- 
har ſieges, as the preſent plan pro- 
Fefſed;; and if extended to all the 
objects to which the ſyſtem muſt in- 
evitably lead, whether they were to 
be conſidered as inducements to 
tempt a weak prince to evil views, 
or as engines of power in caſe of an 
actual rupture, would in truth pro- 
miſe ten- fold the means of curbing 
and ſubduing the country that could 
be ſtated to ariſe even from doubling 
the preſent military eſtabliſhment; 
with this extraordinary aggravation 
attending the folly of conſenting to 
uch a ſyſtem, that thoſe very naval 
ſtores and magazines, the effectual 
_ - preſervation of which was the pre- 
tence for theſe unaſſailable fortreſ- 
iTes, would in that caſe become a 
pledge and hoſtage in the hands of 
the crown, which, in a country cir- 
cumſtanced as this was, mult; enſure 
an unconditional ſubmiſſion to the 
moſt extravagant claims which deſ- 
pꝓotiſm could dictate. I 
He next adverted to the argu- 
ments which had been uſed to ſhew 
that the preſent ſyſtem of fortifica- 
tion would leſſen the ſtanding army; 


dent, in ſuppoſing that the ſyſtem of 

. defence by fortiſications was neceſ- 
© farily to ftop, when Portſmouth and 
Hymouth ſhould become ſecured, 
and that the reaſoning upon which 
othe extenſive works for theſe places 


vere juſtified, would not apply to any 


other parts of the kingdom, where- 
ever their importance called for de- 
fenee, or their ſituation expoſedthem 
to attack. The ſhorteſt method of 
refuting this idea, was ſimply to 

ſuppoſe the ſame hoard of officers, 
g acting under the ſame inſtructions, 
aid deliberating under the ſame da- 
| Gita, going a circuit round the coaſt 
uf the kingdom, and directed to re- 


\ 


which their attention was directed. 
Mr. Sheridan now proceeded to 
examine fo, much of the report 


had been laid before the houſe; 
which, he argued, was framed i 


'circumſtances, ' as by no mean 


under their conlideration. 
the board been left to their own 


had they then reported, as their 
decided and unqualified opinion, 
that the ſyſtem propoſed by the 
maſter general of the ordnance 


dom of parliament to adopt, be 
| ſhould, he ſaid, have acquieſced 
in their determination; but to 
ſhew that this was not the caſe 
be ſhould appeal to, and argue 
from the report itſelf. Firſt, be 


ſtate of it was, it was 1till evident 


ceived the unanimous, ſanQion o 


which was made to the minutes 
of the naval officers, (the reſult d 
which was .withheld) that thoſe 


not be communicated, becauſe. the 
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port upon the various places in thei 


progreſs, and let any perfon fairh 0 
conſider the ſuppoſitions under which Me e 
they make their preſent report, and v 
then heſitate to confeſs, that they N.ed 
muſt of neceſſity recommend a ſim. 2s 
lar plan of defence, proportionabe Nen 
to the importance of every place to Ich 


made by the board of officers a 


ſuch a manner, and under fuch 


ſanctioned or warranted the pla 


Hai 


free and unfettered judgment, and 


j 1t101 
lata: 


was a meaſure worthy of the vil. Whoſe 


obſerved, - that, mutilated as the 
that, ſo far from its having m. 


the board, there was good reaſon 
to believe, from the reference 


minutes contained à | condemut 
tion of the plan. He did m 
think it would be argued, that 
the reſult of thoſe, minutes could 


were mixed with ſuch other matten 
of intelligence as it might be 
dangerous to reveal; ſince a ſuit 


cieſt 


profe. 
gener 


ther Went degree of /1 ingenuity had been 
fairy lewn in the manner of making 
rhich Ne extracts from the report; and 
» And would prove extraordinary in- 
the ed, if, wherever the judgment 
ſimi. Wh unfavourable, it ſhould have 
nable een fo blended and complicated 


ith the matter of detail and dange- 
pus diſcuſſion, that no chemical 
oceſs in the ordnance laboratory 


Pon Would poſſibly ſeparate them; while, 
s « Wn the contrary, every approving 
uſe; pinion like a fubtile oily fluid, 
d n Hosted at the top at once, and the 


lumſieſt ckerk was capable of pre- 
enting it to the houſe pure and 
ntinged by a ſingle particle of 
e reaſon | or information which 
rroduced it. ? 
Secondly 5 cottended that the 
pinion of the land officers was 
pounded upon hy pothetical and con: 
Iitional ſuggeflibnr, and upon ſucli 
ata as the maſter general had pro- 
boſed to them; the truth or pro- 
ability of which Suggeſtions and 
Yata the board invariably and 
inanimoufly refuſed to authoriſe 
br make themſelves reſponſible for. 


rgue his circumſtance, he ſaid, deſerv- 
+ be particular attention, ande the 
1 eport had been ſo artfully framed 
ent 


and managed as to warrant a con- 
rary aſſertion, namely, that the 
board had acceded to the truth 
dr probability of. the data them- 
elves. In ſpeaking of theſe data, 
Mr. Sheridan uſed much wit and 
Ingenious raillery, at the expence 
ff the maſter general. He faid 
that his grace « deferved the warmeſt 
panegyrics for the ſtriking proofs 
hich he had given of his genius 
as an engineer, which appeared 
ven in the planning and conſtruct- 
ing of the report in queſtion; the 
profeſſional ability of- the maſter 
general ſhone ' conſpicuouſly there, 
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Lroy 
as ĩt tbo our coaſts: he had 
made an argument of poſits, and 
conducted his reaſoning upon prin- 
ciples of trigonometry as well as 
logic. There were certain detach- 
ed data like advanced works to 
keep the enemy at a diſtance fram 
the main object in debate; ſtrong 
proviſions covered the flanks of 


his aſſertions; his very, queries 


were in caſemates; no - impreſſion 
therefore was to be made on this 
fortreſs of ſophiſtry by deſultory 
obſervations, and it- was neceſſar 
to fit down before it, and alla 
it by regular approaches. It 
was fortunate however, he. ſaid, 
to obſerve, that notwithſtanding 
all the ſhäill employed by the 
noble and literary engineer, his 
mode of defence on paper was open 
io the ſame objection which had 
been urged againſt his other forti- 
fications, that, if his adverſary got 
poſſeſſion of one of his poſts, it — 
came ſtrength againſt him, and the 
means of ſubduing | the whole line 
of his argument. 

| Laſtly, he adele the data 
thembelres were founded upon a 
ſuppoſition of events, ſq, deſperate 
and improbable, as would, were 
they, to take effect, not only pn 
duce imminent danger to Po 
mouth and Plymouth, but equ 
ſo to every other part of the 
try, and in fact the 8 
of the iſland. Under the circumſſan- 
ces of the data, it was neceſſary to 


ſuppoſe literally as ſollows :“ E 
:66- abſence of the whole i moy 


% for the ſpace of three mo 


„ while an army of thirty — | 

„ thouſand men was ready on he 

e enemy's coaſt to invade this 

„ country, that enemy to chu 

4 their point of landing, to 

ene heavy artil- 
66 lery, 
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4 lery, and every neceſſary for a 
<« /fiege, while no force in Great 
2 Britain could be collected in 
44 leſs than two months to op- 
6„f,-. d LONG 
Admitting firſt as a fact, what 
was not at all certain, namely, 
that the enemy fhould decide to 
attack Portſmouth and Plymouth, 
jnſtead of ſtriking at the heart of 
the empire, yet it did not then 
Follow,” he ſaid, that "theſe only 
objects were effectually ſecured and 


5 provided for; ſince, in the firſt 


place, it had not yet been made 
- oht that the enemy might not 
either land or march to the eaſt- 
ward ef Plymouth, where no de- 
fence was yet intended to be con- 
ſtructed; and, ſecondly, as the 
whole queſtion turned upon the 
ſuppoſition of our being inferior 
at ſea, we muſt either, upon the 
return of our inferior fleet, truſt 


to its beating the ſuperior fleet of 


the enemy, or the conſequence 
muſt be fatal to the beſieged dock. 
Frards for it was expreſsly ſtated 
in the report, that the defence of 
Portſmouth and Plymouth was cal- 
eulated only again © the force, 
and for the time flated in tbe data. 
But by fappoſition, the enemy was 
1 have the ſuperior fleet; and 
mould the inferior fleet either be 


time ſhould be prolonged beyond 
the period calculated in the data, the 
whole of this effectual ſecurity would 
vaniſn under the very reaſons give 
for its ſupport, aud we ſhould hai 
prepared a ſtrong hold in our ow 
country for the enemy, which, fron 
the very circumſtances under which 
he was ſuppoſed to have taken i, 
he would be enabled for ever ty 
maintain. F 
After a long diſcuſſion of the ſul. 
jet, the houſe divided on the ori 
ginal motion, as moved by M, 
Pitt: Ayes, 16g ; Nees, 169. The 
numbers being thus equal, the 
ſpeaker, as is uſual upon ſuch occz. 
ftons,, was called upon to givchu 
caſting vote, which he gave again 
wy gr eie 7 
An alteration; in- 
troduced into the mu- March 2oth 
tiny bill, for, the purpoſe of ſubjed- 
ing officers who held commiſſions by 
brevet to military law, was ſtrongh 
oppoſed in both houſes of pailiz 
ment. It appears that the earlielt 
mutiny bills ineluded every officer 
„ muſtered or in pay as an office, 
or on half- pay. . The incluſion d 
the laſt deſcription of officers occz 
ſioned in thoſe. tunes ſome jealoulj 
and uneaſineſs without doors, as at 
unneceſſary extenſion of the mil. 
tary law, and was the ſubject d 
frequent debates.in both houſes of 


"abfſent'ot be beat, they would then, In 
being maſters of the ſea, obviouſſy parliament; and in the year 1743 Nasr 
have it in their power to recruit that part of the clauſe was omitted) marti 
their own army, to continue the and has been left out of the mutin ¶ the n. 
fiege, and to keep the other expoſed bill ever ſince. In the preſent bil Wiſer the 
—— kingdom in ſuch check inſtead of the word . muſtered,” upon 
und alarm, as thereby to prevent the word “ commiſſioned” was ue and 
che poſſibility of our aſſembling a ſerted, by which alteration all tho peace 
force ſufficient to raiſe it. From officers who had commiſſions by M rowee 
hence it would follow of courſes, that brevet, although out of the ſerrice exten 
Whenever the army of the enemy were made ſubject to the regulae ciple 
Would by theſe means either exceed tions of the ace. meer 
due number ſuppoſed, or that the The general ground on. di tion, 
* rs | | | tli 


bd 


cyond Bhi; alteration was ſupported, was, 
la, te ut though ſuch officers received no 
would ray from the crown, yet as they 
given ht poſſibly be inveſted with com- 
bare | nd, it was neceſſary they fhould 
one made ſubject to be tried by 
fron tours martial, in caſe of miſbeha- 


jour while in command; and that 
here were alſo many other military 
fficers who were not muſtered, ſuch 
as governors, lieutenant- governors, 


ſub ge. who might eventually exerciſe 
. ommand; and that it was highly 
f 


reaſonable that they ſhould, on that 
account, become amenable to milli- 
ary law; and laſtly, two particular 
inſtances, which had lately occur- 
red, were alledged as proofs of 
the expediency of the meaſure pro- 
poſed :—col Stuart, a major-gene- 
ral by brevet in the Eaſt Indies, 
had in that quality taken upon him 


ject the command of the army in the 
by WWertlement in which he was upon 
10 ſervice, and had nevertheleſs not 


been deemed liable to be tried by 
a court-martial, had any part of his 
conduct required that he ſhould be 


7 tried. The -ſecond inſtance was 
: that of gen. Roſs, in which, upon 
r reference to the judges, they were 
uly unanimouſly of opinion, that offi- 


cers holding commiſſions by brevet 
vere not liable to be tried by a 
artemia ?!?!: d 
In reply to theſe obſervations, it 
waz urged, that the whole ſyſtem of 


the natural and conſtitutional rights 
of the ſubject, was only defenſible 
upon the ſtrict ground of neceſſity, 
and ought therefore, in times of 
peace more eſpecially, to be nar - 
rowed if poſſible, inſtead of being 
extended. Thet the general prin- 
Neiple, as recognized both in the 
theory and practice of our conſtitu- 
non, was, that military law ſhould: 
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martial law, as it infringed upon 


[109 
be confined to actual military ſer- 
vice alone. That in aneient times 
when every man bore arms. and was 
liable to be called forth, military 
law was exercifed upon every man 
while he was in actual ſerviee, but 
no longer. Thus thoſe princes who 
had little power in therr dominions, 
in reſpect to civil government, en- 
joyed and exerciſed almoſt an uuli- 
mited authority when at the head of 
their fubjects, collected and embo- 
died as an army, which again al- 


ways ceaſed with the occaſion · that 


made it neceffary. That inour times, 
the militia were under military law 
when embodied as a militia, but 
were freed from it after they re- 
turned into the maſs of the people, 
and the character of the ſoldier was 
ſunk in that of the citizen. That 
the officers on half- pay, though at 


firſt included in the mutiny act, had 


been exempted from its operation 


by the deliberate voice of both houſes 


of parliament ; circumftances which 


clearly. proved, that the prevalent 
idea 1n all ages had been to confine 
military law to actual military ſer- 


vice. | 


It was further urged, that there 


was a peculiar hardſhip and in- 
juſtice in ſubjecting men in civil 
life, and who derived no emolu- 
ment from the rank which they held 
in the army, to be tried by courts- 
martial, not only for offences” at 
this time known and defined in the 
articles of war to be military of- 
fences, but for offences as yet ur- 
known, which his majeſty had the 


power hereafter, to create. That 


the act expreſsly ordered that the ar- 
ticles of war ſhould be read twice 
in every month at the head of every 
regiment” in the army ;, that this 
meaſure was doubtleſs thought ne- 
ceſſary, for the purpoſe of making 


them 


* 


j 
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them familiarly known to all who 
were liable to be affected by them, 
and was. therefore a clear proof that 
the mutiuy act, under which the 
king derives his authority to make 
ſuch articles of war as he pleaſed, 
was never deſigned to be extended 
to brevet oſſicers, or offices on half. 
pay: and that at leaſt, if the inno- 
/ #ationpropofed ſhould be perſiſted in, 
thdſe gentlemen ſhould be apprized 
of their being about to be made 
ſubject to trial hy court · martial for 
a variety of offenoes, which at pre- 
ſent, in their civil ſituation, were 
not offener 
In addition to theſe arguments, 
it was alſo remarked, that the pre- 
amble to the mutiuy act contined 
the ſtanding army to a limited num- 
ber of men, to be paid by the pub- 
lie j and that the propoſedalteration 
would falſify the preamble, by ena- 
bling the executive government to 
exerciſe military authority over an 
additional body of men not in the 
pay of the public. In fine, both 
houſes were called upon not to ſuf- 
fer that jealouſy to be laid aſſeep, 
with which parliament, ever ſince 
2 ſtanding army in peace was firſt 
ſuffered to exiſt, had always re- 
garded it: and to take care leſt, 
under pretence of providing againſt 
fanciful” inconveniences, ' they did 
not connive at # ſerious attack upon 
the moſt important principles of the 
eee, nut ets 
In the houſe of lords, the bill 
was oppoſed in two ſubſequent de- 
bates, with great eloquence and abi- 
licy,. by the earl of Carliſle, lord 
Stormont, and lord Loughborough; 
the firſt of whom propoſed, in or- 
den to obviate the difficulty of a 
breyet offioer's ſucceeding to com- 
mand without being amehable to 
military law that a elauſe ſhould 


1 + » 
Py TT” 


F 


be added, enacting, chat brevet o 


ficers ſhould not take command hy 


by virtue of a- letter of ſervice, « 
ſome ſpecial] commiſſion from hj 
majeſty. This propoſal not being 
accepted, lord Stormont moved, tht 
inſtead of the word, ** commiſſio, 
ed”? theſe wordsſhould be inſert, 
&/ muſtered, or called by proper a, 
thority into ſervice ;??, this amend, 
ment, he conceived, would do any 
the objections - entertained again} 
the propoſed innovation, and woll 
furely comprehend all thar the er 
eutive government could poſſbj 
deſire. I bas 

The clauſe, as originally framei 
was defended by the lord chance, 
lor, chiefly on the ground that al 
the king's forces, however. conl 
tuted, ought to he ſnbje to the 
fame laws ; that the diſtinction be 
tween an officer by brevet out d 
ſervice, and an officer in actual ſe- 
vice, was an unfair diſtinction wit 
reſpe& to the latter, If gentlema 
ehoſe to have the advantage of m- 
litary rank, they ought to hold i 
on condition of being ſubject u 


military law; and if they diſlike 


that condition, they might eat 
themſelves of the grievance by n: 
figning their commiſſions. 
This argument introduced an: 
ther topic of diſcuſſion. It was al 
ed, whether an officer might not; i 
actual ſervice, give up his commil- 
ſion whenever he pleaſed? It w 
anſwered: by lord Loughboroug) 
that ſuch a reſignation was ſubjet 
to his majeſty's acceptance ; andi 
his opinion the lord chancellor coi 
curred, but added, no miniſter, ut 
der the circumſtances - deſcribe 
could adviſe his majeſty not to d. 
cept ſuch a reſignation. On the dl 
viſion there * for the org 
al clauſe 42, againſt it 20. 
nal * CH A 


ſuch was the preſent flouriſhing This motion was unani 
condition of the revenue, that the agreed to, and the ſelect committee 
annual national income would not having framed their report, laid it 
only equal the annual national diſ- before the houſe on the 21ſt of 
burſements, but would leave a ſur- March: Mr. Pitt on the 2gth, to- 
plus of conſiderable magnitude; gether with the ſupplies and ways 
this ſurplus, he ſaid, he meant to and means for the preſent year, 
form into a permanent fund, to be brought the conſideration of the na- | 
tional debt, and his propoſition for 
to the liquidation of the public | the diminution of it, formally before | | 
debt. In purſuance of this infor- the houſe. 3 | 1 
mation to the houſe, and in order to Before we enter upon this ſub- 
alcertain the amount of the ſurplus ject, it may not be amiſe to give a 
in queſtion, Mr. Pitt, previous to ' ſhort abſtract of the report in queſ- 
his entering into the ſtate of the tion, as the whole jet and ſubſtance _ 
haances, or ways and means for of the arguments and reaſoning 
the preſent year, moved, That upon the meaſure are founded 
the ſeveral acchunts and other pa- upon it The committee prefaced 
their report with obſerving, that 
to the public income and expendi- Having proceeded to the conſi- 


conſtantly 2nd invariably applied 


pers preſented that ſeſſion, relating 
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of a fele committee relative to the annual income and expenditure of the flate. 
— Supphes and ways ond means for the current year.——Bill brought-in by 


Mr. Pitt to form a firing fund of one million annually, to be vgſled in cm- | 


m#/ſhoners, and to be applied to the reduction of the national. debt; ' debates 
thereon ; reſolutions-moved by Mr. Sheridan, negatived ; an amendment 
moved by Mr. Fox, and agreed to without a diviſion ; the Bill paſſes both 


houſes of parliament, and receives the royal afſent — Mr. Pitts Bill for 


transferring the duties on wines from the cuſtoms to the exciſe ; debates 
thereon ; a new clauſe, moved by Mr. Beaufoy, negatived ; the Bill car- 


ried up to the houſe of -lords 5 debates upon it there; paſſed—Mr. Pitt's 


Bill, empowering commiſſioners to enquire into the flate of, and. to ſell, the 
crown lande; debates thereon ; amendments moved by Mr. Jalliſſe, agreed 
to; the Bill carried up to the lords; debates thereon ; carried on a divis 


fron ry proteſt entered againſt it,—Bill brought in by Mr. Marſham to e- 


tend the difqualifications in Mr. Crowe's Bill to perſons holding places 
under the navy and ordnance office 5 debates thereon 5 negatived on 4 


diviſion. 


M R. Pitt had early in this ture, be referred to the conſideration 


ſeſſion taken notice of that of a ſelect committee, and that the 


part of his Majeſty's ſpeech which ſaid committee be directed to ex- 
related to the neceſlity of providing amine and report to the houſe, what 
for the diminution of the — 

debt; he had at the ſame time nual amount of the income and ex- 
given the houſe to underſtand, that penditure in futur... 
mouſlly 


might be expected to be the an- 


de ration 


Mr. Pitt's e with reſpect to the * of the matt? debt. Report | | 


+ / 


\ kit 
* 


* 
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deration of the matters referred to 
them by the houſe, they had ar- 
ranged ſeveral papers relating 


thereto under diſtinct heads, eon- 


taining the different articles of the 
a they did not think themſelves com. 


public income and expenditure. 


But that before they entered on 
Part of their report, they 
thought it neceſſary to premiſe, . 
that they had conſined their exami- 


the firſt 


nation to the preſent ſtate of the re- 


venue, as it appeared either from 


the amount actually received in the 
periods contained in the papers re- 


ferred to them, or from the beſt eſ- 


Eimates-which they. could form of 
the produce of ſuch articles as bad 
duce; 


not been brought to account inthoſe 


* 


periods, but compoſe nevertheleſs a 


part of the preſent income of the 
public. The large amount of 


taxes impoſed ſiuce the commence- 


ment of the late war, in addition to 


e then ſubſiſting revenue, the dif- 


culties under which the different 
branches of our commerce la- 
boured during the continuance of 


that war, and the great and in- 


creaſing. prevalence of ſmuggling, 


Previous to the meaſures recently 


ende for its A e beet 
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peared to them to render any ave. 


| rages of the amount of the revenye 


in former periods in a great degree 
inapplicable to the preſent ſituaticn 
of the country; on the other hand, 


petent to diſcuſs the various contin. 
gencies which might in future op- 
rate to the iacreaſe or diminution of 
the. public income: a revenue ſo 


complicated in its nature, and de. 
pending ſo. much on the | various 
branches of an extenſive commerce, 
mult always be liable eo temporaj 


fluctuations, eyen although no Cir: 


eumſtances ſhould ariſe to occaſion 


any permanent alteration in its pro 
that they had therefore 


judged it proper to ſabmit to the 
wiſdom of the houſe ſuch an exten 


five conſideration, and to ſtate in 
their report the preſent amount of 
the public income, as refulting fron 
the papers before them. 

After making all the neceſſary 
deductions, the ſeveral articles d 
the annual public receipt and ex- 
penditure, from Michaelmas 178 
to Michaelmas 1785, and from Ja. 
nuary 1 785 to January 1786, Rood 
in the b as e . 


4 / 9 


From Mich, 1584] From 2th Tan 1 


9 

. 

— 
Lad 


>, 
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Mr. Pitt 3 the ſuhject at 
Tatge, and with conſiderable ability, 
Tlaffing and arranging the different 


with great clearneſs and perſpicuity. 
began with obſerving, that the 
| ty we were under of adopting 
ſoms means or other for the diminu- 
Tion of the national debt, was a point 
upon which all perſons and parties 
Werk univerſally agreed; as to the 
Jantum of the fund to be provi- 
doc) it es es univerſally agreed, 
that not leſs than a million annually 
ought to be 

s pur fe. Ht 
From the report before the houſe, 
fo which he paid the higheſt com- 
pliments, might be ſeen, he ſaid, 
hat were the means of the 8 
. For effectuatigg this purpoſe, It 
exhibſted at dne view the whole 
national finance, including the in- 
dome and the expenditure of the 
The committee had taken two 
periods from which fo aſcertain the 
annual amount of the revenue; the 
one the year ending at Michaelmas 


1785, and the other the year end- 


ing on the 5th January 1986. In 
be former 'of theſe periods the 
whole income was 15, 376, 1821. ; 
in the latter it was 1 9397,47 11. 
The different articles from which 
this revenue aroſe, he obſerved, were 
next to be ixtended 


Fearly, but ſeveral of them had not 


yet been received jnto the exche- 
due! at the ſame time he added, 


that ſuch as had not yet been re- 


ceived, being levied by aſſeſſments, 
were on that accqunt as capable of 
being aſcertained by fach aſſeſſ- 
ments, as if they had been actuall 
received. Thus the net money al- 
teady received into the exchequer 


Articles under their ſeveral heads 


appropriated for that 


nex to z they were 
all branches of the revenue payable. 


for the year ending Michaelmaz 
1785 was 11,874, 213I.; and for 
the year ending in January 1786, 
12,042,0001.; the other yearly 
ſums, which he ſtated from the re- 
port, as Calculated from aſſeſſments, 
and yet to be received, would, he 
iid; when added together, amount, 
in the year ending at Michaelmas 
1785, to 3,365,0001. which, ad- 
ded to the receipts for that year, 
11,874, oool. would produce above 
15, 370, l. In the ſame man- 
ner the aſſeſſed yearly ſums to be 
received for the year ending in 
January 1786 would together make 
3,354, 900l. which, added to the 
money adually received in that 
year, would produce 15, 397, oool. 
Having thus before them the whole 
annual income of the ſtate, it re- 
mained to conſider what was the 
annual expenditure; it would ap- 
pear from the report to amqunt to 
14,477,003]; This ſum, he ob- 
cken was of a two-fold nature, 
conſiſting of ſuch items as might 
be exactly aſcertained, and ſuch as 
were fluctuating, Under the firſt 
head, he included the intereſt of 
the national debt, 95. 50, 3 Exe 
chequer bills 258,000). z rhe civil 
liſt geo, oool.; the charges on 
the aggregate fund 64, 600l.; and 
appropriated duties 66,5 381. ; a- 
mounting together to 10, 564, 90)l. 
Under «<6 laſt head he claſſed the 
charges of the navy, army, ord- 
- nance,. militia and miſcellaneous 
ſervices, which from their nature 
vwere fluctuatirg and uncertain. But 
as the committee, in calculating the 
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expences of the different ſervices, had , 
purpoſely gone upon the largeſt and 
- moſt. extenſive *eftabliſhments, it 
would be but reaſonable to ſuppoſe f 
that the real expences would fall 


ſhort of thoſe ſlated in the report, 
VVV 
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Theſe fluctuating expences of the 
navy, army, ordnance, militia, and 
miſcellaneous ſervices, the report 
had ſtated at 3,93, 274 l. which, 
added to the ſum of 10,564,907 l. 
under the firſt head of permanent 
expences, makes the whole of, the 
expenditure 14,458,181 l.; which, 
deducted from 15, 397, ooo l. the 
amount of the income, left a ſurplus 
of about oo, ooo I. towards the 
diſcharge of the national debt. But 
in order to make up the remaining 
100,000], it would be neceſſary to 


| levy freth taxes to that amount, to 
compleat what ſeemed to be uni- 


verſally received as the ſum which 
ought to be applied to the purpoſe 
in queſtion, viz. one million annu- 
ally, This he meant to do by ad- 
ding one penny per gallon to the 
duty on Gries as it now ſtood, and 


which had been reduced 5 d. per 
gallon on the old duty by a late 


act of parliament. This tax he 
ſhould calculate at 60 or 50,0001, 
per ann. He ſhould next propoſe 


- 21 alteration in the mode of mea- 


ſuring deals and battens, with a view 
of correcting certain abuſes, which 
at preſent tended to defraud the 
revenue, 
laid, 20 or 30,000]. per annum 
would arifc to the public. 


powder and pomatums, which might 
bring in from 15 to 30,0001; per 
annum, Thus, agreeable to the 
ſtatement made in the report, there 
would be a clear ſurplus of at leaſt 
a million annually, for a finking 
fund, to be applied to the reduction 
of the national debt. 175 
Mr. Pitt next proceeded to ob- 
ſerve, that the amount of the ex- 
penditure, as ſtated in the report, 
with reſpect to the navy, army, and 


otdnance, although it was large and 


From this regulation, he 


Laſtly, 
be ſhould propoſe a tax on hair 


ample, as calculated for times of 


peace, and as they were to ſtand in 
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future, yet that it fell infinitely 


ſhort of what was the actual expen-_ 


diture, for thoſe eſtabliſhments for 


the preſent year, or what would be 
ſo for two or three years to come. 
The effects of the late tedious and 
expenſive war, he ſaid, would be 


felr for ſome time longer, and the - | 


neceſſary claims it had left on the 
public purſe were fach as it was 


. wiſe and politic to comply with; 
thus, for inſtance, the naval half- - 


pay and penſion liſts were unavoid- 
ably much increafed, and a number 


of ſhips, which were now on the 


ſtocks, were to be compleated, in 
order to tave the expence that al- 
ready had been incurred by them, 
and which otherwiſe, from the total 
decay of the veſſels, would be loft, 
By ſuch means the allowance for 
the navy, which according to the 


report was only 1,800,000l. a- 


mounted in the preſent year to 


2, 400, ooo. In the ſame manner 
the exceedings of the army, . 
from the ſame enormous increaſe o 


the balf-pay lift, and penſion lift, | 
amounted to 260,0001. over and 


above the ſum allowed for that ſer- 
vice-in the report. The whole of 


theſe exceedings in the army and 


navy, on their preſent eſtahliſhment, 


above what was ſtated in the re- 


port as the amount of their per- 


- 


manent expenditure, was above 


750,000], This was a ſum, which 
rrom its very nature would gradu 
ally diminiſh, and in time 10 
duced to nothing. Suppoſing it to 
laſt four years, . 


d then he 


equal to a ſum of 3,000,000], 


For this ſum a proviſion was neceſ- 


ſary; but he added, ſuch were the 


extraordinary reſources of the coun- 
try, although not immediately ca- 
pable © 


[H] 3 
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Pable of being claſſed under any 
Certain head of revenue, that it 
would be unneceſſyry to lay any 
freſh burthens on the people for that 
purpoſe. 1 | 
Mr. Pitt took this opportunity of 


„ entering at large into the actual 


and probable reſources of the coun- 

ö 4 He firſt ſtated the ſurplus on 
the ſeveral funds, and the army 
. 450, ol. the arrears ſtill 
due from paymaſtersat 1,000,000! z 
8 lottery, if it ſhould be thought 
proper to haye one, at 148,000]. ; 
a great deal, he faid, was to be ex- 
peed from the increaſe of the cuſ- 
toms, which had been uniform ever 
ſince the means adopted for the ſup- 

preſſing of ſmuggling. Other - rey 
gulations relative to the cuſtoms, he 


aid, were now in agitation; alſo 


ſuch as refpeQed the wine duty, and 
abore all 2 plan for the confofidar 
tion of the cuſtoms. From all theſe 
regulations, there waz but little 
doubt, but that the growing reſour- 
| ces of the country, and the contin- 
L gent receipts of the different ſums 
> Ae had mentioned, would be more 


2 
* 


than rg the ceeding a loan, to 


* diſcharge the chceedings which our, 


eſtabliſhments, during the next three 
or four years, would amount to, be- 
youd. their permanent level, as ſtat- 
ed. in the teport. But if it ſhould 
be. otherwiſe, he nevertheleſs was 
def opinion, that money ſhould ra- 
ther be borrowed for the diſcharge 
of, thoſe extraordinary demands 
than that the inſijtutjon of the fund 
in queſtion, ſhoulg be poſtponed, ot 


infriuged upon at any time after it 


was eſtablimed. Mr. Pitt next 


proceeded to explain the mode he þ 


- meant to adopt, in order tp inſure 


3} the due application of this fund to 


its deſtined object: be propoſed, 
bs ſaid, to veſt ina certain number 


W 


9 \ 


— 


I" * * W 7" IVE * F 


* J 


of commiſſioners the full power of 
diſpoſing of it in the purchaſe of ſtock 
for the public in their own names 
Theſe commiſſioners ſhould re. 
ceive the annual million by quar. 
terly payments of 250,000]. to 


be iſſued out of the exchequer be. 
fore any other money, except the 
intereſt of the national debt itſelf; 


by theſe provifions, the fund would 
be ſecured, and no deficiencies in 
the national revenues could. affed 
it, but ſuch muſt be ſeparately pro- 
vided for by parliament. © 

The accumulated compound in- 
tereſt on a million yearly, together 
with the annuities that would fall 


into that fund, would, he aid, in 


twenty-eight years, amount to ſuch 
a ſum as would leave a ſurplus of 
four millions anqually, to be ap- 


- plied, if neceſſary, to the exigen- 


cies of the ſtate. Jn appointing 
the commiſſioners - he ſhould, he 


ſaid, endeavour to chuſe perſons of 


ſuch weight and character as cor- 
reſponded with the importance of the 
commiſſion they were to execut;; 
'The ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons, the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, the maſterof the rolls, the go- 
yernor and deputy governor of the 
bank of England, and the account- 
ant Sedan, of the high court 6f 
chancery, were perſons who, fron 
their ſeveral: ſituations, he ſhould 
think highly proper to be of tie 
number, ” 0 £23 . ; b . 

The next point that Mr, Pitt 
conſidered * was the ſapplies and 
quays ang means for the preſent year, 
which he ſaid were in ſuch a ſtate a5 
would enable the houſe to put the 
plan for the reduction of the natio- 
nal debt into immediate execu- 


ton. ON: 
Mr. Pitt tated the whole of the 


ſupplies, including a ſum of 210,000), 
: e ih | granted 


granted in aid of the civil lift, at 
12.477,0861. The ſum of 2 10, oool. 
in aid of the civil liſt, was to diſ- 
ag, certain outſtanding exche- 

uer bills to the amount of 180,000]. 
fr which the civil liſt ſtood mort- 
gaged, and about 30, oool. addi- 


tional debt, which it had incurred 


during the laſt year. The ways and 
means to ſatisfy theſe demands Mr. 
Pitt ſtated at 13, 362, 480l. which 
included 5, ooo, oool. by exchequer 
bills, to be iſſued for the purpoſe of 
paying off certain exchequer bills 
to the ſame amount, which already 
made part of the ſupplies for the 
current year. Agreeably to this 
calculation, there would, after de- 


ducting the amount of the ſupplies 


from the ways and means, remain a 
ſurplus of 885,3941. This ſum, he 


| faid, would be more than ſufficient 


to put his propoſed plan into im- 
mediate execution, It wouldallow 
250,0001, a quarter to be ifſued to 
the commiſſioners for the three ſuc- 
ceeding - quarters of the current 
year. The amount of this would be 
75, oool. which would leave a ba- 


lance for the beginning of the fol- 


lowing year of 135,394}. | 

— Ar Pitt, de {at down, en- 
tered into a ſhort recapitulation of 
the different _ he had diſcuſſ- 
ed.—Firſt, That the yearly income 


| of the ſtate exceeded the permanent 


level of its expenditure, by a ſum 
of 900,0001. Next, that this ſum 


would be increaſed to a milliqn by 
means in ho wiſe burthenſome | to 
the people, — Thirdly, That altho? | 
the preſent eſtabliſhment exceeded 


in certain inſtances the ſame eſta- 


bliſkments as ſtated in the report of 
the ſeleQ committee, yet there were 


ample reſources, and contingent and 
outſtanding receipts, ſufficient to 


overbalance ſuch exceſſes, without 
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having recourſe to any freſh taxes: 
—And laſtly, that the ways and 


means for the preſent year would be 


ſufficient to furniſh the ſupplies, to- 
gether with the ſum of 250, oool. 
to be applied quarterly towards the 
eſtabliſhment of the new fund; and, 
after all, would leave a conſiderable 
balance to be carried to the next 
year, Mr. Pitt concluded by mov- 
ing, That the ſum of one million 
be annually granted co certain com- 
miſſioners, to be by them applied to 
the purchaſe of ſtocks, towards diſ- 
charging the public debt of this 
country; which money ſhallariſe out 
of the ſurpluſſes, exceſſes, and over- 
plus monies compoſing 
commonly called the ſinking fund.“ 
The policy of the principle upon 
which this motion was founded, viz. 
the policy of making the income of 
the ſtate ſo far exceed its expendi- 
tute as to leave a conſiderable ſur- 
plus towards the liquidation of the 
public debt, was on all fides univer- 
fall acknowledged, and it was ac- 
cordingly carried in the affirmative 
without 2 diviſion. - | £ 


At the ſame time ſeveral objec- N 1 


tions were ſtated by Sis Grey Coo- 


r, Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and | 


r. Huſſey, to what they termed 


the fund, 


the inſufficiency, and in ſome in- 


ſtances the impolicy, of the mode 


which Mr. Pitt had adopted to ar- 
compliſh ſo great and ſo deſirable an 
end. | | | 


Theſe objections were of a two- | 4 'q 
fold nature: ſt, Such as tended to 


ſhow that the ſuppoſed exceſs. of | 


oo, oool. in the national income | 
over its e 


diture, aroſe from 


1 
* 
* 


falſe and miſtaken calculations and 
concluſions in the re | 
le& committee, and ſuch as the real” 
ſtate of the finances of the country 2 
by no means warranted : ad, Such _ © > 


(H] 3 


t of the ſe- 


8 
; 


\$ 


o 


x — 


2s went to the purpoſed mode of 


applying that exceſs ot ſurplus, pro- 


viged it exiſted, The ſubſtance of 
the different r made uſe 
of in ſupport of the objections which 
come under the firſt of theſe heads 


pere as it were concentered in a 


Eee of reſolutions moved by Mr. 
beridan on the 4th of May, and 
whilf the meaſure was in its paſſage 
through the houſe. 8 
Theſe reſolutions, which were 
pegatived without a diviſion, were, 
Iſt, © That the expected annual a- 
maunt of the national income ſtated 
+ in. the report of the committee, ap- 
ared in no reſpect to have been 
calculated upon the average receipts 
of a number of years, but was fixed 
at the amount of the produce of one 
year anly, with the addition of the 
' probable. increaſe of the new taxes: 
_ 29d, That it appeared, that the ac- 
count. of the annual expenditure, as 
aoppoſed to the amount of. the income 
o calculated, was not a ſtatement of 
the preſent exiſting expenditure, or 


of that which muſt exiſt for ſome 


years to come, but. was formed from 
the probable. reductions, which it 


was alledged would have taken 


plwace in the proſpect of permanent 
peace towards the end of the year 
i 2 3d, That the different bran- 
ches of the tevenue, in the period 
n;which the future was calculat- 

| , appearcd to have been ſingu- 
| larly productive, particularly in the 
cuſtoms: 4th, That it did not ap- 
pear that any means had been 2 
en, or information called for, in 
order to aſcertain whether, ſuch an 


4 
< 


 increaſ>of revenue had ariſen from 


. cauſes which were likely to have a 
permanent | 
and that ſuch. an inveſtigation was 


© indiſpen@@bly neceſſary :- 5th, That 


2 uncertainty of eſtimating, by 
uch a criterion the expected future 
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ration, or otherwiſe ; 


produce of the revenue, was fill 
mare evident upon a compariſon of 
the quarter-day ending the fifth of 


April laſt with the ſame quarter in 


the preceding year upon which the 
future income was calculated ; by 
which it appeared that the amount 
of the latter quarter was inferior in 
the article of cuſtoms by the ſum of 
188,2151. 133 4d. to the formex: 
Gth, That in the ſaid report there 
were certain articles of receipt er- 
roneouſly ſtated as proper to be 
added to the future annual income, 
and other articles of expence erro- 
neouſly omitted to be added to the 
expenditure : 7th, That the : ſums 
voted and to be vated for the pre- 
ſent year conſiderably .exceeded 
15,397+47.11.: 8th, That the mean 
by which the deficiency was to be 
made gaod aroſe from aids and 
debts that belonged to the preſent 
year only: 9th, That there was no 


ſurplus income now exiſting appli- 


cable, to the reduction of the na -· 
tional debt: 10th, That a ſurplus 
income in the enſuing quarters 
could ariſe only in the renewal of: 
loan for an extraordinary million, 
borrowed' upon exchequer bills in 
the laſt year, and which it would be 
unneceſſary to make hut for the 
purpoſe of ſecuring that ſurplus: 
11th, That an extraordinary increaſe 
of exchequer bills was an inexpe- 
dient anticipation of that aſſiſtance 
which government might receive in 


_the event of a peculiar emergency: 


12th, That the ſaving to the public 
upon the intereſt of money borrow 
ed in this way was rendered prect- 
rious by the neceſlity of the more) 
ſpeedy iſſuing of ſuch bills, in or- 
r that the object for which the 
loan was made might be effeQuall 
anſwered: 13th, That, admitting 
that by the foregoing means ths 
expected ſurplus would ariſe gt 
We rp the 


\ 


26 M06: a wn Ea. a: , ß . . . 0 


; ill 
on of 
th of 


ter in 


h the 
by 
jount 
or in 
im of 
mer: 
there 
t er- 
o be 


the commencement of that 


_ered, and ſtood upon 


the three enſuing quarters, it ap- 
peared, that there would then be an 
interval of nearly four years, before 
rma- 
nent peace eſtabliſhment, which was 
to furniſh in the reduction of its 
ſervices the expected ſurplus : 14rh, 
That in this period it appeared from 
the vouchers annexed to the report 
and other papers, that a ſum a- 
mounting to 4,000,000], beſides 
2,000,000. due to the bank, would 
be wanted above the ſtated annual 
income: Finally, that for this ſum 
of 6, ooo, oool. there a to be 
no adequate proviſion or reſource,”? 
In ſupport of ſuch objections as 
3 to the mode of applying 


the ſuppoſed ſurplus, it was urged, 


that ſuch part of it as rendered the 
ſum apropriated uxalienabls under 
any circumſtances whatever, was 
highly impolitic z that it tended to 
tie up and fetter the revenues of the 
country, when their application to 
ſome particular purpofe might be of 
the higheſt importance. Alſo, that 
the obligation to pay the money was 


only of a general nature, and not an 
obligation to individuals. In the 


latter caſe the pledge was held fa- 
i he aclno — — 
"as the * t of t 
—— debt itſelf; whereas a ge- 
neral obligation was liable to be 
annulled by parliament, upon the 
fighteft- pretence even of conveni- 
ency: Laſtly, that the preſent 
large amount of unfunded ends er 
bills, which were to be charged on 
the aids of next ſeſſion, would be- 
come a great and ſerious evil, as 
they would oblige the commiſſioners, 
from the quantity that would be at 
market, to buy their ſtock dear, 


and ſell it cheap, and Were weg 


deſeat the very plac in queſtion, 
In ſupport ofthe firſt of theſs ob- 
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jections, Mr. Fox, on the day for re» 
conſidering the report of the come 
mittee on this bill, moved a clauſe 
to impower the commiſſioners theres 
in named to accept ſo much of any 


future loan as they ſhould have ca 


belonging to the public in their 
nas. pay for. This, he nid, 
would obviate the great objection - 
he had to the preſent bill, on ag- 
count of its making the ſinking 
fund unalienable under any eireum- 
ſtances whatever: it would relieve 
that diſtreſs the countrywouldother- 
wiſe be under, when, on account of 
a war, it might be neceſſary to raiſe 
a new loan: whenever that ſhould 
be the caſe, his opinion was, thag 
the miniſter ſhoyld not only raiſe 
taxes ſufficiently productive to pay 
the intereſt of the loan, but alfo ys 
fictent to make good to the finking 
fund whatfoever had been taken 
from it. 4 8277 

If therefore, for inſtance, at any 
future period a loan of ſix millions 
was propoſed, and there was at that 
time one million in the hands of the 
commiſſioners, in ſuch cafe th 


ſhould take a million of the loan, | 
and the bonus or douceur theren 


ſhould be received by them for the 
public. T hus government would 
only have five millions to borrow 
inſtead of ix, and, from ſuch a modo 
of proceeding,” he ſaid, it wav evi- 
dent great benefit d ould atiſe to the 
public. e en 

This clauſe was brought up by 
Mr. Fox, and received by Mrs Ph 1 
with the ſtrongeſt marks of appre- 
bation. Another clauſe, Enabling 
the commi named in the bill 
to continue purchaſing ftock forths 
public. when ater abqve par, unlef 
otherwiſe: direQed by parliaments 
was moved by Mr. Pultney; and 
cartied. The object of this clauſe 


* 


P_ 
ry 
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was to throw upon parliament the 

reſponſibility of giving freſh in- 
Sion to the commiſſioners 


whenever the funds ſhould be at or 


above par, or in caſe of its neglect- 
ing to do ſo, to render the conſe- 
Vence imputable to ſuch neglect. 
The bill, with theſe additional 
Ader was read a chird time on the 


tp th of May, and carried up to the 


lords, where it alſo paſſed without 
meeting with any material oppoſi- 


tion, and afterwards received the 
royal aſſent. 


On the 22d of May, 


A Yar 220, Mr. Pitt preſented a bill 


for transferring certain 
oro on wines from the cxftoms to 
the.:exciſe.— This was one of the 
plans he had in view for increaſing 
the revenue, and which he had be- 
fore given the houſe notice of when 
he propoſed the linking fund of a 
million annually. 
The preſent amount of duties on 
Wines, ſaid, was at this moment 


1 letz, by 280,000. per annum, thun 


what had been the amount in the 


middle of the laſt century. and yet 

at the ſame time there was no doubt, 
baut that the conſumption of that ar- 
1 Erne 


that period. 
[Fes defulcation he attributed to 


importation ge e quantities 
ſateigu wine without: 


paying the 
Auties ; and ſecondly, a ra. Foo 
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+- 
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as the principal — 
« ſpurious i liquor under 
— 7 of wine, made at home. 


— was ſaid, would be re- 
— — 

tent 1 W im du- 

dies * * [N ſpurious ual to thoſe 


ticker; 7 che former, as was 


mol Jikely, and thereby _— | 
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the demand for foreign wines, not 
only increaſe; the revenue, but ex- 
tend in return the ſale of the various 
articles of out home trade; or it 
would oblige the ſpurious commo- 
dity to pay the ſame duties as the 
genuine, and not ſuffer both the 
conſumer and the revenue to be 
cheated at the ſame time. The 
bill would likewiſe inſure the pay. 
ment of all duties impoſed on ſuch 
foreign, wines as ſhould hereafter be 
imported. © | , 

>The : carrying this improvement 
into execution by means of the ex- 
ciſe laws, Mr. Pitt was aware, would 
be regarded with an eye of 1 
by the houſe g- but the bill ſpecially 
provided againſt any general exten- 


: fion of the exciſe laws, and only 


permitted the officers of excife to 
enter the cellars and warehouſes of 
ſuch as dealt in wine, and not the 
dwelling houſes even of thoſe. 

The bill was objected to upon 
two grounds : firſt, on the difficult 
of applying the exciſe laws to fach 
a commodity as wine; and fecond- 
ly, on the impolicy of ever extend - 
ing thoſe laws beyond e "ome 
limits. | 

Under the firſt head it was con- 
tended, that the practice of gaug - 
ing, lo applicable to, brewers, was 
perfectly incompatible with reſpect 
to ſuch an article as wine; that the 
continual increaſe and diminution 
of the trader's ſtock would baffle 
the endeaygurs of the officers to keep 
a regular account of ic, and yet the 
whole ſyſtem of exciſe regulation 
was faunded on that principle, 

But the — which atoſe 
ftom the very nature and operation 
of the exciſe laws themſelves were 


much more warmly inſiſted upon. 
The mode of trial adopted by thoſe 
laws, with. __n to —— com- 


mitted 


— 


as an amendment, 

* fſubject, in all caſes of : 
4 ſotmation exbibited in purſu- 
* ance of the bill in queſtion, an 


| © a jury of his peers.“ 


4 / 


mitted againſt them, were repro- 
bated, as foreign and abhorrent to 
the law of the land. Jt was urged 
that the commiſſioners of the exciſe 
were themſelves the ſole. judges 
between the officer informing and 
the ſuppoſed offender: that the 1n- 
former was concerned in the con- 
viction, as he had by law one half 


of the commodity forfeited. Added 


to this, the proceedings were ſo 
ſummary, that only three days 
were allowed for the appearance cf 
perſons ſummoned to anſwer before 
the commiſſioners: that the par- 
ticulars of the charge itſelf were 
not ſpecified in the ſummons, 
which might be left with a ſer- 
yant or à Child, or in the key-hole 
of the door. Under theſe circum- 
ſtances it was ſtated to be very poſ- 
ſible that the accuſed might be 
condemned without knowing that 
he was to be tried; and the exe- 
cution of the ſentence might be the 
krſt notice he had of the row 
In ſu of theſe ohjections, 
and in order to obviate as much as 
poſſible the evils which were in- 
valved in the execution of the ex- 
ciſe laws, Mr. Beaufoy propoſed, 
* to give the 
f an in- 


« optional right of being tried by 


This amendment was oppoſed by 


Mr. Pitt, and on a diviſion nega- 
. tived by a majority of 65 the num 
bers being for it 30, againſt it 9g. 


The bill, without receiving, any 
material alterations, was read a third 
time on the 29th of Junegandcarried. 
In its patlage through the houſe 
of lords it met with a conſiderable 
degtee of oppoſition from lord 
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Loughborough, who, in addition 
to what had been urged agaiuſt the 
general principle of the bill, at- 
tacked with a peculiar degree of 


ſeverity a clauſe which had been 


introduced into the bill whilſt in 
the committee. The purport of 
the clauſe was, 
jury, in -caſe of any ſuit com- 
menced againſt an officer of the 
exciſe fe improper ſeizure, and 


the officer being able to ſhew 4 


probable cauſe for ſuch ſeizure, to 
grant the plaintiff a verdict, exclu- 


five of the value of the things ſeized, _ 


of more than two-pence damages, or 


any coſts of ſuit, or to inflict a fine 


that ſhould exceed one ſhilling. 
This, his lordſhip ſaid, rendered 
nugatory every appeal made to the 
laws of the land for redreſs. As 
to the term a probable canſe, falle 
information was a probable cauſe, 
and that might continually be at- 
ſigned: thus 
powers of juries were infringed, 
and they were made mere cyphers 2 
the exciſeman was placed 

their jutiſdiction, and might laugh 
both at them and the courts in 
Weſtminſter- hall. 
his ſpeech he particularly addr eſſed 
himſelf to the eatl of Camden, as 


a perſon who had ever defended the 


rights of juries, and without chang- 


ing his former opinion on the ſub- 
ject, could not acquieſce in the 


clauſe in queſtion. rd Camden, 


in return, · confeſſed that the A uf. 1 


was far from meeting with his a 


probation; but as any alteration | 
would deſtroy the bill for the 'pre» 


to prohibit the 5 


the rights and 


In the courſe of 


ſent ſeſſion, he ſhould rather give 


way to the clauſe in queſtion than 
ſet aſide the whole bill, which _ 
would be the caſe if any awend- 


ment took place. - 
1. 


© - The bill afterwards paſſed with- 


aut a divifien. | | 
Mr. Pitt, on the 2oth of June, 


in conſequence of a previous meſſage 


from his majeſty to both houſes of 


. parliament, moved, That leave 
de given to bring in a bill for 


inting commiſſioners to en- 
* quire into the ſtate and condi- 


6 tian of the woads, foreſts, and 


land revenues, belonging to the 


{ appointed b 
aid, to continue in their office du- 


q 
£ 
F 
2 85 
=o. 4415 
a 


de crown.“ The bill was read a 


ft and ſecond time without hav- 
ing any particular notice taken of 


it, or at all — the atten- 
tian of the houſe. Upon its being 


on the 29th of June, Mr. 


_ -- Jolliffe ſtrongly objected to its fur- 


ther ſs. The commiſſioners 
the bill were, he 


the exiſtence of the bill it 
which was for three years, 


without being removable by his 
_ "majeſty, or by addreſs or 
| - of parliament. The appointment 
| af the commiſſioners in Mr, Fox's 


tition 


ia bill, for the term anly of one 


Fear more, though they were re- 
movable by addreſs of parliament, 


had yet excited the greateſt alarm 


and clamour, becauſe they were not 


removable by the crown. This 


appeared the more extraordinary, 
2s they were not concerned in mat- 
ters that had any particular relation 
to the erownz neither did the bill 
n queſtion compel the commiſſioners 


7 


. £9 _— their proceedings, or give, 
any ſec 


urity to the public that they 


+ wauld do their duty. Thus an im- 
menſe expence might be incurred, 
withaut product 
++ ever. This omi ſſion he added was 
111 
pill appointing the commiſſioners 
pl the public accounts compelled 


any effect hat- 


nable, ſince the 


lords by lord Lough 
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them to report their proceedings u 
the opening of every ſeffion. 

But his Rrongef objecłion to the 
bill was, the unlimited power it 
gave to the commiſſiuners to call for, 
andi take into their cuſtodꝰ, all titles, 
maps, plans, and documents, which 
related to lands halden of tbe 
crown,” This, he ſaid, was inftt 
tuting à court of inquiſition uns 
known in any other, much leſs in 
this country ; it left every mas 
concerned without- any thing like 
certainty of title or eſtate z where. 


ever a reſervation was made for the 


delivery of copy deeds, it was inva- 


riably the cuſtom to inſert à clauſ 


that they ſhould be made by per. 


ſons appointed by the holder of the 


deeds, but at the expence of the 
perſon claiming them. | 

Mt. Jolliffe concluded by moving 
amendments for the protection of 
title deeds; and to oblige the com- 
miſſioners to report their proceed- 
ings to the houſe; which were im- 
mediately received without a divi- 
ſion, and the bill paſſed the com- 
mons.- It was afterwards attacked 


with a conſiderable degree of {- 


verity in the houſe of July 7th, 
borough, who, upon the third read- 
ing, oppoſed: it chjefly upon the 
following grounds :—PFirſt, becaufe 
the bill: did not agree with his ma- 
jeſty*s meſſage, on which it profeſſed 


to be founded: that meſſage only 


authorized an enquiry to be made 


into the ſtate and condition af the 


woods, foreſts, and land revenues 
belonging to the crown; but the 
bill proceeded to alienate and dil- ' 
poſe of the land revenues of the 
crown, contrary to the ufage' of 
rliament, and inconſiſtent with 
the reſpect due to the crown. 
| Secondly, 


' HISTORY OF 
Secondly, Becauſe the bill repealed _ 


the acts of the 22d and 23d of 


new power for the ſale of thoſe 
lands, without any = of the 
rents in the formet acts reſerved 
in behalf of divers perſons, and for 
ſundry good and wholeſome pur- 
sin thoſe acts mentioned. — 
ſly, Becauſe the powers granted 
to the commiſſioners were dange- 
tous to the ſubjeR, and derogatory 
to the honour ofthe crown. It ſub- 
jected all perſons holding of che 
crown, or holding eſtates adjoining 
to crown lands, to an inquiſition 
into their ancient boundaries and 
title deeds, at the mere motion 
of the commiſſioners, without any 
other legal or ordinary proceſs. It 
tended to reſtrain the tenants of the 


. crown from their accuſtomed rights 
h + and privileges; and the crown it- 
; 94 ſelf was deprived by it of the ma- 
ry nagement of ies own eſtate, which 
151 it transferred to the commiſſioners. 
wa The bill was nevertheleſs carried 
bed by a majority of ten, the houſe di- 
"y viding z contents 14, proxies 143 
non-concents 11, proxies 7. 
N A proteſt againſt this bill, con- 
5 - taining the ohjections already men- 
* tioned, and ſome other additional 


ones, was afterwards ſigned by his 
lordſhip, the earl of Carliſle, the 
duke of Portland, the earl of Sand- 
wich, and the biſhop. of Briſtol. 
An attempt was made this ſeſſion 
by the Hon. Mr. Marſham to ex- 
tend the diſqualifications reſpecting 
the power of voting at ele iona, 
contained in the bill generally 
known by the name of Mr. Crewe's 
bill, to perſons hoiding places in 
the navy and ordnance- office. 
Theſe places he added were all of 
à Civil nature, and had not the 
moſt diſtant connection or interfe · 


Charles the Second, and created a 


be ſaid to have gone à good way in 
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rence with the officers of the army 


Or navy. 1 4 HS as: 

Mr. Crewe's bill, in ſetting aſide 
the votes of all perſons holding 
places in the cuſtoma, exciſe, poſt, 


and ſtamp- offices, had done the 


higheſt ſervice to the conſtitution. 


The bill he propoſed, Mr. Marf- 
ham ſaid, was ſo ſimilar in its 
principle and operation to Mr. 
Crewe's, that every argument 
which was or could be adduced in 
favour of that bill, was equally 
applicable to the one in queſtion, = 
The miniſter. oppoſed the bill, 
alledging that it ſtood upon very 
different grounds from the ill 
brought in by Mr. Crewe, for 
which he had himſelf voted. The 


reaſon, he ſaid, for - paſſing that 


act, was the neceflity of reducing 
the influence of the crown —an im 
fluence which the kouſe' had pre- 
viouſly declared had-increaſed, was 
increaſing, and ought to be _dimi- 
niſned. If Mr. Crewe's bill had 
anſwered that purpoſe, then the 
object contended for was gain» -- 
ed; if it had not, it was unwiſe {| 
to extend ſuch principles as that 
bill contained, where no benefit 
atoſe from their operation. 
At the ſame time Mr. Pitt al- 
lowed that Mr. Crew's bill might 


deſtroyiug that influence which in 
matters of election ought effectually 
to be eradicated: but there were 
other grounds of objection which he 
had to the preſent bill, and which 
he felt to be inſurmountable, Phe | 
rſons diſqualified by Mr. Crewe's 
ill were of ſuch a deſcription, that 
the very bucthens impoſed upon t 
public were conducive to their pri- 
vate intereſts; and therefore they 
were peculiarly unfit to elc& 
the members of that aſſembly, 
| | Whole 


IF 


1 


whoſe buſineſs it was to impoſe 
thoſe burthens. Again, the officers 


of the exciſe and cuſtoms pervaded. 


the whole kingdom; whereas the 
preſent deſcription of men were 
confined only to particular parts of 
the coaſt. There exiſted another 
difference between them, which 
was to be taken into conſideration : 
the revenue-officers were com- 
pierely under the influence of go- 
dernment, but the perſons employ- 
ed in the department in queſtion 
were ſubject to no controul whate- 
ver; they were at all times capable 
af procuring what was equal to their 
preſent falaries in foreign fervices, 
or with our merchantmen at home. 
If the preſent bill paſſed, the whole 
corps of our naval artificers might 
carry their ſkill and induſtry to a 
foreign market, and there did not 
exiſt a maritime country that would 
not grant them their own terms, 
Laftly, be added, that it did nor 
appear, that the influence of the 


* 


perſons in queſtion was ever felt in 


thoſe parts of the kingdom where, 
if at all, it muſt. be the more pre- 
\ valent. | 207 


5 Mr: Fox made ſome abforvaticns. 


on the miniſter's reaſons for reject- 
ing the propoſed meaſure. He be- 
4 with obſerving, that it was al- 
ed that no degree of influence 
with reſpect to — ought to 


remain in the crown; but if de- 


priving the revenue-officers of the 
right of voting tended to reduce that 
influence, the depriving thoſe other 
lervants of the crown muſt neceſ- 
larily teduce it ſtill more. 7 
With reſpe& to the diſtinction 
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made between the different perſons - 


concerned, namely that one body 
extended over the whole kingdom, 
whilft the other was confined to a 
few places, it only proved, when 
taken in its fulleſt extent, that as 
the officers of the revenne were more 
numerous and more diffuſed than 
the ſervants of the navy and ord- 
nance, the diſquatifying of the lat. 
ter, although an uſefut and neceſ- 
ſary regulation, was not fo in the 
ſame degree, and to the fame ex- 
tent, as the diſquali cation of the 
former. Next, it had been urged 
that the influence of the perſons in 
queſtion had not been felt; but 
would it, Mr, Fox ſaid, be argued, 
that becauſe the influence might 
be either dormant or unſucceſsful, 
that it therefore did not exiſt ? It 
had alſo been ſuggeſted, he ſaid, 
that the naval artizans, -if deprived 
of their votes, would” hire them- 
felvesto foreign powers; but ſuch 
a ſuppoſition, he added, was too ri- 
diculous to be treated feriouſly, 
They were to go abroad, he ſup- 
pofed, to have vorces in the ap- 


 pointment” of members of parlia- 


ment in France, or were to in- 
fluence the elections of Spain, or 
were to look for a fhate in the 


ariſtocracy of Holland. He con- 


cluded by ſeriouſly. calling the at- 
tention of the houſe to the con- 
ſideration of the preſent influence 
of the crown, and to the conſe- 
quent neceſſity of applying the re- 
medy now propoſed. After ſome 
further debate Mr. Marſham's mo- 


tion for the ſecond reading of his 3 
bill was negatived by a majority of 


76; the numbers being for the 
queſtion 41, againſt 1 


\ 
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fy Accnſaticn of Mr, Haftings.—Speech of Mr. Burke on opening that buſineſs 

85 2 705 houſe of 8 he gives the reaſons for bis x. Fo #34 

wid reminds the houſe of their former proceedings; flates three different modes 
Te of accuſation, - proſecution in the courts below, bill of pains and penal. 
3 ties, impeachment z objedion to the two former modes z. his plan ef 

4 conducting the laſt; general obſervations on the whole z he moves for 4 

oe variety of India papers and documents; debates thereon z; My. Dundas's 

l defence of 99 7.75 s Mr, Piti's argument on the ſame fide; anſwer to ob- 

10 jections by Mr. Burke; rights and privileges of an accuſer; the pro- 

wo dudion of papers relative io the treaties guith the Mahrattas and the 

ie Mogul o. bjected to, on the ground of diſcloſing dangerous ſecrets z anſwer 

d jo that obj ection; papers refuſed on a diviſion; motion renewed by Mr. . 

* Fox, and rejected. Mr. Burke deliters in twenty-two articles of charge 

" again Mr. Heftings; Mr. Haſtings petitions to be heard in his Sens 

d, fence; converſation thereon; Mr, Haſtings heard at the bar; his de- 

he "fence laid pu the table: firſt charge, reſpectiug the Robilla war, moved 

„ by Mr. Burke ; his introduftory ſpeech ; lift of ſpealers on both fides; © 

It charge rejeded'on a diviken : ſecond charge, reſpecthing Benares, moved 

d, by Mr. Fox; Supported by Mr, Pitt; carried by a large majority; 

d indecent reflediqns of Mr. Haſtings's friends thereupon. Mr. Dundas's . 

* Bill fir amending thy India at of 1784; its arbitrary princes One . 

h oppeſed; defended 4 Mr, Dundas; paſſes bath Bouſes.— N ing*s Jpeec | 

of — Parliament prorogued, e a N | | 9 
5 f E have before related, that ſuffered to remain a merecalumny 
7 on the firſt day of the gel. on the page of their journals; at N 
* fion Mr. Burke was called upon by the fame time he lamented that 
8 the agent of the late governor gene- the ſolemn buſineſs of the day | 
8 tal of Bengal to produce the cri- ſhould have devolved upon him bʒ 
e minal charges againſt Mr. Haſ- the natural death of ſome, by the 
I tings in ſuch a ſhape as might en- political death of others, and in 

- able parliament to enter into a full ſome inſtances by a death to duty 

n diſcuſſion of his conduct, and come and to principle. - It would doubt: 
da final deciſion upon it. ſleſs, he ſaid, have come forward. 1 
A On Friday the 19th of February, with much more weight and effect in i 
— Mr, Burke brought this ſubject be- the hands of the right honourable 
e fore the houſe of commons: after gentleman who had induced the] 
Leſiring the clerk to read the 44th Fouſe to adopt thoſe reſolutions, + ** 
9 . and 45th reſolutions of cenſure and or in thoſe of another gentleman, 
f A Fecal of Mr. Haſtings, moved by who had taken an active part in 4 
e Mr. Dundas on the agth of May the ſelect committee, then 


1782, he ſaid that he entirely agreed 
in opinion witk the friends of that 
gentleman, that the reſolution 


Waich had been reaJ ſhould not be 


enjoyed a confidential poſt in 
the Indian department, the ſecre- 


tary of the board of controul; but 


as he could not perceive any inten- 


tions of the kind in either of thoſe 
members, and as he had been per- 
_ fonally called upon, in à manner 
highly honourable to the party in- 
teteſted in the proceeding, but in a 
tnanner which rendered it impoſſible 
for him not to do his duty, he 
Gould. endeayour to the beſt of his 
er ro ſupport. the credit and 
ignity of ehe houſe, to enforce its 
— 2 and give vigour and ef- 
fect to a ſentence pa four years 
ago and he truſted that he ſhould 
receive that protection, that fair and 
honourable interpretation of his 
conduct, which the. houfe owed to 
thoſe who acted in its name, and 
under the ſanction of its authority. 
Having endeavoured upon this 
ground to-remove the odium of ap- 
pearidg 2 forward profecutor of 
public delinquency, Mr. Burke 
dalled back th: recollection of the 
houſe to the ſeveral proceedings 
which had been had in parliament 
reſpecting the mal-adminiſtra- 
tion of the company's affuirs in 
Iadia, from the period of Lord 
Clive's government down to the 
reports of the fecret and ſelec} com- 
mittees, the refulutions moved 
thereupon, and the apprabation re- 
5" given to thcle proceedings 
25 his majeſty from the throne, 
It as ypun the authority, the ſanc- 
_ fron, and the encouragemen; thus 
" afforded him, that he reſted his 
accuſation of Mr. Haſtings, as a de- 
linquent of the urſt magnitude. 
After Peas through an infinite 
variety of, topics relative to this 
part of his ſubject; he proceeded 
to explain the proceſ which he 
mould recommend. to the houſe 
to purſue. There were, he obs 
i-ryed, three. ſeveral modes of pro- 
ceeding. againſt ſtate. delinquents, 
rhich, according to the exigenciey 


74 
{ft 


/ 
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tice in the preſent inſtance, which 


a cloud of cauſes of meum and 


approved of, in the fir 


firſt 


party accuſed ſhould be impeach 
and then $9 appoint a committees 


of particular caſes, had each at dif. 
ferent times. been adopted. The 
firſt was to direct his majeſtyꝰs at. 
torney general to profecutez from 
thrs mode he acknowledged himſelf 
totally averſe, not only becauſe he 
had not diſcovered in the learned 
gentleman, whoſe reſpeRable cha. 
raQer and profeſſional abilities had 
advanced him to that high official 
fityation, that zeal for public juſ. 


was 2 neceſſary qualification in: 
public proſecutor z but more eſpe. 
crally, becauſe he thought a trial in 
the court of King's Bench, amidi 


tuum, of treſpaſs, aſfault, battery, 
converſion, and trover, &c. &c. not 
at all ſuited to the fize and enor- 
mity of the offender, ot to the con- 
plicated nature and extent of hi 
ofenges, Another mode of pm. 
ceeding occaſionally adopted by the 
houfe was by Sill of pains and pend. 
ties; this mode he allo greatly di 

a place, u 
attended with great  hardthip ail 
injuſtice to the party proſecuted, by 
obliging him to anticipate his de 
fence z and ſecondly, as putting the 
houſe in a fituation which, wher 
the nature of the caſe did not abſo- 
lutely require it, ought carefullyt 
be avoided, that of thifting its chi. 
rater backwards and forwards, an 
appearing in the ſame cauſe one di 
as accuſers, and another as judges 
Phe only proceſs that temained 
was by the ancient and conſtitt 
tional mode of impeachment z andevtt 
in adopting this procefs he ſhoult 
adviſe the houle to progec withal 
poſhble caution and prudence. 
had been uſual, he obſerved, in i 
inſtance, to reſolve that ts 


exam 


Fa 
\ 


dif. . ramine the evidence, and find the 
The articles on which the impeachment 
$at- N vas to be funded. This mode of 
from proceeding had, from the heat and 
nfelf I padion with which the minds of 
ſe be N men were ſometimes apt to be in- 
rned famed, led the houſe, on more than 
ch. None occaſion, into the diſgraceful 
bad dilemma of either abandoning the 
eil impeachment they had voted, gr of 
Ju Woceferring articles which they had. 
hic not evidence to ſupport.+In order 
in 1 ee ſteer clear of this diſgrace, he 
eſpe. aould move that ſuch. papers as 
ral in were neceſſary for ſubſtantiating the 
midt f guilt of Mr. Haſtings, if gailechere 


was, ſhould be laid before the houſe 
and that theſe papers, together 
with the charges extracted from 


hem, ſhould be refetted to a com- 
con- ¶ mitte of the whole houſe, and evi- 
f du aence examined thereon; if the char- 
P'0- ¶N N ges ſhould then appear, what he be- 
tte Heved they would be found to be, 
dend. ¶ charges of che blackeſt and fouleſt 
y di hature, and ſupported by compe- 
e, u tent and ſufficient evidence, the 
p ail bouſe would then proceed with con- 
d, / (dence and dignity to the bar of 
s de. he houſe of lords. N 
g tie Having ſtated theſe matters with 
her great preciſion, Mr. Burke went 
abſe into a {cries of refle&tions on the 
** ature of the office he had under- 
$ cha: 


aken, Every accuſer, he faid, was 


3, nl mſelf under accuſation at the very 
e 0a) Bitime he accuſed another; it behoved 

adges im to act upon ſure grounds, and 
aint he had therefore choſen the line of 


onduct he had juſt explained, as 
eng at the ſame time the molt ef- 
ectual for the purpoſes of public 


ith] Juſtice, and the leaſt expoſed to the 
e. langer of error: he u the uns, 
muß woidable neceſſity of making the 
at ti nquiry perſonal ; he aſked what 
— ould be the fentiments of the mi- 


able and oppreſſed natives & 
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the part he had taken 


was the 
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India, if the reſult of the proceed - 


ings in that houſe ſhould be to fd 


that enormous peculation exiſted, 
but that there was no peculatorg 


that there was groſs corruption, but © 
be core '/ 


no perſon to corrupt, or to 


rupted ; that a torrent of violence, 


oppreſſion, and cruelty had deluged 
that country, bue that every foulin - 
it was juſt, moderate and humane? 
To trace peculation to the pecula- 
tor, corruption to its ſource} and 
oppreſſion to the oppreſſor, had been 
the object of the reſearches of the 

ſeveral commitrees that had been 


inſtituted at different times by the | 


houſe ; and the reſult was, they 


found that government in | 
could not be foul and the governor 
pure. After a ſpeech of 'confide- 
rable length, in which theſe and 
many other topics of the ſame na- 
ture wete argued with the ſame force 


and perſpicuity, Mr. Burke con- 


cluded, by moving, That copies 
of all carreſpondence, fince the 


month of January 1782, between 


Warren Haſtings, Eſquire, gover- 


nor general of Bengal, ; and the 
court of directors, as well be⸗ 
fore as ſince the return of the (aid 
2 general, relative to pre- 


ents and other money particularly 4 


received by the ſaid governot gene- 
tal, be laid before this houſe.”? 


The refe&ions. thrown out by | 
Mr. Burke, relative ty the reſolu- 
tions of the ſecret committee, and | | 


the condu& of Mr, Dundas, cal- 
led up that gentleman to — 4 


knowledged that he undoubtedly 
perſon who ſuggeſted the 
reſolutions alluded ro, and he had 
not the ſmalleſt ſcruple to admit 
that the fame ſentiments that he en- 
tertained reſpecting Mr. Haſtings, 
at the time of propoſing thoſe reto+ 

| lutions, 


e ac- 17 


Y 
5 


N 
1 


3 , ob & for a criminal prot cution 
: reſolutions went 1p the recal of 


| Ks propriety. 
- tained in 


= 4." 0 that mo- 


* 8 menty but would any one 'contend 
that thoſe ſentiments went ſo far as 


=. 20 ſuppofe Mr: -Haſtings'z6%de a fie 
? 


3 | * Haſtings, a matt which he 


A : 8 time - thought: expedient, j 


a Rad recommended it to the 
+ "houſe as' matter of expediency 
we 9 He thought the conduct of 
| Haſtings, ſince the period to 
whichthoſe reſolutions referred, not 
only not criminal but highly meri- 
| torious, . and he had for that reaſon 
| of the vote of thanks 
which the court cf directors had 

The charge of indorkiivocy being 


* N urged againſt. Mr.“ Dundas 
wich great ſeverity, by Mr. Fox, 


Str. Pitt roſe up in his defence, and 


. © xetorted. the chatge with fome 


ga crimony on Mr. Fox, whoſe co 
dug, he ſaid, in the coalition he had 
f merh With u perſon whom be had 


been in the kabit of loading with 


the moſt egtràvagant re 3 
bad ſufficiently ex ned to — 
public his ideas of nfſtency. He 


I contended that the refulution of re- 
"08 5 by no means pledged the houſe 


eeute; ſince, if that were the 
they would on all occaſions be 
reduced to the neceility either of 


bhbeſitating on ſuch a ſtep (however 
urgent the emergency might be) 


until a full examination of che con- 
duct of the perſon could be had, or 


pf rendering a proſeqution unavoid- 
able, 


although no adequate en- 
quiry had been inſtituted tb evince 

The reſolutions con- 
ee the whole of 
the object for which they were de- 
ſigned, namely, that in order to re- 
cover the. loſt confidence of the 
3 of India, ie was: adviſable, 
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what? to puniffrꝰ No! but t 
recal certain of the | company'; 
ſervants, Whether the condud by 
which the confidence had been loſt 
was imputable as a crime to theſe 


ſervants, was totally another conſi. 


deration: he was indeed ready to 
'in in opinion with the gentlemen 
fire to him, that if any real 
guilt was to He inveſtigated, and 
adequate puniſhment to be inflicted, 
his right honourable friend would 
be full as proper a perſon to take 
the lead, and full as likely to ac. 
compliſh all the purpoſes of pub. 
lie juſtice, as thoſe gentlemen in- 
to whoſe hands the . proſecution 
would fall; but, as it had been ſaid 


in the courſe of the debate that 


there were occaſions when the for- 
ma] rules of common juſtice might 
be oyerleaped, and a profecution 
eonducted with violence and re- 
ſentment, rather than by the dull 
forms of 
2 conſidering the preſent ba · 
eſs in that point of view, the 
entlemen that had taken it up were 
the fitteſt people to be intruſted 
with it: with teſpect to the paper 
moved for, Mr. Pitt t made no ob- 
jeQion, . but hoped the gentleman 
who moved for.them would inform 
25 houſe as early and explicitly 
ble of the nature and extent 


of the charges he he intended to 
make. 
The queſtion being carried, Mr, 


Burke proceeded to move for 4 
regt variety of other pap 
e alledged were necefſary for the 
proſecution of the cauſe he had un- 

— Theſe motions produced / 

much converſation, and towards th 

cloſe of the day 'there. ap 

ſome heſitation 4 the miniſters 0 


the crown, whether it would be 


* to produce whagever Ar. 
mg 


ordinary proceędings, 


, which 


„ os. ah. ow oe oc oo. a oe Eo on oo oe a. 


aww aA « FY 


Fn. 


. 


IG — o_w_ mad Aa _ _ ” WY 


\ 


t to might be called for on the mere 
ny's ſuggeſtion of the mover, without 
Nb ink ing upon his ſtating to the 
\ loſt houſe the connection they had with 
heſe the matters contained in the re- 
oak. ports of the. eommittees, beyond 
y to which they did not think he ought 
-men 0 go in the matter of his intended 
reat accuſation. At this ſtage of the 
and WW buſineſs the houſe adjourned at one 
Red o' clock, on account of the illneſs 
ood ol the ſpeaker ; and; the day fol- 
take low ing the converſation was re- 
4 newed, upon à motion for papers 
pub. relative to the affairs of Oude. 
* It was urged that it would be a 
ation precedent of a very dangerous na- 
oy, ture to ſuffer pa of the eon- 
that tents of which the houſe was in a 
for- great meaſure ignorant, to be laid 
night upon the table, merely on the 
. word of any individual member. 
50 Why did not the honourable gen- 
dul tleman bring forward a 383 ac- 
ing, cuſation? the houſe might then be 
t b. enabled to judge whether the pa- 
the pers moved for were neceſſary to 
wa ſubſtantiate the charge or not; but 
uſted till that was done, it was their duty 
apers to reſiſt the production of them. In 
LAY oppoſition to this unexpected obſta- 
eman 11 Mr. Burke contended, and en- 
form deavoured to prove from ſeveral 
citly inſtances, that the practice of che 
tent . houſe by no means bound them 
d don to the mode of proceeding to 
| which it was attempted to ſubjeR 
Mr, bim. In every criminal- proceſs 
"ip the accaſer, who, by. becoming 
phich BY ſuch, took upon himſelf the . onus 
ir the i 705-24, was entitled to have ſuch 
d un- documenta and papers as he 
lucel i eſteemed neceſſary to ſupport the 
1s the EA he undertook to bring for- 
eared ward, open and acceſſible, A re- 
irs of fulal muſt be attended with a 
14 be double injuſtice. If the accuſer 
apen WF Wanted collateral and explanatory) 


Var. XXVIII. 


had the firmeſt reliance upon 
Juſtice of his cauſe. He had been 


land would reje& him in, ſuch a 
purſuit, O miſerable. public! he 


ow 
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means of digeſting, explaini or 
Taser whih.be 


ſimplifying thoſe facts of wh 


was 1n prior 


abated, nay, 
a denial of. that opportunity to the 
accuſer was an injuſtice to the 
accuſed. He ſhould therefore con- 
ſider the rejection of his motion as 


a ſtratagem to get rid of the whole 
enquiry; but he entertained too 


ſtrong a ſenſe of what he owed, to 
public juſtice, and to humanity, 
to accept of the ſubterfuge that was 
offered him, and ſteal away from 


and deſert their cauſe. He knew 


that he ſhould have to encounter a 
conneQed force of the firſt weight 
and influence in the country: but 
he had not undertaken the accuſa- 
tion upon light grounds, and he 


told, that the proſecution would be 
unpopular; that the people of Eng- 


exclaimedz what! for having taken 
up the cauſe of their injured and 
oppreſſed fellow - ſubjects in India, 


for attempting to bring to juſtice 


the plunderers of mankind, the 
deſolators of provinces, the op- 
preſſors of an innocent and meris 
torious people, in every rank, ſe 
and condition, the violators of pu 


tiſh chara der and reputation — wat 


he to be unpopular? Tboſe wo | 
had raiſed monuments of their be- 
nevolence, by providing aſylums | 


and receptacles for human miſery, 
were juſtly 
amongſt the benefaQors to man- 
wh but even theſe acts of pa 


eſſion. If, on the, 
other hand, the grounds of accuſa« 
tion could be extenuated, if the 
ſeverity of the charge could. be 
perhaps annihilated, 


the 


* 
Meri. 1 
N 


lic faich, the deſtroyers of the Bri- | 


Ry 


ranked for ſuch. deeds -; 


trio mm 
- 75 ll 


— TT Aa" OY 9 * 
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triotiſm and ehatity were not to be 


| compared to the noble work of ſup- 
E porting the moſt ſacred rights and 
vakueble intereſts of mankind, by 

to public juſtice the man 


| bring 
50 ſaeriſiced them to his cruel - 


| 1 of their contents, the 
of them. | | 


ty, his avarice, and his ambition, 
 _ © Aﬀter purſuing this train of ro- 
gectien with great energy and elo- 


1 quence, Mr, Burke remarked, that 
þ the prevaricatios | accufatorum had 


deen reckaned amongit one of the 

firſt ſymptoms of the decline of the 

Rowan greatneſs. But at the time 
this oblervation was made, when 
Verres was accuſed by Cicero, every 
means of information was allowed 
lim. One hundred and fifty days 


vers granted him, to collect the ma- 


; 5 terials of his accuſation from ſo near 
2 province as Sicily. All the pub- 


b lc records were open to him, and 
| * perſons ſent out of Italy to every 


place where the proofs of his guilt 


-_ e6uld be collected. In like man- 


ner, "7 arg _ of the us 
age felt that indignity againſt p 
re: crimes which did bim fo — 
hanour, eyery poſſible aſſiſtance was 
afforded him; every p 
he waned was 
. avenue of information was opened 
all parties concurred inencouragi 
him the flower of the bar ſup- 
ported him; crown ' lawyers were 
engaged in making reſearches z and 
treatury clerks exerted themſelves 
with. all the enthufiaſm of public 


* 


virtue. In ſhort, the learned gen- 
tion 


tleman obtained more in 
than be might have ultimately 
wiſhed to have brought R charge 
md inſt the delinquent he protecur- 


ed. Mr; Burke added, chat it was 


ſufficiently viſible that his fithation 


| was in every feſped the very re- 
verſe; that, for his own part, he 


_ only called for what the hand of 
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r which 
uced; every. 


and a 


pow had no excuſe for refuſing, 
he papers for which he had mor. 
ed he avowed were neceflary for 
his 8 and it was incumbent 
on thoſe who refuſed them to jul. 
tify; by ſome better plea than that 


' Major Scott followed Mr. Burke, 
in opinion with him, 


that t rs were neceflary to 
” = your Mr. Pitt, after 
many profeſſions of the moſt un- 


biafſed impartiality, concurred with 
them; remarki a 
that it would be but fair and can- 
did in the right honourable mover, 
to give the houſe ſome ſpecific in: 
formation of the ſubject matter of 
his charges, and to ſtate the grounds 
and reaſons for the production of 
ſuch papers as he might think it 
neceſſary to call for in ſupport of 
them, In liance with this re- 


queſt, Mr, Burke read to the houſe | 


a ſhort abſtract of the ſeveral _ 
which he defigned to bring for- 
ward; and pointed out the matters 
which the ſeveral-papers, he after: 
wards moved for, were intended to 
explain and e - or 

| 9 r Mr. 

3d March. Burke's niotions me} 
with little oppoſition, till, on the 
3d of March, he moved for copies 
of letters, and other papers, rela- 


tive to the treaty of peace with the 


Mahrattas. — megoe' d= 

oſed by Mr. Dundas and Mr. Pitt 
on chin pf firſt, that the treat) 
in quettion was a wite and falutary 
treaty, and had ſaved the Britiſh 
empire in Aſia and, fecondly, 
that the production of the papers 
moved for would diſcover. tranſ- 
actions relative to that peace, which 
ought to be kept a fecret fron 
the country powers in India, infoy 


much 


ng, at the ſame time, 


2 or ppMs'-OSSS2 


rit 


much as it would difcloſe the means 
by which the ſeveral ſtates that: 
were confederated: againſt England 
were made jealous of each other, 
and the intrigues by which they 


were induced to diflolve that con- 


federacy., In anſwer to theſe ob- 


jections, it was urged, by Mr. 


Burke and Mr. Fox, in the firſt 


place, that to argue from the me- 


rits of the peace, was to beg the 


queſtion. . Mr. Haſtings was charg- 


ed with having acted in that treaty 
unjuſtly, treacherouſſy, and cruelly; 
that was the point in iſſue, and it 
could only be tried by the produc- 
tion of the papers. The accuſer 
alledged he was in poſſeſſion of the 
facts, and demanded the public do- 
cuments only as furniſhing the means 
of formal evidence of his charge. 
In the ſecond place it was argued, 
that the reaſons given for withhold- 


ing the papers were, in fact, the 
ſtrongeſt reaſons for producing them: 
thoſe reaſons amounted to this, that 


the papers ought not to be produ- 
ced, becauſe they would yu 


in what manner the different pow- 


ers in India had been ſacrificed in 
that treaty to each other the very 
point that was charged in the ac- 
cuſation. This argument, if car- 


ried to its full extent, would cover 


almoſt every ſpecies of political de- 
linqueney, fince it made it only 
neceſſary for the delinquent to add 


complicated treachery to his other 


crimes, to render it dangerous to 
bring him to a public trial. But 
the argument was futile in anothor 


reſpect; the tranſactions alluded to 


were but too well known, and too 
generally condemned and reproba- 
ted throughout India, If they were 
to be a ſecret, it would be a ſecret 


only to the houſe of commons, and 


A this ſufficient proof might eaſily 


attempted 
cuſſions to be thrown on adminiſ- 
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be given. After a long debate, 


the houſe divided upon the motion, 
which was rejected by a majority 
of 87 to 44. * e 
17th March. dminiſtrstion inte- 
fuſing the papers moved for by Me. 
Burke, and the reaſons upon which 
that refuſal was gr „ appears” 
ed to the members in oppoſition of 
ſo ſerious and alarming a nature, 
that the ſame-motion was twice re- 
newed, on the 6th and on the 19th. 
of March by Mr, Fox, but reſtrict- 
ed to the correſpondence of a Ma- 
jor Brown, an agent of Mr. Haſt= 
ings at the court of Delhi. Copies 
of many parts of this ey ws 
dence were in the hands of ſome 
private individuals in 


they were uſed, in the-courſe of the 


The nde o 


debate, both to prove the criminal 


conduct of Mr. Haſtings, and the 
futility of the — fe» 


crely. - 4 
It was 


ſtrongly urged, that Is” 


the grounds upon which miniſters 


withheld thoſe papers from the in- 
ion of parliament were ad- 
mitted by the houſe as ſuſſcient, 
it would in fact veſt them with a 
power * every delia 
quent, and quaſhing at the very 
outſet every public enquiry. Not- 
withftanding the odium which was 
y theſe repeated dif- 


tration, they continued firm in 


their refuſal; urging, in addition to 


their former arguments,' that th 


agency of . Brown was by ng 


means proved, and that the corre: 


ſpondence in queſtion appeared ta 
contain — 4 wild and chi- 


s of an unauthorized 


merical p 
pro The motion was re- 


individual. 


jected on the laſt day by 140 to 


EL Tx 


II 2 On 


J. 


13 
* 


i 


221 th on the fourthof April, 
22 4 Mr. Burke, in his place, 
charged Warren Haſtings, eſq; the 

late governor general ef Bengal, mad 

with ſundry high crimes and miſ- 
demeanors, and delivered at the 
able the nine firſt articles of his 
charge, and the reſt in the courſe 
of the following week, amounting 
in all to 22 in number. On the j 
 aGth-/ Mr. Haſtings requeſted by. 
| petition to the houſe: to be per- 
"mitted to be heard in his defence 
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thought proper to vote a different 
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mode of proceeding, and to dired 8 
— = — s ſhould be ft h 
| Arp oa he ſhould then el 
— — ſubſtantiate them b) b 
evidence. Hence he had been un- Wl p 
der the neceſſity of new arranging ir 
his plan, and of making his charges Wi in 
" comprehenſive as poſſible, tak: fy 
in and ſtating every thing with m 


Naw ich private information could WF m 


furniſh him, In their preſent form ne 
they were to be conſidered merely i M 


10:the ſeveral articles, and that he as a general colleQion of accui. ll th 
might be allowed a copy of the tory facts, intermixed with a , 

ſame e. Mr. Burke declared his riety of collateral matter, both df m 

wiſh that every reaſonable. degree fact and reaſoning neceſſary for r 

of 57 ſhould be ſhewn to their elucidation; and the com: d 

Me. Haſtings: he ſhould therefore mittee to which they were to be nc 

, "xeadily-confent to his being heard referred would neceſſarily find oc: tir 

zz his defence, though he did not caſion to alter them materially, me 

think it quite agreeable to the re» For this reaſon alſo he thought it I ch 

ularity of _ their proceeding, that 2 be highly improper to give fal 

ſhould be heard in the preſent a copy of them, in the preſent ſtage | 

of it. With reſpect to a copy of the buſineſs, to Mr. Haſtings 8 M 

"of the charges, he believed there Theſe reaſons, however, being cal 

| was no precedent of ſuch an induls overruled by the majority, and? in 

being granted. It was well copy ordered to be granted to Mr, Wi ft: 

| wn that it was his original in- Haſtings, Mr. Burke moved, that all 

tention to haye gone through the the houſe ſhould reſolve itſelf i into th 

whole of his evidence before he de- a committee to examine the wit ge 

| livered in his grticles, and to let neſſes that had gar ordered to at- to 

the charge grow out of the —_— tend. This was alſo objected to by lec 

har 175 ale in its wille, d the other ide of the houſe, on thy Wi N 

A | a 

5 vb. ELIE = * To.the Honourab'e the mans of Gregt e, 2 

ee PE" in Parlament alſembled. | hai 

The _ bandes of WARREN HASTINGS, late Governor General of bes 1 

Aren | petitioner , obſ f i N 

our .petiti erv e votes © 

inſtant, hs Me Mr. B ner, in re, by the rot of the gthand 12th 2 — 

geral of Bengal, with ſundry bien crimes and miſdemeanors ; and preſenitell te the 

houſe ſeveral articles of charge of high crimes an miſdemeanors _— the {ai 1 

_ Wanen Haſtiogs: | un; 

Vour petitioner therefore humbly pra $ that — OR be heard i in bis defeage's | fen 

e ſeveral articles; and that he may de allowed a copy. of the fame. hog bl Mr 

= 18 {ac petitioner, 40 iD duty * ſhall ever pray: : biſ 
ei | WARREN are 


ground, 


round, that as they had 3 to 
oe the defence of Mr. ſtings, 
they ought to wait till that had 
been gone through, ſince he might 
poſſibly be able to offer ſuch matter 
in exculpation of himſelf as would 
induce the houſe entirely to ſtop all 


further proceeding. This argu» 


ment was ſtrongly ſupported by. the 
maſter cod; * __ L 
ney general, ably o y 
Me. Hardiows, ſolicitor — to 
the queen, and Mr. Anſtruther. 

The deciſion of the houſe, by a 
majority of 140 to 80 againſt the 
ropoſition of Mr. Burke, was con- 
idered as a moſt favourable. prog» 
noſtic by the friends of Mr. Haſ- 
tings ; and they ſpoke with the ut- 
moſt confidence of a ſpeedy con- 
cluſion of the whole buſineſs in his 
9 2 8 11 

On the iſt of May 
Mr. Haſtings being ay "ite 
called to the bar, addreſſed the houſe 
in à ſhort. ſpeech; in which he 
ſtated, that he conſidered his being 
allowed to be heard in that ſage of 
the buſineſs as a very great indul- 
gence, for which he ed leave 
to make his moſt grateful acknow- 
enn to the houſe; and as his 


| with was to deliver what he had to 


ſay in anſwer to the charges that 
had been r againſt him by an 
honourable member, with a greater 
thare of accuracy and correctneſs 
than he could pretend to in a ſpeech 
from memory, he had committed 
his ſentiments to writing, and ho 

to be permitted to read them. This 
requeſt being granted, Mr. Haſ- 


tings proceeded to read his de- 
fence, in which he was aſſiſted by 
Mr. Markham, a fon of the arch. 
biſhop of York, and the clerks of 

Three days were ſpent 


/ 


the houſe. 
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in going through the ſeveral parts 
of res — and it was fer 


wards, at the requeſt'of Mr. Haſs 
pon the 


tings, ordered to be laid u 
table of the houſe, and printed for 
the uſe of the members: 
- As twoarticles onlyof the 
were decided upon 


% 


* 
. 
* 


in this ſeſſion of 


parliament, we ſhall, for the ſake 


of giving our readers a connected 


view of the whole ſubje& together, 


defer entering at preſent into the 
ſubjedt matter of the charges exhi- 
bited, the proofs by which they 
were ſupported, or the allegations 
urged by Mr. Haſtings in his de- 
fence, and content ourſelves with a 
narrative of the proceedings of the 
houſe of commons. p32: Fen 708 

In.our next volume we ſhall en- 
deayour to give as conciſe and com- 


prehenſive an abſtract of the whole 


buſineſs, as its immenſe extent and 
complicated. variety will admit. 


We ſhall therefore only obſerve, 


with reſpe& to the defence of Mr. 
Haſtings, that it does not appear 


to have produced an effect anſwera - 


ble to the ſanguine ex 
his friends, or to the views of thoſt 


of | 


Who might wiſh to have taken a 


plauſible opportunity of -quaſhing 


the whole proceeding, by a ſhort ' 


queſtion upon the general merits of 
the perſon aecuſd tt. 
In the mean time, the houſe, in 
a committee, proceeded in the exa» 
mination of witneſſes in proof of 
June it. the charges; — on the 


brought forward the Rohilla charge, 


and moved the following reſolution 
That the committee, 
having conſidered the ſaid article, 


thereu 


and examined evidence on the ſame, 
are of opinion that there are grounds 


ſufficient to charge Warren Haſ® _ 
 _rings 


ET 


firſt of June Mr. Burks 


+» bh. — 
- 


{ 


1 


in): 


tings with high trimes and miſi 


demeanors upon the matter 15 the 
| Hd article?” 

Mr. Burke OLE WY bie e 

with a ſolemn invocation of the juſ- 

© "vice of the houſe, which he faid wat 


3 dy de as wvell: to the peo- 
e of Greit Britain, becauſe the 


BR 92 cradit and character were 


involved, and implicated in 
— of the buſineſs about to be 
ught before them, us eds ſake 
—_— on honour. and: dignity. 
He deſcribed with great force the na- 
_ 4 — — to be decided 
San — — — 
= appr tom power to Britiſh 
be — he 4 muſt 

5 — condemn the accuſer: or the 
aceuſad: there was no medium. I he 
; _— muſt / — — On Haſ- 
ting, n guilty is, 
= —— and 9 
that he was a baſe, calumniatory, 
—.— — — He 
25 the degree tt 
| — to that man who: Sola 
Are preſume to take up the time of 


dhe houſe by raſly coming. forward, 


 endurging groundleſsand Hefound- 


ed / charges againſt a perſon who had 
— with high and exalt- 
- Sd-dflices in the erninent of a 


part of our territories, much larger 
- and more extenſive than the whole 
iſland of Great Britain. 
eres he obſerved, but three ſources 
of ſalſe accuſation, viz. ignorance, 
inadvertency, ot paſſion ; by none of 
theſe. . 3 been actuated: 

5 ignorance ec not 
Aauſe he knew the ſubject as fully as 
the labour and ſtudy of ſix years 
. could” make him know it: inad- 


verteney as little could he be charg- 


_ ed with, becauſe he had delibe- 
Lately ed, and examined eve 


Y fep he took in the __ with 
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the moſt minute and cautious atten. 


an examining ! 


There 


plead, be- 


1786. 


tion: and, leaſt of all, could it be 
faid, with any colour of truth, that 
he had been actuated by paſſion, 
Anger jndeet he had felt, but ſure. 
25 A blameable anger: for who 
er heard of an inquiring anger, 
digeſting. anger, 1 
anger, or a ſeleRin 
anger ? Tlie anger he had felt was, 
an uniform, Ready, public anger, 
but never u private anger z- that 
anger which ſive years ago warmed 
his breaſt, he felt preeiſely the ſame 
and unimpaired at that moment. 
Not all the various occurrences of 
the laſt five years, neither five 
changes of adminiſtration, nor the 
horns of the ſummer, nor the 
—— of winter, neither bis 
public nor his private -avoentions, 
nor the ſnow, which in that period 
had ſo plentifully ſhowtred- en his 
head, had been "ble to Cool 2 
anger, which he acknowled 
feel as a public man, but which, be 
a private individual he Had ever 
felt for one moment. 4 
He obſetved, that the vote they 
were 7 755 that day was not mere- 
1y on eaſe of Mr. "Haſtings; 
they were to vote à ſet of maxim 
and principles, to be the guide of 
all future governors in India. The 
code of 'politival Principles which 
they ſbould that day eſtabliſh as the 
principles of Brit Fament in 
its diſtant provinces, would ſtand te- 
corded as a proof of their wiſdon 
and juſtice, or of their diſpoſition to 
tyranny and oppreſſion. He enter. 
ed-at large into thoſe peculiar cit- 
cumſtances in the connection be- 
tween this country and India, which 


rendered the retribution of i 


in caſes of cruelty and op 
extremely difficult, and contraſted 


them with the ee of the pro- 
: - vines 


the very circum 


| this facility of comi 


The Roman empire was an empire 


of continuity, each province being 


either immediately or nearly acceſ- 
ſible by land i they had likewiſe one 
general tongue to ſpeak with, fo 
that each man was able to tell his 
tale in his own way. They had 
another advantage, whicharoſe from 
nce of their being 
conquered, and it was that the prin- 
cipal perſons who accompliſhed the 


conqueſt always acquired a pro- 


y and influence in each new pro- 
vince by them ſubdued, and of 
courſe the vanquiſhed found patrons 
and protectors in the perſons of their 
conquerbrs, Each province was alſo 
conſidered as a. 


abled to ſend: their grievances to 
Rome collectively, and co ſtate them 
a4 ſpeaking with one mouth. He 
next adverted to the ſuuation of an 
accuſer in Rome, and to the advan- 
tages that attended him in proſe- 
cuting his charges againſt a ſtate 
delinquent, who was firipped of his 
power, and even 8 nights as a 
citizen, pending t roſecut 

the · better to enable 9 yg 


make out and eſtabliſh his accuſati- 


on. He drew a diſtinction between 

charged wi ki — 
governor, with high crimes 
and miſdemeanors, and the extreme 
dificulty of ſubſtantiating an accu- 
ation againſt a Britiſn govetnor. 
When it was conſidered that Mr. 
Haſtings had been for fourteen years 
it the head of the governmenc in 


' India, and that no one complaint 


during that time had been tran(- 
mitted to England againſt him, che 
houſe muſt be convinced of the enor- 
mous degree of power he bad to 
contend with, to which alone could 


y corporate, and - 
conſequently each province was en- 
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vinces conquered by the Romans. f 


ſince it was not in human nature, 
ſicuated as Mr. Haſtings bad been, 
to preſerve ſo pure, even-handed, 
and unimp! ble a conduct, as $9 
afford no room for @ ſingle acculati- 
on to be ſtated againſt him. Fo. 
Aſter this exordium, Mr. Burke 
N at — — mop of 
the charge, and conclu a long 
and eloquent {j 3 
the clerk to read the reſolution 


May 1782, to clear himſelf from- * 


the imputation of having raſhly and 
ſingly meddled with the ſubjeR ; and 
to ſhew that the houſe had, in very 
2 already reprobated 
Mr. 
hilla war. The motion was ſup- 
rted by Mr. Wilbrabam, Mr. 
owis, Mr. Montague, Lord North, 
ind Mn. Bands and ogoaeAy: 
and Mr. Hardinge: 
Mr. Nicholls, Lord png > 
H. Browne, and Lord Mulgrave. 
At half paſt three 0'glock-the de- 
bate was adjourned, and renewed: 
the day following by Mr. Francis, 
Mr. Anſtruther, and Mr. Fux, on 
the one ſide z and Mr. W. Gren ville, 


ſtings's conduct in the Ro- 


Mr. 


1 
— 
= 
$ 


A 


Ss » | * 


: 
* 


Mr. J. Scott, Mr. Burton, Mr. Wil- 4 


berforce, and Mr. Dundas, on the. 
other. At half paſt ſeventhe come 


mittee, divided, when there appear- 


ed for the motion 67, againſt it 


119. | 
13th June. 
ward the charge reſpeQiing the Ra- 


jah of Benares. Nearly the n 
. perſons took a part in this debate. 


as in the former, and it was cerried, 


by a majority of 119 10 9,“ tha 


e was matter ot im 


inſt Warren| Haſtings 
in the. fd & 


* 


in this vote, but 


be aſcribed the ſilence in queſtſen, gtound. He: eck i tes 


On 4he 13th of June, 
12 phe . 


The chan - 


4 


— 
. 


„ 


893 
1 


cellor of the exchequer concurred. | 


* 
* 
* 
- 


if. 


1 


mands made upon the Ra ja went be- 
god the exigence of the caſe, and 
hat Mr. Haſtings had puſhed the 
exerciſe of the arbitrary diſcretion 
entruſted to him beyond the neceſ- 
ſity of the ſervice. The conduct of 
tue miniſter on this õceaſion drew 
upon him much indecent calumny 
from the friends of Mr. Haſtings; 
they did not heſitate to accuſe him 
out of doors, both publicly and pri- 
= vately, of treachery, They deelared 
it Was in the full confidence of his 
3 and ſupport, that they 
had urged on Mr. Burke to bring 
his charges; and that the 
tleman accuſed had been per- 
uaded'to come to their bar, with an 
haſty and premature defence: and 
they did not ſcruple to attribute 
this conduct in the miniſter to mo- 
tives of the baſeſt jealouſy, 
Duting the courſe of the proceed- 
ings of che houſe of commons on 
the impeachment of Mr. Haſtings, 
another ſubjeQ, relative to the ad- 
miniſtration of the company's affairs 
m India, underwent à warm diſ- 
duſſton in both houſes of parliament; 
this wat a bill brought in} by Mr. 
Dundas, for amending Mr. Pitt's 
act paſſed in the year 1784, for 
regulating the government of the 
Eaſt India company. Previous to 
the firſt mention of the ſubject by 
Mr. Dundas, Mr. Francis had moved 
for leave to bring in a bill with the 
f ame title, but much more extenſive 
in its objects. Upon this motion 
the previous queſtion was put, and 
Fearried without a diviſion. The 
principal object of Mr. Dundas's 
| Hill Was to enlarge the powers of 
the governor general ;- firſt, by veſt- 
ing in him the nomination to the 
vacant" feats in the council: ſe- 


_ condly, by uniting the. offices of 
o raor gen 1 and mander 
288 F 300 
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in chief of the forces: and thirdly, 


by authorizing him to decide upon 


every metfure, whether his council 
agreed with him or not, Leave 
being given to bting in the bill, 
Mr. Francis moved, * that it be an 
inſtruction to the gentlemen ap- 
— to prepare and bring ina 


ill to explain and amend an ac, 


paſſed in the 24th year of his ma- 


jeſty's reign, intituled, Anact, &c.“ 


never lo the effect, which 
any meaſure to be adopted for the 
good government of our poſſeſſions 
in India may have on our own 
conſtitution, and our deareſt in- 


that in preparing the ſame they do 
2 hr of 


tereſts at home; and particularly, 
that in amending the ſaid act they 


do take care that no part thereof 
ſhall be confirmed or re- enacted, 


by which the unalienable birthright 


of every Britiſn fubje& to 2 trial by 
jury, as declared in magna charta, 
wall be taken away or impaired,” 
This motion was rejected without 
debate, by a majority of 85 to 16. 

On the 22d of March the bill 
was committed, when the clauſes 
conferring ſo extraordinary a de» 


Zree of power on the governor ge- 


neral were oppoſed with-a torrent 
of eloquence by Mr. Burke. He 
proteſted in the - ſtrongeſt terms 
againft the principle of a bill which 
was, he ſaid, to introduce an ar- 
bitrary and defpotic government in 
India, on the falſe pretence of its 
tending greatly to the ſtrength and 
ſeeurity of the Britiſh poſſeſſions 
there, and giving energy, vigour, 


and diſpatch to the meaſures and 


proceedings of the executive go- 
vernment. He reprobated the whole 
of this idea, contending that an ar- 
bitrary and de ſpotie government was 


always ſure to produce the reverſe 


of energy, vigour, and diſpatch; 
4 | its 


„ 4: ea ame omar ww y@aea* eres ee ®e vu who oO es & © ©, By 


rdly, its conſtant features being weak - 
upon neſs, debility, and delay. He re- 
uncil ferced to the Turkiſh government, 
cave and every arbitrary government 
bill, that ever exiſted, in proof of his 
e an aſſertion. © 7 f 
ap- In anſwer totheſe objections, Mr. 
in a Dundas contended, that before gen- 
act, tlemen took upon them to charge 
ma- the empowering. the governor ge- 
&c.“ neral to act, in caſes of emergency, 
V do without the concurrenceoſ the coun- 
hich cil, as the introduction of arbitrary 
the goverument, it be hoved them toprove 


own more upon one perſon governing than 
in. two, 2 pofition which he believed 
ly, it would not be eaſy to make out. 
hey He had ever conſidered the govern- 
reof ing by known laws, the preſerva- 
ted, tion of all the rights and franchiſes 
ght of ſubjects, and tral in caſes of 
by roperty by the eſtabliſhed judica- 
Ia, — of the country, as the invariable 


1.7 and undoubted. proofs of freedom. 
out This was the real caſe of Iadia; the 
5. perſon intruſted with the adminiſtra- 


tion of the country was indeed in- 
veſted with more power, but he had 
therefore the greater reſponſibility; 


ge⸗ thouph in caſes of greater emer- 
ent gency he was allowed to act wich- 
He out the concurrence of his council, 
ms yet he had ſtill his council to ad- 
ich viſe with, and they were always. 
ar- 2bout him, as checks and controuls 
. in upon his condust ; in fact, the ga- 
its 

nd preſent clauſe than be could have 
ons done with the concurrence of his 
TA council before: in proportion as he 
nd had more petſ power, ſo had 
— bill provided more reſponſi- 
) ility. | BT 
- All the miſchiefs and all the miſ- 


fortunes which had for years taken 
place in India, he was ſatisfied, in 


that arbitrary government depended. 


'to the 


6 f 
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his own mind, after- long and at- 
tentive inquiry into the affairs of, 
that countty, aroſe intirely from the 
party principles of the members or 
the different councils in exiſtence 
there, and the factious ſcenes whick 
thoſe councils had almoſt uniformly” 
preſented. LAs. eee Lt \. 
In the houſe of lords the bil was 
oppoſed on the ſame grounds, with _ 
great ability, by Lord Carlifle, Lord 
Stormont, and eſpecially by Lord 7 
Loughborough. 15 both houſes it 
was ſupported by large. majorities, 


and final 7 be into a law. 


On Tueſday the 11th of. July, his 
majeſty came down to the bouſe of 


lords, and cloſed. the ſeflion with a 
ſpeech from the throne. He ex- 


| pub particular ſatisfaction he 


ad received from their attention 
public buſineſs, . and from 
the meaſures which had beenadopte 
ed for improving the.. relources, of 


the country. 


„ SIR OY e 9 
He thanked che hauſe of com- 


mons for the ſupplies which they 


had granted for the current year 
and for the proviſion Whicii they \ 


bad made. for diſcharging the in- 


cumbrances on the civil iſt ; from 
the plan adopted for the reduction 
of the national debt, he looked for 


the moſt ſalutary effects it was an 


object which he conſidered as, in- 
ſeparably conneſted with 11 5 
tereſts of the public, He ſaid, that 


vernor could do ao more under the the aſſurances he had from abroad 
promi ſed the continuance of 


ge : 
tranquillity : and he concluded 77 1 
obſerving that the happy effects 


of peace had already appeared in \ 


the extenſion of the national com- 
merce, and that no meaſures ſhould 


be wanting on his part, which conld 
tend to confirm thoſe advantages, 


and to give additional encourage» 


* Is 
2 92 4 <# > 
i * 
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ment to the manufactures and in- ſigniſied, that the partiament ſhoulf 
- . eduſtryof his people. de prorogued until the 14th of Sep. 
ie majeſty's pleaſure was then tember. 


— 


Ade Fe. o H A . VII. 


* 


Nu ſſia. Magnificence of the Court of Peterſburgh —B xpeditions of diſcover 

. _ by land pn, 709 to doom dar 22 — 25 ns, 
| | Chriſtians diſcovered in'the wilds of Caucaſus. New canal for opening 
island navigation between the Caſpian) Sea and the Baltic.Con- 
| mertial treaty with the Emperry.—Similay treaties in negociation with 
F - France and other nations Old commercidl treaty with England ſuffered i 
© expire without renewal; —Some obſervations on that circum/ance, und o 
_ the change which ferms to have taken place in the Empreſs's political 
fen. —W er with the Tartars.-—lnequality of the contending parties, 
Brave and obflinate reſiſtance notwithflanding made, Prince of Heſſe 
= Rhinfels hilled.—T artar chief, with his ſons and nephew taken priſoners, 
Tab Tartary deſolated.—The new prophet, Sbeich Manſour, defeated, 
Dare announces her intention of making à progreſs to Cherſon and the 

. - Crimea.——Extraordinary preparations for rendering the proceſſion ſuperbly 

| nficent.—The intelligence of this intended progreſs and def gn, inſtead 
I of terrifying the Tartars, occafions a ftricter union aud general confederacy 
dan them deu unn pudgment in ſeizing the gorges and defiles of 
the mountains, and interr ting the Ruffian communications, I i&ory 
2 by the Tartars in the autumn of 1786, on the fide of Cancaſus,— 
Some of the apparent conſequences of that event z/- and particularly its effe# 
15 v — to the intended progreſi. - Georgians ſorely preſſed by the 
bi Tartars,—Court of Peterſb urgb vents its indignation ou the Horte, 
d the canſe of all theſe unntoward events, —Some jealouſy entertained by the 
Clic. Death of Kienlong, the excellent Emperor of China,—Singular 
Bank efabliſhed by the Empreſs at Peterſburgh. — Ruffian troops ſent inte 
Conrland, in order to ſupport the freedom of elefion in caſe of the Duke's 
dub. —Turkey— Appeal from the grand Signior to his ſubj ects, and to 
ell true Muſſudmen, on the differentes with Ruſſia, the treatment he has re- 
ceived, and calling upon them to be in preparation fer the expected conſe 
nences.—Preparations for placing the empire in a formidable late of 
defence. Troubles in E 88 Facha's expedition to that country; 
© defeats Marat Bey in two battles, and takes Grand Cairs. Porte dots 
nr relax in its endeavaurs, aotwithflanding the critical flate of public 

EB .-» r to introduce the arts and ſciences in that empire; orders a tranſ- 
tation of the French Eucyc lepediæ. Enperor's conduct with reſped ti 

' . -  Ruffa and the Porte, =Engaged frill in a multiplicity of internal regula 


/ — 
1 , 
a: 
"x 


1 
8 — 
| ” —— 
„ 
: _ . 


- 1 of the old laws, and eflabliſhment of a new cod. — 
cal refo 


4D Bcclefia/fioe rs. —Suppreffion of religious honſes Number of the 
18 Corventual clergy already reduced, —German pred 4 fein the E mperor in 


Ailing the interference of the court of. Rome in their ecclefiaftical ad 
12 ä goverument.—Elector of Mentæ and Archbiſhop of Saltzbur 


app 
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apply to the Emperor, to prevent a nunc io's arrival\at the court” 

Alec. —E mperor publiſbes a declaration againſt the powers aſſumed 
"muncios, and promiſes to ſupport the Germanic Church' in all its rivhts.— 
' Reſolutions of the eccleſra/tical princes againſt the eucroachments of the ſer 
of Rome.—Emperor's edi, laying reſtrictieus on free-maſenry,—Letters 
in favour of the Jeu to the corporations of Vieuna.—Edi& prohibiting 


gaming. orbids all publications from making any mention of the Ger. | 4 
' manic league, c. Regulation of the numerous proftitutes in V ignng.— 


o 


Attention to the troubles in Hellgad,=New claim in preparation on the 
'' 144 Avg +. Vine e 5% 


Eaft-Inia trade of that country. 


H'E fame ſtile of outward 
' & magnificence, With the ſame 


munificene ſpirit in the diſpofal of 


bounties or rewards, which have ſo 
eminently ory agreed che court 
of Peterſburgh through the preſent 
reign, ſtill continue to be its pecu · 
liar charaQeriſtics, Every thing 
that comes within theſe deſcriptions 
is done in the higheſt ſtite of gran- 
deur, and ſeems not only ſuited to 
the preſent greatneſs, but to the 
riſing hope and fortune of that em- 
pire. Indeed the emprefs proceeds 
upon fo large a ſcale in theſe mat- 
ters, that it ſeems rather to be gra- 
duated by an Afiatic than an Eu- 
ropean model. It is not often Teen 
at leaſt in the weſtern world, that a 
great military power, whoſe ambi- 
tion and armaments ſpread appre- 
henfion or terror all round, and 
hic ſeems almoſt conſtantly Iook- 
ing for war, ſhould at the ſame 
time exceed all others in the ſplen- 


| td eſtabliſhments of peace and 


luxury. | | 

The views of the court are, how- 
ever, directed in its expences to 
other objects of greater impottance 
and utility than thoſe of mere mag: 
nificence. Of theſe may be conſt: 
dered the great expedition-under- 
taken in the year 1785, under the 
empreſs's direction, for the purpoſe 
of diſcovering, exploring, and ex- 
amining the moſt remote provinces, 


ingly fought 'out for this under- 


ba. 4 7 
487 


and the yet 
immenſe empire, \ 
and perils to which this expedition 
by land was ſu 


ed 
he tracklelsdtb fte h they were 


to explore, the inkoſpitality of the 


climates, and the batbarity vf che 
nations they were to encounter, with 
the numberleſs obſtacles of various 
ſorts they were to ſurmount, retw 
dered the proſpe@ much more ter- 
rible than it had appeared 21 
tircumnavigators in any of theit 
late great voyages of diſcovery. 
The boldeft and moſt enter izing 

erſons of all nations were Re 1 


taking, and high 'tewards and pro- 
miſes held out as an encouragement 
to their zeal and perſeverance. The 
Baron de Walcken Stedz, who has 
a regiment of cavalry in the em- 
pu s ſervice, was appointed com- 
ander in chief upon this bi > vr 
tion. His corps conſiſted of 8; 10 
choſen men, who were led on dy 10 
offiders of different degrees of Ke. 
tinction, and accompanied by pic- 


- neets, artillery-men, hand) 


men, draughtimen E s, an 
an hiſtotiographer. We upp 
A b 


naturaliſts and aftronomers were 


included in ſome of theſe deſerip- 


tions. It need ſcarcely be obſerve, 
that they were amply provided wit 
all manner of neceſfaries, and that 
they were furniſfed with credentials 
| ſuited 
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iable, through | 
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ſuited to every. circumſtance and or were already made. They were 


Y feuacion. It was ſuppoſed that the to , embark at the mouth of ; the 


expedition could not be completed river Anadir, and to proſecute with 


under three years. greater accuracy and ſtricter obſer- 
The aly trait of theirdiſcoveries vation thoſe, diſcoveries which had 


"Which: has yet reached our know- been made by former navigators, 
eg e, was that of a ſmall fugitive of ſeveral inhabited iſlands lying 
colony of "ſtrangers and Chriſtians, about the 64th degree of latitude, 
who. they found ſhut up from the, in ſituations advantageous for trade, 
LL world, in à moſt ſequeſtered part of To were then to double the Ca 
the wilds of Caucaſusz and who, of (churſky, the ſuppoſed xe p/u; 
Fir guage-of the country are ultra of the Ruffran navigators; (al. 
enn though .chey aMrm. the concral 
ple are faid fo lead Iivez of the moſt and entering the Straits which (c- 


xemplary pierys and to exhibit 3 parate Siberia from America, i 
: mzyal 7 d city of manners. purſue. their . at leaſt to the 


1 ey are totally ignorant of their 74th degree of latitude; but if 
org, any Farther than knowing they find the ſeas prafticable, to 
| Vx 1 ſtrangers, which they 8 as much farther as circum- 
are likewiſe conſidered by the ſcat - ſtances will permit. 
tered ee nations. From It is a fingular cireumſtance, at 
an affinity in their. language, and leaſt in the modern hiſtory of the 
ſome other circumſtances, they ate Old World, for a prince to be un- 
orga o be deſcended. from a der the neceſſity of undertaking 
pay. of Bohemians, who flying great expeditions. by ſea and land, 
from the religious perſecutions. in in order to diſcoyer new countries 
k eir own country, towards the cloſe within his own dominions. Such 
7 the N FORT * at is the ele of that unbounded 
length a refuge from oppreſſion, in empire: 
hediſtance fromthe reſt of mankind Hut the great work, which, if 
which theſe remotedeſerts afforded. completed, is to prove à laſti 
ure of ed, Comple! prove ng 
Naet ſatisſſed with the diſcoveries monument to the glory of Cathe- 
which this 5 rine, is the navigable, canal in the 
FFC 
order to extend and aſcertain thoſe river Twertz and the Miſta, the for 
Which, within the preſent century, - mer of which falls directly into 
have 8 r 5 3 the fo: on and the 3 the 
or. impertectixy made o different great lakes, opens the paflage to 
Ruſſian navigators. . Lieut, Col. the Neva, will not only eſtabliſt 
Hleumer was appointed to conduct an inland navigation through all 
this expedition, and commiſſioned the vaſt countries that lie between 


7 


: f 10 take along with him (beſides the ſhores of the Caſpian and the 


able navigators) a number of per- Baltic, but will aRually unite theſe 
ons killed in various arts, to aſſiſt diſtant ſeas—an union unexampled 
in making proper enquiries, and in in the hiſtory of mankind. This 


- Turning to the greateſt advantage great work was ſo far advanced in 


ſuch diſcoveries as they might make, the ſummer of 1785, as to oe 
hs ns 8275 . © avikt 


% # 
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a vifit from the empreſs in perſon, 
attended by a confiderable part of 
the CMN 

Towards the cloſe of the ſame 
year, à treaty of commerce was 
concluded with the emperor, which 
afforded great advantages fo his 
ſubje&s, who, beſides their being 
in general placed upon a footing 
with the moſt favoured nations, 
were granted ſeveral peculiar pri- 
yileges. Among theſe was the 
clauſe which granted them an ex- 
emption from all duties in the port 
of Riga, and which placed them in 
all reßßects upon the footing of na- 
tive inhabitants in that city. In 
general, however, the advantages 
were reciprocal; fuch as in lower- 
ing the duties upon Hungarian 
wines on one ſide, and thoſe upon 
leather, hides, and other commo- 
dities, which might in a good mea 
ſure be confidered as ſtaple, upon 
the other. Upon the 'whote, the 


' greatv ſeemed evidently calculated 


to eſtabliſh the eaſieſt poſſible in- 
tercourſe, with the moſt intimate 
and laſting connections, between 
the ſubje s of both empires; ſo 
that though the terms of the treaty 
limited its duration to twelve years, 
it appeared that the mutual friend- 
thip which it was to produce a- 
mong the people was intended to 
be hereditary, Upon this princi- 
ple, ſeveral cities and trading towns 
jn both empires were placed upon 
the foating of open markets, where 
the foreign inhabitant, or even tem- 
porary reſident, on either ſide, was to 
enjoy a ſort of denizenſhip, and to 
poſſeſs the ſame ſecurity and advan- 
tages in trade with the native. The 
contracting parties likewiſe particu- 


larly hound themſelves to a ſtrict 
| adherence to the terms and princi - 


ples of that regulation or compact 


. 
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of which the empreſs had been in- 
ſtitutreſs in the late war, and which 
has been ſo well known under the 
denomination of the Armed Neu- 
trality; and which, though now of 
ſome ſtanding, ſhe ſtill ſeems to re- 

gard with all the predileQion which 


novyelty gives to a favourite ſcheme, 


A treaty of commerce with France 
was like wiſe at this time in nego» . 
ciation, and has fince been con- 
cluded. Similar negociations were 
at the ſame time in train with ſee 
veral other nations. Yet, with this 
prevalent diſpoſition to the form-. 
ing of new conneCtions in trade, 
the old treaty of cammerce with 
England Hy had ſo long been 
conſidered as the moſt favoured na- 
tion, and entitled to peculiar pri- 
vileges in Ruſſia) was now ſuffered 
to expire, nor has it yet been re- 
newed. The Englih had many 
grounds, without reckoning po- 
htical cauſes or motives, where» 


on to ſupport their claims to pe- 


euliar favour and privileges in Ruf- 
ſia, Among others, it is not to be 
forgotten, that the Engliſh were 
not only the firſt people who ever 
opened a commerce with Ruſſia by 
ſea, but that they were the firſt 
who diſcovered her at all poſſeſſing 
an acceſſible ſea coaſt. \ To then, 
therefore, Archangel owed her riſe 
from a poor fiſhing village to be 


the great emporium of northern 


trade; to that cauſe were the ad- 
joining deſert provinces indebted 
for the degrees of culture, improve- 
ment, and civilization, which the 

received; and the whole empire, 


for thereby obtaining a ready vent 


for their own goods, and an eaſy 
ſupply of the numberleſs European 
commodities which they wanted. 

But the empreſs ſeems to be faſl 
departing from that line of policy 


which 


which had boen fo lon 


generally 


purſued by her predeceſſors as well ra 


25 here, in 33 conduct with re- 


ip ſhewn, and the eifectual 
Grrics done by England, in that 
war war Otcomans To 
with glory, and 
Aae has derived ſuch 
vaſt, acquiſitions of territory, and fo 


cayere 
from which R 


[great an extenſion of at leaſt ap- 


© pay wer, was but ill returned 
3 2 the lattet in her ſubſequent con- 
dad, at the time that Great Britain 
was oppreſſed and nearly over- 
borne by the | combination. 
¶ hoſti power which has been 
forraed againſt any ſingle ſtate i 
modern times. The ſcheme of the 
armed neutrality was formed upon 
| por as unfriendly to Eng- 
„ and, intentionally, if not ac- 
tually, as inimical to her intereſts, 
35 anything ſhort of abſolute hoſ- 
_  tiligy: could well be; nor did it 
afford much leſs encouragement to 
| ker numerous enemies, nor depreſ- 
fon & herſelf (for friends the had 
none} than an aQual declaration of 


kb. war rom Ru ſſia would have done, 


Indeed the wiſdom of the policy 

ted by Great Britain in that 
Rufhan and Ottoman war was much 
queſtioned, and her conduR no leſs 
.cenſured, at the time, by not a few, 
who were well agquaimed with the 

general politics. o Europe, as well 
28 * the intereſts of its reſpec- 
tire ſtates... They contended, that 
the departed — the antient prin- 
ciples, as well as the ſtrait line of 
her policy, in encouraging or ad- 
mitting Ruſſßa to take any boſtile 
fare in maritime affairs, without 
the limits ed to her by nature 
in the Baltic; but that to lead her 
the hand, as it were, from the 


n the gulph of Finland to 


to England and Franee. The 


| 
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the extremities of the Mediter. 

ranean, and there to aid or en» 
courage her in acquiring poſleſliony 
which might enable her to eſtabliſh 
a formid 
central ſeas, which would afford 
her an opportunity of continual in- 
terference in the concerns of all the 
ſtates of Europe, was repreſented as 
ſuch a violation of all the obvious 


principles of policy, that it ſeemed 


to partake more of the raſh predi- 
lection of an individual, than of 
thoſe cold but comprehenſive max- 
ims which ſhould regulate the con- 
duQ of ſtates, and which ſhould 
look as fully to ſuture continger- 


in cies 25 to preſent effects. 


The coincidence of views and 
* between Ruſſia / and the 
houſe of Auſtria has drawn the 
bands of their union fo clofe, that 


whatever excites jealouſy or dif- 


ſatisſaction — the one is ſure to 
operate no leſs powerfully upon the 
other ; a circumftance by no means 
tending to render the ſydden and 
extraordinary friendſhip which has 


ſprung up between them the more 


pleaſing to other ſtates. This was 
fully exem in the haſty and 
uncalled-for ſentence, without be- 
ing authoriſed as a ju; 
tor to interfere, which Ruſſia pro- 
nounced againſt Holland en the 4 
fair of the Schelde. The part taken 
by the Ting of Great Britain, as 
ele dor of Hanover, in his acceſſion 
to the Germanic league, was, with- 
out quettion, the cauſe of diſtaſte 


with bath theſe formidable powers | 


towards England : it was.reported, 
and probably not without nda- 
tion, that the court of Peterſburgh 
was no lefs zealous or urgent than 
that of Vienna, firſt in 1ts- 


vours to prevent the -accefſjon to 


that leagues and then i in uſing _ 


poffibl 


e naval force in thoſe. 


or media - 


% 


4 ble means which could induce 
the king to a renunciation of it. 


The failure in both produced ſuch 


effects as were to be expected from 
the character and reſpective ſitua- 
tion of the parties. K 1 
le is not, however, to be forgot 
ten, that the commerce with Eng- 


land is to the full as eſſential to 
Ruſſia as to the former; that a 
very conſiderable annual balance, 
in money, is gained by her from 


England on that trade; that no 
merchants, with ſmaller capitals or 
leſs commercial ſpirit than the Eng- 
lib, could or: would adventure the 
large ſums of money -which they 
conſtantly and neceſſarily advance 
long before the period of a return, 
in order to invigorate the manu- 
factures, to ſet the people to work 
in a wige and poor country, and to 
enable the ſmall traders to bring 
the goods, whether ſtaple or manu 
faQure, from their reſpective and 
remote diſtricts to market; and 


that without this eſſential pecuni- 


ir aſſiſtance, a conſequent decreaſe 
of induſtry and *produ&t muſt in- 
eritably take 
nufacture would languith, and what 


ever there was would become a 


monopoly in the hands of a few 


opulent natives, whoſe avarice 
would encumber it with ſuch ob- 
ſtructions as would bring it to no- 


thing, The advantages being thus 
reciprocal, the evil of any inter- 
Tuption to the ſtabliſned com- 
merce between the two countries 
jt ſuch it really would be to Eng- 


and, which is a queſtion of much 


doubt) is likely to cure itſelf; and 
things, if not carried too far, will 
probably, in defiance of caprice or 


il-humour, as in other caſes of 
Improper reſtrictions on trade, re- | L 
being likewiſe compoſed of — | 


jurnto their natural channel, Com» 


place, trade and ma- 
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merce once loſt is with great difs | 


ficulty recovered; and it ha 

well to mankind in general, that 
there are but few products confined. 
entirely to any one country, Our 


countrymen and old fellow-ſubjeQts 


the Americans would joyfully ſup» 
ly the place of Ruſſia in many re- 
been and thoſe articles in which, 
they are yet - deficient might be 
procured in the intermediate time. 
An irregular, expenſive, and de- 


ſtructive, though not brilliant war, 


has been carried on with encreaſi 
action and effect between the Ruſ- 
ſians and the Tartar nations inhabit- 
ing the regions of Caucaſus and the 
Caſpian, ever ſince the violent ſeize 


ure by the former of the Crimean, 
and the neighbouring countries, - 


The circumſtances of theſe remote 


tranſactions can at preſent be but 


very imperfeQly known, and would 
not be very intereſting if they were, 
any farther than as they tend to 


diſplay the generous and deſperate 


efforts which a people naturally: 


brave and warlike will make, un- 


der the greateſt poſſible difadvan- 
tages, in the contention fot their 
rights and liberties, The condi- 
tion of the contending parties was, 
indeed, very unequal: the one 
poſſeſſed numbers and — — | 
ſuch advantages as the i ive 
nefs of their megns could enable 
them to derive from difficult coun- 
tries, covered with yaſt mountains, 
and abounding with inacceſſible 
poſts and dangerous defilesz bup 


they. wanted generals, military ſkill, 
experienced officets, and, beſides | \ | 


artillery, all other effective w 
fence z the ſword and the arrow, 
once ſo deciſive in the field, bei 
now of ſmall avail in war. T 


\ 


* 


if 


| 


\ 


for offence or de» 


; 4. and Ee 


ber of ſwall independent nations, 
no one leader was furniſhed with 
Fach coercive powers as could give 
due eſſicacy to the union. Neither 
is the manner of life, or habits of 
the Tartars, ſuited to the ſuppore 


L of a continual war; nor would their 


poverty and deficiency of reſources 
- Admit the poſſibility of their keep- 
ing the field for any conſiderable 
tlengeh of time, had their diſpoſiti- 
dus been otherwiſe. * 


sche oeber band; their potent 


enemy, beſides unlimited power and 
_ +yeſdurce, and numbers at all times 
_ Faited'to the exigency, were them- 


elves maſters in the art of war, ad 


-adepts in all its great modern im- 
provements. They 
.generals; experienced officers of all 
nations, and aà line compoſed of ve- 


cteran troops, inured to war, and 


Arained up in the ſevereſt diſcipline; 
they were covered with a tremen- 


3 dous artillery, abundantly furniſhed 


with every weapon and engine in- 
vented either for defence or de- 
ſtruction, ſupported by ſtores, ma- 
- gazines,'and money, and could with 
Jutle difficulty fortify in a ſhort time 
whatever poſts they thought pro- 
per, in ſuch a manner as to render 
them impregnable to the enemy, 
The Ruſſſans were likewiſe joined 


dy fereral- bodies of dependant Tar- 


-tars, and of Coſſacks poſſeſſing 
-fimilar qualities, who encountered 
the jenemy in their own manner, 
deing equally expert in the ſudden- 
neſs and quickneſa of their attacks 
_ and evolutions ;; equal in the endu- 
rance of hunger, cold, and fatigue 


and ditkculties of country and eli- 
mate; but with the prodigious ad- 
Vantage of being led or under the 
L irection of experienced officers, and 
el being ipfimtely beiter, proviged 


ſſeſſed able 


WY 
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with arms and neceſſaries than their 
enemy R 
But what greater and more deci. 
five ſuperiority need be mentioned, 
than that which the Ruſſians deriy- 
ed from their acting in concert un- 
der a ſole command; from their 
being enabled at all times to, keep 
collected in ſtrong bodies ready for 
action; and from their poſſeſſing 
an advantage which the Roman le- 
gions wanted, that their artillery 
rendered every camp an .impreg- 
nable fortreſs to the enemy? . Un- 
der theſe circumſtances they could 
lie quiet and ſecure while the ene · 
my was exhauſting his vigour in 
fruitleſsly traverſing the deſerts, and 
wait coolly for that occaſion of ad 
vantage which could not but ſoon 
offer; while the Tartars, deſtituts 
of ſtores and magazines, and has. 
ing no other proviſion than the ſmal 
bag of millet which each man car 
ried; or one of the horſes which he 
rode when that failed, | however 
eminent theic ſucceſſes might be, 
or however inviting the occaſions 
-for keeping the field, were obliged 
of neceſſity, at a given time, to ſe- 
parate and retire to their reſpective 
hordes for ſubſiſtence, 'Then cant 
on the inevitable ſeaſon of danger 
and ruin; for, living in tents, or u 
villages not lefs open and defence- 
leſs, they were either ſurpriſed and 
cut to pieces by their active and 
mercileſs enemy, or if they had the 
fortune, by notice or accident, to 
eſcape the ſword, the loſs of thei 
-flocks and herds was ſcarcely le 


$1 deſtructive in its conſequences. 
ly adapted to the nature N 


Is ſuch a ſtate of inequality the 
object of ſurprize is, how a wit 
could at all exiſt; or at moſt, bor 
its exiſtence — be much mort 
than ephemeral. Vet under thele 


diſadvantages, which ſeemed A* 


5 - 


ble of annihilating all the princi- 
ples of couraze, excepting merely 
the conſciouſneis of its own dignity, 
the Tartars appear to have long 
ſupported it with unexampled con- 
ſtancy and reſolution; and notwith- 
ſtanding the dearth of intelligence 
that has prevailed upon the ſubjeR, 
enough has tranſpired te ſhew that 


victories have by no means been 
deciſive; and that however deſtruc- 
tive they proved to the enemy, 
they have not been bloodleſs to 
themſelves. . . | 
Some circumſtances of notoriety 
were neceſſary to the communica- 
tion of ſuch intelligence as the pub- 
lie have received relative to ' theſe 
tranſactions. The fall of a brave 
German Prince, of the houſe of 
Heſſe Rhinfels, in the autumn of 
1784, gave occaſion to the mention 
of an action, Which probably would 
not otherwiſe have been heard of. 
Its nature was, however, very dif- 
ferently repreſented, While a vic- 
| tory nearly bloodleſs, excepting in 
the misfortune that befel the prince, 
was claimed on one ſide, the ac- 
counts from Conſtintanople and Pa- 
nis deſcribed that event as the con- 
ſequence of hard and deſperate 
fighting. The fame variation prey 
vailed in general in the accounts 
which were received through the 
medium of either of thoſe places, 
and thoſe Which were either pub- 
lihed at or received from Peterſ- 
burgh : from which it may be no 
very unfair concluſion, that exact 
information was not the princt- 
pal object in any of their ſtate- 
a. WORE et a | 2 


; 1785: n in aliv> following 
jear was pretty well authenticate 
Vo. FAVE. 


the Ruſſians have found it full of 
dificulty and trouble; that their 


A victory claimed by 


1 
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by the capture of a Tartar chan, 


two of his ſons, and a nephew, who 


were all brought priſoners to Pe- 
terburgh, This adtion was, how- 
ever, acknowledged, even from 
thence, to have been very ſevere; 
and it was owned, that in the be» 
ginmng the ſhock fell fo heavily 
upon the regiment of Aſtracan, that 
it wasdefcated, ruined, and its co- 
lonel killed, | phe 
In the latter part of the ſame 
year, great havock was made and 
execution done among .the Cuban 
Tartars, by the Ruffians, Tt would 
ſeem that the whole nation had been 
either ſubdued, cut off, or totally 
ruined, by the deſtruction of their 
villages, and the loſs of their flocks 
and herds at the approach of win- 
ter. Brigadier General Apraxin, 
and a Colonel Nagel, diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves greatly about this time, 
either againſt the Cuban, or ſome 
other nations of Tartars; for we 
cannot pretend to aſcertain dates, 
places, or circumſtances, It ap- 
pears, however, that colonel Nagel 
had the honour of being the firſt 
whe defeated the new prophet, 
Sheigh Manſour, and his adherents; 
who being diſappointed in the ſue- 
cour which he had taught: them-to 
expect from Heaven, were doomed 
to a ſore conviRtion, that their fana» 


ticiſm was no proof whateyer ggainſt 


the Ruſſian bayonets, The pro- 
het fought boldly on foot, at the 

| ws” of ſeven or eight thouſand of 

his foliowers, who were in the 


own reliance on the divine aid ap- 
rs to have been ſo weak, that as 

a ſubſtitute he employed his invea- 

tion in the conſtruction of ſome ſort 


of rolling machines, Which in their 
approach to the enemy they puſned 
3 9 a on: 


IK 


e , * 
ſituation (which evidently ſhews _ 
that they were not Tartaps); and his 


i} 


by 
«* 


\ 


| 


J 
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on before them, as a cover from 
their fire. But the Ruſſian foot 
ruſhing on furiouſly with their bay- 
onets, and the cavalry falling in 
pell-meli upon the wings and rear, 
this rabble was ſoon routed, and 
|. purſued with unremitting ſſaughter. 
' Theimpoſtor was wounded, but had 

' . the fortune to eſcape. 8 
ET Tm The empreſs had pub- 
1780. ſiely announced, inthe be- 
ginning of the year of which we 
are to treat, her intention of mak- 


fon and the Crimea, in order to her 
being crowned ſovereign of the new 
conqueſts. This defign ſeems at 
firſt to have been conceived in the 
moſt ſplendid ideas of eaſtern mag- 
nificence and grandeur. It was 
given out that Cat arine was to be 
trowned empreſs of Taurida, and to 
be declared protectreſs or autocra- 
trix of all the nations of Tartars, 
That, in order to render the ſo- 
lemnization of this great act the 
more auguſt, aweful, and more ex- 
tenſively ſtriking, ſhe was to be at- 
tended: hy the patriarch, by ſix 
archbiſhops, and by a great body 
of other clergyz which, with the 
court and its attendants, muſt ha ve 
formed a prodigious number. Tri- 
umphil arches were to be erected, 
and enriched with ſculpture, devices 
and inſcripticns, on the approaches 
to Cherſon, and in the town; the 
empreſs was to be drawn on the lat. 
ter part of the way ina triumphal 
car, crowned with laurel; and the 
- Concourſe of people was expected to 
de ſo great, that the multitudes 
Which attend the pilgrimages to 
| Mecca would no longer be regarded 
as a wonder, She was beſides to be 
efcorted by a formidable army, to 
-- be compoſe | of naleſs than fix regi= 
ments of cavalry, and 22 of in- 


F 
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-ing a magnificent progreſs to Cher- 


— 


fantry. The magnificence of the 
proceſſion, whether by land or hy 
water, was to be ſuited to that of 
the grand concluding ceremonia], 
A fleet of gallies were built on the 
Nieper, and beſides their ornament 
and embelliſhments, were to be fu;. 
niſhed with all the accommodation: 
neceſſary for a court, or uſualiy 
found in a great city. It ſeemed a 
if coſt was a matter not to be thought! 
of in theſe preparations; and i; 
ſeems ſcarcely credible, though po- 
fitively aſſerted, that the prodigiouy 
ſum of ſeven. millions of rouble, 


(amounting to about a million and: 
half ſterling) had been originals . . 


dedicated to the purpoſe. only f 
thoſe preſents which were to be dif. 
tributed at the coronation. It may 
poſſibly be thought, that the retun 
of Alexander from India, and the 
voyage on the Cydnas, were not en- 
tirely out of mind in the conception 
of this defign. _ by, 
We are probably to make the 
fame allowance for vanity and en- 
aggeration in ſome of theſe account; 
which is uſually neceſſary in ſimilar 
caſes; but it is, however, certain, 
that every thing that could be cory 
ceived did or: grand, was in- 
cluded in the original defign, and 
the uſual magnificence of the en- 
preſs ſeems to give a ſanction to the 
whole. It is likewiſe to be remem- 
bered, that there was a great poli- 
tical object in view in this ſplen- 
dour and expence, That it wa 
undoubtedly expected that all the 
adjoining nations would have been 
either terrified by the power, or 
faſcinated by the pomp, iplendowr, 
and wealth, which were now to bt 
difplayed, and that the Tartar 
chiefs, under theſe impreſſions, 
would not only have rendered the 
ſcene truly glorious, by coming 7 
; EEE > l 
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. parts to do homage to the new no aid can be derived from geogra· 
* — of the eaſt, but that ſhe phy in eſtimating their validity. 
— ould thereby have enlarged and It however appears, that the de- 


cured her dominion without the fultory inroads of the 'Tartars had 
ouble of war or conqueſt,  ' caufed much trouble in the new 
But theſe iIron- minded Tartars do countries, and kept the Ruſſian troops 
t appear ever to have had any on the frontiers in conſtant em- 
ue taſte for magnificence; ex- ployment through the ſummer.— 
pting, indeed, when they have Whether the meaſure adopted by 


N the 
Ienty 
fur. 
trons 
rally 


my cafionally "conquered half the the former of cutting off the com- 
> "World, and that too much wealth, munications led to the ſucceedi 

\ " Wd too long eaſe, have led them by event, or from whateverother cauſe 
= grees to depart from their anct- it might have proceeded, we are to- 
ble. t inſtitutions, and to adopt the tally uninformed, but in the ſuc- 


lies and vices of the conquered, eceeding autumn the moſt conſider- 
the preſent” inſtance, as ſoon as able action of the war took place 
e intended grand progreſs, and its between the Ruffians and Tartars: 
feat object, were known, inſtead of the accounts of it from Peterſburgh 


= odueing the expected effect. in were very ſhort; ſome mentioning 
tu 7 3zzling or terrifying the Tartars, that their troops had received 4 
— ſerved, cn the contrary, a sa ſignal check, and others acknowledging à 


general and immediate danger, defeat on the fide of Caucaſus; but 

cement their union in the 9 it was a bare as well as unwilling 

| manner, and to urge them tothe acknowledgment ;z not a ſingle par- 

ateſt poſſible exertion, and to the ticular of the action, nor any ſpeci- 

oft determined reſiſtance. This fication of the number engaged, or 

on became apparent; and the war loſs ſuſtained on either fide, 8 \ 
uly became more ſerious, The given. It Was, however; repeated {| 
ferent confederacies of Tartars in ſubſequent accounts; and what h 
ere ſaid, ina little time; to amount ſhewed the affair to be of no fmall 
a hundred thouſand men; they eonſideration, was, that this loſs was 
te aid to have ſhe wn an unuſual faid to have greatly ſhaken the in- 
gree of judgment and ſkill in tereſt and power of that ſupreme 
ing the gorges of the moun- favourite, prince Potemkin, Who 
ns, and poſſeſſing themſelvesof the had long been conſidered as para- 
rongeſt poſts and leading paſſes in mount in the affairs of that em- 
chamanner, that while they were pireee. 


5. igreat meaſure ſeeure themſelyes That prinee was not bimſelf wr |. 
the attack, they interrupted in a the action, but as he had the unli- 


ry dangerous degree the Ruſſian mited government of thoſe regions, 
mmunications, not only between and the ſole conduct of the war, he 
ferent parts of the conquered was liable of courſe to blame for 
tries, but between their armies miſad venture, and was charged in 
d home, We are to obſerve, that this inſtance with ſuffering the army 
the partieular ſcenes of theſe to be ſurprized. There are two ill 
nſaftions are never ſpecified in conſequences that attend a glaring 
on WF looſe accounts given of them, and habitual miſrepreſentation of 
| an | [K] 2 publie 


U 


public affairs, or a concealment of 
public loſſes ; the one is, that if a 
true ſtatement ever becomes neceſ- 
ſary it is not credited, and in caſe 
of concealment, that the loſs is al- 
ways ſuppoſed and conſidered as 
being much greater than it really 
is. This was exemplified in the 
preſent inſtance, The accounts from 
Conſtantinople, as well as thoſe 
| throu gh ;the medium of F rance, re- 
reſented this as a formal and deci- 
ive battle, in which, they ſaid, that 
an army of 30,099 Ruſſians had 
been totally defeated, and nearly 
cut to pieces, Theſe are, however, 
as totally deſtitute of all circum- 
ſtances and incidents, as thoſe. from 
Peterſburgh z and are undoubtedly 
as faulty in one reſpect, as the lat- 
ter in the o tber. 
This extraordinary and unex- 


pected reſiſtance of the Tartars oc- 


- Cafioned, however, a great altetation 
in the ſcheme. of the progteſs to 
Chetſon. g It ſeemy to haye been 

"24d ren 


baye been diſencumbered of much 
"of its intended ſuperb magnificence; 


the great object uf the coronation, 
and : of theraſſumption of new titles, 
was entirely given up; the formi- 
dable military force that was ex- 
Red did not attend z the proceſſion 

_ dicknot take plage until the follow - 

ing year; and the only end obtain 


ed, laving the conferences held with 


the king of Poland. and. the empe- 


rut, ſeemed to be nothing more 


than the empreſs'sſhewing herſelf 
to the new ſubjeQs, and appear- 
ing to take ſome fort of formal 
poſſeſſion uf Cherſon and the Cri- 


During the war thus; carried on 
in thoſe unmeaſured and almoſt un- 
known regions, which ſeemed ſcarce- 


* 
— 
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ly to know any particular owe, 


the Georgians were ſorely preſſe 
by their ancient neighbours 20 
eternal enemies the Leſghis Ta. 
tars; a nation as brave as then. 
ſelves, but who being leſs civil, 
ed, were infinitely more ferociou, 
A ſort of conſtant war, general 
confined to depredation and defy]. 
tory incurſion, had probably at il 
times ſubſiſted between them; bi 
the great objects of religion, gen 
ral liberty and ſecurity, being nby 
at ſtake with the Tartars, and ti: 
Georgians allies to their mom 


enemy, the Leſghis, who were pri. 


eipal members of the confedeng, 
attacked them with a fury and ef 
teft before unknown. The Geo: 
gians, overborne and diſtreſſed i 


this war, looked in vain for protec 


tion from Ruſſia; z, which was ty 
much embarraſſed and too diſtin 
to afford any effectual aid; 2 
cumſtanee which could not; but be 
extremely yexatious to the latte, 
and the more ſo, if the Georgian 
at this time (which ſeemy probable] 
ſuhmitted to deſcend from the fit 
of. allies to that of vaſſalagę, in ie 
hope of obtaining thereby th 
mote ſpeedy and effectual pm 
teren e e e 
The court of Peterſburgh ſeen, 
ed to vent her indignation (entire! 
upon the Porte, for all the vexatui 
which this and other untoward ci 
cumſtances excited. The Otto: 
mans were charged with being tit 
fomenters of the war, or (what vn 
a more favourite term) rebellion 
the Tartars; and were to be mil 
reſponſible for their whole gondull 
No 2 ceremony was uſed i 
Conſtantinople upon theſe occaſon 
threats of war, and denunciation" 


the heavieſt vengeance, were * 
a | las, 


"Owner, ar. Indeed, this hau hty | tone, 


pteſſel irh a high aſſumption of authority, 
rs wiel uſual to va als, is what the 
$ Ta. ntoman pride has been conftantly 
then. oomed to ſubmit to, ever fince 


civil: Mis laſt unfortunate and inglorious 


ociou war. 5 

ner No meaſures were, however, left 
deſu]. Muntried, which could tend to re- 
y at al concile the Tartars to the change 
n; bu lat was meditated in their con- 
gene, dition, and induce them to a vo- 


2g nov WW untary ſubmiſſion to the Ruſſian 
nd tie overnment. Repeated proclama- 
mori tions were iſſued, aſſuring them of 
e pri. the moſt perfect ſecurity to their 
leracy, religion, and the moſt unlimited 
ind ef freedom in the exerciſe of its rites; 
Geo. Mat the ſame time, that they were to 
ſed u partake of all the temporal advan- 
rotet. tages which were enjoyed by the 
3s told ſubjects of the empire. The 
dia empreſs likewiſe iſſued an ordinance 
a c which ſeemed calculated to afford 
ut be immediate conviction how much 
latte, their condition would be bettered 
rg12 under her government, by announc- 
hable)/ Wing, chat in their addreffes to her 
e fue they were not, according to the 
in te eaſtern form, to ſtyle themſelves her 
te faves, but merely, in the European 
pg manner, to ſubſcribe chemſelves her 


a loyal ſubjects. But antient preju- 
feen 
tireh 
cation 
d ci. 


Otto; 


it does not appear that this conde- 
ſcenſion produced any great effect 
in allaying the obſtinacy of the 
Tartars. 


7 tht Some diſcontent or jealouſy on 
t v1 BR the fide of the Chineſe occaſioned 
on their putting a temporary ſtop to 
mate the trade between Ruſſia and that 
dun empire, which is their uſual mode 
üg of expreſſing diſſatisfaction or re- 
zan i fentment, The cauſe of this mea- 
ak ſure was unknown at the court of 


l, is confidered as being of the great- 


dices are not eaſily ſubdued ; and 


Peterſburgh z but as that commerce 
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eſt importance to the empire, an 
embaſſy was in contemplation to 
China, and the moſt ſpeedy mea- 
ſures, which the greatneſs of the 


diſtance would admit, were adopt- -_ 
ed, in order to induce the court of 


Pequin to appoint commiſſioners 
to meet thoſe of Ruſſia upon the 
borders, and amicably to adjuſt the 
matters in difference, But while 
things were in this unſettled ſtate, 
advice was received of the death of 


Kienleng, the emperor of China, 


à prince deſervedly little leſs than 
4e by his fubjects; and who, 


— 


poſſeſſing all the excellencies to be 


wiſhed for in a monarch and the 


father of his people, was no leſs 


diſtinguiſhed by the elegant accom- 


pliſhments of learning, n 
and poetry; in the latter of which 
he was conſidered ſo eminent, that 
tranſlations of ſome of his produc- 
tions have been tranſmitted into 
VWA 5. | 


A new and ſingular meaſure has | 


been adopted by the empreſs of 


Ruſſia, by which, reverſing the uſual 


order of things, inſtead of ,borrow- _ 
ing mone | 
becomes the great money lender of 


rom her ſubje&s, ſhe 


Upon this principle 


the empire. 


ſhe has opened a bank, whoſe ca- 


pital is to conſiſt of 33 millions of 


roubles; and is empowered to emit 


bills, with the currency of money, 
to the amount of 100 millions more; 
(which, at the loweſt eſtimate of the 
rouble, amounts to 20 millions ſter- 


ling) but it is particularly reſttiQed; | 
from ever exceeding this prodigious 
emiſſion of paper yz which, indeed, 

ſeems mote correſpondent to the 


extent than to the wealth of the em- 
pire. Of the capital fund, twenty- 


two millions are to be lent to the 


nobleſſe for the term of twenty years, 


upon mortgages on their eſtates, at 


an 


[K] 3 


1 ne 
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an intereſt of.five per. cent, beſides a bleſſe, which will probably obli 
| _ -, paymentof three per cent, which.is many of them to become borrowen, 
da be applied annually towards the however they may happen or not u 
» _ diſcharge of the original debt. The approve of the conditions; for they 
. » mortgages are not to include the ate warned, that the empreſs having 
- Whole eſtates; but ſuch a number provided ſuch a fund for their ſup: 
_ of, villages, with the peaſants ap- port, it is expected that they vil th. 
 - Pertaining tothem, as ſball appear be more punctual in fulfilling of Wl od. 
deo the directors a ſufficient ſecunty;z their een than they hae na 
die peafants to be eſtimated at forty hitherto been; and that it is there. iſ] dit 
troubles; but we have no certain fore ordered, thatall who have gie ill 10 
3 - knowledge. whether whole families bonds, notes, or bills of exchange, (eq 
cot headsare thus rated. The mort- and have failed in the payment, de 
gagedeſtates are not ſubject to con- Who have contracted any debts wha Wl th 
_  hiſcation; but heavy pecuniary ever, ſhall be proſecuted, without * 
mulQe ariſe upon any delay in pay- any diſtinction of periqns, with the dr 
-  Ingeitherche five per cox. intereſt, utmoſt rigour. As this admonitin Wl tn 
= or the three per cent. which js allot; can only relate to debts owing tote Bil m 
ttedto the diſcharge of the principal; crown, and, that theſe muſt hae Wi v 
III oor ſafkgient ariſen generally elrough the ink 
_ toremedy thecontumacy ot neglect, age Þ gn atk part of the nobi- WF b 
the direQors are ie take the admi- lity or land holders to diſcharge tle il ce 
_ "niſtration'of the eſtate into their own taxes ariling on their, eſtates as the) re 
Bande Four periods are ſtated in became due, it follows that thy Wil p 
the courſe of the term, at any of muſt borrow money at intereſt fron fc 


| which the borrower may redeem his it with one hand, and pay it ba i b 
eſtate by paying off the remaining at the ſame inſtant with che other d 
debe. And that the inability. being uM i 
11 n millions of continually increaſing, while tle WWF « 
k the capital . the en- taxes temain always the ſame, the t 
= _ couragemeat both of foreign com- eſtates will in time become ſo deep) q 
= 7 de and of the internal. trade of inyolved, as to reduce the owner: io i 
| the empire, by being lent out to the abſolute dependance and beggars; il | 
merchants and retail dealers for the the more elpeciall 
term of twenty-two years, at only Hrefight in the conduct of their af | 
- Tur percent. intereſt, with the ſame fairs is perhaps, leſs. the charac | 
, 8 of three per cent. . teriſtic of that order of men in | 
( 


Fs as a provident 


- . towards thediſcharge of the princi- Ruſſia than even in other coun- 
Fal. The bank is likewiſe to act as tries. 

. inſurance-office with reſpect o A bank founded an ſome of thel 

fire, but the houſes muſt be built of principles, corrected by certain mo- 

tone and all foreigners, as well as difications, might undoubtedly be 

”, . natives, are adnitred to the privi- very defirable, and productive « 

lege of depoſiting their money in it, much benefit, in any. country where 

Ef and, of havin the empreſs's royal the laws were ſuperior to the willol 

EF wordpledged to them as a ſecurity. the ſovereign, and where the public 

The ordinance for chis efabliſhment were ſecurity for the money, and 

= - conveys an admonition to the no- for fulfilling the preſcribed cove» 


07 = = 
{ oolize BW rants, But in a deſpotic govern- 
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effect to all believers whatever of 


rowen ment, Which ever carries the prin- the Mahometan doctrines, in which 
7 not to BY ciples of inſtability in its very na- the language and colouring were ſo 
or they ture, where the ſhort but magic ftrong, that he feemed not only to 
havin I words “ wwe ail, are paramount depart entirely from his uſual cau- 
ir fy to all laws, can in a breath over- tion and forbearance, but it appear- 


ey will throw all covenants, and cancel all ed actually tantamount to a decla- 
ling of obligations, and where the unfortu- ration of war. In this piece he re- 
V hare nate ſufferers dare not even to hint preſented his own invariable mode- 
there. diſlike, much leſs to claim right, or ration, his inviolable. adherence to 


e given to complain of wrong, it will be eaſily 


faith and to treaty, the repeated 


Lange, ſeen that ſuch a meaſure is liable to wrongs and injuries which he had 
Nt, & be pregnant with danger and ruin to endured, the great conceſſions and 
What the people z and that it might be ſacrifices he had made, particularly 


ithout 
th the 
nition 


eaſily converted to an engine for 
drawing much of the landed proper- 


in ſubmitting to the ulurpation of 
the Crimea and the adjoining pro- 
vinces, through his anxious deſire 


| ty, and the greater part of the an ' 

tothe money of the country, within the of preſerving the public tranquillity, 

hare WWF vortex of the crown, © and ſecuring his people from the 

inab. The reigning duke of Courland numberleſs evils ever ineident to 

vol. bas long been out of favour at the war. That his deſign and endea- 

e the . Peterſburgh, and being now vours were fruſtrated by the violenee 

they repreſented or ' ſuppoſed to be in a injuſtice, and rapacity of their ene- 

they precarious ſtate of health, it has af. mies, by their repeated violation of 

fron Bi forded an opportunity of marching a faith and of treaties; their ambi- 

back body of Ruſſian troops into that tion being fo inſatiate, that he no 

her: duchy, under the colour of ſupport- ſoorier ſubmitted to their injuſtice in 

chu ing the freedom of election in caſe one inſtance, however great the 

the of his demiſe; a pretence ſufficient conceſſion, than they immediately 

| the to excite the riſibility of thoſe who required others' {till more exorbi-„- 

eply ate not too ſeriouſly affected by their tant than the former. 'That tue 

r810 intereſt in the country to laugh at had ſcarcelyeſtabliſhed their uſurpa- 

ſy being reminded of its condition: tions on the borders of the Black 

dent While the Grand Signior, in con- Sea, than they endeavoured to ex- 

ab formity witk the circumſtances of tend them into Aſia, to countries fo 

racy the empire, - endeavoured in ſome remote that they Eculd' not pretend 

4. fort to reſtrain the indignation ex- any connection with them; that 

un- cited by the continued threat and having inſidiouſſy prevailed on Tome | 
inſult offered, and the never-end- of his vaſſals ro depart from their 

eſe ing claims and demands made by allegiance, but being bravely fe | 

vo- Ruſſia, he, however, thought it ne- pelled by others, they had made it 


be ceſſary to prepare his ſubjeQs for 


a ground of new quarrel with _ 


of that laſt reſort, which he well knew that he would not become the inſt N 
ere muſt be the inevitable conſequence ment of puniſhing his : firbje&s or 
lof of her views and conduct. He ac- friends for their fidelity and courage. 


li cordingly publiſhed à ſort of appe: 


He therefore called upon alf true 


* 5 
* 
1 
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nd to the people at large, and which Muffulmen' ſeriouſly to reflect upon 
was evidently intended to extend its their W to atm * » 
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and their minds to withſtand the ap- 


proaching danger, and to be ready 


with hearts and with hands to ſup- 


port the ſtandard of their prophet 
when it ſhould be exalted; that it 


would not be a war of ambition but 


of ſelf-defence,that theirreligion and 
everything dear were now at ſtake, 
for. that nothing leſs than the exter- 
mination. of every thing Ottoman, 
and of all true believers, could ſa- 
tisfy their inveterate enemies. 
The moſt vigorous meaſures were 
at the ſame time adopted for ſup- 
preſſing the diſorders of the empire, 
regulating its internal affairs, and 
reducing the malcontents or rebels 
in the diſtant provincęs, that its 
whole collected force, without do- 
meſtic obſtruction ot embarraſſment, 
might be brought to act in the com- 
mon defence, when the arduous 
queſtion of exiſtence as a great peo- 
ple, or of final ruin, came to be. 
decided at the point of the ſword, 
and all hope muſt be centered in 
their own exertions to emulate the 
courage and virtue of their an- 
ceſtots. 5 
The baſha of Scutari, who had 
one of the braveſt and fierceſt na- 
tions of the empire, the antient 
Epirots, under his government, had 
for ſome time been in a ſtate of open 
rebellion, or, if he did not abſolute- 


ly deny the ſovereignty, totally re- 


jected the authority of the Porte; 
| bus continual and generally ſuc- 
- ceſsful war with the baſhas of the 
adjoining. countties; and commit- 
ted the greateſt ravages and cruelties 
in their governments, as well as 


” -his own. 


But, however important this ob- 


ject was, there was another of much 
greater conſideration. Egypt, the 
grear granary of the empire, and 

the untailing reſource of its armies 


1 
* * 5 . 
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far proviſion, had long bee 
moſt deplorable tate. I 
try was torn to pieces nic. del 
by the endleſs contentidgs and wars 
between the rebel Beys in which 
the people, beſides ſupporting their 
ſeveral armies, and ſupplying their 
re ſpective exto!tions, were expoſed 
to all the ravage and devaſtation 
which they could have experienced 
from the molt cruel foreign enemy. 


Murat Bev, and his party, had of 


late gained ſo ſupreme an aſcendan- 
cy, that he was become in a great 
meaſure the abſolute deſpot of that 
kingdom; and was at leaſt fo 
without reſttiction in the Lower 
Egypt, which is ſo much the moſt 
fruitful and wealthy part of the 
country, | ; 

This, man was cruel beyond mea- 


ſure, and, if poſſible, more rapaci- 


ous than he was cruel ;/ he poſſeſſed, 
in common with the Mamalucks in 
general, a fierce and unconquerable 
courage; inherited from nature all 
the qualities neceſſary to form a 
great commander and conqueror ; 
and had acquired, in the petty wars 
in which he was nurtured, no ſmall 
portion of military addreſs and ex- 

He had of late extended 


rr non | 
is rapacity and oppreſſion to the 


Europeans, extorted money from 
the merchants, and wichout regard 
to the laws and cuſtoms of nations, 
or to theintereſts of a country formed 
by nature for commerce, treated the 
conſuls with ſuch contumely, if nor 
violence, that the Chriſtian reſidents 
at Conſtantinople found themſelves. 
under a neceſſity of applying, on 


the part of their reſpective nations, 


to that government for redreſs and 


future protection. The Porte have, 


however, fince endeavoured to 
throw all the fault of theſe tranſac- 
tions upon the Ruſſian conſul at 

2 Alex- 


ron Hos ² ot © ER. © on OY 


2 LAS 


abs 


but of money, for | the ſupport: of. 


Alexandria, who, they aſſert, had 
deen the adviſer and inſtigator of 
Murat Bey, in all the oppreſſion 


and injury offered to the Chriſtians | 


of the weſtern nations of Europe. 
Nor do they ſtop here, but inſiſt, 
that all the troubſes of Egypt had 
originated in the ſame quarter, and 
that the fore-mentioned conſul had 
been the agent in firſt exciting the 
Beys to rebellion, and then kept up 
the flame, by the conſtant corre- 
ſpondence between his court and 
them, of which he was the me- 
dium. LS 65, 5 
The hope of obtaining redreſs at 
Conſtantinople ſeemed ſmall indeed, 
when it was recollected that that 
government had neither influence or 
authority left in the country where 
the grievance ſubſiſted. The com- 


plaint ſerved, however, perhaps, to 


rivetthe attention of the Porte more 
cloſely to the ſubject of Egypt; for 
it ſeems to ha ve been almoſt imme- 
diately after that Haſſan Bey, the 
Captain Pacha, or Grand Admiral, 
laid the 2 deſign of recovering 
that rich kingdom. His ſcheme, 
which was worthy of the founder, 
was not confined merely to the im- 
mediate reduQion of that country ; 


it extended to its future eſtabliſh- 
ment ; to the annihilation of the 


Mamuluck race, (if ſuch it might 
be called) by the total extinction of 
the order of the Beys, and by adopt- 
ing thoſe means which would pre- 
vent the poſſibility of its revival; 
and when this eſſential buſineſs was 
performed, he intended to divide 
the country into five diſtinct goyern- 
ments, under the immediate autho- 
ty of the Porte, and all the officers 
of its own appointment, Thus 


would he have provided immenſe 
reſourees, not only of proviſions 


the future war. = 


This buſineſs was conduQed with 
ſuch ſecrecy and addreſs, that the 3 


ſmalleſt ſuſpicion was not entertain - 
ed of the deſign, until it was re- 
vealed in the execution. Two fleets 


were equipped as uſual for the Ar- 
chipelago and the Black Sea; the 


Captain Pacha commanded the 
former. A train of artillery, with 
all the ſtores and proviſions neceſſa- 
ry for an army, were already on 


board the ſhips, and had been em- 


barked with ſuchdexterity, as to be 


torally unknown at Conſtantinople... 


In the ſage manner he drew twenty 
thouſand troops on board, without 


obſervation or notice, part at the. 


Dardanelles, part at Meteline, and 
part at Scio, b. LP 
The Grand Admiral then pro- 


ceeded directly for the Nile, and 


landed his forces at Roſetta, whither 
an army haſtily collected was ſent 
by the uſurper to attack him z but 
the enemy was totally routed, dif- 
perſed, and a great carnage made of 
them. The yiQor, purſuing his 


blow, advanced towards Grand Cai- + 
ro, where Murat Bey, with his aſ- 


ſociate Ibrahim, at the head of a 
great army,. compoſed of all the 
braveſt Mamalucks, and the beſt 
troops of Egypt, were waiting fo 
receive him. The enemy were ſo 


vaſtly ſuperior in number, \befides | 


poſſeſſing ſome excellent cavalry, 


and ſo confident in their own cou- £ 


rage, that they deſpiſed the 9 — 13 


whom they conſidered as a deſtined 


* 


rey. 


ſide of the ſuburb of Boulah, The 
Captain Pacha, who never ſeemed 
ſa much in his own element no 


The battle took place in the ap- 
proaches to that great city, on the 
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tory. At ſeventy years 
illuſtrĩous vsteran threw himſelf into 


enemy. His officers and troops, 
fired by the example, fell on with 
fuck fury, that nothing could with- 
ſtaod their impetuoſit7. To what- 
E - 'ever fide the general directed his 
surſe, rout and diſmay were im- 
 _ mediately ſpread around. No vic- 
toy could be more complete. A 
| prodigious ſlaughter was made, the 


- -campbecame'afpoil. Grand Cairo 
became the immediate prize of vic- 


| doryz and the enemy had been ſo 
. confident of ſucceſs, that conſidera- 


dle treaſures were obtained. 
Murat and Ibrahim Bey had the 
fortune, through the excellency of 
_— Arabian _— t6 eſcape to 
the after à long and 
ZY 2 hr exe they had 


danger, and obliged to ſhift their 
of the tiver. The ſurviving Ara- 
bians who adhered. to them had 
good fortune. heir eſcape, how- 
ever, prevented the Captain 1 Pacha's 
triumph from being complete, his 
deſign of eſtabliſhing a new govern- 
ment from being carried into execu- 
tion ; and thie rebel Beys again re- 
covered in ſuch a degree, that they 
were enabled to ſupport a long, 
” bloody, and dangereus war. 
The joy and even tranſport 
which theſe victories excited at Con- 
ſtantinople, after ſo long and 
'- gloomy an age of degradation and 
| © "calamity, could not be eaſily de- 
” ſcribed. Spoils and trophies were 
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| field of battle, led the-Say to vie- 
of age that 


fich-'vew! things, that the people 


1 - the front of the battle, and withall 
tzhde ardour of youth ruſhed ſabre in 
und amidſt the thickeſt ranks of the 


iugitives totally diſperſed, and every 
thing belonging to the enemy's 


more than once been in the utmoſt p 
fide to the other 


Probably = principal ſhare in this 


could ſcarcely believe their eva 
and were neatly beſide themſelvez 
when they did; even. the Porte 
could not conceal its trrumph, and 
ſeemed to recover fome - part of its 
antient countenance. - Ihe appre- 


henſion and diſmay which had lovy | 
been prevalent ſeemed to wear of, 


and an appearance of firmneſs and 
dignity to'take place. Nor-was the 
effect leſs _ its dangerous rivals, 
who were obſerved to fall off conſ- 
derably from that haughty tone and 


authoritative language, which had 


been every day growing more fa- 
miliar; and there ſeemed to be 
ſome inſtant recollection, that the 
manner of dictating to a vaſſal, and 
of converſing with an equal, was in 
ſolne reſpeQs different. Indeed thi; 
alteration in language and manner 
was ſo obſervable, that it was po- 
pularly received as an evidence that 
all differences and jealouſies had 
been done away, and that concord 
and harmony were now to take 
lace. 


their ſituation, the Porte did not re- 
lax in the deſign of encouraging 
arts, ſciences, and learning, among 
the people, and of opening a ney 
day of knowledge to the Ottoman 
nation. Of this diſpoſition a ſtrik- 
ing inſtance was given, in their go- 
ing to the pains and expence of 
procuring proper perfons to under- 
take the great and very difficult taſk, 
of tranſſating the voluminous French 
Encyclopediz into the Turkiſh lan- 


guage. And though the mufti and 


clergy made a violent oppoſition to 
this meaſure, as a kind off 
with . reſpe& to their prophet and 


religion, yet the court- ſeemed | 
determined in its def gn, as to em- 


ploy agents both in France and 
| : g Italy, 


Y 


In all the turmoils and dangers of 


ſacrilege ; 


3 
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that was not in a great degree ru- 


Italy, who were to ſtand at no price 
in purchafing the old plates of that 
work, in order to illuſtrate the 
tranſlation with copies of the origi- 
lh ig 1 5 : 

The emperor ĩs ſodeeplyengaged, 
or takes fo great a Concern in all 
the affairs of Ruſſia and the Porte, 


that any view of their political fitu- 


ation in which he was not included 
would ſeem extremely defective. 


His conduR in the preſent . year 
ſeemed, however, to be ſocntirely 


regulated by that of the former, as 
to afford few marks of diſtinction, 
and to leave but little room for par- 
ticular obſervation. The looſe un- 
ſpecific, claims about limits, and a 
new demarcation of them, inte- 
mixed with continually varying de- 
mands of the ſurrender of Belgrade, 
and of different. parts or the whole of 
the kingdom of Servia, and of 
Turkiſh Groatia and Boſnia, kept 
the ground open for conſtant alter- 
cation and threat and could. not 
fail when the occaſion offered, to 
afford a colour for proceeding to 
any ſuddenextremity that ſeemed to 
promiſe advantage. It was obſerv- 
able, through this courſe of vexa- 


b tious brangling, that the voice of 


the court of Vienna was alternately 


raiſed or lowered, in direct uniſon . 
with that of the court of Peterſ- 


burgh, It had been ſuppoſed by 
many, who did not conſider the lit- 
tle effect which ſuch circumſtances 
produce upon ambition, rhat the 
extraordinary perſonal attentions 
which the Turkiſh commanders and 
governors paid to the emperor, on 
his military tour this year along the 
frontiers, had greatly ſoftened: if 
not entirely changed his diſpoſition 
with reſpeQ to the Ottomans, The 


Turks, indeed, wiſhed, endeavour» 


ed, and would have done any ching 


was that apprehenſion which tied up 


come more prolific, and was conti- 


inous to themſelves, to prevent tas 
becoming a declared enemy; "as us 


their hands with reſpect toRyſha, or 
at leaſt that rendered her fo terrible 
to them. But the means of attain- 
ing that favourite point were nat 
{unfortunately to them) withintheir 
reach. Formidable armies, equal 
reſources, and a proſperous ſtate f 
public affairs, were not to be gained 
by a wiſh. . „ | 

The emperor”s attention was ke ' 
wiſe, as uſual, engaged by a mu- 
tiplicity of internal affairs. - The 
completion, alteration, amendment, 


or retraction of his numberleſs pro- 
jeRs, ſchemes of reform, inſtitutians, 
regulations, and eſtabliſhments, pre- 
ſented fo vaſt and ſo eo 


lex a maſs 
of matter, that its adju an 
the endeavour to reconcile che hese- 
rogeneous and eternally: claſhing 
parts, ſeemed to go beyond the 
comprehenſion of any ſingle mini 


Let the: fertility of invention and 


genius that produced theſe, inſlead 
of being exhauſted, ſeemed to be- 


nually increaſing the magnitude of } 
the maſs, and of courſe adding cs 
the number and ; greatneſs of the 
difficulties, The articles of ecclo- 
ſiaſtical reform and commercial re- 


gulation, branched out into the 


numberleſs ramifications that they {| 
were, ſeemed either of them ſe- 
parately to require che labour af 


an age, along with all the experi- 
ence to be acquired in that time, 
for their completion and ſiaal eſta 
bliſument. 15 1 
A greater and more difficult taſt 
even than theſe. was, however, in 
hand, This was no leſs: chan the 
abrogation of the old laws, and the 
eſtabliſnmeat of 2n-eatire new cade. . - 
| Legiſlation 


extremely ſevere, and in many 


. 


4 \ 
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| Legiſlation is now become an object 
of emulation and ambition, as much 
as conqueſt or victory. Frederic 
and Cathatine 
and thete could be little doubt of 


ned the way; 


their examples eſtabliſhing a fa- 


ſhion. This code was at firſt greatly 
_ cried up for its humanity, from its 

+ having 
ment; but it was ſoon found that 
the commutations were, in many 
inſtances, fo exceedingly fevece, 
that the moſt cruel death would 
Have been comparatively, an dat 


atly or entirely excluded 
m its ſyſtem of puniſh- 


of humanity and mercy. In ſmaller 
crimes too, the puniſhments are 
caſes 
degrading to human nature. But 


"though a cold, auſtere, and cruel 


principle ſeems to pervade the whole 
Sm, its greateſt evil perhaps is, 
chat the modes of trial are fo defec- 


tive, and the inflictions ſo arbitrary, 


that no innoceney of life or charac- 


ter ſeems to afford a ſufficient ſecu- 
rity from the oppreſſion of power, 


9e the malice even of its inferior 
miniſters. . 


n notwith- 


ſttanding this great labour, con- 
_ tinued 
of the emperor's attention. After 
the  numberleſs reforms already 


11 to occupy no ſmall ſhare 


made; it was fill diſcovered that 


more was to be done; and new. 


edis and regulations were _— 
as frequent as ever. One of thefe 
was an order in future for-abridging 


. the divine ſervice, and for the en- 
tire ſuppreſſion of vocal performers 
in choirs; the medical profeſſors 
having diſcovered that this meaſure 
would tend greatly to the health of 
the youth who were ufually em- 
ployed as Choriſters, and the poli- 
ical projectors, that it will afford 
them much time for application to 


; duſtry, 
levelled at ſome of the reforined * 


8 


Gr Ricci W cite the 


edi relates only to convents and 
the regular clergy, at leaſt that it 


does not extend to cathedrals; al-. 


though the wording of it renders 
the ſenſe in that refpect doubtful, 

An edit was likewiſe iſſued, 
commanding all rectors and pariſh 
prielts to make ufe of the verna- 
cular tongue, inſtead of the Latin 
language, in the adminiſtration of 
the ſacraments, The chanting of 
hymns in private houſes was alſo 
thought an ohject of attegtion, and 
accordingly forbidden; as being in- 
troductory to innovations in reli- 
gion, and likewiſe a check to in- 
This order is probably 


congregations. Several proclama- 


tions were publiſhed, enforcing a 


former . deeree for the abo- 
liſhing of holidays; and to give 
them the more certaiff effect pe- 
cuniary mulAs were to be levied 
upon thofe magiſt rates who neg- 
leted to exact a compliance with 
them. | 


The prevalent diſpoſition for the 


reduction of the religious orders 
feemed this year to loſe ſomewhat 


of its primary ſpirit ; the ſappreſ-. 


ſion of ſix or ſeven chapters, with 


the convents of the capuchins, re- 


colle&s, and dominicans, in Styria 
and Carinthia, and of the Franciſ- 
can friars at Vienna, being the 
only inſtances we know of; the 
monaſtery of the latter has been 
converted into a fchool for foldiers 
children. It appeared, by an au- 


thenticated liſt publiſhed this year, 
that 413 monaſteries, and 211 
nunneries, had been fuppreſſed from 
the year 1782 to the roms and 


that the number of conventual 


clergy in the Auſtriaa dominions, 
which, in the year 1779, amounted 
| | to 


ne... Sos eos” ww ar. Yam Oc wy _we4t 


to 64,890,. was reduced ſomething 
more than one-third. 5 1 
But the court of Rome was deſ- 

tined to receive a greater ſhock to 


its power in Germany from another 
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but he was not permitted at all to 
interfere in eccleſiaſtical affairs, and 


was conſidered and treated mere ß 
as a political agent or reſident from 
the _ Another -nuncio had 

abli 5 


L quarter, than all perhaps that it been eſtabliſhed: at Cologne, in the 
ed, had yet ſuſtzined from the emperor, time of the late elector, and his 
ih The German prelacy, taking ad- eontinuance had hitherto been per- 
ja vantage of his ditpoſition, ſeem mitted by the preſent, | although 
tin determined not to loſe the golden he aſſumed an authority, which only 


ſerved to reytve and increaſe the 


of opportunity, which they ſo often 

of before ſought in vain, of calling in diſlike to that character, both with 
10 the great official powers lodged in the reigning prince and with his 
nd his 5 to act in concurrence ecclefaſlica] neighbo urs. 
n- with their own, in emancipating In this ſtate of things, the bigotry 
i. themſelves entirely from the Italian of the fecular court of Munic 

n= yoke in the adminiſtration of eccle» would go to counteratt or overthrow” 
ly faſtical affairs. The right aſſumed the deſigns of the eccleſiaſtical: 
d by- the pope: of interference in princes, who were the only com- 
2 their metropolitan government had petent judges of their ewn rights 
4 nearly at all times, as well long and privileges, and of thoſe things 
J« before, as at and fince the period which related to or affected their 
* of the reformation, been conſidered, vernment, whether temporal or 
k and even {omerimes ſtoutly reſiſted eccleſiaſtical, by officioufly inviting 

d by the. German biſhops, not only a nuncjo to refide in that city, with: 

. as an intolerable grievance, but as a view to his aſſuming a ſupreme 
5 a groſs invaſion of their rights, and eceleſiaſtical juriſdiction over Ba- 


preſſion complained of, 
accordingly that part of the evil 


nuncio at Vienna, which was pro- 
bably in reverence to the memory 


a badge of ſervitude which they 


very unwillingly wore, 


The refidence of nuncios, who 


were the pope's immediate inſtru- 
ments, and the eccleſiaſtical Juriſ- 


dition which they aſſumed, were 


conſidered as ſumming up in them» 
ſelves the whole amaunt of the griev- 
ance, and as being the ſtanding 
monuments of the Wong and op- 
is was 


which it was in contemplation firſt 
to ſhake off. "The emperor, not- 
withſtanding all his reforms, ſtill 


permitted the continuance 'of the 


and character of the late empre 
queen, whoſe attachment to the 
holy ſee was univerfally. known; 


varia and the Palatinate, under the 


immediate ſanction of the'cleftoral |; 
power. Upon the firſt intelligene: 
ol this deſign, the elector of Mentz/, 
and the archbiſhop. of Saltzbur * ; 
took the alarm, and immediat 2 | 


* 


applied to the emperor for his © 


the preſervation df their rights. | 


That prince accordingly publiſh-! 


ed throu hout the empire a docu- 5 


ment under the title of a memotial, 


upon the ſubject; in which, 14 ; 


reciting the application, and 
motives to it, 
to be his duty, as the ſupreme 

tron of the Germanic conſtitution 
in church and ſtate, to grant the 


rotection required; and that as he 
ad never failed in any inſtance in 
giving the fulleſt proofs of his pa- 


triotic 
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eib zeal for the welfare and ſup- 


port of both, ſo it behoves bim in 


L. op prathnr; as a good friend to his 


gratious brother and aſſociate, 


che eſector of Mentz, not only to 


maintair he rights of biftops 


ap to contribute, with all his- 
ight, to their recovering all ſuch 


hte 28 they had been originally 
niit led to, of which they have been 
fed for many centuries, and 


_  thelofs of which was occaſioned by 
| Teinporary accidents, and unwar- 


xx$2ble encroachments: 


Tur de was therefore refolvet 
1 mike known to the whole em- 


pire, in the cleareſt and moſt ex- 


Fieit manner, his way of thinking 
en that ſubject; und alſo to declare 

wt the court of Rome, that he will 
mever ſuffer any prelates of the em- 
Fre to be any ways annoyed in the 


free exercife of their metropolitan 


nu, which chey bold from God 


and the church - that: he means to 


doo en the nunciok as fe many en- 


ſtum the pope, both in poli- 


— matters, and in fuch cafes 28 
were immediately coneern him as 
E head of the church that he abſo- 
| Iutety cannot permit their Having 


m future any: juriſdiction in eccie-' 
faſtical matters nor can ke allow 
them to preſſde in any private court 


'of judicature. He then earneſtly: 
| exborrs the prelates, in the terms 
ef dearly beloved, that as he thus 


imparts to them his real ſentiments, 
they will, on their fide, reſiſt all 


attempts upon their metropolitan 


viglits, as well as choſe of their 
fulfragans, and ſternly to oppoſe 


all encroachments and uſyrpations 


| which the court of Rome might be 
- guilty of againſt their rights and 


government 2 in doing which he 


| gives them the moſt poſitive aſſu- 


rances of the imperial protection in 


its utmoſt extent, He concludes by 
declaring, that he will be ſtrictly 
attentive to all queſtions concern- 
ing benefices, in order to keep up 
to the very letter the ceclefiafticat 
conſtitutions peculiar to the Ger- 
manic body. e 
It was not very long after the 
publicacion of this memorial, when, 


- 


at à conference held by the eccle- 


faftical. princes of the empire at 
Ratiſbon, the following reſofutions 
were debared,; and (according to 


the moſt authentic information we 


are able to procure} received the 
aſſent of the convention. To with- 


draw themſelves entirely from the 


juriſdiction of the pope in their 
eccleſiaſtical government. To ac- 


knowledge no other ſupreme than 


the empevor.— To revive the antient 
complaints of the Getman nation 


againft the encroachments ef the 


holy ſee; and to claim his protec- 


tion for the reſtoration of alk their 


former rights to the German bi- 
ſhops. And, to eſtabliſn new re- 
gulations relative to eccleſiaſtical 
discipline 


Thus did the raſh and untimely 
interference of a miſguided prince 


in its favour accelerate that final 


overthrow to the power of the court 


of Rome, which might otherwiſe, 
perhaps, have been yet for fome 
tithe longer evaded xz; and thus was 
an end put, in the year 1786, to that 
domination in Germany, which ſhe 
had for ſo many ages ſucceſhvely 
maintains. 


* 
9 
2 


focieties of free · ma ſons; upon thoſe 
in his German dominions he im- 
poſed ſeveral teſtfĩctions which muſt 


to them ba exceedingly pa 


- 


The emperor, notwithſlanding 
the multiplicity of his objects o 
reform, did not overlook even the 


and though he acknowledged him- | 


ſelf totally ignorant of their myſ- 
teries, (an ignorance which he de- 
cared his full determination of con- 
tinuing in) and acknowledged his 
having known or heard of benefits 
ariſing from the inſtitution, yet the 
language of the regulations con- 
veyed implications of an odious or 
degrading nature againſt them. 
Their ſocieties in Germany, beſides 
being very numerous, abounding 
with names of high rank and con- 
ideration, great intereſt was uſed 
to prevent the obnoxious - paſſages 
from making their way into the 
world, by propoſing to ſubſtitute 
other terms, which would produce 
the ſame effect, without the ſting 
of implication z but no relaxation 
whatever could be obtained, and 
the edi& was publiſhed in its ori- 
inal form. Their brethren in the 
Netherlands were, however, ſtill 


leſs fortunate, the order there being 


entirely aboliſhed (fo far as power 
could reach to do it) and their fy- 
ture aſſembling prohibited. 

This prince, beſides the ſignal 
benefits which he hadibefore con- 
ferred on the Jews, engaged ſo 
warmly this year 1n * 
28 to write letters himſelf to the 
different trading and handyeraft 
corporations of Vienna, requeſting 
that their youth might be received 
as apprentices in the various trades 
and callings of that city. [24s 

The ruinous vice of gaming, fo 
deſtructive in all places, and ſo dif- 


icult, if not impoſſible, to be en- 


tirely reſtrained in any, has, poſſi- 
bly ; from that very circumſtance, 
excited the indignation” of . Joſeph 
(who. wilt not admit any difficulty 
to ſtand in the way of reform) in 


the higheſt degree. All games of 
Chance are particularly prohibited 


- 
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under the ſevereft penalties z and 

fo rigidly is the law enforced, that 
eleven officers of grenadiers were, 
in a fingle inftance, not only de- 
prived of their commiſſions, but de- 
graded to the humiliating condition 
of ſerving in the ranks as common 


ſoldiers: a puniſhment which we 


Hitherto conceived to Have been pe- 
culiar to the Ruſſian ſervice. 


It would have been more curious, 


if there had not been previous in- 

ſtances of it, that the -emperor, 
who in the commencement of his 
-reign held out ſuch unlimited free- 


dom, as well as protection to the 


-preſs, ſhould now iſſue an order 
totally forbidding any mention 
whatever of the Germanic league, 
or of the exchange of Bavaria, in 
any publication within his domi - 
nions. It was, however, rendered 
rather ſingular by the circumſtance 


that a celebrated court writer had 


juſt finiſhed and prepared for the 
preſs an elaborate treatiſe, intend» 
ed to overthrow every thing that 
had ever been advanced, whether 
againſt the propoſed exchange, or 


in juſtification of the Germanic 


eague. e eee 
The uſual diſpoſition to ne ar- 
rangement, or perhaps, with more 
propriety, the uſual prevalent de- 
fire of rendering every thing within 
his dominions perfcaly Auſtrian, 
as well with reſpect to 2 
as 8 = 8 — tuall 
preparing the people by degrees 
lie rhe . into — other, 
appeared this year in the Nether 
lands, as we have ſeen it before - 
did in Hungary. Theſe confined 
provinces are to be apportioned into 
circles; but as Germany in its 
antient and moſt extended ſtate was 
circumſcribed within ten circles, in 
a corner of one of which theſe 22 
| .”" has 


then included, fo, in due gradation, 

the Netherlands are now to be com- 
p; iſed in nine. By this means the 
people in each circle will not only 
| pete into the enjoyment of 
ſuch portion of ſplendour and ha p- 
pineſs as may be ſuppoſed incident 
to a diſtint government, but they 


will like wiſe (as it is fondly con- 


.\ ceived). by degrees loſe all vexa- 
tious tecollection of their former 
gdvernments and condition; for 
it cannot be forgotten, how great 
are the effects of terms, as diſ- 
tinguiſhed. from ideas, both in fa- 
eilitating the government of man- 
- kind, and in rendering them intrac- 
table to it. The Auſtriun Lom- 
bardy is to undergo a ſimilar ar- 
tangement, and to be tortured in- 
to eight diviſions; which will un- 
douhtedly ſerve to increaſe the local 
ſell-· importance of the people, how- 
ever deficient it may prove in ex- 
tending their improvements, or 1n 
promoting their proſperity. | 
The ſpitit of innovation con- 
tiges ſtill to ſbewitſelf in Hun- 
Say in ſmall matters as well as in 
great, of which a, freſh inſtance was 
given in removing the courts of 
Juſtice, and +hS ſeat of government, 


f from Preſburgi back to Buda, the 


ant ient capital of that kingdom, 
from which they had been removed 
about two centuries ago, upon that 
city's falling into the hands of the 
Turks. It is, however, to be ob- 
ſerved, that Buda ſeemed deſigned 
by nature. for being the capital of 
that country; that its ſituation is 
much more centrical than that af 
Preſburgh z and that the motive for 
aà predilection for the latter could 
only proceed from its vicinity to 


Vienna, by which it was immedi- 


ately under the eye of the court. 
It was not to be expected that 
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the ſame keen eye, from which 
other object of regulation coil 
eſcape, would ſuffer the numey 
body of proſtitutes in Vienna n 
paſs unnoticed, They are noweon 
e to take up their refidence j 
our large buildings affizned fy 
the pur fe, and are totally di 
22 rom appearing in the 
reets in their profeſſional chan 
ter. A ſuppreſſed convent is (i 
to be one of the buildings afſigne 
to this order of nuns.—Such i; th 
mixture of burleſque which accon 
prime this activity of regulatin 
th civil and religious! 
But notwithſtanding the mull. 
plicity of domeſtic buſineſs in which 
the emperor ſeemed entirely in. 
merſed, it did not prevent his py- 
ing the moſt watchful attention i 
the affairs and diſtractions of Hd. 
land. It was not, however, under. 
ſtood, that he ſurveyed the conds 
tion of that republis by any mean 
with a friendly eye. On the cov 
trary, diſputes were raiſed relatin 
to the navigation of the Swin, an 
every petty occaſion ſeized which 
could afford room for diſpute, A 
the ſame time, a public requel 
made by the ſtates general to th 
government of the Auſtrian Neth 
lands, for liberty te export Dutch 
herrings to Oſtend, was rejected 
the emperor himſelf, in terms tit 
moſt peremptory as well as laconlc 
that could be cevifed, 
In defiance of the ſo lately cin 
cluded treaty of peace, and app 
rently of friendſhip, a new and ſe 
rious claim was likewiſe preparcd 
and ready to be enforced when tf 
proper ſęa ſon arrived. This wai 
renewal of the claim upon the Ea 
Iadia trade, which a Mr. Rancoit 
was employed to juſtify ina tre- 
tiſe publiſked for the purpoſ 
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Lis writer was not content to reſt by the treaty of Munſter and all | 


ichn 


cou te juſtice: of the claim upon the former ones, but by the late treaty 
ner atural and inalienable rights of the of 1785, one of whoſe principal 
na ol luſtrian Netherlands to a ſhare in objects, on one fide, had been en- 
en ba commerce, but he wndertook tirely to do away that claim, and 
ice ine prove that thoſe rights had deen thereby finally cloſe the diſpute. 

d fofconiirmed and edlen, not paly : | Fs 
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n N 
Death of the hing of Pruſſia. Some acconnt of that prince, Hoſpitals. 
for diſtreſſed old age of all nations endewved by him in Berlin. Temper and 
diſpefition ſoftened and rendered more kindly by age. Leaves his ſucceſſor 


tic the beſt ſecurities to a kingdomyan a full treaſury, excellent armies, and ſub- 

jeds flronely attached to the government. Popular meaſures purſued by 
wii be preſent ting. Reſtores the German langnage to its proper place, inthe 
hich room of the French, which had been uſed at court, and in all public tranſ= 
in. 2:7ions, during the late reign, Patronizes the native literature as well as 
N /angnage. Prohibits irreligious publications. Forbids duelling, atdereds 
n to a court of honour, Perſecution of the free-maſons by the Elector Palatine, 
Hob eccaſions M. de Born indignantly to return his diplamas, and to abandon 
der-W the academy of ſciences at Munich. — Northern kingdoms, Dearth, and 
nd-B its conſequent diſtreſſes, coutinuedin both, Diet held at Stockholm, after an 


1eany intermiſfizn of eight years. King of Saveden aboliſhes the torture. Daniſh 
Eaft India company reſign their 72 into the hands of the king. Junction 
between the Baltic aud ocean, by a navigable canal drawn acreſs the 


and ninſula of Jutland. — France, Commercial treaty with England. Atten- 
hcl „en ee Her marine and commerce. Stupendous words carrying on at Cher 

b bur gh, in order to render it @ great naval arſenal. King wiſts that 
uel place, Religious prejudices happily wearing away. Foreigners of all re- 
the ligious per ſuaſious and countries invited to ſettle in the kingdom, with the 


privileges of purchaſing lands, and of enjoying the rights of citizens, Co- 
lan of quakers and baptiſts arrive from North America, to ſettle at Dun- 
dirk. Great encouragement to foreign merchants, artiſts, and manufacturer: 
to ſettle in France. Meaſures already adopted in favour of the native pro- 
teflants, to be conſidered as a happy opening towards their reſtoratien in a 
more perfect degree to the rights of citizens.” Zdid is favour of the pea- 
ſantry. Edict in favour of the ſubjed with reſpet to perſonal arreſti, and 

the ſeizure or detainer of his property, under the lecal authority of cities 
and corporations in which he is not a reſident. Singular inſtance of a Free | 
Black of the Ile of France, being elected a Ea e member of the 
rojal academy of ſciencet. _ | oh 


THERE was no event that great Frederick, the illuſttious king 
marked the year of which of Pruſſia, If he was not the found- 
ve treat in ſuch ſtriking and inde- er of an empire, he accompliſhed à 
{ble colours, as the death of the more arduous taſk than even that, 
Vox. XXVIII. 8 under 
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under its uſually concurrent circum- 
ſtances, has generally proved: for, 
ſurrounded as he was b 2 
and jealous potentates, * ed of 


time when diſcipline and the art of 
war were * to have been 
already carried to their ultimate 


* 


the powers of ſuperior genius and 
' ability, raiſed a ſcattered, ill- ſorted, 
disjointed dominion, into the firſt 
rank of power, glory, and renown; 
and the newly-founded kingdom of 
| Prufha ſoon an auſ- 
mankind, FS 
But though he muſt always be 
conſidered as one of the greateſt 
= captains and maſters of the art of 
war that ever lived, and as having 
: carried military diſcipline and fiel 
evolution to a degree of perfection 
| before unthought of, and which is 
now the great object of imitation 

with all martial nations; his mind 


was too comprehenſive, and his ge- 
nias too vaſt, to be confined to tac- 


tics, or the buſineſs of the field; 
and he ſhone forth at the ſame time 
with no leſs ambition of fame, in 
all the different characters of legiſy 
"= ag hiſtorian, poet, and philoſo- 
pPher, by 
x Tn the courſe of his long and ex- 
. geedingly hard fought wars, con- 
tending” 
d, and with ſome of the firlt ge- 
nerals and greateſt nations, he ff. 
- _ Fained with unfeeting 
and an unconquerable fortitude, the 
EF moſt diſmal reverſes of fortune that 
perhaps have eyer been experienced 
and recovered by any commander; 
he having been 3 and ſud- 
daeenly depreſſed from the higheſt 
pinnacle of ſueceſs tothe lowelt ex- 


— 


immenſe ſtanding armies, and at 2 


point of perfection, he, merely by - dangers : fortune again ſmiled, and 


pices, the terror or admiration of 


parts, and we ſhall perhaps find 


and generous nature to any that he 


againſt. a combination of 
ab! Arbor rage ſeldom been equal. 
e 0 were free from many of the defeds 


conſtancy, 


his intere 


/ 


treme of diſtreſs and adverſity in. 
ſomuch that even the continuance 
of his exiſtence as a ſovereign wiz 
more thanonce a queſtion ſufficient. 
ly dubious. Through à noble per. 
ſeverance, and the ſtrenuous exer. 
tions of his admirable genius, he 
ſill ſurmounted his difficulties and 


ſeemed only to plunge him in ad. 
verſity, that he might riſe with 
brighter glory. | 

In eſtimates of real character we 
muſt neceſſarily take mankind ſuch 
as they are, compounds of good 
and of evil, of great and of little; 
we ſhould in vain look for reſem, 
blances to thoſe imaginary heroes, 
who are repreſented as ſo bedizened 
with virtues, that nothing like na- 
ture or truth can be perceived about 
them; and the picture exhibits, a 
the poet happily obſerves, * thoſe 
faultleſs montters which the world 
ne'er ſaw. On the contrary, the 
ſhades in Frederick*s character were 
as ſtrongly marked as the bright 


that his great qualities had even 
more than their due . of 
alloy. There certainly have been 

reat captains and conquerors, who 
afforded ſuperior inſtances ofa noble 


had the fortune of exhibiting ; who 
were happily better calculated 0 
excite the affection as well as the 
admiration of mankind z and who 


of his charaQter,—To ſay that his 
ambition was boundleſs, would be 
no more than ſaying that he held 
the vice common to great fituar 
tions; but his ambition aſſorted too 
much with rapacity to captivate the 
imagination, as it otherwiſe might 
have done z and he looked vey 
& chan bis fame jo. 


o 
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means which he ſometimes uſed for 
ke attainment af his objects. 
it economy, indeed, was: indi {= 


Lay: enſably necefſary to the peculiarity 
„ be bis ficuntion, and to the ſupport 
and fuch prodigious armies, with 


jeans which would have been to- 
ly inadequate in any other hands: 
ut he puſhed this virtue too far 
wards the oppofite extreme, fo as 
pcarry too much the appearance of 


r we anc 
ſuch &grading parſimony z and it muſt 
good i acknowledged, by thoſe who pay 
ttle; e greateſt reſpect to his eminent 


ities, that he was more fond of 
pd than correſponds: with the eſta- 
liſhed ideas of a great man, = 
Frederick could brook no oppoſi- 


> Nas 

bout Wir to bis will either in word or in 
87 20 lon; was to the laſt degree im- 
thoſe able in his reſentments; and 
ror I Pieriting from nature, as well as 


knving from education and exam- 


potic, and occaſionally cruel, it 
buld not be expeQed that it would 
ve been leſſened by the horrors 
ad carnage of war, any more than 


been WW) the continual perſonal enforce- 
who em in peace of that auſtere mi- 
noble ey diſcipline eſtabi iſned by him- 
it he which was as unequalled in its 


wur and ſeverity, as in all other 


ed e eds; and by which, man being 
the iced to the ſtate of a living ma- 
who ne, was conſidered and treated 
fed brely as ſuch, EB PROVE; 
t his bat the latter part of his life 


ned calculated to make amends 
mankind for all the tavage and 


4 too oned in the foregoing z to give 
e the fv colour to his character; and 
night t a ſoftening ſhade of benig- 
te to Joer all its parts. He became 
"the © lather as well as the legiſlator 


{ 15 ſubjects; and to- them the 
of human nature ſeemed over- 


4 


, a diſpoſition extremely harſh, 


dation which his ambition had 


center of 


iy in. his compoſition. The 
8 I 3 - 
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extraordinary expences to which he 
went in peopling and cultivating 
the ſterile or deſert waſtes which ex- 
tended over ſuch vaſt tracts of his 
dominions, were only limited by the 
extent and-number of the objects to 
which they were applicable, For 
though his attention was in a conſi- 
derable degree directed to almoſt 


every branch of improvement, yet 


agriculture was his great and fa- 


vourite object; and he accordingly 


adopted every meaſure that could 
—_ the huſbandman eaſy aud 
comfortable in his circumſtances, 
and ſecure in the poſſeſſion of his 
YTroperty. And if he deſerves praiſe 


ar having attained- theſe ends in 
parts of 
his career, it muſt ſurely be conſi- . 


the latter and more ſerene 


dered as the greater glory of his 
reign, and one peculiar to himſelf, 
that when moſt unfortunate in war, 
and when moſt oppreſſed by an un- 
equalled combination of hoſtile pow- 
er, yet, that in all the ſingular diſ- 
treſſes to which he was at thoſe ſea : 
ſons reduced, his provident fore 
ſight had provided ſuch ample te- 
ſources for every evil that could en- 


ſue, that he never burthened' his 
ſubjeQs with the addition of a ſingle 


tax, or the demand of a benevo- 
lence ; ſo that his dominions, if it 
had not been for the cruel depre- 
dations of his numerous enemies, 


would have borne the ſame appear- 


ance as in a ſeaſon of 
ace, e I i 

And when, latterly, che dreadful 
inundations and other calamitous 
effects of unuſual and untoward ſea- 

ſons, had ſpread ruin and deſolation 
as well through his dominions, as 
all the regions of the north and 
* the ſums of mo- 
ney which he beſtowed, not merely 
to relieve but to reſtore the num- 
berleſs ſufferers, and, as it were, 
com- 
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completely to remedy the evils of 
nature, were ſo immenſe, as nearly 
to exceed credibility ; and perhaps 
exceeded any former known inſtance 
of royal beneyolence. It ſeemed 


indeed ſcarcely credible, that the 


ame hang which had fo long been 
N Fharged with a contracted parſimo- 
ny, ſhould now, when the great oc- 
caſion offered, exceed all others in 
wnificence and bounty. It muſt 
ikewiſe ever be received 232 ſtand- 
ing monument both of attention to 
the good of his ſubjects, and of the 
excetlent principles of his admini- 
ſtiration, that notwithſtanding the 
| 9g on and peculiar circumſtances 
| of his wars, the =o mugen of his 
dominions had been more than 
doubled in his reign, and that 4 far 
' Freater' proportional increaſe took 
place in their foreign trade, and in 


* - the: number and tonnage of their 


ſhipping. | 
As we neyer had before, and as 
our age will hardly again afford us 
an opportunity of deſcribing an- 
other ſuch man, we are the leſs ap- 
prehenſive of having dwelt too long 
upon ſo favourite a ſubjec. 
This great prince departed the 
preſent life on the 17th of Auguſt, 
1786, in the 75th year of his age; 


a ſurpriſing age, whether we conſi- 


der it witk reſpect to the greatneſs, 


number, and ſplendour of its ac- 
tions, the dangers to which it had 
been expoted, or the unequalled ex- 
eriijons of body and mind, by which, 
through a long reign of more than 
forty-fix years, it had been conti- 
nually exhauſted, | 
' His decline had for ſome time 
been ſo rapid, that the event was 
eaſily foreſeen; yet, under the joint 
reſſure of an aſthma, dropſy, and 
lethargy, the former of which had 
for ſome time rendered him inca- 
pable of repoſe in a bed, he dif- 


/ — 
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become more tigid, harſh; ande 


it would prove the ſignal for i 


yet much deveioped ; an 


\ 


played in the intervals his priſi 
vigour of mind, and all. his uf 
ſerenity and chearfulneſs in comet 
ſation ; neveruttering the leaſt con 
plaint, nor ſhewing the ſmalleſt & 
gree either of regret or jmpatien 
at his condition; and on the rt 
only two days before his death, | 
ſent for his cabinet ſecretaries; 
four o'clock in the morning, u 
tranſacted buſineſs for three hoy 
with them; but in the evening 
that day the ſomnolency retume 
nd he continued nearly in a ſtate 
inſenſibility until his death. 
It was a curious if not fingul 
circumſtance, that as the king be 
gan himſelf perfonally to feel th 
infirmities and incommodities ( 
age, it touched his ſympathy 
ſtrongly for the diſtreſſes of they 
provided in that calamitous cond 
tion, that he immediately found 
two hoſpitals in Berlin for ther 
ception of helpleſs. old age, in; 
caſes whatever, without regard 
nation, religion, or ſex. | 
There were numerous other | 
ſtances of his temper and diſpoſii 
being greatly ſoftened ' by age; 
circùmſtance very unufual in m 
kind. and almoſt without exam 
in conque rors; who ſo gener 


preſſive, and too frequently dex 
nerate into abſolute cruelty att 
ſeaſon of life. e 
The attention of all Europe! 
been long drawn to the conte 
plation of this expected ev 
and of its probable or poſſible ca 
ſequences. Many apprehended 


mediate war, and perhaps lead 
great political revolutions. 
character of his nephew and 
ceſſor, the preſent: king, Po | 
eaſily ſeen that a new king 


which had riſen ſuddenly to ſuch 
uncxampled power and greatneſs as 
ſerved to excite the Jealouſy or ap- 
prehenſion of all its neighbours, 
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man, would require abilities not 
much inferior to withſtand the 
ſhocks, to which it might be lia- 
ble upon the loſs of its tutelary 
guardian and genius. The danger 
appeared the greater, as its neareſt 


nz, u and moſt potent neighbour, be- 
e hou [des other great political differ- 
ening ol ences, and his finding Pruſſia al- 
ume moſt conſtantly in his way in the 
tate proſecution of his ambitious views, 


was himſelf the greateſt ſufferer by 
her greatneſs; and was well known 
to be of a character not much diſ- 
poſed to forgive or forget fo grievous 
2 loſs as that of Sileſia. 2 
The new government was, how- 
ever, conducted with ſo much regu- 
larity and ſteadineſs, and retained 
ſo much of its ancient appearance 
and character, that no opening was 
made, nor encouragement given, 
for any of the apprehended dangers 
or evils to.take 4 Indeed the 
late King had bequeathed the moſt 
effectual ſecurities to his ſucceſſor 
for the preſervation of his domi- 
nions, which human wiſdom could 
pror ide or deviſe, by leaving him 
full treaſury, the fineſt army, 
without exception, in the world, 
and a people enthuſiaſtically attach- 
ed to his government and memory. 
A ſtriking inſtance of the latter was 
afforded in the diſpoſal of his old 
wardrobe, which was ſo meanly pro- 
ded, that the whole, including * 
clothes and linen, was ſold to the 
Jews for 400 rix-dollars* ; but the 
eagerneſs of the people to poſſeſs 
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merely through the abilities of one 


.* The rix-dollar is about 35. 6d. Eogliſh. 
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any thing that had once belonged to 
their old hero was fo great, that 


the Jews made more than as many | 
thouſands of their purchaſe; and 


the ſmalleſt article of his wear was 
preſerved as an invaluable relick, 
As novelty poſſeſſes charms that 
captivate all mankind, ſo innova- 
tions, in a certain degree, are per- 
haps adopted with propriety at the 
acceſſion of a new ſovereign, eſpe- 
cially after a long reign; and what- 
ever the wiſdom of the preceding 
adminiſtration may be, there ever 
will be particular inſtances in which 
they may be neceſfary, and accord- 
ingly adopted with advantage. Po- 
pularity was likewiſe the more ne- 
ceſſary in the preſent inſtance, not 
only from the predileQion ef the 
people for the late reign,” but that 
the preſent ſovereign had hitherto 


no opportunity of diſcloſing - his 


public diſpoſition and character. 
No event or act of the late 

reign was fo univerſally unpopular 

throughout Germany, as his pre- 


dilection for the French language, 
and the decided preference which 


he upon all occaſions gave to the li- 
terature of that nation. The nu- 
merous German literati in particu- 
lar could not but be grievouſly af 
feed by it, and indeed every true 
patriot, from whatever part of that 
wide empire he derived his exiſt- 
ence, muſt have felt it ſenſibly, as 
an inſult offered, and a glaring con- 
tempt ſhewn to his language and 
country, This predilection the king 
derived from his early acquaintance 


and intercourſe with French poets 
and philoſophers of the modern 


ſtamp, to whom he was likewiſe in- 
debted for other prejudiees and prin- 


* 
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ciples . 
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Eiples ſtill more injurious and un- would not even read their produc. 

- fortunate; particularly that indif- tions if in the vernacular tongue, 

_ ference (to call it by the ſofteſt Nothing then could be more 
5 755 with reſpect to religion, pular, or more generally gratify. 
F hich ſtuck to him through life, ing, than the new. king's declary. 
and was the great blemiſh of his tion in council, that ““ German; 
chatacter. wee are, and Germans J mean ve 
It muſt, however, be remember- ſhall continue; at the fame tine 


- 


ed, chat the German writers in the giving ditectioss that their native 


late _ earlier days, were of a language ſhould reſume its natural 
very different caſt and character rank and ſtation, from which it had 


” from thoſe who have ſince fo far ad- been for near half a century de. 
 , Vanced literature aud ſcience, have graded by the uſarping French; 
| Qohe ſo much honour to their the latter only having been during 
country by their genius and re- that time ſpoken at court, addreſſed 
ſearches, and who by their ſucceſs- in letters to the king, uſed in all 

ful. introduction of the poetic muſes public offices and tranſactions, and 

, have uſed the moſt effectual means even in the academies. Of theſe, 
for ſoftening and wearing down the the royal academy of ſciences was 


|  rouglineſs of their native tongue, compoſed almoſt entirely of French- 


On the contrary, at and for a con- men; but the king now ordered 
— fiderable time after his acceſſion, three Germans to be received in it, 
Aluaboriouſneſs and fidelity were the and public diſcourſes to be occa- 
Chief praiſes that could be beſtowed ſionally delivered in the Teutonic, 
on the German writers; their works To ſhew his attention to the native 
were proverbially verboſe and hea- literature, he ſettled a handſome 
vy they had not yet applied with penſion for life upon Mr, Ramler, 
any ſucceſs to the Belles Lettres; the celebrated Gelinai lyric poet; 
and their poetry, particularly the and received in the moſt favour- 
dramatic, was barbarous. Early able manner the congratulator) 
prejudices are with difficulty ſhaken verſes which were addreſſed to 
off, and as life advances, the diſ- him by profeſſor Gletm, and other 
[ 8 to that endeavour gegerally men of learning, who all made it 
leſſens. Frederick had early made a point to write them in the native 
hmſelf a party in the affair, by eri- language. The late king had like · 
tieiſms on, and himſelf writing a- wiſe placed the collection of the 
Saint, tae German ſtudies and lite - taxes and duties, particularly thoſe 
rature. Having thus declared him- on tobacco, almoſt excluſively in 
felf, lie was too proud and too te- the hands of Frenchmen; but they 
| Hactous of his opinion ever to relin- were now generally, if not univer- 
—gquiſh it, and would neither obſerve fally, replaced by Germans, and 
| or examine the wonderful change the foreigners humanely allowed 
3 and improvement which was taking penfions. | EET 
place in both, And fo far was he The new king ſtrictly prohibited 
from affording favour er encourage- all publications tending to excite 3 
meat to the writers who were thus contempt or indifference for religi. 
reforming the language and taſte of on: obſerving that he had marked 
their country, that it is ſaid, he with great concern the progreſs - 
3 fees 13 impie 


-iniety and prophaneneſs on the 
«4 hand; we oy enthufiaſm on the 
ather, which were making ſuch ra- 
did advances among the people: 
1nd which he attributed in a great 
legree to the multiplicity of theſe 
publications. He declared that he 
would not have his ſubjeQs cor- 
ſudted either by fanatics of atheiſts; 
tor madmen to enrich themſelves 
ind the bookſellers at the e 
of religion. He likewiſe paſſed a 
ſevere law againſt duelling in all 
caſes whatever; and erected a court 
ot tribunal of honour to take cogni- 
zance of thoſe diſputes or differ- 
ences which might lead to that re- 
fort. - | . 5 
Upon the whole, every thing that 
las yet appeared ſerves to indicate 
a happy and proſperous reign to 
that kingdom; and as the mon- 
archy is now thoroughly formed 
and eſtabliſhed, if it ſhould not 
prove ſo ſplendid as the —_— 
It will be ſo much the better for the 
people, 25 : 
So happy a tranquillity prevails 
in the other s of Germany, 
that the perſecution of the free - 
maſons by the ele tor palatine be- 
came an object of notice. That 
prince, who ſeems in many re- 
9 to have departed ſtrangely 
tom that conduct and character 


which gained him ſo much applauſe 


during his reſidence at Manheim, 
adopted, towards the cloſe of the- 
preceding year, a determination 
to exterminate free-maſonry en- 


tirely from his dominions; nor 
could even the protection of the 


muſes fave the academy of ſciences 
it Munich from this ſpirit of barba- 
rous perſecution. © © © 
The celebrated M. de Born of 
Vienna, one of the moſt diſtin- 
puſhed literary characters in Ger- 


nce 1 
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many, was a feſident member of 
that academy, and had a principal 
ſhare in retrieving it from that ſtate 
- d rages 1 which * oy fal · 
en, during that long night of igno- 
rance and bigotry, which ſo pecu- 
liarly overſpreads Bavaria. That 
gentleman was a known and avow- 
ed free · maſon; and the preſident 
was obliged to write to him, deſir- 
remptorily that he ſhouid 
within eight days declare, whether 
he would renounce and withdraw 
himſelf from the pernicious myſ- 
teries of that fraternity, To this 
M. de Born returned an immediate 
anſwer, © That fo far from relin- 


* quiſhing the principles, he ſhould 


«& ever glory in the name of free- 
% maſon; a name that ſhould mark 
every man that bears it with ſu- 


. perior probity 3 for its principles 


«« enjoin a more vigilant diſcharge 
c“ of the duties we owe to our Cre- 
&« ator, a more ſtrict fidelity to the 
« ſovereign, and a more enlarged 
cc and active benevolence to our 
« fellow creatures, in ſquaring out 
&« conduct thereby. However, to 


cc free myſelf at once from your 


& juriſdiction, I herewith return 
you all my diplomas, and —_ 
« you may ſtrike out my name from 
« the liſt of your academicians.” 
Thus has the academy loſt its prin- 
cipal ornament and hanour, and 
Bavaria may again eh 7 its uſual 
darkneſs and proverblal ſtupidity, 
The twonorthern Eingdoms have 
not preſented much matter of poli» 


tical obſervation in the courſe of the 


year of which we treat. The fa- 
mine and other calamities, which ſo 
much afflicted the people in both 
kingdoms, were rather increaſed. 


than diminiſhed in this year; and © 


though every where gtievous, were 
in the more remote or detached 
{£} 4 . Provinces 


1 
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provinces of either dreadful to con- 


template. Even in thoſe parts of 


Penmark, which were the beſt fitu- 
ated. for receiving foreign aid and 
ſupply, and in the very ſeat of go- 
vernment, which afforded the Feſt 
means for ,procuring it, the wants 
of the people were, notwithſtand- 
ing, ſo extreme, that it was eſti- 
mated, that above a thouſand arti- 
ficers emigrated from the city of 
Copenhagen only in the courſe of 
the year. And the emigration from 
other parts of the kingdom was fo 
great, that not leſs than ſeven or 
eight thouſand of the moſt labori- 
dus and uſeful part of the people 
applied to the Ruſſian miniſter, 
within only the firſt three months 
of the year, for thoſe encourage- 
ments and means of tranſportation 
Which were allotted to thoſe who 
would proceed to people Cherſon, 
and other of the new colonies and 
ſettlements in thoſe quarters. If 
ſuch was the condition in the heart 
of Denmark, how muſt it have been 
in the remote provinces, and ſtill 
more in thoſe of Sweden, which 
are farther from relief. and more 
ſhut in from the world ?*” _ 
__-Therefuſal of the cuſtomary ſup- 
lies of grain from Livonia, which 
, Jo dreadfully and irremediably in- 
creaſed the diſtreſſes of the people, 
could not but ſink deeply into the 
mind of the court of Stockholm. 
A viſible coolneſs and jealouſy had 
for ſoine<time been growing, and 
ſeemed much . between 
Sweden and the court of Peterſburgh. 
Beſides any other cauſes of coolneſs, 


Jealouſy, or ſuſpicion, the king kept 


his army in better condition, and 
went greater lengths in improving 
and increafivg his naval force, than 
could at all be pleaſing to his great 
and ambitious neighbour, Indeed, 


however, ſhe may be ſuppoſed ij 
conſider abſolute power, when veſ. 
ed in her own hands, ſhe was litt 
ſatisfied with that revolution which 
placed fo great a ſhare of it in his; 
and however neceſſary it was tocon. 
form outwardly to an evil which 
was not. apprehended until it wx 
too late for a remedy, it was not to 
be ſuppoſed that fo unthought of 
and eminent a diſplay of dexterity 
and dangerous ambition, ſhould x 
all lefſen her watchfulnefs of his fu. 
ture conduct, or in any degree dil. 
pole her to regard him with the leſ 
Jealous eye. | 
Whether it proceeded from an 
apprehenſion of any approaching 
foreign danger; from the diſtreſs 
of the people, or from a complica- 
tion of. theſe with other cauſes, iz 
uncertain, - but * diet bre year 
s held at Stockholm, be- 
May 1760. ing the firſt that had 
taken- place fince that which con- 
firmed the late revolution in the 
eee, eight years before.— 
The greateſt apparent cordiality 
prevailed between the king and 
the ſtates at this meeting. In his 
ſpeech to them ſome oblique hints 


were thrown, out, in treating of 


the ſtate of the army and navy, 
of the propriety and neceſſity of 
being m el a ſtate of prepara 
tion and defence, as would afford 
ſecurity againſt any ſiniſter events 
that might occur, which could only 
be underſtood as alluding to one of 
his neighbours, the greateſt harmo- 
ny having been already declared to 
ſubſiſt with Denmark. 

The ſtates were not, however, ſo 
compliant as might have been en- 
pected z and it was not a little 
pleaſe to ſee, that the ſpirit of 
iberty which ſo much diſtinguiſhed 
their antient conſtitution was a 

ye 
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jet entirely extinA, for as where 
chat ſpirit is wanting no ſyſtem 
of laws or conſtitution of polity, 
however excellent, will make a 
nation free, ſo while it ſubſiſts 
with any vigour, no form or power 
of government can at all times be 
able to withſtand its ſucceſsful ex- 
ertion; eſpecially if the former, ac- 
cording to the nature of abſolute 
or ill-reſtrained ſovereignty, ſhould, 
under a weak or profligate prince, 
degenerate into tyranny. The ſtates 
at this time ſeemed to recall and 


ance, by refuſing abſolutely to com- 
ply with ſome of the not numerous 
propoſals which the king made to 


ticularly fixed his mind. Theſe 
were for the eſtabliſhment of ſome 
funds, the nature of which we are 
zot informed of, and conſequently 
can give no opinion, of the pro- 
priety of the refuſal, but merely 
give the fact as an inſtance of the 
wer or ſpirit which the ſtates of 
weden ſtill retain. The ſmalleſt 
diſſatisfaction was not, however, vi- 
ſble on either ſide; and the king 
and the ſtates parted, after a very 
ſhort ſeſſion, with as much apparent 
cordiality as they had ſhewn at their 
firſt meeting. 
To the numerous inſtances of 
mprovements in legiſlation, or the 
adminiſtration of juſtice in different 
parts of the weſtern world, which 
we have already had the fatisfaction 
of taking notice, and which will ſo 
"appily diſtinguiſh the preſent from 
all former ages, the king of Sweden 
tas added another, by totally abo- 
liking within his dominions that 
inhuman relick of antient barba- 
ty and cruelty, the puniſhmenc by 
torture; or, what was ſtill worle, its 


horrible and fruitleſs application for 
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the diſcovery of truth, by compel» _ 
ling ſuſpected delinquents, through 
an extremity of pain, which human 


recover their conſtitutional import- 


them, and on which he had par- 


\ 


nature is ng capable of withſtand- 
ing, to condemn themſelves, by the 
acknowledgment of a guilt of which 
they have frequently been entirely 
innocent, 
aſſigns motives pretty much of this 
natuie for its aboliſhment; and to 
ſupply the ſuppoſed neceſlity for 
putting the queſtion, as it- was 
called, he ordains, that the con- 
feſſion of guilt in a malefactor ſhall 
not at all be deemed neceſſary for 
his puniſhment, where the legal 


proofs of his guilt are ſufficiently 


eſtabliſhed. 5 
The repeated failures, or diſ- 
treſſes approaching cloſely to what 
is underſtood by mercantile failure, 
which the European companies trad- 
ing to the Eaſt Indies have of late 
years ſo particularly experienced, 
ſeem to bear a doubtful if not omi- 
nous aſpe& with reſpect to the fu- 
ture exiſtence of that commerce, 
which has ſo long been the great 
object of avidity to trading com- 
munities, and of rivalſhip and con- 
tention among ſtates z and which 
has likewiſe afforded the means of 
roducing the moit deplorable ca-, 
amities among the remoteſt nations 


in the world, and with whom 


Europe ſeemed to have the leaſt 


poſſible concern. The ſhocks which 


the Engliſh company had received, 
notwithſtanding the greatneſs of 
its territorial poſſeſſions and re- 
venues, are too well known to tre- 
quire obſervation. The Dutch 
Eaſt India Company, which had for 
ages held unexampled wealth and 

wer, and ſeemed rather a great 
independent ſovereign, than a mem- 
ber of a ſmall republic, has now of 


late been more than once reduced 


to 


[169 of 


The king, in his edict, 
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do the very extremity of diſtreſs, 
- , and has only been held together by 
the great loans which the ſtate has 
advanced to fave it from abſolute 
And impending ruin. France has 
already, in the ſhort interval fince 
' the peace, twice or thrice altered 
der plan for conduRQing that com- 
=  merce, and does not yet ſeem by 
.- any means fixed in her fyſtem. The 
Daniſh - company, 2 entirely 
commercial, and condu 
fairs upon a narrower ſcale, ſeemed 
free from many of thoſe dangers to 
which the more potent and adven- 
turous — — were neceffarily 
expoſed. Vet neither the prudence 
of their conduct, nor the modera - 


ferve them from the common fata- 
IB . ley 3 and they found their affairs 
this year in ſo untoward a ſtate, 
that they were under a neceſſity of 
- furrendering their charter, previ- 


3 : 5 leges, and ö ock, into the hands of 


tze king, who they requeſted to ac- 
cept of them on ſuch terms as he 
ſhould preſcribe. The king has ac- 
cCordingly complied with their re- 

| - queſt, and agreed to purchaſe their 
reſpective ſhares of ſtock at a given 
price, and in a ſtipulated manner. 
With reſpect to other matters, 
nothing of any conſe e has 


” taken place in the affairs of Den- 
mark. The prince royal retains his 

popularity, and feems to deſerve it; 
_ and the people (which is the beſt of 
all teſts) appear to be ſatisfied with 
3 ir government. The priuce ſeems 
much diſpoſed to conſult their in- 
Llinations in his conduct; and lately 
rejected @ propoſal that was made 
cd _to him forlaying ſome new reſtraints 


* on the preſs ; obſerving, that as it 


was impoſſible to pre vent men from 
thinking, fo, in defiance of all re- 
fſttrictions and laws, they would ever 
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ing its af- 


away. 


tion of their purſuits, could pre- 


and increafe, between the northern 


to take notice of a great and royal 
work executed in Denmark, being 


Cimbrian Cherſoneſe. 


duties) for ſix years i limitation 
as to time for which we do not re- 


diment 
or def 
mate C 
from 1 
deed. 
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find ſome means of communicating 
their ſentiments, and the more pul. 
licly that was done, the lefs peri. 
cious or dangefous would be the ef: 
fect. The prince had the fatisfac. 
tion this vear of ſeeing his ſiſter 
the princeſs royal, marfied at an 
early age to the prince of Sleſyic 
Holſtein. © W 
The hereditary prejudices and 
animoſities which have fo long ope- 
rated, with all the force of a natu- 
ral antipathy, upon the people and 
even — of ale — 
kingdoms, ſeems to be wearing faſt 
Indeed, as a clearer view 
of their mutual and feſpective in- 
tereſts, as well as of their common 
danger, takes place, thefe preju« | 
dices, which had been formed upon 
a. totally different ſcale of things, 
and under cauſes and impreſſions 
which no longer exiſt, wed of ne- 
ceſlity decline, Fhe _ har-. 
mony accordingly ſubſiſts, and if 
true policy prevails muſt continue 


crowns and kingdoms. 
Me omitted in its proper place 


no leſs than the forming of a ſhort 
and direct junction between the Bal- 
tic and the German ocean. This 
was done by drawing a navigable 
canal from weſt to eaſt acrolſs the 

ninſula of Jutland, the ancient 
This canal 
was opened in the month of May 
1785, and accompanied with. an edict 
by which a paſſage through it was 
granted to all nations (on the pay- 
rent of certain ſpecitied tolis of 


tend to ſee the motive. 
can we, as we have ſeen no ſcale of 
this canal, nor any account of its 

LB dimenſions | 


dimenſions with reſpeR to breadth 
or depth, form any accurate eſti- 
mate of its probable utility; which, 
from its nature, ſhould be great in · 
ETV B+ 

The new treaty of navigation 


ind commerce between France and 


England, which was concluded at 
Verſailles on the 20th of Septem- 
ber 1786, may be juſtly conſidered 
among the moſt important political 
events of , the preſent year. It 
ſemed almoſt ſingular, that this 
treaty was far from affording gene- 
al ſatisfaction to the people on ei- 


ther fide of the water; and that 


each nation appeared to think that 
it had 


by it in ſome parts of the compaQ, 
ud particularly in the rating and 
adjuſtment 'of the equivalents: a 


crcumſtance, however, which nay 


be conſidered as affording no flight 
ndication of its being founded on 


liberal and equitable principles, 


eſpecially taking the numerous and 
leeply rooted prejudices which'it 
lad on both ſides to encounter into 
the eſtimate. hehe Shards 

In fact, the multiplicity of ob- 


eds which it embraced, of intereſts 
which it might affect, its relation to 


the general ſyſtem of navigation 


ud trade eſtabliſhed in Europe, its 


nterference with the letter or ſpirit 
of treaties already exiſting be- 
tween the parties and other powers, 
ud the uncertainty of its future 
operation in all or many of theſe 
rlhefts, preſented altogether ſuch 
Lace of doubt and difficulty, that 
de moſt intelligent in mercantile 
Mirz were either at a loſs to form, 


pinion, while men in general were 


det bewildered in the magnitude 
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granted too much to the 
other, or had even been overreached 


* unwilling to hazard a decided 


1171 
of the ſubject, or involved in the 


apprehenſion of the manner in which 


it might affect their own peculiar 
untere. DE ts 5 
It is to be obſerved; that this 


was not a novel idea with either 


of the parties; and that the gene- 
ral principles of the preſent treat 
were the ſame with thoſe of a for- 


mer one which had been rejected 


by the Engliſh parliament in the 
year 1713. The courts of London 
and Verſailles had then abſolutely 
agreed upon the conditions; it was 
a part of the ſyſtem of the tory 
miniſtry who concluded the peace; 
and it only wanted the ſanction of 
rliament for its final completion. 
Bur all the weight and influence of 
the court, with that of the ſtrong 
party which then predominated, - 


notwithſtanding their utmoſt exer- 


tions to carry it through, were foiled 


in the attempt. It ſhould, however, 
be remembered, that the violent 


prejudices which were then entern? 
rained by the ſtrongeſt partiſans of 
the revolution againſt France, a- 
inſt the peace, againſt the queen 
Perſelf, and againſt her miniſters, 
who they conſidered as the open 
betrayers of their country to her 


greateſt enemy, and as harbouring 


deſigns direQly ſubverſive of the 
confliration, could not but operate 
greatly. to the rejection of this trea- 
ty, independently of its real merits 
eb, 4 I AF. 
Without attempting at this time 
to enter into any particular diſcuſ- 


ſion of thoſe which may be diſco- 
vered in the preſent, we ſhall only 


obſerve in general, that an appa- 


rent fairneſs, a deſire to bufy an- 


cient anĩmoſities, to cure national 

prejudices, and to remove the par- 

tialities incident to jarring intereſts, 
5 W hou 
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ſeem to pervade che whole, and to 


have been the leading objects of the 


parties. Reciprocity is the grand 


principle of the treaty; and it ſeems 


to have been intended on both ſides, 


that no conceſſion ſhould be made 


on either, which was not balanced 


- by a ſuppoſed equivalent on the o- 


1 
di 


ther. It is ſcarcely within the verge 
ſſibility, that men ſhould not 
iffer in their eſtimate of theſe equi- 


vualents. Avaſt reduction was made 


on the duties laid on the wines, 


brandies, and vinegars of France, 


upon their importation into Eng- 


land; oil, and ſome other ſtaple 
| . Commodities, were to be admitted 


upon the ſame footing with thoſe of 


? the moſt favoured nations. Similar 


conceſſions were made by France, 


with reſpect to the hardware, and 
other great manufaQures of Eng- 


land; reciprocality, and a free and 
eaſy intercourſe between the par- 


ties, being the ground-work of all 
theſe arrangements. | 


What is more particularly inte- 


-reſting to humanity in general than 
merecommercial regulations, which 


always look to intereſt as their ob- 


ject, is, that France has upon this 
occaſion freely ſacrificed her ancient 


_ civil and religiousprejudices, which 


{ſeemed fo cloſely interwoven in her 


nature and conſtitution as to appear 


_ Engliſh reſidin 


* 


almoſt inſeparable. She allows the 
| in her dominions 
the moſt perfect liberty in religious 
matters z inſtead of being compel- 


© lable to attend the public ſervice 
or worſhip of the country, they are 


authorized in the full exerciſe of 


their own religious rites, only ſub- 


ject to the reaſonable condition of 
their being performed privately, 


. and within their own houſes, The 


ſhameful, odious, and inhuman prac- 


retics, is likewiſe done away by this 


Engliſh: the free laws and govern- 


ſpective avocations with the fame 


the Baſtile, upon even light ſuſpi- 


| 


tice, of refubni the rites of ſepuſ. 
ture to the bodies of ſuppoſed he. 


treaty. Several other wile and hy. 
mane regulations, tending to the 
eaſe, advantage, and ſecurity of in- 
dividuals, and to the promoting of 
the moſt free and friendly inter. 
courſe and connection between the 
nations, are alſo contained in it, 
Though theſe were apparently mu- 
tual and reciprocal, yet their bene. 
fits reſted almoſt entirely with the 


ment of that people, with the equal 
and liberal courſeof their juſtice, not 
admitting of thoſe reſtrictions to the 
perſons or property of foreigners, 
to which they had been themſelves 
ſubjected in France. Thus the pro- 

rty of Britiſh ſubjects who die in 
Ga is now ſecured to their heirs, 
without lett or moleſtation, ditectiy 
contrary to former uſage. Upon 
the breaking out of a war between 
the two nations, it was cuſtomary 
for the Engliſh in France to be 
obliged to quit the country at a very, 
ſhort notice, and frequently to the 
great detriment of their affairs; 
but now they are permitted to te- 
fide in it, and to purſue their re- 


eedom as at home, under the ſim- 
* and equitable condition of con- 
orming to its laws, It was like- 
wiſe cuſtomary to commit them to 


cions of their public conduct; but 
now, in that caſe, they areallowed 
twelve months to remove their pei- 
ſons and property out of the, king- 
dom. It was hitherto the cuſtom 
that they could not quit Paris with- 
out a licence from government; 
they are now to have the ſame | 
berty of free egreſs. and regret 

pe: through 


\ 


— 


through and from every =_ of the 
kingdom that they could enjoy iu 
their oven country, The examina- 
tion of letters, and other difficul- 
ties attending a correſpondence in 
France, were a great glievance not 
only to merchants, whoſe private 
and moſt ſecret affairs were thus ex- 
poſed, ' but to literary men, and 
even to common friends. This evil 


is now removed, and the moſt per- 


ſect ſecurity afforded, particularly 
to merchants, who are admitted to 
carry on their correſpondence in any 
language or idiom they ſhall think 


proper, without any moleſtation or 


jearch whatſoever. | 
We fhall reſerve any farther ob- 
ſervatiogs on this treaty to another 
ſeaſon, when this diſcuſſion will ap- 
pear in the proper plage. f 
7 a 42x h the courſe of this 
year paid the oſt marked atten- 
tion to every department of the 
marine, and to the promotion of 
every part of her commerce both 
foreign and domeſtic. With a view 
to future wars, ſhe likewiſe endea- 
voured to increaſe the number of 
her naval arſenals and ports on the 
ocean (in which ſhe is by nature ſo 


defeQive) for the reception of ſhips 
of the line, and the ſtation of war- 


like fleets. | 
The port of Cherburgh, on the 


| coaſt of Normandy, from its vici- 
nity to England, and lying directly 
oppoſite to the coaſt of Hampſhire, 


ſeemed direQy calculated for this 
purpoſe; and undoubtedly, if its 
natural defects cquid! be remedied 
by art, it would | prove a moſt ad- 
vantageous ſtation to the French 
fleets in a war with England, and 
could not fail to become an exceed- 
ingly painful and dangerous thorn 
ja the ſide of that power. The 
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were to be erected on the different 


ſelyes impregnable, and to render 


this mighty defi 


ſea, could alone lay the foundations 


ſcheme was accordingly adopted 
with great ſpirit, and carried on at 
an immenſe expence. For the toad 
being about a league and a half in 

length from eaſt to weſt, notwith- 
ſtanding the cover in part of a low 
iſland, which confiderably ſerves to 
break the violence of the waves, is 
ſtill much expoſed to the north and 
north-weſt winds; to remedy which 
it was propoſed to cover the road 
entirely by a ſucceſſion of meles on 
thatffide, leaving only two ſufficient 
openings, one for the paſſage of |} 
thips of the larger fize, and 'the '} 
other for trading veſſels, One of 
theſe moles was to be carried 
through the iſlandſ which was moſtly 
overflown in ſpring tides) and the 
others were to have their founda- 
tions laid and ſuperſtructure raiſed, | 
in a deep and boiſterous ſea, . The 
labour was vaſt, but the object was 
highly inviting z for if the fences 
could be compleated, large fleets, 
compoſed of the moſt capital ſhi PSs 
might lie ſecurely at anchor within 
hem in all weather, Forts, with 
bitearies of the heavieſt cannon, 


moles in ſuch ſiruations as tobe them- 


the approach of an enemy utterly 
impracticable. A capaciouy baſon, 
with docks, and all the other ap- 
pendages to a great naval arſenal, 
were to be conſtructed in and ad- 
joining to the harbour and to 
The number of hands employed in 
were ſuited to 
its magnitude and importance z and 
the removal and placing, by any : 
number, of thoſe immenſe. maſſes of 
ſolid rock, which, in {© turbulent a 


of ſuch ſtupendous piles of building, 
would have appeared impoſſible to . ⁵⁶ 
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vent which perhaps ſcarcely afford- 
ed greater joy to the architeQ, than 
ſatisſaction to the monarch, who did 
not endeavour to conceal his aſto- 
niſhment at this incredible exertion 


| heard of fimilar grand ex 
human labour and art. 
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any, who had not before ſeen or gainſt its own ſubjects, as formerly, 


now, as it might be 


One of theſe was ſuc- 


© cefifullylaunched in che. J rg 


Ling's preſence, an e- 786. 


of human power. 


While the king was at this place 
be was ſeized with a ſtro 
| { feeing thoſe antient domains of the 
4 gukedom of Normandy, the iſlands 
of Jerſey and Guernſey z and actu- 
= ally embarked in a frigate, with a 
riew of, vifiting the former; but a 
=\ ſudden ſquall arifing when he was 
about half way over, ſome of the 
+ | nobility in his train diſſuaded him 
from proceeding any further, 
Religious prejudices are happily 
| wearing faſt away in Prance, and 
without ſome extraordinary and un- 
fortunate interventions, it may be 
hoped that it will not require a very 
long ſucceſſion of years for their 
entire exhauſture. Inſtead of the 


| grown iſſuing perſecuting edits a- 


ertions of 
This Herculean labour was deem- 
ed of ſuch national importance. 
that the king, who had never be: 
fore beenatany conſiderable diſtance 
| -from Patris, took a journey on pur- 
poſe to behold its progreſs. Even 
| id in its in- 
fant ſtate, he could not behold with- 
out ſurprize the ſtupendous parts of 
that future giant which wereatready 

in proſpect. The ſupporters of the 
mole were to be in the form of cones, 
und were of ſo prodigious a bulk, 
that the timber caſſoons in which 
= they were incioſed were ſixty French 
 fathomsin diameter at the bottom, 


deſire of 


on that account, this year has been 
ſignalized by an arret, inviting 
ſtrangers of all chriſtian nations and 
religious perſuaſions whatever to 
ſettle in the country, enabling then 


to purchaſe lands, and to enjoy all 


the common rights of citizens. 


It afforded a ſingular object of 


moral and political conſideration, 


to behold fourteen veſſels from North 


America arrive together in the har- 
bour of Dunkirk, freighted with the 
families, goods, and property of a 
colony of quakers and baptiſts (the 
moſt rigid, perhaps, in their religi- 
ous principles of any among the te- 
formed) who are come to ſettle at 


that place, ia a Roman catholic 


country, and under the government 


of the French monarch ; two cir- 
cumſtances the moſt directly oppo- 


ſite totheir antient ſentiments, whe- 
ther political or religious. 'Fheſe 
people amounted to about a hundred 
families, and are deſtined to the pro- 
ſecution of the whale and other fiſh- 
eries, in which they had long been 


ſuperiorly eminent at home, M. 


de Calonne had the honour of forme 
ing the ſcheme, of inviting them, 
and of giving them every encou- 
ragement they could deſire; parti · 
cularly in every poſſible ſecurity for 
the pre ſervation of their civil rights 


and religious freedom. The ruin 
which befel the American oil trade, 


and conſequently fiſheries, through 
their unhappy ſeparation from Eng- 
land, afforded the occaſion on one 
8 and laid the neceſſity on the 
Other. 


Another arret was ifſued about the 


ſame time as the former, for the 


encouragement of artiſts and manu» - 
faQurers of all nations to ſettle in 


France, by allowing them the ſame 
| ' privileges 


privile! 
their ni 
tions f 
time, C 


materi: 


18 wel 
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ſelves 
condit 
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privileges which they enjoyed in caution by the crown, even in 
ly their native countries, with exemp- France. © Oe. 

4 tions from all duties, for a limited 'The Gallican church, by ever 


hy tine, on the importation of the raw keeping itſelf diſtinct, and nobly 
h baterials uſed in their manufactures, ſupporting its rights againſt the en- 


po i well as from the payment of tax- croachments of the ſee of Rome, 
en Ms, and all perſonal duties to them- has thereby acquired à degree of 


af ſelves and their workmen on theſe weight, dignity and character, whick 
conditions they were bound to con- no other of the ſame perſuaſion poſ- 
eiue for a given number of years ſeſſes. The pariſh prieſts likewiſe. 
a the kingdom, and for the greater in France have long been celebrat»_ 
rth ſecurity were not to form their ſet- ed for general humanity and bene» - 
lements within ſeven leagues of the volence, care of, and tenderneſs ta, 
he WE fontierz but at the expiration of their flocks, irreproachable lives, 
fa the preſcribed term they were to be and the general excellency of their 
he at full liberty to depart, when, and character. All theſe concurrent cirs 
i. in whatever manner was moſt eon cumſtances ſerve to give ſuch a firm- 
fs renient to them, and to remove neſs to the whole eſtabliſhment, that 
at their property as well as their per- it could not without great difficulty - - - . ⁵⁶ 
ic ſons wherever they ſhould think pro- be ſhaken, _ | 7... _ 
1 pet; the king giving up the droit Indeed it never will. be found 
* Yaubaine entirely in their favour. eaſy to. draw fo ſtrait and: equal a 
* It would have been a ſtrange ſo- line between the public religious 
* leciſm in policy to encourage and eſtabliſhment of any country, and 
ſo lure foreign proteſtants to ſettle that which is only tolerated, as can 
d in the kingdom, without reſtoring afford full ſatisfaction to both the 
* the numerous natives of that profeſe parties, The one will ever regard 


4 fon in ſome conſiderable degree to whatever is granted either as an en- 
4 the rights of citizens. Indeed the croachment on, or as endangering, _ 
[ ting and the goverament ſeem to jts own rights, while the other is apt, 


told diſpoſitions very favourable to on every new indulgence or favour, .  } 
the granting of every indulgence to to grow the more impatient for 


af the native proteſtants, which they greater, and even to long for the; - 
; could well with propriety expect. farbidden fruits of church emolu- 
; but there are great and numerous ment, in proportion as they become , 
4 üffculties in the way to their full nearer in view, of or 


a ſabliſhment in all thoſe rights, Something was, however, done in 
„ which they would have poſſeſſed if favour of the native proteſtants in 
they had adheted to the public re- France, though probably not ſo much 
8 lgionof their country, Theclergy as was wiſhed, or even intended. 
5 u France are a very great and pow- The legitimacy of their marriages is 
| ful body, and bega their uſual to be admitted, and the rights of in- 
afluence upon the people, are ſo in- heritance conſequently eſtabliſhed, 
| ſervoven with the nobility, as not, under the condition of the former + 
| D order of things, to be being regiſtered. in an oſſice ap- 
G le. Such an union muſt be pointed for the purpoſe at the Hotel 
ated with great tenderneſs and de Ville. They are 1 4 
| 5 | admit 
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© admitted toinſtitute places of public 

Vorſhip, but they muſt bear only the 
” outward 3 of private hou- 
| ſes; in theſe they will he entitled to 
© the free exerciſe of their religious 
-— Tites, ſubſet to the fingle reſtric- 


” 


1 Ht * ſervice. Their paſtors are 
= of courſe exonerated from all the 


- hw. | 

Tes has fome confiderableopen- 
* = hg made towards affording re- 
= leF'to ſo numerous a body of the 


= contiaved opprefſions they have en- 
dure, ſtill amount toa fifth or fixth 
dc the whole inhabitants of the 


ingdom, the loweſt eſtimates rat- 


Some indulgences have been ex- 
1 tes to the peaſantry this year in 
-- France; that moſt valuable order 


2 


? 


| community char poſſeſſes them, and 


45 


* 


dot othef countries. - They are 
now relieve] from that intolerable 
bondage and continued oppreſſion to 
aeg, under the arbitrary domination 


bour to which 


8 reſpeR to the heavy 


©  conſtruQtionof the reads; theſe petty 
miniſters of the civil power, eithe 
= grinding them by the moſt ſhameleſs 


© extortion of money, which their 


be nnically compelling them to at- 
dend with their cacrs and draught 


7 
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| | tian'of keeping the doors ſhut dur- 


alties prefcribed by former 


_ nity in general, but more particu, 


<3 — who after all the lofſes they 
= had fuſtained by wars, emigratjons, 
= and puniſhments, and the long and | | 
_. perſons and detaihing the property 


. ing their numbers at four milli- 


documents were received as ſuffici- 


F men, who are the foundation of 
ſtrength, wealth, and 3 every 


Tuo have been t00 long maſt ſhame, 
fully and un viſely deſpiſed and op- 


| nd the ſuit perhaps 
5 NT preſſed, not only ia France, but in 


BH _ which they had ſo long been ſubjea- | Ae 
0 e urbi min incredible, if ſimifar inſtances of the 
pfl inferior —_ officers, with 


| © © they were bound in the repair and of ſpirit, or power in the injured, 


En; 9 could fo ill' ſpare, or ty; If 


enn, OS. "8 to 
: N * o v7 
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cattle to the duty of the roads, 2 
the moſt diſtreſſing and critical ſea. 
ſons of their agriculture. A new 
9 is adopted with. reſpe to the 
roads; the farmers are to be di. 
charged from the duty, and the wort 
to be done by labourers hired at the 
public expence. e SY 
An ediQ was likewiſe paſſed this 
year which affords a ſecurity tha 
was greatly wanting to the commy. 


larly to the trading and manufic. 
turing part, with reſpect both to 
their perſons and property. Many 
cities and 3 poſſeſſed the 
municipal authority of arreſting the 


of ſtrangers who came tranſiently 
within their juriſdiction, for real of 

retended charges of debt Jaid 2. 
gainſt them by perſons at any diſ- 
tance, and ſometimes in the remot- 
eſt provinces, The moſt doubtful 


ent grounds for theſe actions; and 
the general neceſſary conſequence 
was, that the defendant, if far from 
home, and no powerful connection 
within reach, was totally ruined, at 
haps of an unknown and 
unheard of plaintiff, before he could 
find means to extricate his perſon ot 
property. The enormity was 6 
glaring, that its exiſtence for any 
length of time would appear almoſt 


long fufferance of evil, through the 
ſupineheſs of rulers, and the defect 


had not been obſervable in all coun- 
tries ; if is now, however, abolilb- 
ed, and this 258 grievance effec- 
refſe | | 
"jt | 2y noe be conſidered 231 
revolutioſ jn the hiſtory of mankind, 
e 


ſing? 


+ A CCOUNTS received from, 
Ohh all quarters, of the effect of 
the weather, at the beginning of 


he the new year, are dreadful; thunder, 
Wl lightning, intenſe froſt, and deep 
ly ſhow, charaReriſe the commence- 
nent of the preſent year. 
c Neples.. On the morning of the 


12th of November laſt, atleaſt one 
hundred ſhocks of an earthquake 
were felt in the environs of Veſu- 


been for ſome time in convullions, 
continues to vomit forth a prodigi- 
ous quantity of inflamniable mat- 
ter, which terrifies the inhabitants, 
leſt the la va ſhould take anew courſe, 


f and overflow the country,  — 
„a. The Swallow packet, from 
5 len Bengal, arrived in the Downs, 
' 1 % inſtant, on board 1 
ar acartney came [1 nger, 
f His lordſhip . Bend” © In 


Calcutta, previous to the arrival of 
the diſpatches of the Court of Di- 
feckors containing his appointment 


ſacket brought over à copy of the 
ſentence of the court martial on 
Mſor-general fir John, Burgoyne, 
bart. which honourably acquits kim 
of erery part of the charge againſt. 

6. The ſeſſions at the Old Bai- 


You, XXVII. 


vius. This mountain, which has lotte- ſtree 
- circumſtances appeared 


of governor=general ta oy. This 
P 


time 


— 


ley, which began upon Wedneſday | 


the 11th, ended, when 7 convicts 
received ſentence of death, 20. were 
ſentenced to be tranſported, 24 to 


be impriſoned, and kept to hard 
labour in the houſe of correction, 8 
ed, 2: impriſoned in 


to be whipp 

Newgate, and 16 diſcharged by 

proclamation. | 12 
At the above ſeſſions, among 


others, came on the trial of John 


Hogan, a Mulatto, for the mur- 
der of the ſervant of Mr. Orrell, 


of Charlotte-ſtreet., The following 


red That the 
deceaſed had her head-dreſs torn 
off, and thrown on the ground, co- 
vered with blood, as were her hand- 
kerchief, gown, &c. Her ſkull was 
fractured; her left eye beaten al- 
moſt out of its ſocket; her cheek- 
bones both broken; her chin cut; 
her neck and throat both cut; ſeve- 


ral wounds in her breaſt, patticu- 


larly a large circular one; her left 
arm broke ; and her right arm and 
wriſt both cut. The inſtrument 
with which the wounds had been 


made was a razor and notwithſtand- _ 
18 it had been thrown into a fire, 
the ſpots of blood N i 
and died the ſame night at twelve * | 
The priſoner having 


She was alive, but ſpee 
o*clock. The 6 
brou ghe home ſome chairs, a ſhort 
of pe 
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perſon anſwering. his deſcription 
. E been ſeen in the neighbour- 


and he was twice taken up, an 

twice diſcharged for want of evi- 
The priſoner had þeen tried for a 
larceny, and Mr. Orrell reading his 
trial in the ſeſſions- paper, it 'occur- 
red to him to ſearch at the pawn- 


property ſtolen, for which he was 
. 15 ried, to ſee if any of his pro- 


de murder, had been lodged 
Weich that pawnbroker ; there he 
© found a cloak of his wife's pawned 
the morning after the murder, by 
| bited. | 
On the priſoner's being taken to 
the body 'of the cane he a 
peared not in the leaſt a rated | 
| bas, putting his hand on her breaſt, 
be faid, © My dear Nancy, 1 d6 
e remember you well; I never did 
you any harm in my life!“ — 
© Theſe expreſſions very forcibly add- 
ed tothe ſuſpicions of his yuilt, be- 
- cauſe her face way fo exceedingly 
cut and mangled, that Mr. Ortell 
declared he could not poſſibly have 
known her. Two other citcumſtan- 
ces, which tended to criminate him, 
were a ſpot of blood on a waiſtcoat, 
Which he wore, and ſome ſliglit 
marks of blood on one of the ſleeves 
_ of hid coat 3 which coat had been 


.- waſhed, though che blood on the 


fleeveremained ; and an effort ſeem- 

ed to have been made, but in vam, 

to rub out the Ipot of blood ra 

* waiſtcoat. a e 

Tue principal: evidence againſt 

bim was the nin with whom he 

Gohabited ; who depoſed, that he 

. brought her home a cloak, which he 

id he had bought, on condition 
n ; wi ; 1 4 


f 


hood that day, ſuſpicion fell on him, 
broker's, where he had pawned the 
zerty, which was ſtolen at the time 
bf the 


the woman with whom he coha- 


! 
for which he had 
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of paying for it at the rate of ſo 
much a week, The cloak was pro. 
duced in court, and Mrs, Orrel| 
ſwore to it as her _ +» The 
deponent further ſaid, that after 
Hogan had been twice taken before 
2 magiſtrate, he, at intervals, ap- 
peared to be very uneaſy ; that par- 
ticularly he could not ſleep in bed, 
that ſhe ſaid to him one night,? For 
* God's fake what is the matter 
< with you ſurely. you are not 
fe you of what you have been ta- 


ken N for:“ that his anſwer 
was, © Yes, lam: — l am guilty:— 


te ] did it.” —She then was much 
fatal canſequences to her 
cularly, as he ſaid to her 
ſay nothing ; you muſt be quiet, for 
if I be hanged, yqu will be hanged 
with mez*” and on her aſking him, 
why he had murdered the young 
woman, he anſwered; becauſe he 


troubled in mind, and apprehended 


elf, parti- 


the reſiſted him. | 

© "The priſoner being called on for 
his defence, ſaid, „] am innocent; 
* and if any body takes away my 
&« life, I will never forgive them.” 
The recorder ſhame! up the trial 
with great impartiality, and the jur) 
inſtantly found him guilty; he was 
then ſentenced to he executed on 
Monday morning, and his body to 


wanted. to be great with her, and 


be diſſected and anatomized. He 


was accordingly taken from Neu- 
gate ina cart on Monday, and er- 
Ecuted on à gibbet oppoſite Mt. 
Orrell*s houſe. A greãt concourſe 
of people attended the execution, 
but never died a malefactor with les 
picy- Juſt before being turned of, 
e bowed four tines to the popu- 
lace, and, in an audible voice, Con- 
feffed hithfelf ; k of the murder, 
2 been juſtly con- 
demned to die. 
e Tui 


6 Vou muſt | 


5 CD »=_ CD — 71 C3. 
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This motning Mr. Price, 


| 25th. „ho was Committed: on ſul 


picion of forgery on the bank, and 
was to have been examined as this 
day at eleven, hanged: himſelf in 
his room in Tothill-fields bride well. 
From a variety of circumſtances, 
there remains no doubt but that he 
is the perſon ſo frequently advertiſed 
for forgeries on the bank for ſeveral 


years paſt, and who has had the-ad- 


dreſs to elude the ſtricteſt ſearch, 
though long known and ſuſpected. 
It was his cuſtom, at times, to give 
entertainments to a ſclect party, 
and, to evade the plate-tax, to bor- 


row the ſplendid articles of the ſide- 


board at a-pawn-broker*s, depoſit- 
ing bank - notes as a ſecurity, The 
pawn-broker happening to offer one 


at the bank, was ſtopped, and, on 
relating how he came by it, with all 


the circumſtances, proper people 
were ſent to the ſhop, who, when he 
came to return the plate, immedi- 
ately took him into cuſtody, _ 

ut. The laſt accounts from North 
3 ift. America are full of the diſ- 


treſſes occaſioned by the heavy falls 
of rain in September and October 


„„ | 


At Portſmouth, in New Hamp- 


ſhire, the waters roſe to an alarming 
height, 1 
At Dover the waters roſe about 
15feet perpendicular abovethe uſual 
flowing of the tide, and carried off 
ſeveral hundred thouſand lumber. It 
deſtroyed ſome valuable ſtores, ſe- 
ven mills, and two bridge. 
At Portſmouth in Virginia, a 
moſt tremendous gale, added to the 
freſhes, carried ſeveral veſſels into 
the fields and woods, where ſome of 


them never can be got off. The da- 


mage is eſtimated at 30, oool. | 
The long conteſted cauſe be- 


tveen the vicar of Odiham, 


any other fituation the boat muſt 
& + 2 a 


plaintiff, and the chancellor of Sa: 
rum, and others, defendants, wan 
lately ſettled by the judges of then 
Exchequer, in favour of the plain- 
tiff, by his having a preſcriptiveſ 
right to all ſmall tithes, though he 
could not procure an endowment. 
By this deciſion that right of che in- 
ferior clergy to the tithes of clover-l 
ſeed, turni p- ſeed, and all ſmall tithes] 
whatever, is finally ſettlet. 
Dip. Lately, at Gartſhore, in 
the pariſh of Kirkintillock, eighe 
miles from Glaſgow, Anne Horne, 
aged 49, She was 44 time'tapped 
for a dropſy, and 286 Scots pints of 
water taken from her. For half a 
year before her death a Scots pink 
was collected every day. 4 5 


* 
* mc 


- FEBRUARY. 


On the 27th of January, the a 
brig Baſel, Capt. Raphael, ar- * 
rived at Liverpool from Dominica. 
In her\ paſſage ſhe picked up the 
crew of the Charming Molly, Bound 
from Bermudas to Turk's-ifland, 3 
which veſſel bad foundered. chree 
days before, when the crew, ten in 
number, took to their boat, to the- 
ſtern of which they tied a log of 
wood, to keep her head to the ſeagy 
In this ſituation they remained al- 
moſt without hopes of relief. When 
Capt. Raphael, diſcovered them, 
they had about a pound of bread, 
and two gallons of water left; of 
the latter of which —7 gave to 
each other a wine-glaſs full, thick - 
ened with a mouthful pf bread, once 
in 12 hours. The boat being only 
12 feet in length, one half of the 
crew were obliged to lie down in 
her bottom alternately, while the 
other half ſat along the ſides, as in 


45 dur 


on, e 


Dome. 


hy be win 


d in which the Halſewell pe- 


fortunate fleet, 


has. been truck, 


A woman repreſenting Holland, 


a ſymbol of the 


ornamented wicht 


— ot 
4555 Belas, * 
Duplice feedere fakoa. 
The La GE up. 
55 Wie. p "ite cum Romano ee 
5 0 uſd. Ferenc cum Rege Gal: 


Ate mmitis.. q 


On the reverſe is a Mercuty; with 


1 is attributes, and the followin in- 


| Non: 
; 1174 8 Fw. OVER auge 
Am Bin eee i pri feckis 


dtcatym, quibuſiiam 047 us Mercate- 
ae Ante loc amenſibus 

—_ Ager z vl. | 
. Xn number of veſſeks that have 
3 8 5 


4 
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have been top-heavy, ker. 
e their expeing y wore provides 


tielypreſerved by the humanity of 
Capt. Raphael, who brought them 


Out of a fleet of 13 ail of Swe ⸗ 
60 mere hant · ſbi ps, laden with na- 

{ ſtores, conſigned for FOtient, in 
Franee, two only have reached their 
ellen ed nnd ore, the other eleven hav- 
Deen wrecked i in that heavy gale 


riſhed: The coaſt of Efſex has been 
Sovered with the ſpoils of this un- 


* On account of the league, offin- 
and defenſive, between France 
4 Holland, the followjng medal 


ſeated on a throne, the Batavian 
ion . her ſide, arued with ſever 

| Belgic Uni- 
bi, altuding to the peace concluded 
Wien the Emperor z Holland offer- 
mg the olive to a "nymph of the 
aut 5 Renown appears in the air 
trumpet, with a ſtreamer 
the leur de In. In 

the centre 3 '2 garland, forming a 
Eviccrown;li e two hands, 
Hymbotical hee 


paſſed - the Sound the laſt year, 


amounts to.10,268, of which 2535 


were Engliſh; 2136 Swedes; 1589 


Danes; 1571 Dutch; 114 Ruff. 
ans; 176 Bremens; 161 Dantzick. 


ers; 1358 Pruſſians; 110 of Roſ- 


tock; 79 Lubeckers; 66 Imperial. 


ifls; 61 Hamburghers 3 28 Portt- 
gueſe z 25 Courlanders; 20 French; 


20 Americans z 1 5 Spaniſh and q 


enetians. 
The number of veſſels that en- 
tered the port of Dantzick in — 
was 684, and 837 failed out; 5 
wintered there. 2 


BH Engliſh, 153 Dani 239 Swe⸗ 
and 162 antzickers. 
Came os in the court of th 
King s Bench, before Lord ioth: 
Mansfield, and a very crowded court, 
the trial of 13 priſoners for debt in 
the King's Bench priſon, who ſome 
months ſince were committed to the 
New Goal, for attempting to blow 
up the walls of the ſaid priſon. The 
indiQment was laid againſt them for 
a conſpiracy and miſdemeanor; 
and after a very long trial, they were 
all found guilty. "They have all, 
ſince, receiyed ſentence ; the four 
principal ringleaders to be confined 


in Newgate three years: three of 


chem to” find ſecurity for the ſame 
term, after the expiration of their 


impriſonment z ſix to be confined in 


Surty bridewell for two years ; and 
three in the houſe of correltion for 
_ the ſame term, and to find ſecu- 
rity for their good behaviour fox 
we years, 
About ene in the 3 11th, 

4 moſt barbarous and extraor 

dinary murder was attempted on 
the body of Mr. Walter Horſeman, 


milk-ſeller at Kentiſh Town. While 


aſleep in his bed, with his little girl 
of four -years old by his s fe, bi 


<2 +48 


f thoſe who Giles 
_ 76 were Dutch, ai Pruſſian, 


JJ ˙¹•◯&Gſ oe as 
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Rull was ſplit aſunder with an iron 
window-bar, and one of his eyes 
beat out: in this diſmal ſtate he 
continued 
though without the leaſt hope of re- 

- covery +Awretch of about 18, who 
from motives of humanity had been 
brought up in the family from a 
child, 'but who lately had been 
turned off for idleneſs and ill beha- 
. viour; is taken up on ſuſpicion, and 
very ſtrotig circumſtances ſeem to 
put it beyond all doubt that he was 
the culprit. The wife of Mr:Horſe- 
man was on the next floor with a 
lick child $ and his ſon, two men, 
and a boy, were on the ſame floor. 

Diep. Lately, at the extraordi- 
nary. age of 110 years, 8 months, 
and 14 days, in the full b ee 
of every faculty, except ſtrength, 
and quickneſs of hearing, Cardinal 
de Solis, archbiſhop of Seville. He 
uſed to tell his friends, when aſked 
what 1 he obſerved, By 

being old when I was young, I find 


wy tre young now I am old. I ted 
a- 


ober; ſtudious, but not a lazy or 
ſedentary life. My diet was ſpar- 
ing, though delicate; my liquors 
the beſt wines of Xerez and La Man- 
cha, of which I never exceeded a 
pint” at any meal, except in cold 
weather, when I allowed myſelf a 
third more. I rode or walked every 
day, except in rainy weather, When 
| exerciſed for a r e of hours, 
So far I took care for the body; and 
as to the mind, I endeavoured to 
pteſetve it in due temper by a ſcru- 
pulous obedience to the Divine 
commands; and keeping (as the 
A directs) a conſcience void of 
offence towards God and man. By 
theſe innocent means I have arrived 
at the age of a patriarch with leſs 
injury to my health and conſtitution 
than many experience at forty. I 


to breathe eight days, 


them.“ The cardinal was of a no- 


Accepted Maſons. 


My ? 


am now, like the ripe corn, ready 
for the ſickle of death, and, by the 
mercy of my Redeemer; have ſtrong 
hopes of being tranſlated into his 
| exec Glorious old age!“ 
ſaid the King of Spain ;“ would 
to Heaven he had appointed a ſuc- 
cefſor 3. for the people of Seville | 
have been ſo long uſed to excel 
lence, they will never be ſatisfied} 
with the beſt prelate I can fend: 


ble houſe in the province of Anda | 
luſia, and the laſt ſurviving ſon of 
Don Antonio de Solis, hiftoriogra« i 
pher to Philip IV. and author of 
the Conqueſt of Mexico. 
At Tetbury, aged 102, Anne 
Davis. This woman had the per- 
fect uſe of her faculties till the laſt 
minute. She had not been out of 
her room for upwards of thirty years, 
not ever during that period eben in 
the .moſt extreme cold weather 
would ſuffer any fire in her chamber. 


ä 


n 2 2 a 95 
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Dublin, March 15. We juſt now' | 
hear, that the famous Connaught 
Chief, O'Connor, (who has been in 
arms, and ſet himſelf up as ſupreme 
magiſtrate, under a pretence af be 
ing deſcended from the ancient 
kings of that province, which is 
however far from the truth) is de- 
ſerted by the principal part of his 
1 en — | 
s were on their march for that 
Baer off od kingdom; fo that we 


t 
2 this threateninginſur will 
be queti6d without W bed, 0 
At Plymouth, on the gth inſtant, 
his Royal Highneſs Prince William 
Henry was initiated into the aneient 
and honourable fociety of Free and 


IN} 3 - Portſmauthg 


; F l 


* 


and were not ſubdued till eight were 
ot dead, and 36 wounded: 
The San Pedto d' Alcantara, a 


on board, was ſtranded at Paniche, 
on the 1th of January : the wind 


blowing off the ſhore, 186 of the 
Cardinal Rohan, now in the Baſ- 


e were drowned. .. It-is hoped 
that a word gt of the money v ill 
be recovered, otherwiſe the loſs will 
be- felt all over Europe. By ac- 
counts from the Havanna, they have 
covered, about 50 miles from 


vein of virgin gold, which proves 
eo be 221 carrats fine, pf 
His Neapolitan Majeſty, about 
Ethe: middle of January, gave the 
Ediverbon'of hunting to the Duke 
Sand Dacheſs of Cumberland, to 
Which the foreign miniſters, and the 
Principal nobility about the court, 
Ewere invited. Armed with ſpears 
only, the noble ſportſmen diſtin- 
guiſhed their dexterity in the ſlaugh- 
ter of the game. After which a 
magnificent entertainment was pro- 
vided under tents for their Royal 
_Highnefſes, at which their Neapo- 
A itan Majeſties pteſided. 
A literary eſtabliſhment has lately 
been opened at Paris, under the ti- 
tle of the Lyceum, where lectures 
ate read by the following profeſſors 
— Hiſtory, M. de Marmontel Li- 
terature, M. de la Harpe — Mathe- 
” matiTs, M. Condorcet—Phyfics, M. 
| Monges—Chemiſtry.: and Natural 
E Hiſtory, M. Bourcroy—Anatomy 


Modern Languages by proper maſ- 
ders. The Lyceum is to open every 
day, morning and evening, and each 


4 
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horning the convicts on board the 


prſon-thip:roſe upon their keepers, 


Spatyſh'galleon, from Lima to Ca- 
, with eight millions of dollars 


Arnpa, a northern city of Mexico, 


and Phyſiology, M. Tue —and the 


profeſſor is to read two hours in each 


week. 385 Has 2 Bd. 
The gold medals given annu- 
ally by his Grace the Duke of 


to thoſe ho, after having taken their 
A. B. degree, paſs the beſt claſſical 
examination, were adjudged to Mr, 
Rd. Ramſden, and Mr. Ralph Ley- 


ceſter, both of Trinity college. 


The Pope has formally ſuſpended 


tile, from all honours, rights, and 
privileges, pertaining to his dignity 
of Cardinal, till he appears before 
his Holineſs, and clears himſelf of 
the crimes laid to his charge. 


An action upon thecaſe was tried 


this month before Mr. Juſtice. Bul- 


ler, at Guildhäll, London, in which 
Lord Loughborough was plaintiff, 


and John Walter, ptinter of the 


Univerſal Regiſter, defendant, for 


a libel, in propagating an infamous 
and injurious report, highly inju- 
rious to the honour and character of 
the plaintiff. he facts being 
fully proved, the jury gave a ber- 
dict for the plaintiff, with 15ö0l. 
damages. an 
Dird. Feb. ad, in the evening, 


at his houſe in Parliament-ſtreet, 


in the fifty-firſt year of his age, 


John Jebb, M. D. F. R. S. for- 


merly fellow of St. Peter's college, 
Cambridge, and afterwards rector 


of Homersfield, and vicar of Flix- 
ton, in Suffolk, which he reſigned 


in 1975, becauſe he could no lon- 
ger conform to the worſhip of the 
Church of England, for the reaſons 
which he publiſhed at the time. 


1 — 


Letters from Caſtlebar th an 
authentic account of one of the moſt 
1 | ſhocking | 


e moſt 


3 iſt. 
' Grafton, Chancellor of Cambridge, 


c HR ON IE 


bocking murders ever committed. 
A difference had for ſome time ſub- 
ited between G. R. * rag? and 
Patrick Randal M Donald, Eſqrs. 
Mr. M Donald kept much on his 
guard, as he received many infor- 
mations, that ſeveral parties of Fitz- 
gerald's men were looking out for 
him, with an avowed determination 
to deſtroy him. In the evening of 
' the goth of Feb. laſt Mr. M Donald 
went for the greater ſecurity to the 
houſe of Mr. Martin, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Caſtlebar, in company 
with Mr. Gallagher and another 
gentleman, - They had been there 
but a very few minutes, when the 
houſe was ſurrounded by a large 
party of armed men, who inſtantly 
broke in, bound Mr. M“ Donald, 
Mr. Gallagher, and the other gen- 
tleman, and immediately carried 
them off to the houſe of  Rockfield, 
where Fitzgerald as it is faid then 
was. After a ſhort, ſtay an armed 
party led out the unfortunate gen- 
tlemen into the park. In a few 


ſeconds a platoon was fired, and laid 


one of the devoted victims dead on 
the ſpot. Mr. M Donald and Mr. 
Gallagher were ordered to go about 
50 yards farther, when a ſecond 
platoon was fired. Mr. M“ Donald 
inſtantly fell dead, upwards of 30 
lugs paſſing into his body. Mr. 
Gallagher received alſo ſeveral 
lags, but, as Providence would 

ve it, he was not mortally wound - 
ed. However, he thought it pru- 
dent, after ſtaggering a few yards, 
to fall and appear motionleſs, in 
order to deceive the murderers. In 
this wounded ſtate they brought him 
back to Fitzgerald's houſe, where 
they had returned but a few mi- 
nutes, when the houſe was ſurround- 
ed by the army from Caſtlebar, ma- 


ny of the volunreets, gentlemen, 


0 
! 
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and crowds of people from that town 
and neighbourhood. They ſpeedily 


got into the houſe, delivered Mr. 


Gallagher in a moſt critical mo- 
ment, ſeized ſeveral of the murder- 
ers, aud after a very ſtrict and long 
ſearch found Fitzgerald locked up 
in a large cheft; and hid under two 
blankets. He and ſeveral of his 
people were immediately conduQed 
to Caſtlebar, and ſafely lod in 
the goal, which has been continually 
guarded both by the army and vo- 
lunteers, to prevent any poſlibility 
of an eſcape, ' + - oe 
' Caſtlebar, April 13. Mr. Fitzge= 
tald was brought upon a bed into 
court, when, upon affidavit ſtati 
his ill health, &. the trial was poſt= 
poned until Friday the 18th of this 
month, „ 


At Godſtone, in Surrey, a murder 


was lately committed, attended with 
circumſtances of the moſt vindictive 
batbarity. An impoſtor, under pre- 
tence of being a cripple, had long 
been a charge upon the patiſhz but 
being detected by Mr. Burt; a ſur- 


geon of that town, the villain vowed 


revenge; and, on the 13th inſtant, 
ſeized the opportunity to put his di«, 
abolical purpofe in execution. He 
had on that day, as uſual, taken his 


ſtand upon the road to beg alms, 1 


ſuppotted by crutches z and on Mr. 
Burt's paſſing from his own houſe to 
the poot-houſe, accompanied by his- 


ſon, a lad about ten years of age, 


after exclaiming, There goes 
that raſcal Burt“ he threw a bill 
at his legs, which fortunately miſſed 


them, and then purſuing, and pre- 
ſently overtaking him, — blow 


from his cre m ta the 
ground j this was followed by a re- 


petition of blows pos the head with - 
his hand-bill, till he actually buried 
the bill in Mr. ' Burt's 'fkull. Mr. 


* 
- 4 
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_ Burt's. hand was ſevered ** the 
um in 
E head, and à thumb was afterwards 


,_ been p chope off, and had ſprung from 


lo been directed. At this 
ha 75 Lee the, little boy, 
f e $crutch, ſtruck 

ow as to ſtagger him 


-  call-afiſtance. ; and in the mean 
While the r made off; but was 
nafter found hid in a copſe. On 

is being ſeized, he lamented that 
the overſeers bad eſcap d his ven- 
Ince.. d.he done for them, he 
E have died contented. What 
e Was not able to effeQ, his wife 


” huſband js hurt. 
16. At the aſſizes held at Kin 2 
1 deſore Mr. Juſtice. Goul, 
ided the great cauſe which held 
three days, Ng by way of in- 
dLichment, mh Fan {uit of the corpo- 
ration of ndon, as conſervators 
of the riven Thames, 3 inſt Mr. 
| Wagon» wright — 
at erhithe, for - OQITrU 
$2750 of the. 1 river, by 
erecting a 4 The jury, 
| five hours del; beration, found 
defendant guiley guilty. 
Came on the cle con of a go- 
and deputy governor of 


ES. 8 


ſuing, when George Peters, Eſq. 
was choſen © governor, and Edward 
"Dwell E. you governor. 
And * day came on the 
4 5 of 24 directors, when the 
_ —_— gentlemen were 2 ge : 


55 — Eig. T. Boddingtop, Eſq. 
+ Roger Boehm, Eſq Samuel Baſan- 
gust, Eſq. E. Lyde Browne; Eſq. Rich- 


Biel Coney, Eſq. Thomas Dea, 
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deavonring to ſave his 

found at ſome diſtance, which had 

th. 4 75 the force » with which the 
— ha 


5 bach 
dat, 12 his father's fate, ran to 


- bas threatened to perpetrate, if her | 


Cornwallis is appointed 


* the bank of England for the year 


Samuel e Eſq - Daniel 


ad Clay, Eſq. William Cooke, Eſq. 


Eſq. William Ewer, Eſq, Petet 
Gauſſen, Eſq, Daniel Giles, Ed, 
John Harriſon. Eſq, T. Scott Jack. 
ſon; Eſq. Richard Neave, Ef Ed. 
ward Payne, Eſq. Chriſtopher Pul. 
ler, Eſq. Thomas Raikes, Eſq. Godf, 
Thornton, Eſq. Samuel Thornton, 
Eſq. Mark Weyland, Eſq. Benjamin 
Winthrop, El. Benjamin Whit 
Wong jun. Eſq. i SS 

Mr. Burke preſented, in the mo 
ſolemn manner, nine articles of in- 
peachment againſt Warren Haſtings, 
late Gov. Gen. of Bengal, which 
were ordered to be printed, and ta. 
ken into conſideration on the 26th 
inſtant. 

The. Court of DireQors of. th 
the India Company made the 
following arrangement of their ſer. 
vants at Bengal and Madras in conſe- 
quence of the new India bill having 
received che royal aſſent, viz. Earl 
OVernor- 

eneral and commander in chief; 

n. Sloper recalled, — receive 
an annuity of 1 go0l, a year for life 
the Bengal council to conſiſt of Tail 


Cornwallis, Meff, Macpherfon, Sta+ 


bles, and 'Stuartz and Mr. John 
Shore to ſucceed to the firſt vacancy 
in the ſupreme council; the ſyſtem 


of uniting the chief, civil, and mi- 


litary authorit totabe Bee at each 
preſidency of courſe, —— dir 
Archibald Campbell is appointed 


governor and commander in chief 


at Madras; Gen. Palling alſo re- 
called, with an annuity of 1000l. 2 
year for life. The Madras et: 
to conſiſt of Sir Archibald Coy, 
bell, Mefſ, Daniel, Davidſon,” and 
Caſſamajor. 

Came on the ballot for G6xDi- 


reQors of the Eaſt- India Com- r2th, 


pany, at the cloſe — 5 which the num- 


bers were, for joſeph bes, Eſq. 
553 Bichard Hall, Eſq. Ti 
illiam _— Eſq. 740; 

AY ny 


darin 


CH RO 


Petet MWHunter, Eſq. be = 3 John Smith, 
Eq. Gg. 647 ; John Travers, Eſq. 628; 
Jacks George Tatem, Eſq. 444 3 John 
Ed. levis, Eſq. 417: whereupon the 
Pul. Wick fix were declared duly elected. 
Jodl The Court of Directors granted 
iton, in annuity of 1 500l. per annum to 
amin Lord Macartney, as a conſideration 
(hit. Nor the unexampled integrity and 


ability difplayed by that nobleman 


moſt during his adminiſtration at Fort St. 
Im- George rge. 
„ . The Norriſſan prize for 1786 
uch was aſũgned to the Rev. Mr. 
ta. Pearſon, A. M. Fellow of Sydney 
th college, for his Eſſay on the Good - 
0 nefs of God, as manifeſted i in the 
th niſſion of Jeſus Chriſt. | 

7 8 At half paſt ſix in the even- 
- 7” ing, the weſttower of Hereford 
le. cathedral, erected with the nave; in 
ng the reign of William Rufus, by Ro- 


bert de n the ſecond biſho 
of that ſee, unfortunately fell down. 
1 This accident had been expected 
n ſome days, from the gradual drop- 
ez ing of mortar and ſmall ſtones from 
ul it. and from the ſettling of the walls 
ind arches from their perpendicular 
for two or three years befor ore, to 
which very little attention had been 
paid, or the aſſiſtance given by fil - 
ling up arches of the nave been in- 
elfectual. Fortunately no lives were 
loft, though numbers of people 
walking i in the church-yard, This 
front was one of our fineſt remains of 
Norman architecture. 

Dizp. At his ſeat in the New 
Foreſt, Hants, Charles Studwick, 
Eſg. aged 101. He acquired a con- 
iderable fortune in ben an agent 
for priſoners in the wars of Q. Anne 
and Geo. I. 

At Scarborough, in ber ioõth 


2 ww wm, 7 3 <v 8 P 


her faculties to the laſt. An hour 
before ſhe expired, ſhe 'deſired her 
walen name (Noel) 9 be put 


£ 
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upon her tomb ſtone, bein * de- 

ſcendant of that family; alſo thirfl 

couſin to the preſent Duke of Rur- 


land, and chird an to the Earl | of 
Gainſborough, | 


j þ 1 * * 
1 . * + * 43 
«\ . 5 . 1 F z * "2 -4# * 
Pp : 
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Duke of Cuinberkand wa 


were. 


leren hours, the ju 


year, Mrs. Hunter, who retained 


* ©. th 


rr nn 


* 4 v. 


F On the — nj | 
Blanchard perfo when E aerial | 


excurſion, He took his rarer, | 
from Doway in Flanders, and de- 
ſcended near P Etoile, a Villa e in 
Picardy, a voyage of go' miles ( 
the papers ſay) in as wa! ay minutes. 
The ancient and urable N 
ſocety of Free and Accepted 


Ma ſons held their anmverſat) feaſt at 


their elegant hall in Gteat 
ſtreet, wa his Royal Hi men 
AS Unam- 
mouſly re · elected grand 1 ſtet of 
the ſociety ; and the-cart of wh” 
ham acting grand maſter ; Row 
Holt, eſq. de puty Mg nd | maſter; : 
Nich, Nugeiie! bu bart, and N. Neu- 
ham, eſq. alderman, Seas wardensz 
James Heſeltine, eq. grand _ 
rer; Mr. Wm, White, 
tary; Rev. A. H. Eceles, grand | 
chaplain 3” and Mr. John . 3 
grand ee, i 2 

Lord Geo. Gordo 
communicated from 
* St. Mar 

celebrat F 

tween Miſs Melliſn and Miſs 0 
Rankin was re- heard before lord 
Loughborough, i in che cqurt of com- 
mon pleas, when, after a trial of e- f 
br in a 
verdict for Miſs Rankin 

The Rodney India man e 
the following account of the toſs t 
the Montagiie Indiaman, written 


he the ph ETLY : 


by Mr. James Elliot, who belonged 


to that unfortnnate ſhip.” 
68 gan, 


' 
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 ,$*. December 6, 1785, As we lay 
at Diamond Point, about ſeventy 
miles below. Calcutta, we had taken 
in 4100 bags of falt-petre, and were 
ſtowing them ; the caulker's mate 
was going to heat pitch upon the 
upper deck to pay his work: he 
. called down the fore hatch way fo 
the gunner's boy, to hand him up 
ſome fire, upon a ſmall ſhovel of 


the .armgurer's, ta make a fire in 
he forge to heat his pitch z the 
n 


boy handing: the fire up the fore- 
batchway (che fore hatches being 
unlaid) let. a piece of the fire fall 
dow upon the ſalt-petre (one of 
the bags having. burſt); there was 
- looſe. ſalt. pette in the ſquare of the 
| katchway whichimmediately caugit 
fire. We attempted to ſmother it; 


but the flames ĩucreaſed fo faſt, that 


we could not ſtay above three mi- 
nutes in the hold after ſhe firſt took 
fire. Mc. Benger, the chief officer, 
came down into the hold, but was 


reed to again immediately. 
| On — apts yawl. were hauled 
don ſhyre, and the long-boat was 
g ground in Diamond Creek. I came 
but of the hold with the chief officer, 
and went into the ſtern- gallery to 
look for a hoat. The third officer 


was then almoſt along ſide the Dut- 
F” boat. Perceiving there was no aſ- 
ſtiſtanoe near, I left Mr. Benger in 


the ftern-gallery, and got out of 
one of the quarter- ports into the 


mizen-chain, and . jumped over- 
board; when I ſwam under the 


ſtern, Mr. * was hanging by 
a rope, which he quitted, and im- 
mediately. the ſhip blew up. I ne- 
ver ſaw any more of Mr. Benger. 


Mr. Williams, the third officer pick- 
ed me up in the jolly-boat,, with a 
great many more. I was not above 
twenty yards from the ſhip when 
ſhe blew up. From the firſt of her 


Sampſon, furgeon's mate; Mr, 
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taking fire till her exploſion, did 
not exceed five minutes. We lf 
Mr. Benger, the chief officer; Mr. 
M*Intoſh, the fifth officer; Mt. 


Wier, Mr. Vincent Withaws, Mr. 
Collins; Mr; Chambherland, nid. 
ſbipman; Mr, Sangiler, gunnet; 
and twenty-five foremaſt men.“ 
Was held the anntverfary 

meeting of the Sans of the tl. 
Clergy, at which were preſent the 
lord mayor of London, the two arch- 
brſbops, twelve biſhops, ſeveral 
peers and gentlemen of di ſtinction 
(amongſt them Lord Monboddo 
and Sir J. Reynolds) with, many 
digmfied and other clergy. Tha | 
ſermon was preached by the Rer. 
Samuel Horſtey, L. L. D. archdes- 
eon of St. Alban's, from Deut, 
A, moot 1 T1291 
The collection at tho 
Rehearſal on Tueſday 

Was 1 201 90 
At St Paul's on 
Thurſday = 209 87 
At Merchant Taylor's 


— 1 


Total FL. 6 87 
Die p. Lately in Fionia, aged 
114 years, Chriſt ian Souſhen. In 
his youth he was in the ſervice, and 
— at the battles, of Gade- 
uſche, Wiſmar, Strail ſund, and at 
Tendern, where the celebrated Gen 
Steenbotch was taken priſoner. 


bs 4 4 


— — 
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On the z iſt of May the par- f. 
liament of Paris publiſhed an 
atret relative to the famous affair 
of the necklace, of which the fol⸗ 
lowing is the ſubſtance, viz. the 
word appreude, and the ſignature 

; = «« Marie 


„ did 
> bf 
. Mr, 
Mr, 
Mr, 
Mr, 
mid. 
ner 


rie Antoinette de France, 
> fraudulently uſed in the bar- 
which took place relative to 
diamonds, and thoſe words are 
jy attributed to the Queen. 
Comte de la Motte is fully 
ied of contempt of court, and 
kmned, - when taken, to be 
wed, and marked with the let- 
GAL, and to be ſent to the 
ey for life. Madame Jeanne 
bis de la Motte to be whipped, 
marked with the letter V upon 
two ſhoulders, with a halter 
d the neck, and confined for 
in the Salpetrierre. Villette is 
demned to perpetual baniſhment 
the kingdom. The Cardinal 
Rohan, and M. de Caglioſt ro, 
diſcharged from all accuſation; 
| Mademoiſelle Oliva diſmiſſed 
court, | 2 . 
Oxford, The chancellor's prizes 
the preſent year are ſeverally 
judged to Mr, Abbot, A, B. of 
us Chriſti College, for an Eng- 
d eſay on the uſe and abuſe 
latire::** and to Mr. Le Breton 
Pembroke, for Latin verſe on 
rok che grand mute fo 
eſte e ical feſ- 
il — at Weſtminſter 
bey with a+ miſcellaneous ſelec- 
n of ſome of the beſt works of 
ladel, - By ten 0*clock the aile 
Id galleries were filled with 2 
WMpany the moſt numetous and 
legant that ever were aſſembled 
2 ſimilar occaſion, which, with 
le preſence of the Royal Family 
K their attendants, and an or- 
lra conſiſting of 640 muſicians, 
med a coup d eil, the effect of 


EP ˙ 0 — 


diſpoſition of che church was 
uf beautifully conceived in the 
Uner of a grand ſaloon, with two 
yy galleries. The nave of the 
Auch contained the platform, and 


of which the 


lich it is impoſſible to deſcribe, 


:C HR OIN EG Lit + ſhop 


the two ailes formed one gallery, 
which was continued in one range 
under the king's box to either fide. 
The fronts were hung in feſtoons 
with rich crimſon ſilk furniture. 
That part which forms the front 
was variegated- with white ſattin. 
The diſpoſitcion of the king's box 
was the ſame as 2 5 _ 5: 
A duel was--fought- near . 
Kenſington, — > Ma- 8 the | 
cartney and- eee Stuart, 
ollowing is an au- 
thentic account: 
The place and time of meet- 
ing having been previouſly fixed, 
the parties arrived about half paſt 
four o:cleck in the morning, and 
took their ground at the diſſance of 
twelve ſhort pacgs, meaſured off by 
the ſeconds, who delivered to each 
one piſtol, keeping poſſeſſion of the 
remaining arms. General Stuart 
told Lord Macartney, he doubted, 
as his lordſbip was ſhort - ſighted, he 
would not be able to ſeę him; his 
lord{bip roplie, he did, perfectly 
well. When the ſeconds hadire+» 
tired a little on one ſide, and as 
the parties were abaut to level, 
General Stuart bſetved to Lord 
Macartney, that his piſtol was not 
cocked ; his Iordſhip thanked him, 
and cocked. When they had le- 
velled, General Stuart ſaid, he was 
ready ; his lordſhip anſweted, he 
was likewiſe: ready; and they both 
fired within a few inſtants of euch 


— 


— 


other. The ſeconds, obſerving lord 
Macartney wounded, ſtepped up to 


kim, and declared the:matter muſt 
'reft here: General Stuart | ſaid, 
this is noſacisfationz”% and aſkeg 
if his lordſhip was not able to fire 
another piſtol ; his-lordſh popes 


I 
«6 he would try with pleaſure,” and 


urged Colonel Fullarton to permit. 

him to proceed. The ſeconds, hows 

ever, declared it was W 
| . an 


and they would on no account allow 
it. General Stuart aid, © Then 1 
muſt defer it till another occafion !*” 
on” Which his Lordſhip anſweted, 


If that is the caſe, we had better 


proceed now. I am here in conſe- 
ence of à meſſage ffom General 


Stuart, who called upon me to give 


dimm ſatisfacion in my ptivate ca- 


22 for offence taken at my pubs 
conduct; and, to evince that 
perfonal alkey is no confideration 
with me, I have nothing perſonal: 
the general may proceed as he 
thinks fit. General Stuart faid, 
It was his lordſhip's perſonal con- 
duc to him that he reſented,” The 


_ + ſeconds" then put an end to all fur- 


ther converfatlon between the par- 
Ws 1 hem had quitted 

r 
conſequence of his ſituation, having 
From om the 


"4 been ander the neceſſity 


ſirſt of purting his back to à tree. 
The ſurgeons,” Mr. Hunter and 
Me. Home, and who were attend - 

N 85 Colonel Fullarton. Colonel 

| „in the mean time, aſſiſted 


and requeſted him ts ſit down, a 
pony he might be faint through 
fs of blood. Colonel Gordon then 
left the 
General Stuart; and an eaſy car- 
riage was provided to convey his 
lordſhip home. 
Signed, W. Fur ILAR Ton, 
A. Gosso n.“ 
199k fore Lord Loughborough, in 
the court of Common Pleas, the ac- 
tion * by the right honour- 
able Chafles James | Fox, againſt 


Thomas Corbett, Eſq. high bailiff 


| of Weſtminſter, for not returning 
Rim as a repreſentative for Weſt- 
minſter, when duly elected by a le- 
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gal majority of votes; the dam 


a royal mandate, ſhe, though re 
| d tantly, followed the turnkey andi 
ground; General Stuart, in 


his lordhip in taking off his coat, 


ound, in company with 


- anda red-hot fire, called up all be 


of grief and defpa 
applied to her ſhoulder z the exe 


ge grou 
9 11 
require 
jous OP 
t the 4 


were laid at 100, oool. and the ju 
after a few minutes conſultati 
gave à verdict of 2000]. damages 
This ſum; Mt. Fox has deci; 
ſhall be, diſtributed among the d 
rities of Weſtmmfter, - 
On the 2tt of June tlie ſents 
on Madame de la Motte was 0 
ried into execution,” At a quar 
after ſix in the morning, one of 
turnkeys of the priſon went up 
her ſleeping apartment, and vi 
out any apology for diftuthing| 


at that early hour, told her, ii po 
brutal manner, to *© riſe and foſd © 


him.“ The affrighted lady refu 
to obey j but when ſhe was ſhe 


by him conducted to the inner gi 
She no ſooner deſcended the laffſt 
of the ſtairs, than ſhe was ſeized 


by two ſatellites of the law; | a 
them hand-cuffed, and inexon f „ 
etubraced. When the counteſi a * 

eared befote the Greffier, and ol k. 
entence was read to her, it the que 


her into the moſt frantic rage x'if 
uttered calumnious. and unheaid- 
imprecations againſt the court, ti 
parliament, and the eardinalj'b 
this ſame great ſpirit deferted be 
when ſhe felt the hangman putti 
the rope about her neck; ihe wi 
at that inſtant ſeen in tears. Ti 
inſtruments for her further puniſh 
mend, the brand, ſome other tool 


former rage: ſhe then curſed an 
fwore in the moſt unwoman-lik 
manner, and. uttered alternate cre 
ir. It was with 
difficulty that the hot iron could b 


cutioner muſt have been an adep!, 
to have ſucceeded in that part® 
his profeſſion, She rolled * 


e groud, and kicked at him 
d{uch violence, that ſome ſtrength 
required to perform the igno- 
ious operation. The very in- 
the execution was over, ſhe 
conduged to the Salpetrierre, 
xe ſheis deſtined to ſpend the 


xenſed at the barbarous con- 
ol the magiſtrates who preſided 
be execution of Madame de la 
e; their inhumanity refleQs 


oh comteſſe was burnt. in 
places, through the inatten- 


b now dangerouſly ill in the 
mary of the Salpetrierre z a 
wing fever deprives her of her 
in; and in the height of her 


he-way imprecations. The ſu- 
vr of the houſe treats her with 
pſible humanity. - . 


vas determined in the cocks. 
by an appeal to the lords of the 


queſtion related to the prize, 
upture, made by commodore 
tone laſt war. It was, Whe⸗ 
the capture was prize or booty z 
then, conſequently, whether the 
jerty then taken by the fleet and 
t forces under his command 
t vithin the prize act. As the 
nation of the armament was 
ut the Cape of Good Hope, 
u 2 conſiderable land force, 
r the command of General 
Wows,, was aboard, and ſhared 
eaCion, their lordſhips deter- 
l that the caſe in queſtion did 
une within the prize act. The 
quence is, that the whole pro- 
Yu claimed by the crown, and 
aptors muſt relinquiſh their 


8 
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inder of her days, All Paris 


naateſt diſhonour on them. The 


of theſe guardians of the laws! | 


num the. utters the moſt out- 


A very intereſting, cauſe 


eil from the court of admiralty. 


lordſhi ps were 
by the unanimou 


cl pre- money, and depend judges preſent. Earl 


LOO 
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on the royal bounty for whatever 
compenſation his majeſty may think 


proper. | S 
Dispo. Lately, at Woolwich, 
aged 105, Ifabella Dryden. She 
had been twice in America fince ſhe 
was B85 years of age, and retained 
her ſenſes to the day of her death. 

At Dunbar, aged j 14, Magnus 
Reid, He was born at Polmaiſe, 
near Stirling, and was bred a hu 
bandman near Dunblain, and con- 
tinued in that profeſſion till about 
thirty years when he, com» 
menced travelling c n, which 
he practiſed till within eight weeks 
of his death, Fa ER OP 


_— 8 


— 0" oo Cit a. * — 
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JULY. 


An action of treſpaſs was fl. 
lately tried in the court of hes 
King's Bench, by which the right 
of following hounds in purſuit of 
game, by ' qualified perſons, was 
Clearly aſcertained. * 
Came on before: the lords. 
commiſſioners of appeals, two 
cauſes againſt Lord Rodney, y 
ral Vaughan, andthe other captors » 
of Euſtatia.—Mr. Lindo and Mr. 
Ingram, appellants—the firſt to the 
amount of ahout 12, oool. the latter 
1900], Upon both theſe appeals 
the captors were calt in damages, 
and full coſts. The lords who at- 
tended were Camden, Grantley, and 
Mulgrave. i | 
Aylett's (the attorney con. 6. , 
victed for perjury) writ. of er- 
ror was ſolemnly argued before the 


5th. 


Houſe of Lords. There were nine 
ents of error, all which their 
pleaſed to ſet” aſide 
opinion of the 
Barhurſt they 


moved, 


aſſignm 


* 
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moved, That the judgment be af- 


Armed. Agreed. © 
Berlin, June 8. The king has 

paſſed ſentence upon a counſellor of 

the regency, which makes a great 


= here. Mr. Glave, . or at 
igſberg, being accuſed of cor- 
— Jis as charged the 
prefjdent of the chamber of that 
place to make the neceſſary judicial 
enquiries into the affair, and the 
delinquent was condemned to two 
years impriſonment in a fortreſs; 
the counſellor, not ſatisfied with the 
deciſion, made another appeal : the 
king, after a mature examination, 
not only confirmed the above ſen- 
tence, but ordered that the delin- 
ſnould work at rhe barrow 
uring the two years of his impri- 
r 
Vienna, Tune 12. The emperor 


has ſuppreſſed the chapters of Wig- 
threngen and err in Ca- 
rinthia; and thoſe of Lambrecht, 


Neuberg, Stanz, Croatman, and 
Pallau, in Styria. The convents 
of capuchins, recollets and domi- 
nicans, are alſo aboliſhed, ' 
Oxford, July 29. At our aſſizes 
came on to be tried before Mr. 
Baron Eyre, à cauſe of great im- 
portance to the publie in general, 
on a queſtion,” Whether a farmer 
who occahonally'dealt in horſes was 
ſubject to the bankrupt laws, as a 
trader? It was an action of tiover, 
brought on e of ſohn 
Davis, a farmer of Whitchurch, jn 
this county, againſt Mr. John Sher- 
wood, of Purley, in the county of 
Berks, to recover back 2491. 188. 
which he had received ue an ex- 
ecution levied on the bankrupt's 
effects; When the jury, aſter an 
hour*s conſultation, brought in a 
verdict for" che plaintiffs, whereby 
© they eſtabliſhed the trading, and 


o 


only ſatisfy an idlecurioſity ; not 


commend me to mercy, ! 


*. 
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gave the above ſam in damag ſly f 
gether with full coſts of ſuit, pant 
 Gettingen, Fuly 25. The (Mie fi 
youngeſt princes of Great Bi :n cn 
were entered of this univerſity Let 
the 6th of this month, each oft. bt, b 
accompanied by a governor, a ii utric 
ceptor, and a gentleman ; ii») fo 
royal highneſſes are lodged in DL 
houſe, and the expences of M ipop!t 
table fixed at 600 crowns per ve þulle! 
including two grand inſtitution Wi (ved 
ners, to which the profeſlors Tugei 
ſome ſtudents are invited, H ears 
feſſor Mayer teaches the princes dl i 
German language z Mr. Heyne Wi dit 
ſtruts them in Latin; the ec a! 
ſiaſtic counſellor Leſs teaches i about 
religion z and the counſellor e led 
inſtru s them in morality ; enen 
maſters are rewarded by an ext inne 
dinary appointment of 1000 c uf: 
per annum each. woul 
The ſeſſions at the Old 6 tad n 
Bailey, which began on the Hier 
igth, ended, when twelve con fit w 
received ſentence of death , publi 
whom was Samuel Burt, for tto 
gery. This man, when he vi kithe 
aſked, what he had to ſay why jul nont 
ment to die ſhould not be paſſed, il At 
cording to law? addreffed the co Jen, 
Flows: My lord, lam too ſ lady 


ble of the crime which | | 
committed, and for which I jul 
deſerve to ſuffer; my life | l 
forfeited,' and with to reſign it! 
the hands of Him who gave it! 
10 give my reaſons for this, wo 


can feel 'a more ſenſible, heart 
tisfaction in the hopes of fh 
paifmg into eternity; wherein 
truſt, I ſhall mget with great le 
city. I have not the leaſt deſire 
live; and, as the jury and the co 
on my trial thought proper to 
his n 

je 


{y ſhould, in conſequence thereot, 
ant me a reſpjte, 1 here vow, in 
the face of Heaven, that I wall put 
nend to wy own exiſtence as ſoon 
ul can. Ic is death that I with 
fr, becauſe nothing but death can 


py follies have involved me in.“ 


wpoplexy, in his 114th year, Joſeph 
Buller, a native of Savoy. He 
fred ſeveral years under Prince 
Fugene, and had worked near 60 
jears on the quays at Paris, The 
fly illneſs he ever experienced was 
: diſtemper in his eyes, accahoned 
by a fall from a pile of wood when 


lived 57 years with one wife, and 
renewed his marriage at St. E- 


buſineſs to the age of 105, and 
would not then have left it off, 
had not the charitable contributions 
niſeq for him enabled him to ſub- 
ft without it. A print of him was 
ubliſhed ſome years ago, at the 
tom of which it is ſaid, that his 


months, '' * - 

At Ottery, in the county of De- 
yon, aged 119, Mrs, Heath. This 
lady perfectly recolleRed the land- 
wg of King William at Torbay. 


8 


AUGUST. 


Dublin, Auguſt 1. On the'z iſt 
of July the lord, mayor, ſheriff, and 
commons, and citizens of Dublin, 
deed, that the freedom of their 
city be granted to the right honour- 


fiat the ſame be preſented to the 
kd earl by the lord mayor and 
perf; and the fame was preſented 


24 
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utricate me from the troubles which 


Dip. Lately, at Paris, of an 


out 50 years of age. He had 


inne du Mont. He followed his 


father died aged 123 years, 10 


accompanied with a rumbli 


le John Earl of Chatham, and 
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accordingly, and thankfully re- 
e 
Caſſel, Auguſt 8. 1e king o 
Great Britain, ſovereign of the Bolt | 
noble order of the Garter,. having 


been pleaſed. to appoint the Lord 


Viſcount Dalrymple, his majeſty's 
envoy extraordinary and  plenipo- 
tentiary to the court of Berlin, and 
Sir Iſaac Heard, knt. garter prin- 
cipal at arms, plenipotentiary, for 
inveſting his ſerene highneſs tbe 
Landgrave of Hefſe-Caftle with the 
habit and ęnſigns of the moſt no- 
ble order of the Garter z they met 
here the gth inſtant, . 2 
 Kelſe, Aug. 11. About two this 
morning a k of an earthquake 
was felt hete; its motion was from 
yeſt to eaſt. The motion was ſuc- 


ceeded by a noiſe as if the tiles had 


been tumbling from the roof. 
Cockermouth, Aug. 11. About 
five minutes before two this morn- 
ing we had a ſmart ſhock of an 
earthquake, which continued three 
or four ſeconds, attended with a 
noiſe as if a well-packed hogſhead 
had been thrown with violence on a 
boarded floor. The firings of @ 
ſpinnet were heard tovibrate others 
thought thieves had broken in., 
Whitehaven, Aug. 11. A few 
minutes before two this morning 
the ſhock of an earthquake was very 


— ſenſibly felt in this town and neigh- 


bourhood.z+ its continuance from 
three to five ſeconds. The baro- 
meter at twenty-nine degrees, the 
weather doſe and ſultry. Its di- 
rection ſuppoſed from ſouth to caſt, 
noiſe 
in the air, There was not ſufficient. 
light to make further obſervations : 
the conſternation it cauſed was in- 
expreſſible. A chimney was thrown 
down in Tangren-ſtreet; three peo- 
ple, in different parts of the town, 
i . p — Were F 


Th. 


\ a | and 
: 
„ 


- were thrown off their feet, and one 
| conſiderably bart. 
His majeſty," the queen, 


- the princeſs royal, princefs Auguſta, 


Harcourt's' feat at Nuneham 
- Court, after divine fervice on Sun» 
day morning laſt; and arrived at 
tze Baſterngateof the public ſchools 
at Oxford = after one o'clock, 
They were conducted through the 


Divinity School to the Sheldonian 


Theatre, where their majeſties and 
the princeſſes being ſeated, the 
vice chancellor preſented an addreſs 


from himſelf and the miniſters and 


ſcholarsof the univerſity, which his 
majeſty was pleaſed to wceive, very 


'- graciouſly, and to return a moſt 


cious anſwer. . -- 
Their majeſties from thence pro- 
ceeded to viſit the chapel at New 
„the colleges ie; Wadham, 


Tridity, Laficotn, and Brazen Noſe. 


They then went to the Council 
Chamber, where an addreſs was 
Freſented from the mayor, bailiffs, 
and eommonalty, and moſt grace 
ouſiy received by his majeſty 
was at the ſame time . to 
confer the | honour of knighthood 
on Richard Tawney, eſq. ſenior al- 
derman of the city of Oxford: Their 
ma jeſties, with the princeſſes, then 
viſited Chriſt Church College, and 
returned to Nuneham the tame e- 
vening, at' about balf An hour af- 
ter ſix o'clock. , 


heit majeſtiesandthe princeſſes | 
| ſet out again from Nunebham be- 
twreen nine and ten o'clock on Mon- 


day morning, and arrived at Blen- 
kein between eleven and twelve, 
baving been met, and atten 


thither, by the inhabitants of Wood- 
ſtock. , Their majeſties yore te- 
ceived at Blenheimbythe'L uke and 


4 
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mark of attention and reſped, 


and their royal highneſſes 
incefs Elizabeth, ſet out from 


of Marlborough. 


ducheſsof Marlborough, with every 


After having viewed the houſe, and 
as much of the park as the time 
would admit of, they returned to 


Nuneham about eight o'clock, 18] 
On Tueſday morning, at Nune- Rr 
ham, his majeſty was pleaſed tocon- . 
fer the honour of knighthood on ſor 
Charles Nourſe, efq. of Oxford; ww 
and an 2 was there preſented we: 
to the from the gentlemen, 1 
clergy, wr other inhabitants of the kn; 
town of Witney, and its neigh- 905 
bourhood, which his majeſty was Th 
pleaſed to receive very graciouſly, hon 
Their majeſties and the p rincee chu 
left Nuns ham a little Aer one pan 
o' clock, and arrived at Windſor a que 
little before ſix o*clock, on Tueſday ſul 
eveni lx 
Dies. Lately, - at - Smalley, 4 
Mary Sailey, aged _ tow 
| | lan 
— * —— mit 
5 EPT E M B E R, e 
Oxford, Sept. 16. On Tueſday bt 
evening arrived here the archdule the 
and archducheſs of Auſtria, under en 
the titles of count and counteſs of ert 
Nellemboarg ; prince Charles Al- > 
bam, firſt couſin to the archducheb, m 
and his conſort; prince Rezzo I 
nico, ſenator of Rome; count do- 0 
derini, the Venetian reſident, prince ſs 
Lichtenſtein; and count Rezvieſti, i 
the Imperial ambaſſador. Theſe 


illuſtrious viſitors, with their ſuite, 
weie next morning conducted to 
ſeveral of the pyblic buildings 2nd 
colleges; and on Wedneſday went 
to Blenheim, the ſeat of the duke 
On Thurſday 
they made the tour gf Stowe, 2 
feat of the marquis of Buc 

ham 3 and yeſterday mornin fe 
out for. Nuneham, the ſeat — 


— MM x 


Fw —— x err 


* . i 
- Y " = 
* 0 3 4 * 
= « — — 
q . 
- 


# 


every ar! of Harcourt. ; Returning about 
(pet, WW dne clock, their royal highneſſes 
* and WY ved the reſt of the colleges, ob- 
ae i ferratory, Nc. N 

ed to in compliment to the arch- 


ab. . | 
io": duke of Auſtria, his majeſty 
this day commenced the hunting 


accompanied by his highneſs during 
. 
The royal obſequies of the late 


the lig of Pruſſia were performed on the 
cigh. WY 96 inſtant, wich the greateſt pomp. 
was The «fluent diſplay on this occa- 
fly, fon was truly aſtoniſhing. .. The 
ee church was hung in all, parts with 


paintings repreſenting, ift, the con- 
queſt of Sileſia, 2dly, The war 


ſx ſovereigns, from 1756 to 1763. 
zaly, The embelliſhments of the 
towns, and cultivation of waſte 
lands throughout the Pruſſian do- 


minions. 4thly, The taking . poſ- 
| leſion of Weſtern Pruſſia. .5thly 
: The late German confederacy.— 
day bthly, The protection granted during 
uh the late reign to the arts and ſci- 
of ences... Six trophies were alſo 
1 erected within the chureh, on which 
6 were inſcribed the names of the 
15 welve principal battles during the 


lie of Frederic II. viz, Mollwitz, 
Caſa, Sorr, Hohenfriedberg, Keſ- 
leldorff, - Lowozits, Prague, Roſ- 


ki, 5 
6 bach, Leuther, Zorndorff, Leiguitz, 
e, nd Torgau. The whole ceremony 


did not laſt above two hours, after 
wich a dinner of 600 covers 


Varifing from table, his majeſty retir- 
al to dans Souci, and in the evening 


e {0 Charlottenburg. The chamber- 
. lin, General Rohdich and Van- 
1) (er Reck, who had the direction of 


be funeral pomp, were each preſ- 


Vor. XXVIII. 


4 
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ſport on Windſor-foreſt. He was 


ſuſtained by his late majeſty againſt 


Ws ſerved in different apartments. 


lated by the king with an elegant 


209 
gold box, richly ſet with brilliante, Y 


in token of his ſatisfaction. 


On Monday, October 2, the new. Wl 
monarch receivèd the, homage of his 
ſubjects at Berlin. This ceremony: 
is obſerved in Pruſſia inſtead of a co> 
ronation and is no leſs magnificent, ' 

Newcaſtle upon Tyne, Sept. 20. 
Lunardi's attempt to aſcend yeſ- 
terday from the Spital ground was 
productive of a very melancholyx 
accident. The balloon was about 
one third full, and a great many 
gentlemen were holding it by the 
netting, when Lunardi went to pour | 
into the ciſtern the reſt of the oil of i 
vitriol deſtined for the purpoſe. 
This having cauſed a ſtrong effer- 
veſcence, generated inflammable air. 
with ſuch rapidity, that ſome of it 
eſcaped from two different parts of 
the lower end of the apparatus, and 
ſpread among the feet of ſeveral 7 

ntlemen who were holding the 
balloon, and who were ſo alarmed, 
that leaving it at liberty, they ran 
from the ſpot. The ballogn now. 
roſe with great velocity, carrying 
up with it Mr. Ralph on, 2. 
gentleman of this town, about twen- 
ty two years of age, fon of Mr. 
Heron, under-ſheriftf - of Northum- 
This unhappy victim held a ftrong 7 
rope which was faſteñed to the cro-wa 
of the balloon, twiſted _ about. his 
hand, and could not diſengage him- 
ſelf when the other gentlemen fledz 
he was of courſe elevated about the 
height of St. Paul's eupala,. when 
the balloon' turned downward, the 
crown divided from it, and the un- 
fortunate gentleman fell to the 
ground. 1 $557 3, 6 g "T9 3 
Hle did not expire immediately, 
having fallen upon very ſoft ground 


> # 


he ſpoke for ſome time to bis un- 4 


01 bappy _} 


_— Oe. 
— — — — 2 


mrs) 


| £ _ wrought moſt powerfully on 
minds of the 
. of his di polio which ex- 


2 8 23 
: * _— a. 


happy parents, and to the Aſc 


1 who came to aſſiſt him; but his in- 
kternal veſſels being broken, he died 
| about an hour and an, half after the 
| fall. ; 
18h, 


3 Senator Albergati Capacell, aged 
| 38 years, ended her life at Bologna 
in the moſt tragical manner. 


The Lady: Catherine "EE 
"cabadati; wife of the Marquis 


Hav- 
ing had a diſpute at dinner, about 


an object of ſmall importance, which. 


1756. 
ceeded even that of Nerd; for 
when, by the rigour with which he 


had exerciſed the office of inquiſitor, 
he had filled the gaols throughout 


the Pope's dominions with induſ- 


trious artificers and others, on light 
pretences, and 4 motion was made 
in the Vatican for an act of graee, 
inſtead of giving that motion his 
ſuffrage, he ſent an expreſs order 10 
the Dead gaolers to keep their 
priſoners double-ironed, leſt an ef- 


the defended with ſome hear, and cape ſhould be attempted. He was 


being contradicted by her huſband, originally a Black- friar; 
e left the room, taking with her 
a child of eight years old, with 
E whom ſhe went up ſtairs, and after 
tenderly embracing the child, ſhe 
took out of a caſe a Venetian dag- 
ger, which ſne inſtantly ran into 
ber bofy. 
= crying our, alarmed the family, and 
te Marquis running up ſtairs, the 


The child. immediately 


enraged lady with redoubled fury 
on ſeeing him, plunged the dagger 


I Shui her heart; by which ſecond 
- thruſt the inſtantly fell dead a his 
4 ſeer. 


On Wedneſday, Auguſt the — 


M Cale four in the afternoon, as Car- 
Adina! Turlone, High Inquiſitor of 
che Holy Office, was coming from 
the Vatican, he was ſer upon by an 
incenſed multitude, who forced bis 
eminence out of the carriage, and 


aſter cutting off his noſe and ears, 


and mangling him in a moſt ſhock- 
ing manner, dragged the butchered 
carcaſe to Monte Tiborno, where 
they hung it on a 
- £ high, which they erected for that 


| purp6b:. 
chis popular execution are various; 


gibbet 50 feet 
The reaſons a aſſigned for 


to have 
the 
ulace, was the eru- 


but that, which ſeems 


but for 

time was a pleader at the bat 
and raiſed to the purple, to the 
amazement of the people by a 


concatenation of crafty and iniqui- } 


rous intrigues, 

This day Thomas 8.401. K 
bury, Eſq. alderman of Bil 49 
lingſgate Ward, was elected lord 
mayor of London for the your en- 
ſuin 
Dad. 
jon, 
banker, &c. ſaid to be worth two 
millions ſterlinę 

At his boufc i in Red Lion- 
ſquare, Jonas Hanway, Eſq. 
celebrated for his numerous acts of 
humanity and benevolence, 


Lately, ar Paris, M. Beau: 


5th, 


- N " 


OCTOBER 


Wet Indies; About the beginning 
of Auguſt, a moſt violent florm 
laid almoſt waſte the ſouthern coalt 
of Hiſpaniola, and had driven out 
to ſea all the ſhipping from the port 
of St. Euſtatius, and deſtroyed molt 
of the ſmall eraſt i in that harbour. 

And by advices from Guadaloupe 

a moſt terrible hurricane deſtroyed 
a great part of the plantati 4 Ao 
i N that 
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that iſland; and three ſhips that lay 
in the harbour were totally Joſt. 
This hurricane happened on the 
joth of September, and it is feared 
has done a great deal of damage on 
other iſlands. (7 os 
On Saturday the ſecond of Septem- 
ber a moſt alarming hurricane threw 


utmoſt conſternation. About eleven 
u night, when the ſtorm was at its 
leicht, a ball of fire, of a very ter- 
ſhying and luminous appearance, 
ws obſerved in the 8. E. iſſuing 
fom a dark cloud, and ſpreading 
is diverging: rays to a vaſt circum- 
ference, and continuing with un- 
abated ſplendor near 40 minutes. 
h the morning of the zd. Carliſle- 
yy exhibited the moſt ſhocking pic- 
tire of deſolat ion that could be con- 
ceived, not a veſſel having rode out 
de ſtorm. And in the country, had 
tte hurricane continued a little lon- 
er, it is thought that univerſal 
kſolation muſt have enſued. The 
buldings on many eſtates have ſuf- 
fred, and. great damage has been 
lone to the fruits of the earth, plan- 
lane-walks, corn, cotton, and canes, 
The negro-houſes are moſtly blown 
lon, and many of their inhabitants 
led.” In ſhort, nothing can be 
kyefenrted more deplorable. 

Faris, Od. 3. They write from 
klcrs, that ſome workmen employ- 
« m digging a well at Antignac, 
i village three miles from thence, 
Pro the depth of about fix toiſes 
be third of laſt month; when, - ob- 
ning water to rife, they redou- 
lled their activity, and were pre- 
ly aſtonithed by a moſt violent 
Werraneous exploſion. | Having 
Korered from their ſurprize, they 
n approached the pit, at the bot- 
of which they perceived one of 
Pr comrades, to whom they called, 


* 
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the whole iſland of Barbadoes into the 
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but received no anſwer. One of 
his brothers being apprehenſive for 
his ſafety, deſcended in a bucket, 
in order to yield him aſſiſtance; but 
this man ſhewed no ſigns of life af- 
ter he had reached the bottom. He 
was followed by a third, who expe- 
rienced the ſame fate. A fourth had 
the courage to deſcend, his compa- 

nions taking the precaution of faſ- 
tening a rope to him; and following 
him with the eye, as he was gently 
lowered, they ſoon perceived his 
head to droop, and his whole frame 
to be violently agitated. Being im- 
mediarely drawn 'up, he continued 
without motion for two hours.—Re-\ 
courſe was' now had to experiments 
which ought to have been firſt adopt- 
ed. They let down a cock in a buc- 
ket, and on being drawn up it was 
found on the point of expiring, with 


its feathers burnt. The ſame was . 


done with a cat, which' was almoſt 
dead when drawn up. By means of 
hookg and other implements, the 
threEperfons were raiſed out of the 
pit, being quite lifeleſs; and all their 
ſkin appearing to be caleined. The 
letters farther ſay, that the ſubter- 
raneous noiſe ſtill continues, and 
that chemiſts are endeavouring to 
diſcover the cauſe of the exploſion, 
and of the vaporous gas, which has 
proved ſo fatal in its effects. It is 
added, that vitrified matter has been 
taken from the pit, which, it is fup- 
poſed, muſt have been in a ſtare of 
fuſion, | N $35 2 et 9 7% 5 
About the 15th inſt. a perſan who 
had the appearance of a drover went 
into York caſtle, and told the turn- 


key he wanted to give a little mo- 


"ney among the felons. On being 
aſked how much ? he put his hand 


in his pocket, and pulled out- a hand- | 4 


ful of ſilver with ſome gold, and 
gave it the turnkey to be diſtributed 
1002 N among 
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F among the moſt neceſſirous. Being 
| aſked who had ſent it ? he ſaid it 
was his own gift, Being further 
| preſſed. to tell his name, he took his 
leave as if in haſte, and ſaid, he was 
_ *ggipg to Northampton. The ſame 
— Perſon has ſince viſited. ſeveral other 
FPriſons, and — money to poor 
5 F that Imst, on the 


committed: at Lampeter: in Cardi- 
ſnire, on a poor woman who by 
1 Pauly and care had got together 
ga little money, and lived in a little 
bot by herſelf, which was broke open 
© the. night, her money carried off, 


of ſavage cruelty, being ſtabbed in 
fevetal parts of her body; her dead 
-. © corpſe half broiled on a heap of 
- qurfs, which it is ſuppoſed had been 
WH ſet on fre-to. burn her cot, and her 
. e to prevent ſuſpicion. % ron 
Dip. Lately, in Portugal, in 
1 the pariſh of St. Joannes de Godini, 
in ihe dioceſe of Oporto, aged « 17, 
Vereſimo Nogueira. He ſerved as 
L  @ foldier from the age of 17 till he 
was 37, and was at the battle of 
Almanza: aſter he had obtained 


5 3 his diſcharge, he married, had ſeve- 


= Talchildren,” and maintained his fa- 
milly by his own labour and ſome 
= little independency| which he poſ- 
ſeſſed. He always enjoyed the beſt 
ſtate of health, and it is not unlikely 
dhat he might have lived ſome years 
„ longer, had it not been for a all 
© in which one of his legs was broken 
in three places, which occafioned 

| his death. He had all his teeth, and 
Ty all his hair, a few of which only were 
by” 2 and he enjoyed all his 
ulties to the laſt. This old man 

n a proof that an advanced age is 
| bot confined to the northern eli 


| Serjeant' 8 Inn- hall, the ſecond argu- 


length for the defendant; and M. 


An enn n was 39 
unneceſſary,” as nothing had bee 


ſhips to alter their opinion, that th 


and herſelf leſt a dreadful ſpectacle 


ed on ſeveral points of law, to arm 


court of Exchequer. At preſent 
therefore, the matter ſtands thus 


| Johnſtone... | 


well! 
into the houſe of lords: 


es think on the ſubject. The fal 


I 9 6, 88 x 
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+ Bs, on before lord Mane. 0 
held. and lord Loughborough, : at 
ment in error brought by Govermr 
Joboftone againſt 215 Burton, 
when Mr. Erfkine was heard at full 


Scott, the governors counſe], ring 
to nofwes. „Was told it Was quite 


faid which could induce their lord: 


judgment obtained by Capt., Sut 
ton / in the court of Exche er hug 
be reverſed— The. caſe. was; imp! N 
this : Capt. Sutton obtained a ver: 
diet for 3, oool. againſt Commodon 
Johnſtone. A new trial, was granted 
dy the court of exchequer; a {econ 
trial had —a ſecond verdict ſor 6,000 
A motion was then made, ground 


judgment. The court confirmet 
the verdict. The Commodore bring 
a writ..of error on the ſame. point 
his motion in arreſt of judgmes 
was founded on. This writ of er 
ror, by act of parliamest, is in th 
judgment of the Lord Chancellor 
but his lordſhip referred the argo 
ment to the two chief juſtices, wi 
have reverſed the judgment of th 


four judges. have decided for Cap 
Sutton, and two for 'Commodor 
The ; queſtion, it 8 
known, would eventually 4 
it yo 
therefore. to. be kaown, . th 
Lord Chancellor and the other judy 


of the caſe are totally unaltered 9 
unalterable. The queſtion is 
duced to a point of law; _ "yy 
their We reaſons are not pi 


. 


* * 
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yublic, ic is ſuppoſed 0 be, whether 
4 common-law action will lie at the 
fait of an inferior officer againſt a 
commander in chief, though 
grounded” 'ofiTexpreſs malice ? The 
cauſe” will certainly go 7 the houſe 
of lords, being of no leſs importance 
to the parties, than to the Ry of 
Great Britain. 
_—_ About two © clock i in 64 3 „ 
ternoon, the Counteſs of Strath - 
more was taken from the houſe of 
Mr. Forſter in Oxford-ftreer,” under 
of a warrant to take her 
lord fy but 2 e 
to carry her a com 
armed e by 
thruſt into her own carriage, her 
own coachman taken from the box, 
ind a ſtranger put in his place, who. 
drove off. at a moſt furious rate, and 
did not ſtop till he arrived at Bar- 
get, where che carriage was met by 
a co of armed men: in paſſ- 
ing through one of the turnpikes, 
the lady was ſeen to ſtruggle much, 
apparently gagged, and in great dif. 
treſs : but no farther - ene 
could then be obtained. 
| lich. Came on in the court of 
King's Bench a trial at bar, in 
the remarkable cauſe between the 
| natural — hter of the late Ch. 
'Melliſh, eſq. and his niece. The 
cauſe ts already been tried, when 
a verdict was obtained by the 2 
ter, which was ſet aſide by a ſub- 
ſequent one in the Common Pleas. 


1789. There Was alſo a codicil in 
1981 ; and the conteſt was, to which - 


| in 1780 being eſtabliſhed-by we 
| 'of evidences, the codicil e 


| mird. . „a 
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the attorne 
it be 


into Weſtminſter-hall; 


© She was ai | 


court of Ki 


tion as contradifted by t N 
of other 22 arms. cis cen 4 


| "The deceaſed made two wills, one 
in 1774, which gave place to one in 


of the wills ir applied. The 2 of 


Tay 
; ſtood in the pillory in 


New Place Yard, Weſtminſter, for 
wilful and corrupt perjury. = 7 


This day, juſt before the 
fitting of the 3 of King's 234. 
Bench, Lady Strathmore was brought 
and imme- 
diately on the arrival of the Judges, 
Mr. Law, her counfel, moved, that 
ſhe might be permitted to exhibit 
articles of the peace againſt Mr. 
Bowes, and ſeveral others; which 


being granted,” he then moved for. 
au attachment 


inſt Mr. Bowes, 
and ſeveral of his accomplices, 
which was Mente granted. | 
Mr. Bowes appeared in the b. 
's Bench, when 27 | 
His counſel moved; that he thould | 
be diſcharged, on the that 
he had not been legally ſerved wick 


the habeas corpus; but the court 


rejected this motion, conſidering the 
ſervice as good. - A ſimilar motion 
was likewife made, on the 


that Mr. Bowes was' Aale faſten 


ing to town to wake © return to the 


habeas corpus, hut Was prevented 
by che attack upon his perſon, and 
other unavoidable circumſtances ; © 
but the court confiderin 2 — | 


-alſo ; and 
committed "King 
ſon till rhe udges determine 9 
. ſecurity he == be obliged to find 
to keep che peace. 1 e 
wr — a - * 3 
"DECEMBER. - 
; Jp Adams, ofa) the Aiies | 
rican plenipotentiary, preſent- 4k; 4 
ed the Rev. Dr. Wh ite, of Pennſyl- 


muſt refer to that, and fo it was: de- vania, and the Rev. Dr. Provoſt,” af 
New Tork, to the archbiſhop. of 
1 . banane Aplere, po”, oat to be Nh nſecrat 


bi= f 
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Ihops ors the United States. The 

Rev. Dr. Griffith, of Virginia, is to 

be made a third, to complete the 

| Won of the e e 
thoſe States. 

On Wedneſday morni ing, hs 


"oh. 8 St. Auſtle, Capt. Colmer, from 


Eaſt Loo, was driven on aig about. 


a mile to the weſtward of Newha- 
ven pier, and daſhed to pieces. The 
captain and crew, four in number, 
quitted the wreck. in time to ſave 
-themſelves ; but Mr. and Mrs. 
. Giles, a young couple, paſſengers, 
who could not be. prevailed on to 
leave the veſſel, periſhed. The cap- 
tain ſays, ſo averſe was Mr. Giles 
220 leave the wreck, that after he (the 
captain) had got ſafe to land, he 
laſhed himſelf to a rope, ſwam again 
1 to the wreck, and having boarded 
her, faſtened a rope round Mrs. 
Giles, for the purpoſe of having her 
hauled on ſhore ; but her huſband 
immediately caſt ir off again, and 
exclaimed, ** My dear Bella, don't 
Jeave me !” She ſtaid 1— This un- 
{fortunate lady vas a diſtant relation 
{of Lord Courtneys. The failors 
were treated with the greateſt * 
manity at Newhaven. 
A remarkable inſtance of pre- 
. ſcience lately happened at Naples : 
an eminent phyſician in that me- 
tropolis one evening called up all 
his, domeſties, and informed them 
the had provided for them all in his 
will ; after which he took his laſt 
farewe!, telling them, that though 
he feſt himſelf in as good a ſtare of 
health as he covId wiſh, he was 
certain that the next morning. pre- 
diſely at ten o'clock, an apoplettic 
"Aroke, would occaſion his diſſolution, 
Which the event, el in We 
*-panticular. 7 2 4 
9 9th. be Montego! Bay paper 
* 5. October 28, mentions a 


— 


the - night of the 19th, Which ha 


. eminently ſkilled in 
The tenor of this ambaſſe ge from 


8 5 


dreadful hurricane at Jamaica, in 


done great mi ſehief in many parts 


of the iſland. In Weſtmoreland, v 
in particular, the appearance every rer 
where denoted the ſuperior violence ture 
of this guſt over all that had been «1 
experienced ſince 1780. The trees, by t 
ſtripped of their leaves, exhibited Tut 
an appearance as if. fire had de- 1 
voured their verdure; the ſhores tan 
were covered with duck, teal, and Wi 12. 
other aquatic birds, that had been Ho 
driven with irreſiſtible impetuoſiy he 
againſt the trunks of the mangrove, enr 
and daſhed to pieces, fel 
Vienna, Now. 20, An emir of Ca 
the Turkiſh empire, eſcorted by 12 | 
ſpahis (or Turkiſh horſe) has jut N — 
arrived in this capital from Con- 

ſtanrinople, with / preſents of conſi- 

derable value and magnificence to 

his Imperial majeſty. Among the 

. preſents are ſome fine Greek urns . 
of the ancient ſculpture, and a large F 
marble ſtatue of Jupiter Tonans, . 
lately found in digging the ruins of 

an old temple near Adrianople To 

this figure are appended four ſilver 

la bels, one on each ſhonlder, and 4 


two on the head; on each the -word 
Dios“ is ſtrongly marked, and 
the other parts of the inſeription are 
now under the inveſtigation of a 


prieft of Buda, in Hungary, who is 


antiquities. 


the Ottoman Porte is to eſtabliſh a 


. poſitive and ſpecific. boundary be- 
tween the Imperial and the Turkiſh | 


provinces, particularly on the con- 


fines of Hungary, where much diſ- 


agreement has lately ariſen on the 


building of ſome forts by the Em- 
. peror 's governors on the. Ottoman 


territories. It is, however, certain 
that affairs will be amicably ſettled 
and that the agreements between 


the 


- 
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made, as to render permanent and 


Parts full advantages to both. | 
eland, With the eſcort have arrived four 
"a French prieſts, who had been cap- 
lence tured in a veſſel from Marſeilles by 

been 2 Tuniſian xebeck, claimed there 
ws by the French conſul, and ſent from 
wu Tunis ro Conſtantinople. 

1 Dip. Lately at Old Con- 
ores ſtantinow, in Volhyrica, in his 
and WY 124th year, a gentleman named 
been Hodol, When he was twenty one, 

ality he ſerved under Sobieſki, before Vi- 

enna; he was never married, nor 


felt fickneſs. . At 108 he became a 
ar Capuchio, and died in that order. 


„ | 

. BIRT Hs for the year 1780. 

15 Jan. 8 Lady Geargiana Smith, 
be daughter of the Duke of 
ns . HGBralton, a ſon and heir. 

8e Feb. 14. The lady of Alexander 

1 Lord Macdonald, a ſon. 

1 Counteſs of Liacola, a ſon. 

4 6. Lady of Sir Watkin Wil- 


liams Wynne, bart.-a ſon. 
The Counteſs of Saliſ- 
bury, a daughter. 

Lady Cadogan, a daugh- 
ter. 


Mar. 21. 


daughter. - 


ſons. 


land, a daughter. 
22. Lady 'of Sir H. Gough, 
Bart. a ſon. 


"28. n 


Paris, | 
May 4. Counteſs Fitzwilliam, a 


ſon and heir, 


the two empires will be ſo firmly 


8. Counteſs of. 'Abingdos, * 
:M Counteſs of Balcarras, two , 
17 Counteſs of Weſtmore- _ 


apr. 25. — of Aylesford, a 4 
9 Os : Lady of 


William Eden, a ſon, at 2 


* 
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7. Lady of Sir Thomas 

Whichcote, Bart. a daugh- 
ter. 


14. Lady of the Hon. George 
Rodney, eldeſt ſon of Lord 
Rodney, a daughter. | 
29. Ducheſs of Beaufort, a 
. danghter. 
Viſcounteſs Hinton, 'a ſon. 
14. Lady Margaret Beckford, 
a daughter. 
June 15. Lady of Sir John Lake, 
Bart. a ſon. 
The Infanta Donna Ma- 
riana Victoria, of Portu- 
gal, conſort of the Infant 
Don Gabriel of Spain, a 
prince. 
Her moſt, Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty, a princeſs, named 
Sophia. | 
The lady of Col. George 
Auguſtus North, a ſon. 
Lady Catharine Graham, 
| mikhe of Sir John Graham; 
Bart. a daughter.  _ 
. Lady of Sir William Max- 
well, Bart. a daughter. 
Lady of Sir John Borlace 
Warren, Bart. a daughter, 
; Counteks . of Sutherland, 
| lady of Earl Gower, a fon 
and heir. 3 


17. 


Avg. 22. 


Lady Clive, . of 
6. © Nh, of Graham, 
on and-heir, | 
50 Lady of Lord St. Aſaph, 
ſon of the Earl of Aſh- 
| burnham, 4 ſon. | 
20. Lady Harriet Elligt, wiſe, 
aol the Hon. Edward James 
"Elliot, a daughter. 
iſcount Mait- 
land, ſon of the Earl of 
Lauderdale, a ſon. 
28. Lady St. John. 2 daugh- | 
5 
Lady of Sir Carnaby Hag- 


Zerſtone, 


* * * ae a 
* : *. r L 
5 . * vs 

E * PL Y 5 — 
17 
. * 
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1 | Fa 


| Ferſtone, Barr. a Jeugh- 
: of the Archbiſhop 


1786. 


to Mifs Palk, daughter of 
Sir Robert Falk. 


2 1. At Bruſſels, Lord John 


of Canterbury, a daugh- 


r 
Lad of Lord Napier, a 


ſon. 


Arden, ts # eee 


. neral, 


10. 


11. 


21. 


Viſcounteſs. Hereford, a 

daug hter. | | 

Lady of Lord Balgonie, 

2 of the Earl of Leven, 
3 


Counteſs of Abergavenny, 


bon. 
* 
” 


WS Li 
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MARRIAGES i in the year 1786. 


Dee. 31. The” Hon. Mr. 
| (fince Lord Viſcount Bay- 


. 


the 


Pratt, 


ham) to Miſs worth, 


daughter and + heireſs. 
e 


ate W. Motewort, 
Efq. | 

r Col. Paulus Irvin, 
to Lady Elizabeth St. 


Laurence, daughter of the 


rl of Howth. 
enry Drummond, Eſq. 


to Miſs Dundas, daughter be 
of the Right Hon. Henry 


Dundas, Treaſurer of the 


- Navy. 
. Hon. Frederick Lumley, Yeh 


10 Miſs Boddingron. 


Surrey. ie 


| March 3. Earl of Haddington, to 


Miſs Gaſcoigne. 


Sir Bourchier W ray, Barr, FE 


7 
. 
. 
4 
? 
> ” 
= _- 


Ducheſs of Grafton, a 
daughter. | 
8. Lady of Richard Pepper 


Petre, ſon of 
Bf Lord Peire, to Miſs How- 
: 2 mr, rſece of the earl of 


Ruſſel, to the Honour. 
able Georgiana Elizabeth 
Byng, 2 daughter of 


Lord Torrington, minif. 
ter Fe at that 


'April 2 


28. 


court. 
Richard Long, jun. Ely, 


to Miſs F lorentina Wray 


ſiſter | to Sir Bourchicr 


Wray, Bart. 
Lady Horatio Waldeg ave, 
ſecond daughter - the 


Ducheſs of Glouceſter, to 


the Hon. Capt. Conway, 


ſan of the Earl of Hert-' 


ford. 


8. William Boſeawen, Eſq, 


of Buſhey, in Hertford- 


© ſhire; ſecond ſon of the 
late Gen. Geo. Boſcawen, 


and nephew to the late 


Viſcount Falmouth, to 


My 7. 


27 · 


Miss Charlotte Ibbetſon, 


daughter of the late Dr. 
Ibbetſon, Archdeacon of 
Sr. Alban's. 

Sir William Twyſden, 
Bart. to Miſs Foy 
Wynch. 


9. Walter Sneyd, Eſq. to te 


Hon. Mifs Bagot, daugh- 
ter of Lord Bagot. | 
'Princeſs Louiſa | Auguſta 
of Denmark, to the Prince 
of Sleſwick Holſtein. | 


Sir William Moleſworth, | 


Hart. to Miſs Ourry. 


; 6. Lord Malden,' ſon of the 
dire Earl of Eſſex, to Mrs. 


6 — * 


37 


Stephenſon, of Harley- 


ſtreet. 


Earl of Cork nd — | 
to the Hon. Miſs Monck- 
ton, daughter of the late 


Lea Galway. 


27. dir 


Jul 


Aug 


= Mart. to Miſs: Vaſſall. 

ſohn je 22, Sir H. P. St. John, Bart. 

ur. to Miſs Mildmay, of Shan- 7021 60 

derh ford. 

of 29 Lord Fairford, to Miſs 

nil. Sandys,, niece to Lord Oy 

hat Sandys, _ 

; July 1. Right Hon. John" Fien-gib- 

q. bon, Attorney- general of 

ay Treland, to Miſs Whalley, 

ier | daughter of the late Chapel 

. Whalley, Eſq. © | 

ve 17. Edward Thurlow, -Eſq. | 

he nephew of the Lord Chan- 

to cellor, to Miſs Thompſon, * 
of Norwich. 
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27. 8ir Godfrey Webſter, 


of Sir John Webb, Bart. 
29. William Champian Creſ- 


hg 14. Sir ua Aae 


Earl of Dalhouſie. 
29 Sir George Ramſay, Bart. 


Fraſer, daughter of the 


toun. 
Oct. 5, Sir Samuel F ludyer, Bart. 


the Duke of Montague. 
E. Briſco, Eſq. to Lady 

Anne Gordon, daughter 

of the Earl of Aberdeen. 

6. The Hon. 
Courcy, brother of Lord 
Einſale, to Miſs Blenner- 
haſſet, niece to Major 
Poole. ; 

1 Sir James Hall, Bart. to 
Lady Helen ' Douglaſs, 
daughter of the Earl of 
Selkirk. 

22. Robert FOI Eſq. of 


The Earl of Shafteſbury, | 
to Miſs Webb, daughter 


4 Eſq. to Lady Sa- 


Bart. to Lady Elizabeth 
Ramſay, daughter of the | 


L217 
ngſtone Hall, in Suf- 
folk, to Miſs Aſgill, daugh- 


der of Sir Charles Aſgill, : 
Bart. 


. * 14. Hon. co Keep: Fox, 626 


ther to the Right Hon. 
Carles James Fox, to 
Miſs Clayton, ſilter to 
Lady Howard de Walden. 
ye Lady Anne Maria Arun- 
del, youngeſt daughter of 
Lord Arundel of War- 
dour, Count of the Saered 
Roman Empire, to the 
Hon. Charles Clifford, 
brother to Lord Clifford 
def Chudleigb. e 
Dec. 1. Lord Henry Murray, bro- 
. © - ther to the Duke of Athol, 
to Miſs Kent, daughter of 
Richard Kent, Eſq of | 
Liverpool. | | 
8. James Henry Leigh, Egg. 
nephew to the Duke of 
Chandos, to the Hon. Miſs 
Twiſsleton, daughter of 
| Lord Sayand Sele. | 


to the Hon, Miſs Eleanor + Princ pal r 


late _ Lord Sal- 


to Miſs Weſton, niece to 
Feb. 4. John 


Captain de 
to be lord lieutenant of Berks. 


milton, to be kng 


Year 1786, from the 5 62 


erte, Je. 


Jan. 7. Ge w. be. 95 = 
to be conſul general in E 
be privy counſellop.io Ireland; 
Sinclair, Eſq. ol 
Ulbſter, to be a baronet. 

24. William, Lord N 

— 28, Granville Leveſon, earl 


Gower, to be marguly. of the county 


of Stafford, | 
March 3. Doug Jas, Duke of Ha- | 
be of the Thiſtle. 

— 25. John Eftior, rear admiral, 
to be governor of Newfoundland. 
Hon. Ariana 1 Egerton, 

| to 


 * Caſſe],. 


there: oF. Ireland.” 


| 2181 


to, ba one of her majeſty's bed-cham- 
ber Nomen: 

April 11. Sir G Quilewsa, 
| knight of the Bath, to be 
of Quebec; Nova Forts, and New- 
Brun wick -+ - 


Francis, Marquis of Carniarthen, 5 
to be bigh-ſteward N. Kingſton upon 


Hull. 
13. Randall William, earl of 


| per, to be. my counſellor of , 


of the church of Scotland. 


May 13. Charles, Lord Camden, 
. 


to be earl ne, and Viſc. 
bam. 54 
Earl Beaulieu, to be capital and 
2 high ſteward of New Windſor. 
30. Prince Edward to be co- 
| 13 in the army, by brevet. 
June 3. Prince Edward, prince 
Erneſt Auguſtus, Prince Auguſtus 
Frederick, Prince Adolphus Fre- 
dierick, the L ve of Heſſe 
the Duke of Beaufort, the 
Marquis of Buckingham, and Earl 
Cornwallis, , to | be, knights, of the 


6 Garter. 


Major-general, the Hon. Thomas 
Bruce, to be reſident major-general 


10. The dignity of a baronet 
of Great Britain, to the —_— 
geseentſemen, viz. ; 
6 - ea u e of. Calcurt, 
q 
James 88 4 Luſs Eig. 
Sir james Douglas, knight, ad- 
| mira! of the White. 
, Thomas Shirley, of Oat Hall, in 
; Suſſex, Eſq. governor of the Leeward 
| 1 iſlands. 
William Green, Eid. chief en- 
gineer at Gibraltar, 
Joſhua Rowley, _ rear ee. 
naſe the 8 
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vernor - 


e be bigh. 
. to the general afſembly _ 


1786. 
- Corber Corbet (late Devenai 


| of Stoke upon Tern and Adderly, 


in the county of Salop, Eſq. 

Lionel Wright Vane Fletcher, « 
Hutton in the Foreſt, in Cumberlan, 
Ef 
Richard Hoare, of Barn Elms, i I 
Trey, Eſq. | 

James Haber Blair, lord pron 
of Edinburgh, | 

William Charles Farrell Skeffug 
ton, Eſq. of Skeffington Hall, u 
Leiceſterſhire. - 

— 17. Richard Lord Milford, u 
be lord lieur. of Pembrokeſhire. 

— 15. The Right Hon. Charles 
Jenkinſoa,, to be lord Hawkeſbury, | 

- Auguſt 8. John, Duke of Arhi, 
to be Baron Murray of Stanley, n 
the county of Glouceſter, and Earl 


Strange. 


James, Earl of Abercorn, to b. 
Viſcount ane of Leiceſter- 


ſhire. 


George Madrague, Duke of Mon. 


troſe, to be Baron Montague, of 
-Boughton, in Northamptonſhire, re- 


mainder to his grandfon Lord Henry 
James Montague, ſecond ſon of the 
Duke of Bucclevgh. 
William, Duke of  Queenſberr), 
to be Baron Douglaſs of Ameſbury 


in Wiltshire. 


George, Earl of 8 in Ire- 
* to be baron Tyrone, of Haver- 
fordweſt, in Pembrokeſhire. 

Richard, Earl of Shannon in re. 
and, to be Barpa Carleton, of York- 
hire: - 

John Huſſey, Lord  Doferal, of 
Ireland, to be Lord, Delaval, in Nor: 
thumberland, 

Sir Harbord Harbord, bart. whe 
Lord Suffield. in Norfolk, 

Sir Guy Carleton, {knight of the 
Bath, to be Lord Dorcheſter, in Or; 
 fordlhire. / 

Sept. 2. Hugh, Dube, of Nor- 


rhumberland, 


] 


dumber land to be lord lieutenant 
of that county. 

— 5. Right Hon. John - Foſter, 
ſpeaker | of the houſe of commons in 
ſreland, to be a privy counſellor in 
Great Britain, 

Right Hon. John Eeresford, firſt 
commiſſioner of the revenue in Ire- 
land, to be a priry-counſellor in in 
Great Britain, 


Charles, Lord Hawkeſbury, to be 


chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſ- 


ter. 


revoke his order in council, bearing 
date the 5th day of March, 1784, 
appointing a committee of privy 
council for the conſideration of all 
matters relating to trade and foreign 
plantations, and to declare the ſaid 
committee diſſol ved, has been pleaſ- 
ed to appoint a new committee of 
privy council for the buſineſs above 
mentioned, to conſiſt of the follow- 
ng members VIZ, 

The Lord archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. 
The firſt Jon commiſſioner of the 
Treaſury. 

The firſt lord commiſſioner of the 
Admiralty. 

His majeſty's principal ſecretaries 
of ſtate. 

The chancellor and under trea- 
ſurer of the Exchequer, and 
The ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons. | 

And allo of ſuch of the pech of 
his myeſty's moſt honourable privy 
council as ſhal! hold any of the fol- 
lowing offices, viz. + |. 

The chancellor of the duchy of 

neafter, = 

The paymaſter or paymaſters ge- 


tera] of his majeſty's forces. 


The treaſurer of his - majeſty 8 
navy, 


The, maſter of his majolty's mint. 


Pr 
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His majeſty having thought fit to 


And his majeſty was at the fame 
time pleaſed to order, That 
The ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 


mons of lreland, and ſuch perſons 


as ſhall hold office; in his majeſty's 
kingdom of Ireland, and ſhall be 
members of his majelty's moſt ho- 


nourable privy council in this king- 


dom, ſhould be members of the faid 
committee, 

And alſo that Lord F rederick 
Campbell, 

Robert, lord biſhop of Ln 

Lord Grantley, | 

Sir Lloyd Kenyon, 2 of the 
rolls, 

The Right Honourable Thomas 
Harley, 

The Honourable Sir Joſeph Yorks, 
K. B. 

Sir John Goodricke, Bart. 
William Eden, Eſq. :. 

James Grenville, Eſq. and 

Thomas Orde, Eſq. 


ſhould be members of the faid « com- 
Lord 


mittee : 

And that the Ri ht Hon. 
Hawkeſbury, chancellor of the duchy 
of Lancaſter, and in his abſence the 
Right Honourable William Gren- 


ville, be preſident of the {aid com- 


mittee. 


29. Earl of Clarendon, and 


| Lord Carteret, to be poſt maſters ge- 


neral. 
Phineas Bond, Efq. to be conſul 
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in the ſtates or New Vork, New - 


Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Delaware, and 


Maryland, and commiſſary ſor com- 


mercial affairs in 


che United States 
of America. 


— 16 The Ri ght Hon. William 
Pitt, James Marg of Graham, 


the Hon. Edward James Elliott, Sir 


John Aubrey, bart. and Richard 


earl of Mornington, to be commiſ- | 


Goners of the Treafury. 
Grey Elliott, Eſq. to be an addi- 


tional 


the particular ſervice of the commit- 


1 to trade and foreign berger 
Gone. 


2. Joſeph: Smith, EI. to be 
ler of the mint. 


to be envoy extraordinary, and mi- 


niſter plenipotentiary to Portugal, 
for negociating commercial arrange- 


Robert Walpole. „ 
17 John Palmer, Eig. to! be 


ſurveyor and comptrol ler general of A 


the poſt-office. 


— 28. Right Hon. Sir Jahn Par- 


nell, Bart. chancellor of the exche- 
quer in Ireland, to be a privy. coun- 
ſellor in Great Britain, 

Nov. 1. Dr. Robert Halifax, to be 


e 


—— 65 Jeb Wilſon, Eſq. to be 
one of the juſtices of che en. 
Plezs. ay *. 4 . 


at. Sir. 3 Ak © * 
2 and. Richard. Frewin, 2 


10 oy commiſſioners of the euſtoms. 
29. Earl of. Alleſbury io be 

e of the Thiſtle. 

Bee. 3. Sir Clien — 


* n . G Wilm“ 


EFaucett. and Robert viſcount Gal. 


Tru y Ye 1 7555 of he Bath. 


xr as 
O E7, ag.) * * 
* c : 


N 147 ay 


*DEATHS, 1756. | 
©" RON bn. the danch of 


* 
* 


| © gti fof the privy ootineil for Jan. 


tee of privy council, appointed! for 
the Honſideration of all matters: re- 


| Thomas Fleetv-voci, Bart. 


1» OR: 4 William Fawkener, FE 


ments, eee r ee 


e co-dhe Proxce of 


10. Lieut. Gen, Theodore Day. 


'rols. 


* Hen. 0 Ver- Abe 


1 4788 John Ded F 
Radclyfe, Earl of Newburgh. 
3. Hon. Mrs, Montgomery, aut 


to the preſent Duke of Argyle, 
4. Lady Flee: wood, 1 


Sir dt very, Bart. 1 
12. Ame, Lady Erudenell, wife pa 
X Lord -Brudenell: 

he Luther, Eſq. late member of to 
parliament for Mex, 1 | 


13. The Hon. Mrs. Anne 
relict of the Hon. Thomas Hervey, 
. ns, , of Bril. 


The Right Hon Thomas Barre 
Lennard, Lord Dacre.  ' 

16. Sir Hugh Owen, Bare; lard 
lieutenant and member of parliament | 
for Pembrokeſhire. 

30. Heury Rawlinſon, Eſq. late 

maar of parliament for Linn 
pool. 

Feb. 1. At Naar, George Beau 
clock; Duke of St. Alban's. 
6. The lady of ani Sir Fran- 

cis Drake, Bart. 

8. The lady of. Sir Thomas Gai: 


ooigne, Barr. 


28. Hon. James John Coll, 
eldeſt ſon of Lord Colvill, of Cul- 


March 2. John Jebb, M. P. and 
8. 


F. R. a 

F. Lady penelope Cholmondeler 
wm iet of the late Gen, Cholmondeley. 

6. James Phipps, Eſq. member of 

iament for Peterborough. 

7. Philip, Earl Stanhope. 
9. Sir Christopher Whichcots 
Bare: -/= - | 
15. Jane, 5 Arburhnot 
t 17. Catherine, counteſs Ferrer. 
9. Hon. Jane Walter, daughter, 
ang@r length heiref of George Lor 
and ene of. Abel 


24. Juv 


ergavenny, 
- Wakes Eſq. 


4 wes, Fe of fade; 
Is ackville, Earl of N 

| April 3. Hon- and Rev. Walter 
Shirley, brother 0 Robert: Earl : 


Ferrers, W Wo -. | : 
7. George Roß, Eſq. member of << 

|, wife I for Kirkwall. MA . 

* "TWP Hom. Admiral pon 1. A 
aber of Se, eee 
5 12. e Verdon, relict 
erver, ef Henry Vernon, Eſq. 
ere, May. Hon. George F irzwilliam, 


brother of the: preſent ear]. 
2, George Lord Brook, eldeſt ſon 
bf be earl of Warwick tte, 


alone! of the Goth regiment. 


* 5508 bom. 2 1 NG 45 '3 SS. 45 pe: 


1% 


25; Lady Margaret Che : Ga. 


| JD nk 1 


1 
* * - 
* " 


rey, t id” 12 8 "Mit 
, cark . e r 


5. Major- gen. Auguitive./Prevol, * 15 t : 


2 2% 


daughter of George, r n of . eff 


late Northampton. Sept ©. 
Ivers 26. Edward, Lord Leigh; pi ue father of N Aubrey, eſg member 
| Aide is entigg rt. ornet = parliament for Backe * | 


 Ferer III. ane pen le, 
1149. Mrs. Anne Berkeley, reli 
ine celebrated biſhop of Cloyne. 
0 June 6. Hugh, Duke of Northum- 
berland. 1 
ii Adam Drummond, Eſa. mert- 
ber of parliament for Shafteſbury. 


il Lady Durie, relict of Lord Du- 


cie. : 
Tbe earl beben. the title 
b extinct. 

July 1. The Hon. William Tuff 
ey, ton, brother to the earl of Thanet. 
y, He was drowned in the Thames: 
of 4. Lady Elizabeth Villiers. 

was daughter and ſole heireſs to John 
Villiers, viſcoy Nr who ſuc- 


e, | ceeded to ther titles of earl of Buck- member. of parti 


She | 


* mother f 
= Eſq. of Wrotham Park. | 

17. Jemima «Elizabeth; Ran +. 
oneſs of Graham, third Nr to 
the earl of  Aſhburnkain. .* 1 
Miſs Cavendiſh, only . bret 1 
Lord George Henry Cavendi h 

18. Hon. Charles Hamilton, v uncle 
to the earl of Abercorn. __. ©. 
25. Lady Harriet Eliot} ſecond 
daughter the late earl. of Chatham, 
and wife of me, Hon. Edward, James 
Elliott. 


U 2 8 
2. os iral Auguſte viſ- 
count Keppel“ Ke UNE 

20. The Hon, Carte Phipps, 
brother to | 


Ingham, viſcount Villiers, baron of head. Fe ness 


Whaddon, on the death of George 

Villiers, duke of Buckingham. His 
, '* lordſhip died in 1723, leaving 
] this daughter only, his heireſs; by 
whoſe death the family of rhe Vil- 
| | tiers, of the 3 line, is 
I "na, 


re 


Barr, 


* 
Hunaphicy 2 late member 
of parliament for Dorſetſbire, FI: 
51. The Princels Au lie Sophia 
Eleonora, ſecand daughter ter of his 
rge 1. 4 77% "i 


late Majeſty Kin Geo | 
GG: eee 4 


- a E % 
4 ; iy 
5 4 
4 M4 Ls 
1 
20 . * 


Nov. 2. Sir 


1 


: 
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EE 6. Sir 1 Mann, Knt. Hat. 

= ars miniſter at Florence. 

| 7. Sir John Elliott, Bart, * 

ein to the prince of Wales. x 
Viſcounteſs Grimſton. | 
11. Major gen. James Brambai, 

bier engineer af Great Britain. 


if + Seen Jobn Parſlow, colonel of 
5.306 „ mo . 
E rd” Wilmor, Bart. 


g N Iſabella, owes dowager 11 
Mancheſter, wife of re, ey 
8 Beaulieu. Nen £ 
ER: 25. Charles, lord "= 


28. Hon. Capt. Murray, brotber 


wo be Earl of Dunmore. 
Lately, Sir John ps. Barr. 
n the mo Indies.” 4 85 


Io . 3 
. 4 : 5a * { 0 0 y 


— = th 


SH ERIFF 55 5 bs his 
Ft  Majefly in Council, for 786. 


1 Be l. Matthew Rugely of 


-  Porton. 
[ «7a Wm. Poyntz, of Midg- 


1 > rap Thomas Wilkinſon, of Weſt- 


borpe. 
Cambridge + Huntingdon John 
| Ms, of Soham. 
| Cheſhire Hon. Cornwall Lech, of 
- High Leg. 


an Michael Nowell of Fal- 
mouth, ; . — 


| Canberian,. William wle, of 


Brackenbar. 


* » 
4 
4 * * E IA 
* 
. 


ir Richard Temple, Bart. 4 8 


| Herefordſhire. Sir Edward Boughton 


" Leiceſter ſhire. 


William Merrick, of 

„ Dear. 

Lincolnſhire. Daniel Dovylais of 
Fokingham. 


a 


1786. 

lt ſhut 

 Derby/hire. Robert, Dale, 'of Aſh: Faſt 

_ borne. © | Worcef 

| Devonſhire. Alexander Hamilton of Perſ 

Topſham. Work hl 

Dorſetfhire. Henry William Portman, Wil 
of Bryanſtone. 


Heer. John | Jolliffe: Tuffnall, of WM. $ 
Great Waltbam 

Glouceſter ſhire. Charles Cox, of Bath 

Hants. Thomas Clarke ſervoiſe, of 


Belmont. 


of Vowchurch, Bart. 
Hlereſordſſire. 

Piſhiobury. 
Kent. Thomas Haller e of 
Hemſted. 


Jeremiah Mills, of 


Monmouthfhire. Robert Saluibry of 
Lanwern. 

Norfolk. 

worth. 

Nor thampton fire, | ſaae Pocock, of 
Biggin. 

Northumberland, James Algood, of 
Nunwick, 

Nottinghamſhire. Anthony- Hariſ- 
horne, of Hayton. 


Ne. Long, of $pix: 


Oxford tire. Joſeph Grote, of Badg. 


more 

Rutlandſhire. Thomas 
Uppingham. 

Shrop ſhire. Sir Robert Leighton, ol 
Loton, Bart. 

3 of 


Camerton. 


Baines, of 


James Stephen, 


| Staffordſhire. Thomas Parker, of 
Park hall. 


Suffolk. James deen of Strutton. 
Surry. Theodore Henry Broadhead, 
of Carſhalton. 


_ fuſſex.. Francis Sergiſon, of Cuck- 


field. 
IVarwick/hire, 
Borderſley. 


of 


John Taylor, 


Wilure. 


s 


* ire. Seymour Wroughton, of 


f Al: Fattcorr. 

| Worceſter ſhire. George Perrott, of 
ton, of . 
3 rt ſlire. Richard Langley, of 
tman, BY Wikeham Abbey. 
1. fi SOUTH WALES. 
Bath, Brecon, Edward Watkin, of Lan 2 
le, of dilorvane. _ 

| Cardiganſhire. Edward Pryſe Lloyd, 
hron, WY of Llanarth.” | 

i Cormarthen hire. John Lewis 5, of 
„of Llwynyfortune. 

Clamorgan/hire, Thomas Drafts 


Tyrwhit, St. Donatt's Caſtle. _ 
Pembroke hire. William Knox of . 
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Sleberch. | | 
Radnor ſhire Bridgwater 2 11 
8 Cliraw. 

NORTH WALES. | 
aq ea. William Prichard, of 
Fretſcawen. ; 
Carnarwon/hire. John Griffith, of 

Tryſan. 


Denbighſhire. Philip Yorke, of Es 
thi 
Fli wy 50 John Edwards, of” Kel- | 


ſterton. 
Merioneth/hire. Griffith Price, of 
Briach y ceunant. 


Montgomery hire, Richard Rocke, of 
T 8 


bl 
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APPENDIX to the CHRONICLE, Wi 
. N 2 . noo! 
10 a5: "3 1; I COT OE EIN | of 
dn: Abſiraft of the Narrative of the the beſt ſeamen that could: be col. i ©* 
A the Halſewell EN lefed, and as numerous as the ef. Wl bon 
wan, Capt. R. Pierce, vieh bliſhment admits; to whom were {ue 
was unfortunately wrecked alt Sea- added a conſiderable body of {o- at 
+, combe. in the Ile of. Purbeck, or diers, deſtined to rectuit the force gal 
© the Coaft of Dorſerſhire, en the of the Company in Aſia, . obl 
_ + Morning of. Friday the 6th, of J- The reſpectable paſſengers wert: kee 
mag, 1786. Compiled from the, Miſs Eliza Pierce, Miſs Mary Anne wh 
| Communications, and under the Au Pierce, daughters Hf the command Wil r 
thorities, of Mr. Henry Meriton' er; Miſs Amy Pls Miſs Mary " 
and Mr. John Rogers, the two Paul, daughters of*Mr. Paul of 5 Wil 
" chief Officers who happily eſcaped merſetſhife, and relations to Capt A 
Ie dreadful cataſtrophe. Pierce; Miſs Elizabeth Blackburne, 1 
4 i F daughter of Capt. Blackburne, of WW . 
9! hx E Halſewell Eaſt-India- the ſame ſervice; Miſs Mary Hag- * 
1 man, of 758 tons burthen, gard, ſiſter to an officer on the Ma- . 
- commanded, by Richard Pierce, eſq. + dras eſtabliſhment ; and Miſs Anne 
having been taken up by the di- Manſell, a native of Madras, but 1 
rectors of the Eaſt - India Company, of European parents, returning 
o make her third voyage to Coaſt from receiving her education in 15 
and Bay, on the 16th day of No- England; John George Schutz, 2 
vember, 1785, fell down wo Graveſ- eſq. returning to Aſia, where be N 
end, where ſhe completed her lad- had long reſided, to collect a part N 
ing end taking the ladies and other of his fortune yhich he had leſt ah 
- paſſengers on board. at the Hope, there. 3 ; 10 
he failed through the Downs on Monday, the ad of January, at q 
- Sunday the 16th of January, 1786, three in the afternoon, a breeze C 
and the next morning being a · breaſt ſprung up from the ſouth, when they 
of Dunnoſe, it fel] calm. nan in ſhore to land the pilot, but 1 
pe ſhip, one of the fineſt in very thick weather coming on in 1 
the ſervice, and ſuppoſed to be in the evening, and the wind baffling, 
the moſt perfect condition for her at nine in the evening they were 4 
voyage; the commander of diftin- obliged to anchor in eighteen fathon 4 
|  guithed ability, and exemplary cha- water, furled their top fails, but g 
racter; his officers, men of unqueſ- could not furl their courſes, the ſnow 
” tioned knowledge in their profeſſion, falling thick, and freezing as " b 
and of approved fidelity; the crew, fell. f 


T ueſday 


9 $7 
TY as 
7 


4 Tueſday, the 3d, at four in the 
morning, a ſtrong gale came on 
from eaſt-north-eaſt, and the ſhip 
driving, they were obliged ro cut 
their cables, and run off to ſea, At 
noon, they ſpoke with a brig bound 
o Dublin, and having put their pi- 
lt on board her, bore down Chan- 
nel immediately. At eight in the 
evening, the wind freſhening and 


2 toming to the ſouthward, they reefed 
wer uch fails as were judged neceſſary. 
c. (Aten at night it blew a violent 
orcs BY gale of wind at ſouth, and they were 
| obliged to carry a preſs of fail to 
ere: bep the ſhip off ſnore, in doing 
Ane hich the hawſe-plugs, which ac- 
and) cording to a new improvement were 
an but inſide, were waſhed in, and the 
c 01. hſe-bags waſhed away; in conſe- 
Ap. hence of which they ſhipped a large 
a quantity of water on the gun- deck. 
„ © On founding the well, and find- 
Hag- ng the ſhip had ſprung a leak, and 
Ma. had five feet water in her hold, they 
you clued the main top-ſail up, hauled 
s ip the main-fail, and immediately 
ning endeavoured to furl both, but could 
2 not effect it.—All the pumps were 
a ſet to work on diſcovering the leak. 
"Is «Wedneſday the Ath, at two in 
pan the morning, they endeavoured to 
Jef wear the ſhip, but without ſucceſs ; 
| ad judging it neceſſary to cut away 
Tp the mizen-maſt, it was immediately 
ere dane, and a ſecond attempt made to 
1 vear the ſhip, which ſucceeded. no 
5 letter than the former; and the ſhip 
5 bring now ſeven feet water in 
* ter hold, and gaining faſt on the 
ere pumps, it was thought expedient 
in br the preſervation of the ſhip, to 
bur tut away the main-maſt, the ſhip 
ow Daring to be in immediate dan- 
ir ker of foundering; in the fall of 
lie maſt, Jonathan Moreton, . cock- 
Jay vain, and four men, either fell or 


Were drawn by the wreck overboard 
Vox. XXVIII. 


* 
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and drowned, and by eight in the 
morning the wreck was cleared, and 
the ſhip got before the wind, iu 
which poſition ſhe was kept about 
two hours, in which time the pumps. 


cleared the ſhip of two feet water 
in the hold: At this time the ſhip's . i 


head was brought to the eaſtward 
with the fore- ſail only. 


« At ten in the morning the wind 


abated conſiderably, and the ſhip 
labouring extremely, rolled the fore 


top-maſt over on the larboard ſides Wi 
in the fall the wreck went through _ | 


the fore-ſail, and tore it to pieces: 
At eleven in the forenoon, the wind 
came to the weſtward, and the weas< 
ther clearing up, the Berry-head 
was diſtinguiſhable bearing north 
and by eaſt, diftant four or five 
leagues; they now immediately 
bent another fore fail; erected a jury 
main-maſt, and ſet a top gallant- 
fail for a main-ſail, under which fail 
they bore up for Portſmouth, and 
employed the remainder ' of the day 
in getting up a jury mizen-maſt, 
« Thurſday the 5th, at two in the 
morning, the wind came to . the - 
ſouthward, blew freſh, and the wea- 
ther was very thick ; at noon Port- 
land was ſeen bearing north and by 
eaſt, diſtant two or three leagues. 
At eight at night it blew a ſtrong 
gale at fouth, and at this time the 
Portland lights were ſeen bearing 


north-weſt, diſtant four or five 


leagues, when they wore the ſhip, 
and got her head to; the weſtward, 
- but finding they loſt ground: on that 
rack, they wore her again, and kept 
ſtretching on to the eaſtward, in 
hopes to have weathered: Peverel- 
point, in which caſe they intended 
to have anchored in Studland- bay. 
At eleven at night it cleared, and 
they ſaw St. Alban's-head a mile 
and half to the lee ward of them, up- 
I en 


mme this 
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on which they took in fail immedi- 
ately, and let go the ſmall bower 
anchor, which brought up the ſhip 
at a whole cable, and ſhe rode for 


about an hour, but then drove; they 


now let go the ſheer anchor, and 
' wore away a whole cable, and the 
ſhip rode for about two hours longer, 


when ſhe drove again. 


„ Whilft they were in this ſitu- 


ation, the captain ſent for Mr. 


Henry Meriton, the chief officer 


who ſurvives, and aſked his opinion 
as tothe probability of ſaving their 
lives; to which he replied with equal 


 - ealmneſs and candour, that he ap- 
-  prehended there was very little hope, 


as they, were then driving faſt on 


3 the ſhore, and might expect every 
the boats were 
then mentioned, but it was agree 

- thatatthat time they could be of no 


moment to ſtrike ; 


uſe, yet in caſe an opportunity 


mould preſent itſelf of making them 
ſerviceable, it was propoſed that the 


officers ſhould be confidentially re- 
queſted to reſerve the long-boat for 


dhe ladies and themſelves, and this 
_ precaution was immediately taken. 
% About two in the morning of 


Friday the 6th, the ſhip ſtill driv- 


ing, and approaching very faſt to 


the ſhore, the ſame officer again 
went into the cuddy, where the cap- 


tain then was, and another conver- 
ſation took place, Captain Pierce 
erxpreſſing extreme anxiety for the 
preſervation of his beloved daugh- 
ters, and earneſtly aſking the officer 
if he could deviſe any means of ſav- 


ing them; and on his anſwering 


. - with great concern that he feared it 
would be impoſſible, but that their 
only chance 


ould be to wait for 
| the morning, the captain lifted up 
his hands in filent and diſtreſsful 


dful a moment the. 


\ 


ſhip iruck with fach violence uu. 
daſh the heads of thoſe who wee 
ſtanding in the cuddy againſt the 


deck abovethem ; and the fatal blow 


was accompanied by a ſhriek of hor. 
ror, which burſt at one inſtant from 
every quarter of the ſhip. 

The ſeamen, many of whom 
had been remarkably inattentive 
and remiſs in their duty during 
great part of the ſtorm, and had ac- 
tually ſkulked in their hammock, 
and left the exertions of the puny, 
and the other labours attending 
their ſituation, to the officers of the 
ſhip, and the ſoldiers, (who had 
been uncommonly active and aſi 


duous during the whole tremendous | 


conflict) rouſed by the deſtructive 
blow to a fenſe of their danger, now 
poured upon the deck to which no 
endeavours of their officers could 
keep them whil& their aſſiſtance 


might have been uſeful, and in fran- 


tic exclamations demanded of hea- 
ven and their fellow-ſufferers, that 
ſuccour, which their timely efforts 
might poſſibly have fucceeded in 

uring ; but it was now too late, 


the ſhip continued to beat on the 


rocks, and ſoon bulged; and fell 
with her broadfide towards the ſhore: 
When the ſhip. ſtruck, a. number of 


the men climbed up the enſigu- ſtaff 


under an apprehenſion of her going 
to pieces immediately. , 

« Mr. Meriton, the officer whom 
we have already mentioned, at this 


crifis of horror, offered to theſe un- 


happy beings the beſt advice which 


could "poſſibly be given to them; he 


recommended their coming all to 
that ſide of the ſhip which lay loweſt 
on the rocks, and ſingly to take the 


opportunities which might then of- 
fer of eſcaping to the ſhore. And 
| having thus provided to the utmoſ 


of his power for the ſafety of the 
Dh deſponding 


— S 2 IE 


. © 


lation. 


deſponding crew, he returned to the 
round-houſe, where by this time all 
the paſſengers, and moſt of the offi- 


cers, were aſſembled, the latter em- 


ployed in offering conſolation to 
the unfortunate ladies, and with un- 
paralelled magnanimity ſuffering 
their compaſſion for the fair and 
amiable companions of their miſ- 
ſortunes to get the better of the 


ſenſe of their own danger, and the 


dread of almoſt inevitable annihi- 


be the feelings of a father—of ſuch 
a father as Captain Pierce“ 


« In this charitable work of of- 


fering comfort to the fair ſufferers, 


Mr. Meriton now joined, by aſſur- 


ances of his opinion, that the ſhip 
would hold together till the morn- 
ing, when they would all be {ſafe : 
and Captain Pierce obſerving one 
of the young gentlemen loud in his 
expreſſions of terror, and hearing 
him frequently. exclaim that the 
ſhip was going to pieces, he chear- 
fully bid him hold his peace; ob- 
ſerving to him, that though the ſhip 
ſhould go ro pieces, he would not, 
but would be ſafe enough. | 

“It will now be neceſſary to de- 
ſeribe the ſituation of the place 
which proved fatal to ſo many valu- 
able and reſpectable perſons, as 
without ſuch a deſcription it will be 
dificult to convey a proper idea 
of the melancholy, the deplorable 
“The ſhip ſtruck on the rocks at 


or near Seacombe, on the iſland of 


Purbeck, between Peveral Point, 
and St, Alban's-head, at a part of 
the ſhore where the cliff is of vaſt 
height, and riſes almoſt perpendi- 
cular from its baſe. | 

But at this particular ſpot the 
dif is excavated at the. foot, and 


| Preſents a cavern of ten or twelve 


[ 
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At this moment, what muſt 


* horrid chaſm. 


. fide of him, each of whom he alter- 


1221 


yards in depth, and of breadth equa 


to the length of a large ſhip, chal 
ſides of the cavern ſo nearly , up4 
right as to be extremely difficult of 
acceſs, the roof formed of the ſtu 
pendous cliff, and the bottom of ii 
ſtrewed with ſharp and uneven 
rocks, which ſeem to have been rent 
from above by ſome convulſion off 

nature. | " 
lt was at the mouth of this cg 

vern that the unfortunate wreck lay W 
ftrerched almoſt from fide ro fide of 
it, and offering her broadſide to the | 


But at the time the ſhip ſtruck, | 
it was too dark to diſcover the ex- 
tent of their danger, and the ex- 
treme horror of their ſituation 
even Mr. Meriton himfelf conceived | 
a hope that ſhe might keep together 
till day-light, and endeavoured to 
chear his drooping friends, and in 
particular the unhappy ladies, with 
this comfortable expeQation, as an 
anſwer to the captain's enquiries, 
how they went on, or what he thought 
of their ſituation ? 5 

In addition to the company al- 
ready in the round-houſe, they had 
admitted three black- women, and 
two ſoldiers wives, who with the 
huſband of one of them had been 
permitted to come in, though the 
ſeamen who had tumultuouſly de- 
manded entrance, to get the lights, 
had been oppoſed, and kept out by 
Mr. Rogers, the third mate, ank 
Mr. Brimer, the fifth, ſo- that the 
numbers there were now increaſed 
to near fifty; Captain Pierce ſit- 
ting on a chair, cot, or ſome other 
moveable, with a daughter on each 


nately preſſed to his affectionate bo- 
ſom ; the reſt of the melancholy afs 
ſembly was ſeated on the deck, 
which was ſtrewed with muſical in- 
(P] 2 | firuments, 
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ruments, and the wreck of furni- ftaff had been unſhipped, and at- 
ure, trunks, boxes, and packages, tempted to be laid from the ſhip's 
And here alſo Mr. Meriron, fide to ſome of the rocks, but with- 
having previoufly cut ſeveral wax ont fucceſs, for it ſnapped to pieces 
bundles into pieces, and ftuck them before it reached them; however, 
ap in various parts of the round- by the light of a lanthorn, which a 
houſe, and lighted up all the glafs feaman, of the name of Burmaſter, 
tanthorns he could fmd, took his handed through the ſky-Jight of the 
Feat, intending to wait the happy round-honſe to the deck, Mr. Me- 
dawn, that might preſent to him the riton diſcovered a ſpar, which ap- 
means of effecting his own eſcape, peared to be laid from the ſhip's 
and afford him an opportunity of fide to the rocks, and on this ſpar 
giving aſſiſtance to the partners of he determined to attempt his eſ- 
Bis danger ; but obſerving that the cape. ng | 
poor ladies bappeared parched and He accordingly laid himſelf 
exhaufted, he feiched a baſket of down on it, and thruſt himſelf for- 
oranges from fome part of the round- ward, but he ſoon found that the 
houſe, and prevailed on ſome of them ſpar had no communication with the 
10 refreſh themſelves by ſucking a rock; he reached the end of it, and 
little of the juice. At this time they then ſlipped off, receiving a very 
were all tolerably compoſed, except violent bruiſe in his fall ; and be- 
Miſs Manſel, who was in hyſteric fore he could recover his legs, he 
its on the floor deck of the round- was waſhed off by the ſurge, in 
houſe. 8 which he ſupported himſelf by ſwim- 
-- © Bat on his return to the com- ming, till the returning wave daſhed 
- pany, he perceived a conſiderable him againft the back part of the 
- alteration in the appearance of the cavern, when he laid hold of a ſmal! 
ſhip, the ſides were \vifibly giving projecting piece of the rock, but was 
way, the deck feemed to be lifting, fo benumbed, that he was on the 
and he diſcovered other ſtrong ſymp- point of quitting it, when a ſeaman 
toms that ſhe. could not hold toge- who had already gained a footing, 
ther much longer, he therefore at- extended his hand, and aſſiſted him 
- tempted to go forward to look out, till he could ſecure himſelf on a lit- 
but 1mme#ltarely ſaw that the ſhip tle ſhelf of the rock, from which he 
was ſeparated in the middle, and clambered ftil} higher, till he was 
that the fore part had changed its out of the reach of the ſurf. 
poſition, and lay rather farther out Mr. Rogers, the third mate, 
Towards the ſea; and in this emer- remained with the captain, and the 
| gency, when the next moment might unfortunate ladies, and their com- 
de charged with his fate, he deter- panions, near twenty minutes after 
mined to ſeize the preſent, and to Mr. Meriton had quitted the ſhip: 
follow the example of the crew, and Soon after the latter left the round 
the ſoldiers, who were now quitting houſe, the captain afked what was 
the ſuip in numbers, and making become of him? and ; Mr. Rogers 
their way to a ſhore, of which they replied that he was gone on the 
knew not yet the horrors. —- deck, to ſee what could be done.— 
F  . © Among other meaſures adopt After this a heavy ſea breaking 
| to favour theſe attempts, the enſign- over the ſhip, the ladies 1 | 
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« Oh poor Meriton; he is drown- 
ed, had he ſtayed with us, he 
would have been ſafe ;” and they 
all, and particularly Miſs Mary 
Pierce, expreſſed great concern at 
the apprehenſion of his loſs.— On 
this occaſien Mr. Rogers offered to 

and call in Mr. Meriton; but this 
was oppoſed by the ladies, from an 
apprehenſion that ;he might ſhare the 

ſame fate. | 2 
At this time: the ſea was break 
ing in at the fore part -of the ſhip, 
and reached as far as the mainmaſt, 
and Captain Pierce gave Mr. Ro- 


gers a nod, and they took a lamp, 1 


and went together into the ſtern- 
gallery, and after viewing the rocks 
for ſome time, Captain Pierce aſked 
Mr. Rogers if he thought there was. 
any poſſibility of ſaving the girls; 
to which he replied, he feared there 
was not, for they could only diſco- 
ver the black face of the perpendi- 
cular rack, and not the cavern which 
afforded - ſhelter to thoſe who eſcap- 
ed; they then returned to the 
round-houſe, and Mr. Rogers hung 
up the lamp, and Captain Pierce, 
with his great coat on, ſat down be- 
tween his two daughters, and ſtrug- 
gled ro ſuppreſs the paternal tear 
which then burſt into his eye. 
The ſea continuing to break in 
very faſt, Mr. M Manus, a mid- 
mipman, and Mr. Schutz, a paſſen- 
ger, aſked Mr. Rogers, what they 
could do to eſcape; who replied, 
Follow me,” and they then all 
went into the ſtern · gallery, and 
from thence by the weather upper 
quarter gallery upon the poop, and 
whilſt they were there a very heavy 
ſea fell on board, and the round- 
houſe gave way, and he heard the 
ladies ſhriek at intervals. as if the 
water had reached them, the noiſe 
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of the ſea. at other times drowning 


as to be. miſerably bruiſed and 
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their voce... 
Mr. Brimer had followed Mr 
Rogers to the poop, where they had 
remained together about five mH 
nutes, when on the coming on of thq; 
laſt-· mentioned ſea, they joigtly ſeiz 
ed a hen- coop, and the ſame wave 
which he apprehended proved fatal 
to ſome of thoſe who remained be- 
low, happily carried him and hig 
companion to the rock, on which 
they were daſhed with ſuch violenet 


hurt. a 46 19 att 
«© On this rock were twenty-ſe-| 
ven men, but it was low water, and 
as they were convinced that upon 
the flowing of the tide: they muſt 
all be waſhed off, many of them at- 
tempted to get to the back or ſides Wi 
of the cavern, out of the reach of 
the returning ſea ; in this attempt 
ſcarce more than fix, beſides him» 
ſelf and Mr. Brimer ſucceeded ; of 
the remainder ſome ſhared the fate 
which they had apprehended, and 
the others periſhed in their efforts to 
get into the cavern, — | 
Mr. Rogers and Mr. Brimer 
both however reached the cavern, 
and ſcrambled up the rock, on nar- 
row ſhelves of which they fixed them- 
ſelves: Mr. Rogers got ſo near to 
his friend Mr. Meriton as to ex- 
change congratulations with him; 
bat he was prevented from joining 
him by at leaſt; rwenty men who 
were between them, neither of whom 
could move without immediate pe 
ril of his life. —At the tins” whe 
Rogers reached this ſtatio- of poſ- 
ſible ſafety his ſtrers n Was ſo 


nearly exhauſted. that had the 
ſtruggle contivaded a few minutes 


longer he muſt have been inevi- 
tably Joſt. _— 


i 


They now found that a very 
pnfiderable number of the crew, 
damen, foldiers, and ſome petty 
officers, were in the fame ſituation 

ith themſelves, though many who 
bad reached the rocks below, had 
periſhed in attempting to aſcend ; 
hat that ſituation was they were 
till to learn; at preſent they had 
caped immediate death, but they 
rere yet to encounter cold, naked- 
gels, wind, rain, and the perpetual 
bearing of the ſpray of the ſea, for a 
aifliculc, - precarious, and doubtful 
chance of eſcape. | 58 


Part of the ſtrip, and ſolaced them- 
ſelves, in their dreary ſtations, with 
the hope of its remaining entire till 
day-break, for, in the midſt of their 
own misfortunes, the ſufferings of 
the females affected them with the 
moſt acute anguiſh, and every ſea 
chat broke brought with it terror, 
for the fate- of thoſe amiable and 
helpleſs beings. OT 
But, alas! their apprehenſions 
were too ſoon realized, 
few. minutes after Mr. Rogers had 
gained the rock, an univerſal ſhriek, 


and in which the voice of female 
diftreſs was lamentably diſtinguiſſi- 
able, announced the dreadful ca- 
| raftrophe ; in a few moments all 
was buſhed, except the warring 
F winds and beating waves: the 
E wreck was buried in the remorſeleſs 
deep, and not an atom of her was 
_—_ diſcoverable. | 
Thus periſhed the Halſewell, 
and wit. = worth, honour, ſkill, 
beauty, g 
compliſhments. 
che precarious ſtations vhich w 
bave deſcribed, worn out with al 


4 


; * 
£ 
[1 


I ” 
. 
* 
; 
— 
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2 They could yet diſcern ſome 


In a very 


Which ſtill vibrates, in their ears, 


antshility, and bright ac- 
Many of thoſe ho had gained 
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tigue, weakened by bruiſes, bats 
tered by the tempeſt, and benumbed 


with the cold, quitted their hold. 


faſts, and tumbling head long either 
on the rocks below, or in the furf, 
periſhed beneath the feet of their 
wretched aſſociates, . and by their 
dying groans, and gulping excla- 
mations for pity, awakened terrific 
apprehenſions in the ſurvivors, of 


their own appreaching fate. 


At length, after the bittereſt 
three hours which miſery ever length- 
ened into ages, the day broke on 
them, but inſtead of bringing with 
it the relief with which they had 
flattered themſelves, ſerved to diſ- 
cover all the horrors of their fitu+ 


ation; they now found that had the 
country 
of diſtreſ which they had continued 


been alarmed by the guns 


to fire for many hours before the 
ſhip ſtruck, but which from the vio- 
lence of the ſtorm were unheard, 
they could neither be obſerved by 
the people from above, as they were 
completely ingulphed in the cavern, 
and over-hung by the cliff, nor did 


any part of the wreck remain to 


point out their probable place of 
refuge; below, no boat could live 


to ſearch them out; and had it been | 


poſſible to have acquainted thoſe 
who would wiſh to affift them, with 
their exact ſituation, no ropes could 
be 'conveyed into the cavity to faci- 
lirate their eſcape. | 
'* The only proſpect which offer- 
ed, was to creep along the fide of 
the cavern, to its outward extre- 
mity, and on a ledge ſcarcely as 
broad as a man's hand to turn the 
corner, and endeavour to clamber 


up the almoſt perpendicular pre- 


cipice, whoſe ſummit was near two 
hundred feer from the baſe. 


And in this deſperate get as | 


ome 


ſome ſucceed, whilſt. others, trem- 
bling with terror, and their ſtrength 
exhauſted by mental and bodily fa- 
igue, loſt their precarious footing, 
and periſhed in the attempt. | 
« The firſt men who gained the 


and James Thompſon, a quarter- 
maſter z by their own exerttons they 
made their way to the land, and the 
moment they reached ir, haftened to 
the neareſt houſe, and made known 
the firuation of their fellow-ſuf- 


« The houſe at which they firſt 
arrived was Eaftington, the preſent 
habitation of Mr. Garland, fteward 
or agent to the proprietors of the 


ately got rogether the workmen un- 
der his direction, and with the moſt 
zealous and animated humanity, ex- 
erted every effort fer the preſerva- 
ton of the ſurviving crew of this 
unfortunate ſhip ; ropes were pro- 
cured with all poſſible diſpatch, and 
every precaution taken that aſſiſtance 
ſhould be ſpeedily and effectually 
given; and we are happy in this 
opportunity of bearing teſtimony, 
under the authority 'of the principal 
lurviving officers, to the kind, bene- 
wlent, and ſpirited behaviour of 
this gentleman, whoſe conduct on 
the melancholy occaſion, entitles him 
to univerſal reſpe& and regard, as 
well as to the particular gratitude of 
thoſe who were the immediate ob- 
eds of his philanthropy. | 
„Mr. Meriton made the at- 
tempt, and almoſt reached the edge 
the precipice; a ſoldier who pre. 
ceded him, had his feet on a ſmall 
dels rock or ſtone, and on the 
ame ſtone Mr. Meriton had faſt- 
ned his hands to help his progreſs; 
U this critical moment the quarry- 
nen arrived, and ſeeing a man ſo 


ſummit of the cliff, were the cook, 


Purbeck quarries, who immedi- 
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nearly within their reach, . they 
dropped a rope to him, of which he 
immediately laid hold, and in a vi- 


gorous effort to avail himſelf of this 


advantage, he looſened the ſtone on 
which he ſtood, which giving way, 
Mr. Meriton muſt have been preci- 
pitated to the bottom, but that'a 
rope was providentially 1. wered to 
him at the inſtant, which he ſeized . 


as he was in the act of falling, 


and was fafely drawn to the ſum- - 
mit. .. Jo i 
„ The fate of Mr. Brimer was 
peculiarly ſevere ; this gentleman, 
who had only 'been married nine 
days before the ſhip failed to a beau» 
tiful lady, the daughter of Cap- 
tain Norman of the royal navy, in 
which ſervice Mr. Brimer was a lieu- 
tenant, but was now on a voyage to 
viſit an uncle at Madras, came on 
ſhore, as we have already obſerved, 
with Mr. Rogers, and like him got 


up the fide of the cavern, where he 


remained till the morning, when he 
crawled out, and a rope being thrown 
to him, he was either ſo benumbed 
with the og as to . it about 
him improperly, or ſo agitated, as 
to neglect Lan AR it faſt 2 but 
from which ever cauſe it aroſe, the 
effect was fatal to him; at the mo— 
ment of his ſuppoſed preſervation 
he fell from his ſtand, and was un- 
fortunately daſhed to pieces, in the 
reſence of thoſe who could only 
Ls the deplorable fate of an ami- 


able and worthy man, and an able 


and ſkilful officer. 

As the day advanced, more aſ- 
fiſtance was obtained ; and as the - 
life-preſerving efforts of the ſur- 


vivors would admit, they crawled 


to the extremities of the cavern, 
and preſented themſelves to their 
preſervers above, who ſtood prepared 
with the means which the ſituation 

| would 


would permit them to exerciſe, to 
help them to the ſummit. 
FTbe method of affording this 
help was ſingular, and does honour 
| to the humanity and intrepidity of 
the quarry-men. The diſtance from 
the top of the rock to the - cavern 
Was at leaſt 100 feet, with a pro- 
jection of the former of about 8 
feet; ten of theſe formed a decli- 


vity to the edge, and the remainder - 


of it was perpendicular. On the 
'very brink of the precipice ſtood 
two daring fellows, a rope being 
tied round them and faſtenened above 
to a ſtrong iron bar fixed in the 
ground, behind them in like man- 
ner two more, and two more. A 
ſtrong rope alſo, properly ſecured, 
paſſed between them, by which they 
might hold and ſupport themſelves 
from falling; they then let down 
another rope, with a nooſe ready fix- 
ed, below the cavern; and the wind 
blowing hard, it was in ſome in- 
ſtances forced under the projecting 
rock ſufficiently for the ſufferers to 
reach it without crawling to the ex- 
tremity; in either caſe, whoever laid 
hold of it, put the nooſe round his 
vpaiſt, and after eſcaping from one 
element, committed himſelf full 
ſwing to another, in which he dan- 
gled till he was drawn up with great 
care and caution. | 
It is but juſtice in this place to 
fay, that the ſurvivors received the 
friendly and humane aſſiſtance of 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Hawker, gen- 
tlemen reſident near the ſpot. 
But in this attem t many ſhar- 
end the fate of the unfortunate Mr. 
Brimer; and unable, through cold, 
weakneſs, perturbation of mind, or 
the incommodiouſneſs of the ſtations 
they occupied, to avail themſelves 
J the ſuccour which was offered 
them, were at laſt precipitated from 


£ 


\ 
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- cumſtances of peculiar diſtreſs ; be- 


the breakers, within which his ut- 


and ſpirits could have ſupported him 
diſtreſs ſo poiznant and compli- 


and ſoldiers, being now aſſembled 


the ſtupendous eliff, and were eithe 
daſhed to pieces on the rocks be. 
neath, or falling into the ſurge, pe- 
riſhed in the waves. r i 

« Among theſe unhappy ſuffer. 
ers, the deſtiny of a drummer he. 
longing to the military on board the 
Halſewell, was attended with cit. 


ing either-waſhed off the rock | the 
ſeas, or falling into the ſurf from 
above, he was carried by the coun- 
ter-ſeas or returning waves, beyond 


moſt efforts could never again bring 
him, but he was drawn further out 
to ſea ; and as he ſwam remarkably Wl to 
well, .continued to ſtruggle with the 
waves, in fight of his pitying com- mi 
panions, till his ſtrength was ex- WI 
hauſted, and he ſunk to riſe no d 
6 5 in 

* It was not till late in the day WW to 
that the ſurvivors were all conveyed W 


to ſafety, one indeed, William Tren- Ji 


ton, a ſoldier, remained on his pe- lc 


rilous ſtand till the morning of 8- 


turday the 7th of January, expoſed 
to the united horrors of the extrem- 7 
eſt perſonal danger, and the moſt | 
acute diſquietude of mind; nor is 
it eaſy to conceive how his ſtrength 


8 
— 


for ſuch a number of hours, under 


cated. 
„Though the remains of the 
wreck were no Jonger diſcoverable * 
among the rocks, yet the ſurface of 
the ſea was covered with the frag- 
ments as far almoſt as the eye could 
reach; and even ſo late as ten o'clock 
on the Friday morning, a ſheep, 
part of the live ſtock of the unfor- 
tunate officers, was obſerved buffeting 
the angry waves. | 

_ «, The ſurviving officers, ſeamen, 


JJ amateurs wel 


at 


% 
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e either En the houſe of their benevolent 
cks be. Wifriend, Mr. Garland, they were 
rge, pe-. ¶ nuſtered, and found, ro amount ro 
Wventy-four, out of rather more 
ſuffer. than two hundred and forty, which 
ier be. vas about the number of the crew 
ard the and paſſengers in the ſhip when ſhe 
th cir. Wiled through the Downs; of the 
5 ; be- WMremainder, who unhappily loſt their 
ty the lues, upwards of ſeventy are ſup- 
from poſed to have reached the rocks, but 
coun. v have been waſhed off, or to-periſh 
2eyond in falling from the cliffs, and fifty or 
his ut- . nore to have ſunk with the captain 
bring BW and the ladies in the round-houſe, 
er out when the after- part of the ſhip went 


kably 


„ pieces. 
th the 


« All thoſe who reached the ſum- 


com- nit ſurvived, except two or three, 
Sex- who are ſuppoſed to have expired in 
ſe no drawing, up, and a black, who died 

na few hours after he was brought 
day to the houſe, though many of them 
reed were ſo miſerably bruiſed that their 


"re11- 
pe 

Sa- 
oſed 
em- 


Jives were doubtful, and they are 
ſeareely yet recovered,” “ 


— — 


Article appeared in a 


F . zette Extraordinary, _ 

1 

15 f St. James's, Auguſt 2. 

der Als morning, as his majeſty 

pli- : was alighting from his carri- 
nage, at the gate of the palace, a 

the woman who was waiting there, under 

ble pretence of preſenting a petition, 


of ſruck at his majeſty with a knife, but 
providentially his majeſty received no 


Fo injury. The woman was immedi- 
ck ately taken into cuſtody, and upon 
p. examination, appears to be inſane.” 
fe The circumſtances attending this 
g alarming event are thus related: 

As the king was alighting from-his 
, poſt-chariot, at the garden entrance 
{ of St. James's, the woman, who ap- 


On the 2d of Auguſt . the following 
Ga- 


* , 
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peared very decently dreſſed, in the 
act of preſenting a paper to his ma- 
jeſty, which he was receiving with 

eat condeſcenſion, ſtruck a con- 
cealed knife at his breaſt, which his 


majeſty happily avoided by draw- 


ing back. As ſhe was making 2 
ſecond thruſt, one of the yeomen 
caught her arm, and, at the ſame 


- inſtant, one of the king's footmen 


wrenched the knife from. her hand. 
The king, with great temper and 
fortitude exclaimed, I am not hurt 
— take care of the poor woman - do 
not hurt her.” 3 
The ſame day ſhe underwent an 
examination before the privy coua- 
cil, when it appeared that her name 
was Margaret Nicholſon, daughter 
of George Nicholſon, of Stockton- 
upon- Tees ; and that the had lived 
in ſeveral creditable ſervices. Being 
aſked where ſhe had lived fince ſhe 
left her laſt place? ſhe anſwered 
franticly, «© ſhe had been all 
abroad fince that matter of the 
crown broke out.“ Being. aſked 
what matter? ſhe went on rambling, 
that che crown was het's—ſhe want- 
ed nothing but her right—that ſhe 
had great property—that if ſhe had 
not her right, England would be 
drowned in blood for a thouſand 
generations, Being further aſked 
where ſhe now lived, ſhe anſwered 
rationally, .<* At Mr. Fiſk's, ſtatio- 
ner, the corner of 'Wigmore-ſtreer, 
Marybone.” On being queſtioned. 
as to her right, ſhe would anſwer 


none but a judge, her rights were a 
myſtery. Being aſked. if ſhe had 
ever petitioned? ſhe faid, ſhe had, ten 
days ago. On looking back among 
the papers, ſuch petition was found, 
full of princely nonſenſe about ty- 
rants, uſurpers, and pretenders to 
the throne, - &c. ce. 1 
Mr. Fiſk being ſent for and in- 
| | terrogated 


2 
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ö terrogated, faid ſhe had lodged with and unanimouſly of opinion, tha 

4 him about three years; that he had ſhe was and is inſane. 

not obſerved any ſtriking marks of W. Fawxzxy! 

inſanity about her—ſhe was certainly In conſequence of this determi. 

| very odd at times — frequently talk- nation, the unhappy woman wy 
ing to herſelf—that the lived by rak- conveyed on the gth inſtant, to 1 
ing in plain work, &c. Others who cell prepared for ber in Betkleben 
knew her, ſaid ſhe was very in- Hoſpital. . 

Aduſtrious, and they never ſuſpected 


| her of inſanity. _—_ 
7 fe following Letters are ſaid to hn 
Dr. Monro being ſent for, ſaid, been written by the late King o 


nit was impoſſible to diſcover with 
certainty immediately whether ſhe Fee "7 Daya er: 


was inſane or not. It was propoſed 
to commit her for three or four days ficer in his Serwice, to the widgy of 


to Tothillfields Bridewell. This #4! Qfecer. 


was objected to, becauſe ir was ſaid Lerrten l. | 
me was a ſtate-priſoner. At length - HE death of Colonel Var- 
it was agreed to commit her to the | » trofcke, your huſband, 
cuſtody of a. meſſenger. commanding the regiment of Old 


Her lodgings being examined, Waldeck, has affected me in a very 
there were found three letters about particular manner. By his death [| 
her pretended right to the crown, am deprived of a brave and good 
one to Lord Mansfield, one to Lerd officer ; ſuch was the reputation he 
Loughborough, and one to General enjoyed univerſally, and I know full 
Bramham. well how to value the important ſer- 

Aug. 12. Between the 2d inftant vices he has rendered me. The in- 
and this day, Margaret Nicholſon fignia of the order of Merit which 
underwent ſome further examination, he received from me, and which you 
the reſult of which 5 in the return, with thanks to me for the 
wollowing article. favours I had conferred” on him, 
oF will remain for you. and your chil- 

Sg Aug: 1 785. dren everlaſting 1 — of the well 

| PRESENT, earned diſtinction which he received 
- The Lords of his Majeſty's at my hands, But I ſhall not flop 
honourable privy council. here; you may, on the contra 

This day Margaret Nicholſon, in reſt affured, that I certainly will 
cuſtody for an attempt on his majeſ- neither forget the widow of / ſo de- 

% perſon, was brought before the ſerving an officer, nor the children 
lords of his majeſty's moſt honour- that he has left behind: Let me 
able privy council, and after a full} know, without any reſerve, the real 
examination of Dr. John and Dr. ftate of your domeſtic concerns at 
Thomas Monro, and ſeveral other the moment of his death, the num- 
witneſſes, concerning the ſtate of ber and age of your children. Com- 
her mind, as well now as for ſome municate this matter ro me, as to 
time paſt, and alſo after examining one ever diſpoſed to give you a proof 
che faid Margaret Nicholſon in of his benevolence.” 
=5 * Lordſhips were 9 Neuſdam, Jan. 21. 


In 


=, * 
Bos 
2 
” 
\3 1 
* 
d # 


[ 


In the king's own hand. 
p. S. I have honoured your huſ- 


as the model of an excellent 
detern;, rr; but fince, alas ! he is no 
an wa ir, I ſhall be to his children a 
nt, to er: I mean to do for them and 


widow all that a parent could 
e done; let me have only the 
ate of your means, and I en- 


e o do the needful for the ſatis- 
SAY Rol of the family,” : 
ing of | 
Cole] Letter II. 
ble Of- Ws 1 SHALL between this and 
dow ny Trinity lay out 20,00@ rix- 


urs in the purchaſe of an eftate 
your three children, the whole 
tion and management of which 


bang i remain in your hands. You 
Old apply to the eccleſiaſtical de- 
very nment, to ſee whether there be 
ath ] Who vacancies in 2 nunnery within 
good i county. of Cleves, or the pro- 
n he e of Weſtphalia, for your two 
full ung ladies; when marriageable, 
ſer- hall take them away, and ſettle 
in- em in the world. | 

hich (Signed) Faeve RICK.” 
you — — — wenn 
the | | | 

im, h Account of the Trial of George 
il. Robert Fitzgerald, E/quire, and 
It. his Aſoctates, at Caſtlebar, in 
ed the County of Mayo, (Ireland) 


op for the Murder of Patrick Randa 


7 M Donnel, Eig. 


A R. Fitzgerald was brought to 
M the bar at half after eight 


je 9, and given in charge to the 
My, but not arraigned, he having 


le challenged fifteen of the jury 
Fremp!orily, and the Right Hon. 
de Attorney General alſo chal- 
ed ſuch of the jury as he was 
Wormed ſtood in any degree of re- 


f 
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Ielock in the morning of Friday, 


headed Not Guilty, in April. laſt. - 


tonſhip to the deceaſed 5 an ho- | 


nourable and uncommon proof of the 
defire to ſee juſtice adminiſtered, 
without the partiality of prejudice, 
The jury, being ſworn, and the 
Attorney General having -opened 
the proſecution with great clear- 
nels, propriety, and ability, the 
following evidence was ſubmitted to 
the court, 3 
[The firſt witneſs called upon was 
Mr. Gallaher ; who, being firſt 
duly ſworn, was interrogated, 
and depoſed as follows :} | 


Mr. Gallaher, do you re- 


member the 2oth of February 7 
= dv, Sir, I have 2 very juſt 
right. „ 
2 Pray, Sir, did you know Mr. 
Patrick Randal M*Donnel ? —A. I 
did, Sir, BY . 
Q. Is he living or dead ?—A, 
He is dead, Sir. | 
Q. Will you pleaſe to relate to 
the court and the jury, from your 


own knowledge, how he came by 


his death, and keep your recital as 
diſtinct from Hipſon as you can, as 
the preſent indictment only con- 
cerns Mr. M Donnell.— A. T will, 
Sir. Mr. M Donnell, the deceaſ- 
ed, and Mr. Fitzgerald, the pri- 
ſoner at the bar, lived near each 


other; they had frequent bicket- - Fs 


ings ang diſagreements; in .conſe- | 
quence. whereof Mr. Fitzgerald 
made many attempts to be revenged 
on Mr. M*Donnell, for ſome ſup- 
poſed offence. Mr. M*Daonnell, 
about eighteen months ago, was 
fired at from a window in Mr. Fitz- 
gerald's. houſe, which ſhot. took 
place, and wounded My. M*Donneli 
in the leg; for this aſſault a man 
was indicted the aſſizes ſollowing at 
Caſtlebar, and acquitred ; in con- 
ſequence of which, Mr. Fitzgerald 
leyelled his reſentment not only a- 
. 4 _ _ gainft 


— 
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gainſt Mr. M:Donnell, but alſo 


Xx " againſt Mr. Charles Hipſon, who 


was murdered at the ſame time with 
Mr. . M*Donnell, and againſt me; 
I ſuppoſe for our uſing our utmoſt 
. endeavours to bring to juſtice the 
perſon who fired at Mr. M*Don- 
nell, the deceaſed. On the 2oth 


of February laſt, Mr. M*Donnell 


called upon me in the morning, in 
company with Mr, Hiplon, and re- 
queſted I would go with them to 
Mr. MDoennell's houſe, as he, Mr. 
M Donnell, wiſhed to give ſome 


neceſſary directions to his ſervants, 


then at his houſe in the country; for 
Mr. M Donnell declared to me he 
could not live in his houſe at Chan- 
. cery-hall, in the county of Mayo, 
being in the neighourhood of Mr. 
Fitzgerald, whom he repreſented 
as 4 blood · ĩhirſty, unforgiving man; 
and accordingly took lodgings in 
the town of Caſtlebar to avoid him. 
We rode off together, and, as we 
aſterwards heard, about ten o'clock, 
Mr. Fitzgerald getting information 
of our being there, ſent out a party 
to apprehend us on a warrant, ſur- 
reptitiouſly obtained from a Mr. O- 
Meally (whom I fince underſtand 
has been degraded from his com- 
_ miſſion) for a ſuppoſed aſſault. On 


our receiving information that our 


enemy was in purſuit of us, we rode 
off fram Mr. M*Donnell's, Chan- 


__ cery-hall, bur finding ourſelves pur- 


ſued, we ſtopped at a houſe on the 
road; and I knowing the reſent- 
ment was principally levelled at 
Mr. M*Donnell, perſuaded him to 
, conceal| himſelf under ſome malt, 
which he did; and in a ſhort time 
Mr. Fitzgerald's party came up to 
the houſe, and after firing ſeveral 


ſmot in at us, I went ont, and de- 
manded the reaſon that they behav- 


ed with ſuch outrage and violence ? 


guard, which ſtood, ready to receit 
us ; and I heard Mr. Fitzgerald 


Craig, who is commonly calle 


| were then led about two or three 


* 


To which they replied (John Fu 
and Craig) that they had va 
againſt Mr. M Donnell, Mr. 
ſon, and myſelf, but .veheme 
demanded Mr. M*Domnell. | 
formed them that he had rode 
and demanded to ſee their warrgn 
which they refuſed, but burſt 
the houſe, and after ſearching 
houſe and 6nt-houſes, they f 
Mr. M*Donnell, and dragged | 
out; they then tied and brought 
bound to 'Mr, Fitzgerald's, at Ro 
field ; when we arrived there, 
en that the crime we we 
acculed of was at any rate bai 
ble, and demanded to be broay 
before a magiſtrate, which wa 
fuſed, and we were kept at V 
Fitzgerald's - houſe that night, th 
pretending it was too late then 
bring us before a magiſtrate.— 
remained there that night, and we 
treated with the greateſt indign 
and inſult. In carrying us priſc 
ers to Mr. Fitzgerald's, they fu 
fered Mr. M<Donnell to ride, 
account of the wound in his leg 
but tied Mr, Hipſon and me tog 
ther. On the morning of the 21 
of February, we were brought ol 
from Mr. Fitzgerald's under 


the priſoner at the bar, tell Andres 
Scotch Andrew, ** to be ſure to ſe 


cure his priſoners ; and if there was 
a reſcue to ſhoot them. We 


hundred yards from the houſe, when 
Andrew Craig called out, A rel- 
cue ! a reſcue !“ on which a {hat 
was immediately fired from the reat, 
which killed one of Mr. Fitzge- 
rald's guard, and wounded three or 
four more; the fire then ſoon be. 
came general, and Mr. M:Donne!! 
CUES £4 received 


%, 


* 


red a wound in the arm, and 
Hipſon and I received wounds, 
n we both fell, and I endea- 
red to crawl into ſome fern that 


ad rode i near me, and to conceal my- 
ir warn Mr. M' Donnell's horſe took 
t burt t after the rider had been ſhot 
archin the arm, and carried him a few 


xds on; when, juſt at a bridge, 
was ſeized by a perſon fixed there 


brough: fi e purpoſe, as there were guards 
, at ho id ar all the paſſes, and Andrew 
there Nigg fred at him, and ſhot him 


wugh the body, on which he fell, 
d if any life remained in him, it 
; beat out by the butt end. of a 
lol, and the butt end of muſ- 
5: they then fired at and killed 


s; they were going to ſhoot me, 
en one of them exclaimed, ©* We 
are no orders to kill him!“ which 
ied my life. I was re- taken to 
izgerald's houſe, where I was af- 
wards reſcued by my friends, 
(. Do you ſee any perſons now 
n court whom you can poſitively 
ſrear were preſent at this outrage ? 
-A. I can poſitively ſwear that 
Mr. Fitzgerald was preſent at our 
{ing out, and that I heard him 
me the directions I have men- 
toned to Andrew Craig; and that 
le had a blunderbuſs ung under 
ls arm. : 


Croſs examined. 


Was Mr. Fitzgerald preſent 
vhen you were fir{t | apprehended 
under the warrant of Mr. O*Meal- 
Y -A. He was not that I ſaw; 
| did not ſee him till I was brought 
o his houſe. - | 
Did you ſee him fire at Mr. 


ge- 
> Of MWDonnell, Mr. Hipſon, or you? 
be A. No; I only ſaw him give the 


dretions to Andrew Craig that I 
e mentioned. e 


pſon, and coming up to where I 


* 
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[Next evidence produced was An- 
drew Craig, commonly called 
Scotch Andrew—who being duly 

| ſworn and examined, | depoſed as 
follows:] EEC, = 
Q. Where did you live in the 

month ef February laſt? — A. With 

Mr. Fitzgerald, the priſoner at the 


bar. 


Q. Did you get any directions 


from him on that day to do an 
thing particular? A. I dig,, 


Q. Now, Sir, relate to ff court 
and the jury the particulars of thoſe 
directions, as you know from your 
own — the 20th 
of February laſt M eived infor- 
mation that MF; M. Donnell, the 
deceaſed, in company with Mr. 


Hipſon and Mr. Gallahar, were at 


Mr. M Donnell's houſe; Mr. Fitz- 
gerald then called to me, and, in 
the preſence of John Fulton and 
— [Here he was interrupted by the 
counſel, who told him he was not 
to mention any perſon who was not 
then upon his trial. ]—Mr, Fitzge- 


rald deſired me to go and appre- 


hend them on a warrant he had ob- 
tained from Mr, Juſtice O Meally, 
and to bring them to Rockfield; I 
was employed by Mr. Fitzgerald, 
as he always employed me.in all his 
enormities, [Here he was. inter- 
rupted, aud defired to confinechim- 
ſelf to the queſtion now before the 
court, and not to enter into any 
extraneous matters. We then 


brought Mr. M Donnell, Mr. Hip- 


ſon, and Mr. Gallahar (the gen- 


tleman that was examined here) 


priſoners to Rockfield. The next 
morning we ſettled about the plan 
of murdering them Here he was 
interrupted by the queſtion, Who 
ſettled it? and he continued :J— 
Mr. Fitzgerald, Mr. Timothy Breck- 
nock, Mr. John Fulton, and N 

a e 3 


4 


4 


and myſelf amon 
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ſelf; we determined upon the mock 
reſcue, and that my calling out A 


reſcue !” ſhould be the word of 
command for thoſe in the rear to 
- fire, which they accordingly did. 


We determined to place ſpies at the 


different paſſes to prevent an eſcape ; 


and on Mr. M*Donnell's horſe run- 
ning away with him after the firſt 


fire, when he was ſhot in the arm, 


I came up with him on his being 


ſtopped, and fired at him. 


Q. Did you receive inſtructions 
any in court, and whom, to 
perpetrate this horrid act? -A. I 


did, from Mr. + itzgerald himſelf, 


both before we went off, and as we 


were going out. He faid to me, 


« Secure the priſoners ; and if there 
ſhould be a reſcue, or an attempt to 


+ reſcue, ſhoot them.” 


Was the ſcheme of the reſcue 

ned or not, and whom ?— 
A. It was planned by Mr, Fitzge- 
rald and thoſe 1 have mentioned, 
the reſt; but 
thoſe were only privy to it ; the reſt 


- » were to attend as a guard, to ſee 
them lodged ſafe, 


Q. I now aſk you on your oath, 


was the reſcue a real one, or a fic- 


titious one, planned as you ſay? 
A. It was a fictitious oue, plan- 


ned to commit the murder. 


Q. Was that the purpoſe of it, on 
your oath? — A. On my oath it was 
for no other purpoſe, but for an ex- 


'  .cuſe to murder Mr. M*Donnel ; 


and ĩt was pre- concerted before we 
went out that a man ſhould be 
placed in an advantageous ſpot, to 
fire at Mr. Fitzgerald's own men, 


to make them imagine the reſcue 
was intended, 


except thoſe that 


were privy to the ſcheme. * 
Q. Was Mr. - M:Donnell mur- 
dered in conſequence of the plan you 
have mentioned? — A. He was. 


M Donnell. 


[Craig was then croſs-extming 
ſimply, to whether Mr, Fj 
rald fired at any of the yg 
murdered ? To which he anſ 
ed, he believed he did not; 
it was before determined, that 

(Craig) ſhould murder bim, 
ſee it done by others.] 


Here cloſed the examination 
the part of m6 crown ; and on 
Fitzgerald being called upon, Mig 
told, then was the time for hin Mitral 
make his defence, he replied, 
would leave every thing to his coy 
ſe] employed for him. ſho 

His leading counſel then me on 
tioned, that they would call a nu 
ber of witneſſes to prove an alli 
the part of Mr. Fitzgerald. 

Several witneſſes were then call 
ed on the part of Mr. Firzgerak 
and all tended to the fame alibi, u 
his not being preſent the tine ib 
actual murders were committed eu 
but proved nothing as to the dire 
tions and pre-concerted ſcheme 
laid for the deſtruction of 

'THE CHARGE 

The preſent is one of the mo 
momentous and important tril 
that ever came before a court; and 
through the whole of this m&ancho 
ly buſineſs every feeling mind muil 
be happy to perceive that impar 
tiality and temperance which ha 
diſtinguiſhed the conduct of thole 
who were appointed te bring to ju. 
tice the authors of a deed wot [els 
horrible than degrading to human 
nature; and however inclinable l 
may be to lean to the fide of mercy, 
in all criminal caſes, yet in the pre- 
ſent caſe I muſt coufeſs that ſuch 28. 
gravated guilt never appeared before 
me. It is far ſrom my intention or 
with that any thing 1 could this 17 
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y to you ſhould bias your opinion; 
ron are gentlemen of conſequence 
this county, and Þ am firmly 
erfuaded of the ſtricteſt impartia- 
Ity, and your verdict of conſequence 
muſt be the reſult of juſtice. You 
e in poſſeſſion of eſtabliſhed facts, 
fom which you will doubtleſs draw 
fair inferences, untarniſhed with 
ay | unfavourable opinion 
you may have previouſly received 
wainſt the priſoner now upon his 
mal, and entirely uninfluenced by 
i impreſſion which an affair that 
has been repreſented in the moſt 
colours, both in private 
caverſations and in the public 
prints, muſt have made on you. 

'Tis not my province to preſcribe 
the neceſſary verdict for you to bring 
in; you are as good judges of the 
ads which appear before you as I 
wn, and by thoſe muſt be directed; if 
uy doubt as to any point of law oc- 
curs.to your mind, I will with plea- 
ſure, as will my brother, explain it, 
ad give you every aſſiſtance; and 
om my knowledge of you, I again 
repeat, .your determination will be 
the reſult of wiſdom, impartiality, 
The ſpirit of the laws 
may ſometimes be ſtretched to a 
miſtaken tenderneſs, and there are 
ſtances where lenity may be re- 
pugnant to juſtice. 
The jury retired, after a ſitting of 

hours, and in fourteen minutes 


brought in the verdict, guilty. 


On Saturday the 10th, John Ful- 
ton, William Fulton, 
Newing, or Ewing, John Reheney, 
ad David Simpſon, were alſo found 
guilty, upon two indictments, for 
de murder of Patrick Randal M. 
Donnell and Charles Hipſon. 

And, fame day, James Foy, John 
d, James Maſterſon, David Sal- 


try, otherwiſe Simpſon, Philip Cox, 
John, Berney, Humphry George, 
Miebael Bruen, William Robin, 
and Wallis Kelly, were ſeverally 
acquitted of the ſaid murder. 

After which trials, the Right Hon. 


the Attorney General informed the , 


court, that he was given to under- 
ſtand a motion was intended to be 
made in arreſt of judgment. He 
deſired that Mr. Fitzgerald might 
be brought up, and the motion gone 
into. Mr. Fitzgerald's leading 
counſel ſaid, they ſaw no defect in 
the indictment; but Mr. Stanley de- 
clared that he had warm hopes he 
could ſhew ground to arreſt judg- 
ment, if he were allowed time to 
conſider the ſubject till Monday. 
The Attorney General called upon 
him to ſtate his objections, which he, 
Mr. Stanley, declined. 

The Attorney General informed 
Mr. Stanley, that it would probably 
aſſiſt him in the motion to arreſt | 
judgment, if he was informed what 
the indictment was, as he never had 


hitherto called to have it read, but 


had relied on the ſhort abſtract of it 
in the crown-book ; accordingly, at 
the deſire of the Attorney General, 
the indictment was read to him; and 
the court, with remarkable huma- 
nity, allowed Mr. Stanley till Monday 
to conſider his motion. 
Monpay,\ Tune 12 5 
This day Timothy Brecknock 
was called upon to take his trial, and 
given in charge to the jury upon two 
ind ĩctments, for conſpiring and pro- 
curing the death of Patrick Randa! 
M Donnell and Charies Hipſon. 
The evidence having fully eſtabliſhed 
the charges in the indiQments, the 
jury found him guilty, 
After Brecknock's conviction, tage 
Chief Baron ordered the clerk W 9 
the. 


der; 
„ 3. 
Py 
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" the crown to call up for ſentence 


thoſe perſons who had been convicted 
of actually perpetrating the mur- 
which ſentence he then'paſſed 
upan John Fulton and his other 
aflociates, in the moſt affecting 
The Chief Baron then defired to 


"know of Mr. Stanley, whether he 


meant io make his promiſed motion 
in arreſt of judgment? but at the 
fame time warmly recommended to 


to make his motion, as it muſt ne- 
ceſfarily be made in Mr. Fitzge- 


38 rald's preſence, and might poſſibly 


derange his feelings, which, he ſaid, 
he was happy to hear were calm and 
compoſed. ' Mr. Stanley, on conſi- 


_ deration, declined to make any motion 


- 


in arreſt of judgment. 


Mir Fitzgerald was then brought 
t the bar of the court, and the 
Chief Baron, -after a preface which 


drew tears from alinoſt all who heard 


© him, on the enormity of the crime, 
paſſed ſentence of death upon George 


Robert Fitzgerald and Timothy 


Breckuock, with orders for their 
Execution on that day, : 
Mr. Firzgerald behaved with 

compoſure, and deſired a ſhort time 


do make his peace with Heaven. To 
this the Chief Baron anſwered, that 


the nature of his crime was ſo dread- 
ful, and it had been ſo fully proved 
- againſt him, that public juſtice re- 


quired he ſhould be made an imme- 
diate example. 6 E og? 


They were removed From the 
court to the gaol. 


At ſix o'clock. in 
the evening George Rob rt Fitzge- 


| rald Timothy Brecknock, and John 


Fulton, were conducted to che place 
ef execution, on the hill near the 


I 4 f 
P 
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him, unleſs there was a ſolid ground. 
_ of odjection to the indictment, not 


. 


Caſtle, at Caſtlebar, where they 
were ſeverally;executed according ty 
their ſentence. 1 
On Mr. Fitzgerald's coming ou 
of the priſon he ſeemed to be col. 
lected, but turning his eyes on the 
wonderful mulritude which attended 
his execution, he loſt all his forti- 
tude, and giving a fort of a wild 
ſhriek, continued weeping during 
his way to the fatal ſpot; but Breck. 
nock ſeemed at intervals devoted to 
prayer; his countenance bore ſtrong 
rraits of philoſophy and innocence; 
he uttered ſome expreſſions which 
were thought incoherent by the mul- 
titude. Brecknock was firſt turned 
off, and met his fate with a forti- 
tude and compoſure worthy a better 
cauſe, Fulton ſeemed penitent, and 
died with firmneſs, © 

After hanging the uſual time, 
they were ſeverally cut down, and 
their bodies cut or ſcarred. 
The other four convicts, John 
Reheny, Archibald Newing, Wil- 
liam Fulton, and David Simpſon, 
were ordered for execution on a fu- 
, ture day. | 

After the verdi& of the jury 
againſt Mr. Fitzgerald, he requeſted 


to have ſoine private, conference 


with Mr. Browne, the high ſheriff; 


the latter conſented, on condition of 
having a friend preſent. What paſſ- 
ed on the occafion did not tranſpire; 
bur the theriff and his friend accom- 
panied him to the priſon, where, 
having walked about his room in 
ſome perturbation, be threw himſelf 
on a bed, and continued lying on 
his face above three hours and a 
half Without uttering a word. He 
wore a looſe great coat, and had 
round with a hand- 


his head bound 
kerchief. 


1 25 | ; Reſolutions 


* Wy 
/ 


ane a Calcutta, relative to Mr. Pire' 

so 2 India Bill. 25 
ing ou FE : . * 2 „ f 

T a meeting of the Britiſh in- 

5 - A habitants of Calcutta, held 

ttendel In the Theatre on Monday the 25th 


of July, in purſuance of a public 
ſummons by the high ſheriff, at the 
requeſt of the grand jury, on the 
«th of June laſt, for the purpoſe 


ted o/ taking into conſideration the 
ſtron wpriety and neceſſity of a petition 
dar, n certain parts of an act of the 


24th of his preſent majeſty, inti- 
wed, An act for the better re- 
« ulation of the affairs of the Eaſt- 
India Company, and of the Britiſh 
« poſſeſſions in India, and for eſta- 
« bliſhing a Court of Judicature 
for the more ſpeedy and effectual 
« trial of perſons accuſed of of- 


- fences committed in the Eaſt In- 
* dies,” the following reſolutions 
John vere propoſed, and unanimouſly a- 
„3E! 
pſon I. Reſolved, That his majeſty's 
a fy. ſbjects in the Eaſt Indies are en- 
filed to the protection and ſupport 
jury of the laws of England, in com- 
ofted non with the other ſubjects of the 
ence ny: 64. 
ri, Wl H. Reſolved, that ſo much of the 
n of WI of the 24th of his preſent ma- 
aſl. ey, cap, xxv. intituled, An act 
ire; * for the better regulation and ma- 
on- Wa (nagement of the affairs of the 
* Eaſt India Company, and of the 


" Britiſh poſſeſſions in India, and 
for eſtabliſhing a Court of Judi- 
on " cature for the more ſpeedy and 


| " effectual trial of perſons accuſed 
He " of offences committed in the Eaſt 
jad ladies,“ as compels the ſervants 
d- of the Eaſt India Company, upon 
| tteir return to Great Britain, to de- 
| ver in upon oath an inventory of 
Ms ter who'e property, under penal- 


vor. XX VIII. 
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ties of exceſſive 2 is grievous 


and oppreſſive to the ſervants of the © - 
ſaid company, and repugnant to the 
conſtitution of our country, | 
III. Reſolved, That the erection 
of a new tribunal by the ſaid act, 


for the ſpecial purpoſe of trying of- 
fences, charged to have been com- 
mitted in the Eaſt Indies; a tribu- 


nal unreſtrained by the ſettled rules 
of law, and ſubject to no appeal, 
and the depriving them of their un- 
doubted birthright, the trial by ju- 
ry, are violations of the great char - 
ter of our liberties, and infringe- 


ments of the moſt ſacred principles 


of the Britiſh conſtitutioun. 
IV. Reſolved, That the ſaid act, 
by expoſing his majeſty's ſubjects 
reſiding under this preſidency, to 
be ſent forcibly to England, and 
there to be tried for offences eom- 
mitted, or charged to be committed 
by them within theſe provinces, is 


highly dangerous to the ſecurity of 


their perſons and fortunes. 

V. Reſolved, That it is injurious 
to the ſervants of the United Com- 
pany to be ſubject, by the ſaid act 
of parliament, to be diſmiſſed from 


their employments in the Eaſt In- 


dies, or to be recalled at the plea- 
ſure of the crown, which is, in other 
words, at the will of the miniſter. 
VI. Reſolved, That the provi- 
ſion of the ſaid act of parliament, 
which enaQs, That all writings, 
which ſhall have been tranſmitted 


from the Eaſt Indies to the court of 
directors, by their officers or ſer- 
vants reſident in the Eaſt Indies, in 


the uſual courſe of their correſpond- 
ence with the ſaid court of directors, 
may be admitted by the commiſ- 


ſioners to be offered in evidence, 


and ſhall not be deemed inadmiſſi- 
ble, or, incompetent, is ſubverſive 


of the eſtabliſhed rules of evidence. 


and 


WW 


and manifeſtly dangerous to his ma- 

jeſty's ſubjects returning from this 
Country to Great Brita. 
| VII. Reſolved, That it is there- 

| fore becoming, and highly expedi- 
ent for his majeſty's ſubjects in 
_ theſe provinces to endeavour by all 
legal and econftirutional means to 
obtain a repeal of ſuch clauſes in 
the ſaid act of parliament, as im- 
poſe thoſe and other hardihips upon 
them. And that for the purpoſe of 
obtaining ſuch repeal, petitions, 
humbly laying our grievances be- 
fore his majeſty and the two houſes 
of parliament, are adviſeable, ne- 
ceſſary, and proper. 

VIII. Reſolved, That a com- 
mittee of fifteen gentlemen, ſelect- 
ed for the inhabitants of Calcutta, 


be appointed to prepare petitions 


to his majeſty and the two houſes 
of parliament, and to correſpond with 
the inland ſtations ſubordinate to 
this government, and with the other 
preſidencies in India: and that it 
be recommended to them to take 
all ſuch meaſures as they ſhall judge 
neceſſary for tranſmitting the ſaid 
petitions to Europe, and for pro- 
. moting and obtaining an effectual 
redreſs to his majeſty's fubjeQs in 
Ind ia. And that the faid com- 
-1nittee be empowered to fill up va- 
cancies, as they may happen in 
the courſe of time. | 

IX. Reſolved, That as confi- 
derable expence muft be unavoida- 


bly incurred by our -endeavours to 
obtain redreſs of our grievances, a - 


ſubſcription ſhall be opened by the 
committee who ſhall be elected by 
this aſſembly ; and that as foon as 


. the petition ſhall be ready for ſig- 


nature, a book ſhall be produced 
for the ſaid ſubſcription, to the end 
that every man may have the op- 


portuntty of promoting, by a vo- Calcutta, having the me 
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luntary ſacrifice of a ſmall ſhare v 
his property, that ſecurity of the 
whole, which is the grand obje& of 
our petitions, | 

X Reſolved, That all ſubſcrip. 
tions be received, whether in ſpe. 
cie, or in paper, and that the 
amount ſubſcribed ſhall be paid by 
each ſubſcriber to ſueh perſon. of 
perſons as the ſaid committee, when 
elected, ſhall appoint to receive the 
ſame. BEEN | 

XI. Reſolved, That this aflem. 
bly do authorize the ſaid committee 
to diſpoſe of and expend. the whole 
or any part of the ſums. of money 
fo paid, in ſuch. manner as ſhal} 
appear to them beſt calculated for 
the general benefit of the cauſe for 
which they were fubſcribed. 

XII. Reſolved, That Mr. Charles 
Purling be a member of the com- 
mittee, and that he be requeſted tg 
propoſe fourteen other gentlemen 
to the meeting for their approval. 

XIII. Reſolved, That the fol. 
lowing gentlemen are elected for 
the purpoſes mentioned in the fore- 
going reſolutions, viz. | 

Colonel Patrick Duff, 
Captain John Murray, 
Captain Peter Murray, 

Captain William Scott, 

Captain Herbert Lloyd, 

Charles Purling, 

John Briſtow, 
Jeremiah Church, 
William Cowper, 

Henry Vanſittart, 

John Evelyn, 

Jonathan Duncan, 

George Dallas, 

Thomas Henry Davis, 

; and 

Philip Yonge, Efqrs. 

XIV. Reſolved, That the affem- 
bly of the Briciſh inhabitants of 
oft perfect 
confidence 


% 


{ — 


confidence and truſt in the upright- 
nels, integrity, and abilities, of the 
committee choſen for the conduct 


ſcrip BW und management of their intereſt, 
n fpe- and for the protection and defence 
t the of their rights, as ſubjects of Great 
ud by Britain, do, in order to give vi- 
on. or gour and efficacy to their acts, and 
when do free chem from future trouble, 


embarraſſment, and obſtruction, de- 
eegate to them full authority; and 
aflens I do expreſs a plenary reliance on 


mittee 


whole, Bi pledge to them the concurrence and 
noney Wl ſupport of the ſaid aſſembly, in the 
hall Bi fulleſt manner poſſible, to all mea- 
ed for WW fures chey ſhall legally adopt, for 
fe for obtaining a repeal of the oppreſſive 
parts of the aforeſaid 200 of parlia- 
harlez ment. 
com- XV. Reſolved, That the thanks 
ed till of this meeting be given to the 
_ ou. Jurys for having convened, a 
fol. . 15 
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them for the exerciſe of it, and do 
Jjary. 
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legal and conſtitutional meeting 
of the Britiſh ſubjects in this ſettle- 
ment, for the purpoſe of petitioning 


his majeſty, and the two: houſes of 
parliament, for redrefs of tfioſe 


heavy grievances impoſed on them 


by the before mentioned act of the 
1 

XVI. Reſolved, That the thanks 
of this meeting be given to Philip 
Yonge, Eſq, the high ſheriff, for 
his parriotie conduct in calling the 
e at the requeſt of the grand 


XVII. Reſolved, That this thanks 
of this meeting be given to Charley 


Purling, Efq. for the great preci- 


ſion, candour, and regularity, with 
which he Has conducted the buſineſs 


of the day. 
XVIII. n That the * 


reſolutions be printed and made 
public. a, 


* 


A GENERAL 


f 
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A GENERAL BILL 

1 o r N 
All the CHRISTENIN G8 and BURIALS, 
From Dr c 235 1785, to DecrwBen 12, 1786. 


1 Males 25281 F Males 102537 Incieaſed in the Burials 
| 1 3936 Buri - Females 102014 this Year 2333. 


Died under Two Years 6693 — Fifty and Sixty Gy 167 5A Hundred and one 3 
Between Two and Five 2039 Sixty and Seventy 130 5ʃA Hundred and Two 1 


Seventy and Eighty 9824 Hundred and Three 
Eighty and Ninet7 437A Hundred and Four 
Ninety and a Hundred 68A Hundred and Five | 


Five and Ten go 


Ezhirty and Forty 13868 A Hundred . 1A Hundred and Six 

| «Forty asd Fifty . . e 222g on Kar eee 
© DISEASES. [Meaſles ' © 393 dene 
Bortive and Stil [Dropſy 828 — * IT-by a mad dog 


Broken Limbs. 


born 593 Evil 7 
8 Four, malignant Fe PPalſy 


and Stone 52 — Pox 121 
i x]Sore Throat 19] cidents 9 
ores and Ulcers 13 Killed themſelves:? 

j 


Chicken Pox 
| Childbed 1 
* Cholic, Gripes.twitt- 5jSwelling z Shot 
ing of the pure 18 Unfl.: 457|Smothered 
Cold Mitch , 40|Starved J 


* Conſumption 4987 Leproſy 
Convulſions 498 10Lethargy 
Coutzh and Hooping- Livergrown 
Cough 2a 00 Lunatick 


Th 


hn md A A wed jad} wiccs 44.04 


wards bend an HA Hed wed AO wat 


1786. 
ENGLAND. 
V 
Wheat Flour 
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The following authentic Extracts from the Corn-Regifter, are taken from | 
Accounts collected from the Cuſtom-Houſe Books, and delivered to Mr. 
John James Catherwood, by Authority of Parliament. e 


An Account of the Quantities of all Corn and Grain exported from, and 1 f 
ported into England and Scotland, with the Bounties and Drawbacks * 
| paid, and the Duties received thereon, for one Tear ended 5th January | 


1787. 
nnn 
17865. Britiſh | Foreign | Bounties and 

ENGLAND. Quarters. | Quarters. | Drawbacks you 
"Wheat :.. 128,144 9,888) | J. .f 4. 
Wheat Flour 64,85 5 1,303 ? 
8 5,467 1269 | 2 Ly | 
Barley 14,973 1,4231 [50,973 18 62 Bo. 
Malt . Re 79,656 

Us .. «a. 12,215 1,324 79 19 4 Dr. 
Oatmeal 6 : 1,147 12. ö 

— Pc - 9.903 434 | 

Peaſe . 57354 1400 | 

SCOTLAND. | 

„GVG 507 | 

Wheat Flour . . 798 | 

Dy => 54-4 9,383 | 

Barley-hulled * 54 | _ 
=.» 1 | 
Bere Meal | 98 pl. - «| 2,830 1 10 Bo. 
Malt . „ o 6,108 | 
Oats , . 2, 300 

Oumeal!l! , > 2,113 

Peaſe and Beans 478 


IU r ON A 


Quarters. ; Duties | 
Received, 
e 
3 
311 
455.334 F(91556 2 9 
£7 885 0 i 
33,912 


1,61 1 | _ 
7) g SCOT- F 


| 1786. | 
88 0TLA 251 
. M cover athac wa 


—_—_ . . 
=; 


0. - 0 
4 


ET? => 11657 Wheat. 


2211 ang "08 Wy 8 
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Derr 
% 


12,231 
3 43,056 
23, 320 


Bo Fr. 
> 4 « 
8 1 
1 . 4 of 
* * YS5% > 4 


I 


The bllowiag i is an account af the average prices of corn in in England and 
Wales by the ſtandard Wincheſter byſhel, for the year * 


Rye. Barley. Oars, Beans, TED, 
. fl. . 4 . d. | 


10313 44 3 oz 


N. B. The prices of the ſineſt and coarſeſt ſorts of grain generally exceed 
FI 22 ©1 - and reduce the average price as follows, viz. 


KL kf Wheat. 
8 buſhel, 6d. 


Rye, 
34. 


7 4 
* r x 5 , = 
+ » > * Y 


Duties 


received. 


* 1 


1786. 
are put down oppoſite to that Month. 


. 4. ſe. d, 


Y © AX 


42 3 14 13 hy 

"Ez 

*- 

> 

I 

: [4 

Barley, Qars, Beans, . * 
. 3d. e 3d. 6d. 1 
| | FE: 
E 

E. _ 

8 = 

J 

. 

1609 

5 

* 0 

1 
p " 
=: 0 
— 

2 
6 


PRICES 


x 
Qa 
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SUP P Li E 8 granted by Parliament, fe the 
| Year FOG. 


| NAVY. 
8 13, 1786. 


OR 18, 00 men, including 3 marines, 3 at 1 4 "a, if 
* man per month _ -93 


5 Masch 2. 
or the ordinary of che navy, RS half pay to 
the ſea and marine officers 8 692,326 18 8 


For building, * and repairing ſhips of | 
ar, &c. 8 | . 800,000 o o 


: Total of Navy . 2,428,326 18 8 
ORDNANCE. a” 


229 


Maxcn 7 5 

For the charges of the office of Ee: for land 

| ſervice in 7s. . 3 287,096 17 | 
Jones 7. 

For n the old RR ue - £5 Ss 
* Porefmonth and Plymouth 59,781 oO o 
For land at Faverſham „„ 
Doe near Portſmouth . 12,869 11 727 


— 


De near Plymouth JJ 
—B EI — 93.67 I; ; 


Total of Ordnance . 380,768 12: 7 


1 AR M V. 
| 0. 

For Ki effective men for guards and garriſons "EW o 8 
0, 9,546 men in the plantations and Gibraltar 234,160 5 11 
Doe, 2,490 men, Iriſh regiments . : 6,358 3 © 
Ys 453 men in che Eaſt Indie 7% 77 
30,127 5 895,753 18 2 
als en for 1786 . 6,409 8 0 


For full pay to reduced or ſupernumerary officers . 24,378 7 5 
For the paymaſter-general, ſecretary at war, commil- 
* general of the _— judge adyocate-general, | 
comptrollers 


10 


— 
. 
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| amptrollers of the army accounts, the deputies, clerks, 
r the vc, and for the amount of the exchequer fees to be 
nid by the paymaſter-general, and on account of poun- 


59,320 13 


tage to the infantry » = i 5 

For 1 to the widows of officers | . - 11,499 7 6 
| Maxcn 29. 

For the army extraordinaries, from Dec. 2 5, 1 784, | 

1 Dec. 25, 1785 573,087 8 23 
For the reduced officers of land forces and marines 172,666 10 - 
For the reduced horſe - guards 0 . 333 9 7 
For the Chelſea penſioners „ $575,010 90 
For the officers of the Britiſh - American forces 53.502 17 2 
For officers late in the ſervice of the States General 3,535 0 6 

: „ ol 

For the difference between the Britiſh and Iriſh eſta- | 

bliſhment of ſeveral battalions, Ig and 1785, 4377 © 84 


Do of companies, 1786 . 366 8 
Total of 1 . 1,978, 154 15 o 
EXCHEQUER ir 1 


FEBRUARY 7. 


— — 


U diſcharge ns bills, viz, Bank . 1,500,000 M o. 

Bank loan F 0 « 2,000,000 o © 
| Joxe 1 3th, 3 

Circulated | TM | t, ooo, oo o 

D, , "> 1 - 1,000,000 © 


8 
* PETE 


Toral Exchequer Bills 5 5,500,000 | 0 
"CIVIL e. 


APRIL 6. | TOY _ 
We bills | PTY - 180,000 oO o 
8 Arrears to 5th January 1786 Hs 30, 00 ©: © 
] * = ä — 
) Total Civil Liſt 0 .' 21% 0 o 
'7 fa 5 1 — — 
4 NATIONAL DEBT. 


Marcn 30. 


i 


Towards as reduction of the . debe - 1,000,000 o 0 


Mise 


2 501 | 


—_— ww — Rea a HP. 
— 
2 7 > rg 5 * * * 2 8 — % 
ET” ; 
* 4 


ton. 


lows. . | 
For the extraordinary expences of the mint . 


7 
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MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES. 


[v3 SORLL. 4 
To make good the damage ſuſtained by the inhabi- 


tafirs of Faverſham, &c. by the blowing up of his ma- 


jefty's powder-mills there, in 1781. .” . 
APRIL I 1 
For the civil eſtabliſhment of Nova Scotia „ 
For the civil eſtabliſhment of St. John's iſland . 
For the civil eſtabliſhment of the Bahama iſlands 
For the civiteſtab] iſdment of the iſland of Cape Bre- 


For the civil efabliſhment of New Brunſwick 
To the repreſentatives of the late John Ellis; eſq. 
agent for Weſt Florida, for arrears | 
For the ſalary of the chief juſtice of the Bermuda 


iſlands. ; TS . . 


Mar 15. 


eee : . 5 
23, ooo o 


For the Forts and ſettlements in 1 Africa 133 
For the Proſecution of offenders againſt the coin 


For a compenſation to Joſeph Lodin du Mauveir, 


for the loſs of his ſhips, ſeized by the Lofd month | 


armed ſhip in 1 776 . 
| Mar 22. 


| For deer lands i in hs iſland of St. Vincent . 


For completing t the purchaſe of the foil i in the Ba- 
hama iſlands . 
For che relief of the American ü 
To Mr. Cotton, for fees paid at the exchequer on on 


| 1 $0,000]. gramed | laft ſeſſions to the American loy- 
x alifts 


To Mr. Cotton, for the expences of Thomas Dun- 


das and Jeremy Pemberton, eſqrs. commiſſioners of 
American claims, ar Nova Scotia, &c. 


To Mr. Cotten for the bills drawn on the Tres! 


"fury by the govefnors of New Brunſwick, Nova 
Scotia, and Cape Breton, and for expences of convicts b 
on board the priſon ſhips, at at and P] ” | 


mouth, &c 1 . 
For the convicts on the Thames 
To the ſecretary of the commiſſioners of public ac- 


een N - . of 


ToLows | Borell and Adrian Hem Borell, for 


1,377 6 
3,351 17 


1,900 0 


2,660 o 


241 00 0 
4,300 0 


1,816 15 
580 0 
25,000 © 


1,681 18 
14,939 5 


4,106 10 


6,500 0 


6,356 0 
62,059 5 


3,750 14 


2,426 9 


16,051 16 
21,560 5 


1,00 o 


1786, 


colin 
urkey 


For 2 
Tor t 


For: 
6 Dult 
Tot 
11125 of 
for 
yalty 
Tot 


xan lo 


I 
13 For 1 
For t 
0 
0 
0 


0 To 
0 

AY: 
3 
7 

La 
a Ma 


diſcloſing 


tlng their method of dying the ine called 


rkey red upon cotton 8 23,500 © © 
Jous 12. | 
Fora new building at the Admiral 89 '@ io 
For the Scotch roads and bridges . p 5,784 © 0 
0 Juons 19. 3221's 16 8h 
Por a nps e to the commiſſioners of public | 
12 9,000 © © 
2 Jo the commiſſioners appointed to enquire into the 8 
o s of the American loyaliſt? p. 10, 000 © 0 
for the American civil officers, ſufferers for their : . 
* 55. 00 © © 
0 WT lo the ſacrutary of the commiſſioners of the Ame- 
| When lopalifts 3 3.888 4 0 
7 for money iſſued purſuait ta addreſſes A - 1 0G 
0 For the expence of confining convicts \, . * 299 10 0 
g Total Miſcellaneous Services — Fil 11 1,509 5 55 
8 r DEFICIENCIES. 
Mac 20. 
55 To the faking fund for.the monies paid ont of it 


ymake good the deficiencies of. the duties granted for 
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raling the duties on tea, to July 5, 1788 365,719 2 42 
o make good the deficiency of the fund for the 1, 

0 rent of annuities IgE IE the * in = 

0 | R 16,588 4 62 
0 To ditto for I 778 A x . 180,257 3 6z 
To ditto for 1979 6 : ; 15,991 5 22 
5 Toditto for 1780 - ; 141,864 11 8 
5 Jo ditto for 1783 85 mk . 361,936 3 4 

To ditto for 178 4 . 202,588 7 72 

| Mar 1 8. | 
1 To meks good the deficiencies of the grants in 1 785 3894] 31 3 a5 
141 [2,20 4 $06 


"i cn Bee — 


MM the year 1786. 


FEBRUARY lo. 
Land-rax -for 1786 
Male duty 5 


Total of Supplies — 1 3,420, 962 12 10 


1s and Ma avs 2 raif ng the above Supplies granted to his a 


2,000,000 o 0 
750,000 oO o 
 Maxcu 


4 


A . 


Manen 21. 
＋o be applied 3 ys * A 532,488 15 « 
Maxrcn 30. 5 
To be: applied out of the ſinking fund . 1, ooo, ooo 0 
65 2 OE . 
Surplus of ditto, 5th April „ K 
May 15. * 
Exchequer bil; . „ eee 0 ( 
Mar: | "IN 
Surplus of the dndution of od. in the e on all 
falaries &c. . 1% 82,386 © 
Ditto of the wine duties 3 „ 
Ditto of the glaſs duties os | „% :C:'6; BST: 26 [0 
Ditto of the duties on vellum, we. „ 5 12,735 15 
D of the two · ſevenths exciſe 9:0. een - 9: 
; Juns 1. bo - | 


wa lottery, 50,000 - en, at | 
13]. 155. 6d. n „ 886,750: 0a $ 188,750 o « 
Prizes $00,000 o o 
Surplus of monies e for thẽ army, &c. in 1784 290,810 4 


lmpreſt, and other monies in the exchequer , 100,508 13 
Army favings and ſtoppages in 1788 6), 575 4 
JunE 20. | 
To be applied out of the ſinking ful 2, 600, 00 o 
Exchequer bills . . 3,000,000 © ( 
- Surplus of monies voted for Chelſea peuſioners in 
1785 . : 1 : er a 13 


| Total of Ways and m_ _ 1 3,900992 15 4 
Total of Supplies 1 .— 12 10 


Exceſs of att ard Means — 480,030 2 6 


An \ abrhentic and eaves Lf of the NATIONAL = 0 the 51h 
| TO 1786. 


Capitals. Intereſt. 


| | 1 
Bank Stock E 16 o o 698,544 0 
Five per Cent. Navy Annuities 17,809,993 9 10 || £93,499 13 
Four per Cent. Conſols . 32,75, 10 © © | 1,310,000 a 
r 
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| Capitals. Intereſt, 
* 4 £ RE d. 
= 38 Conſols . 10, 401,696 5 1 || 3,222,050 17 9 
ree per Cent. Reduced , 37,340,073 4 o | 1,120,202 4 3 
wg ee per Cent. 1726 „ *: 3,000,000 © , 30,000 @& © 
an Ann. 680, 3751. per Ann. | | 
calculated at 21 years pur- | | 
5 chaſe, only „% ? mme © 0 680, 370 0 0 
n Ann. 1777 —25, oool. x | ye 
X. [pr Ann,—Shor: Ann. 1778 
* 11779, 412,500l. calcu- ® D 92 
5 lated at 14 years purchaſe 6, 125, 0h00 © © || . 437,500 © © 
9 och Sea Stock * -  , 3,662,784 8 6 || 128,197 9 1 
Three per Cent. Old Annuities 11,937,470 2 7 375.224 2 © 
o bee per Cent. New — | 8,494,830 2 10 [| 254,844 18 1 
Tree per Cent. 2 . - 1,919,600 ]] 37,588 0 0 
1 hdia Stock Py + + © 3,270,000 Hg 0 256,000 o 0 
4 Three per Cent. / Annuities 3. ooo, o oO Oo o 9o, ooo o o 
| — . — — 
A eee 5 Total 266,745,097 12 10 || 9,536,026 4 7 
5 ets | 
13 | 
$1 
2 16 
3 
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TE 


His Meielty s of Ne Si to 


both Houſes of Panliament, on the 
opening of the Third Seſſion of the 
* Sixtenith- Parliament of 


' uu Lords and Gendeanen, o * 


Nc I laſt met you in pavlia- © 
8 ment, the Gif; putes which ap- 
peared to —— aw inte 


ro the tranquillity of Europe have 
been drougtir to an amicable con- 
eluſton ; and I continue to receive 


from foreign powers the ſtrongeſt 
aſſurances of their friendly diſpoſi- 
tion towards this country. 

At home, my ſubjects experience 
the growing bleſſings of peace in 
the extenſion of trade, the im- 
provement of the revenue, and the 
increaſe of the public credit of the 
nation. 

For the farther advancement of 
thoſe important objects, I rely on 
the continuance of that zeal and 
induſtry which you manifeſted in 

the laſt ſeſſion of parliament. 

The reſolutions which you laid 
before me, as the baſis of an ad- 
juſtment of the commercial inter- 

\ courſe between Great Britain and 
Treland, have been by my direc- 
tions communicated to the parlia- 
ment of that kingdom ; but no ef- 
fectual ſtep has hitherto been taken 


"rheyeupen which can enable you to 


ANNUAL REGESTER, 


q Y A 
F. L . 4 * 4 
(| * 

# * & 13 } 8 1 4 
| p A 

. : 0 » 

Fr * 4 . 1 » $ — 1 x ; 
* 7 * $ 0 
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N 
; ane 24 January 1786. x ts 
BY the preſent year to be laid beſon 


ment; and you will, Fam-perfuated 
be equally ready to make ſuch pri 


1786. 


8 any Kader vogel i in the 
faluary work. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Con 


mons, 


oy hes add: the em. 


pu: it is my. earneſt wiſh to en 
orce Economy. in every , depart 


viſion as may be neceſſary for the 

lic ſervice, aud particularly fo 
maintaining our naval ftrength or 
the moſt ſecure and reſpeQable foot 
ing. Above all, let me recom 


mend to you the eſtabliſhment U 
of a fixed plan for the reduction o arne 
the national debt. The flouriſhing ont 
ſtate of the revenue will, I truſt dur 
enable you to effect this importanſi y. 
meaſure, with little addition to t 
public burdens. unt 
My Lords and Gentlemen, _n 
The vigour and reſources of the * 
country, ſo fully manifeſted in it y 
preſent ſituation, will encourage you 
in continuing to give your utmoſt ” 
attention to every ſubject of m- we 
tional concern ; particularly to the 00 
conſideration of ſuch meaſures, as , ; 
may be neceſſary, in order to give . 
farther ſecurity to the revenue, and b 


to promote and extend, as far as 
poſſible, the trade and general in- 


A of my ſubjeQs. / 
The 


lie humble Addreſs of the Lords Spi- 
ritual and Temporal, in Parlia- 
ment aſſembled, to the King, for 


1786. | 


E your majeſty's moſt dutiful 
and loyal ſubjects, the 
rds ſpiritual and temporal, in par- 
lament aſſembled, beg leave to 
nurn your majeſty our humble- 
thauks for your majeſty's moſt gra- 
cus ſpeech from the throne. 
We aſſure your majeſty, that im- 
preſſed with the fullet conviction of 
tbe bleſſings which reſult from a 
late of general peace, it affords us 


i en gent ſatisfaction to be informed, 
lepan Wat the diſputes which appeared to 
uadedſ kreaten an interruption to the tran- 
* quillity of Europe have been 
or the 


brought to an amicable concluſion ; 
md chat your majeſty continues to 
receive from foreign powers the 


e foot frongeſt aſſurances of their friendly 
ecom WWilpolition towards this country. 
hmen We aſſure your majeſty, that 
” o8Feirieltly intereſted in whatever may 
iſhin 


cmribute to the ſtrength and ſplen- 
dour of the nation, and the wealth 
your majeſty's ſubjects, we can- 
m but be deeply ſenſible of the ad- 
umages which muſt be derived 
fom the extenſion of trade, the 
improvement of the revenue, and 
be inereaſe of the public credit. 

We aſſure your majeſty, that the 


e you 
1 Fomotion of the common intereſt 
m- proſperity of all your majeſty's 
o the lbjects, was the object of thoſe re- 
« as dluions which we humbly laid be- 
give bre your majeſty in the laſt ſeſſion 
and parliament, as the foundation of 
ir a kermanent and equitable adjuſt- 
| in- er of the commercial intercourſe 


Ween Great Britain and Ireland; 
iu do effectual ſtep having been 
an in con ſequence of them by, 


\ 


the foregoing Speech, January 25, 


My Lords, 


the throne. 
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the parliament of Ireland, the pro- 
greſs of that meaſure, however ſa- 
Jutary, cannot properly become the 
ſubject of our preſent conſideration. 
We humbly intreat your majeſ- 
ty to be perſuaded, that the vigour 
and reſources of the country, which 
with heart-felt ſatisfaction, we ob- 
ſerve are ſo fully manifeſted in its 
preſent ſituation, cannot fail to ex- 


cite a ſtill more active attention to 


the important objects of national 
concern which your majeſty is, pleaſ- 
ed to recommend to our couſidera- 
tion ; and particularly to ſuch mea- 
ſures as may be neceſſary to give 
farther ſecurity to the revenue, and 
to promote and extend, as far as 
poſſible, the general induflry of our 
country. | : 


His Majeſty's moſt gracious Anſwer. 


I thank you for this very dutiful 
and loyal addreſs. | ; 

I receive with great ſatisfaction 
your aſſurances, that you will give 
the ſtricteſt attention to the impor- 
tant objects of national concern, 
which I have recommended to your 
conſideration. | 2 6 


ö : 


—— 


The humble Adareſs of the Houſe of 
. Commons to the King, for the fore- 
going Speech, January 26, 1786. 


Moſt gracious Sov ign, 


ZE, your majeſty's moſt duti- 
W ful and loyal ſubjects the 
Commons of Great Britain, in par- 
liament aſſembled, beg leave to re- 
turn your majeſty our humble thanks, 


for your moſt gracious ſpeech from 


We learn, with great ſatisfaction, 


that the diſputes which appeared to 


threaten 


-  duftry for the farther advancement 


cure and reſpectable footing. 
impreſſed with the neceſſity of eſta- 
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threaten an interruption 


rranquillicy- of Europe have been 


and that your majeſty continues to 
. powers the 


receive from foreign 5 
ſtrongeęſt aſſurances o their friendly 
diſpoſition towards this country, 
We are deeply ſenſible of the 
bleſſings which we experience from 


the enjoyment of peace, in the ex- 


tenſion of trade, the improvement 
of the revenue, and the increaſe of 
© the public credit of the nation; and 
* your majeſty may rely on the ut- 
moſt exertion of our zeal and in- 


of theſe important objects. x) 
In order to promote, as far as in 
us lay, the common intereſts of all 


| your majeſty's ſubjeQs, we humbly _ 


laid before your majeſty, in the laſt 
ſeſſion of parliament, ſeveral reſo- 
lutions as the baſis of an adjuſt- 


ment of the commercial intercourſe 


between Great Britain and Ireland; 


but, as no effectual ſtep has been 


hitherto taken thereupon by the 


parliament of that kingdom, we do 
not find ourſelves at preſent ena- 
bled to make any farther progreſs 
in that ſalutary work. 
We cannot refrain from offering 
the warmeſt expreſſions of our gra- 
titude for your majeſty's gracious 
aſſurances of your earneſt wiſh to 
enforce economy in every depart- 
ment : we ſhall be equally ready, at 
all times, to make ſuch proviſion as 
may be neceſſary for every branch 
of the public ſervice, particularly 
for maintaining the naval ſtrength 
of theſe kingdoms on the moſt ſe- 
Fully 


pbliſhing a fixed plan for the reduc- 


rion of the national debt, we ſhall. 


loſe no time in entering on that im- 


3 _ © - portant conſideration; and it will rect all your deliberations, 
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afford us the moſt ſolid ſatisfaduu # 
to find that this moſt deſirable 8 dt 
Je& may be attained with little ad 
dition to the public burdens. th 
The vigour and reſources ſo hay bf 
pily manifeſted. in our preſent ſil #7 
tion muſt give encouragement ad 
confidence to all your majeſy 
ſubjects, and cannot fail to anima - 
our exertions in endeavouring, b 
a continued attention to the ſecurii ©! 
of the revenue, and the extenſoſ . 
of trade, to confirm and impro © 
the increafing proſperity of the en * 
pire. 70000 of 
. keien 1 . apf 
, Majeſty's an? griecious dfv. 2. 
woos why | tha 
Gentlemen, 7, | me: 
I thank you for this very loya , d 
| addreſs. I receive with great (8 a 
tisfaction the aſſurances of your di jou 
poſition to enter with zeal and in Ver 
duſtry into the conſideration of thoſe for 
important and ſalutary objects which 8% 
J have recommended to your atten 
tion. | 
| J 
i mY o—_ pol: 
The Speech of his Grate Charles, Du die 
of Rutland, Lord Lieutenant the 
Ireland, to both - Houſes of Parlaggiy e 
ment, at the opening of the Seſimſ Pro 
there, on Thurſday, January 19 
| 1786. 1 | : | Outr 
e | ted 
My Lords and Gentlemen, I vil 
* with great ſatisfaction, that i 
in obedience to his majeſty I 
commands, I meet you again in par ©" 
liament, You will, | am perſuad lcho 
ed, give your ' urinoſt attention u ul 
the various objects of public con” 
cern, which require your conſide ec 
ration. Your natural ſolicitude ſo ber 
the welfare of Ireland, and a f 
ſenſe of her real intereſts, will dl ng 
| and may 
; i 


Pol 


ALS 22 r 


G 


” 


1 


fag WY point dut to you the line of con- 
le oY ut which may be moſt conducive 
tle oi io the public advantage; and to 
| that laſting connection between the 
fo hay. fer kingdoms, ſo eſſentia! to the 
t ſr Wl proſperity of both. | 
nt ang r F 
ach Gentlemen of the Houſe of Com- 
imat . Mons, 8 
ing, bl 1 bare ordered the public ac- 
cure counts, and other neceſſary papers, 
ctenſall v be laid before you. The prin- 
mprore ple which you ſo wiſely eſtabliſh- 
e en © of preventing the accumulation 
of the national debt, will, I hope, 
appear already to have proved ſuc- 
wer. ceßsful and I entertain no doubt, 
| that your wiſdom will perſevere in 
: meaſures, which, in their operation, 
boi proniiſe ſuch beneficial effects. His 
eat: majeſty relies with confidence upon 
ur dil jour grant of ſuch ſupplies as are 
nd in necefary for the public ſervice, and 
f tho for the honourable ſupport of his 
which government, 


atten 


My Lords and Gentlemen, | 
A ſyſtematic improvement of the 
police, and a vigorous execution of 
the laws, are eſſential not only to 
the due colleQion of the public. re- 
reaue, but to the ſecurity of private 
property, and indeed to the pro- 
teftion of | ſociety, The frequent 
outfages which have been commit- 
ted in ſome parts of the kingdom, 
will particularly call your attention 
o this important object. 
jeſt t is unnieceflary for me ta re- 


hools to your protection, or to 
enumerate the happy effects which 
ay be derived from your cont1- 
med attention to the linen and o- 
tber manufactures, to the agricul- 
ure, anc to the fiſheries of the 
kingdom, and to ſuch meaſures as 
my ani nate the induſtry; extend 


| You, XVIII. 


" 2 


RE: | 5 1 4 
E 2 12 4. — 


. 
SY 


onimend the proteſtant charter- 
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the education, and jaiprove the mo- 
rals of the people. 
It will ever be my ambition to 


en the real intereſts of Ire- 
land, and to contribute by all the 
means iti my power towards eſta- 
bliſhing its future profperity on the 
ſureſt and moſt laſting foundation. 


8 — — — 


The Speech.of the Right Honourable 
the Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 
mons in Ireland, to his Grace 
Charles, Duke of Rutland, Lord 

Lieutenant, on Tueſday the 21ff of 
March, upon the, preſenting the 
Money Bills at the Bar of the Houſe - © 
May it pleaſe your Grace, : 
HE expences of this kingdom 

5 had for a ſeries of years, as ' 

well in time of peace as war, con- 

ſtantly exceeded its revenue, and 

debt increaſed on debt. 55 
Where ſuch a ſyſtem is ſuffered 

to prevail, manufactures muſt at 

length give way, trade will decline, 

and agriculture ceaſe to produce E- 

wealth or plenty. The commons, 

therefore, in the laſf ſeſſion, wiſely 
determined to put a ſtop to ſo ruin 

ous a ſyſtem; and with a ſpirited. * 

attention to the true intereſt of their 


countiy, and the honourable ſup- 


port of his majeſty's government, 
they voted new taxes to increaſe the _ 
revenue of the year, in the ſum of - 
140,000]. „ Pane 

The effort was great, and the. i 
event has proved its wiſdom. No 
further addition is now wanting - 
no loan or act of credit is neceſlany 
—2 ſituation unknown to this kinge - 
dom for many ſeſſions . paſt, and 


marking with peculiar force the 
happy.ra of your graces admin. 
He A 
== Animated Þ 
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Animated by this ſucceſs, and 
determined to perſevere in the prin- 
ciple of preventing the accumula- 
tion of debt, his majeſty's faithful 
commons have, in this ſeſlion, con- 
tinued the ſame taxes, and granted 
all rhe ſupplies that were deſired, 
to the full amount- of every efti- 
mated expence z nor have they 
omitted at the ſame time to provide 


for the ſpeedy reduction of the na- 


tional debt by a conſiderable ſink- 
ing fund, and to continue to the 
agriculture, the fiſheries, and the 
- . Tiling mannfaftures of the king- 
dom, the bounties neceſſary for 
er.. 
SGreat as theſe taxes are, they are 
liberally and cheerfully given, in 
the moſt firm and full confidence, 
that from your grace's experienoed 
"wiſdom and affeQtion for Fis king- 
dom, they will be found effectually 
do anſwer the end propoſed, of ſup- 
plying the whole of the public ex- 


pence, and preventing any further 


"accumulation of debt. | 
I be bills which I have the ho- 
Nour to preſent to your grace, for 


the royal aſſent, are, &c. &e. &c. 


- 


* 
= * 8 n _ 


Tue Speech of his Grace Charles, Duke 

"of Rutland, Lord Lieutenant of 
ireland, to both Houſes of Parka- 
"ment, on cloſing the Seſſon, Mon- 
dq, May'8, 1786. 


. 2 My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Have ſeen, with great ſatisfac- 


I tion, the conſtant attention and 


uncommon difpatch with which you 
| have gone through the public buſi- 


td rehieve you from further attend 


ance in parliament, The harmony 


of yonr deliberations has given no 
obligation (o confirm my attack. 


leis efficacy than dignity to vour 
n | 
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TM wt 
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# 


procee edings ;/ and T am confident 


that you will carry with you the WW ne: 
ſame diſpoſition for promoting the be. 
public welfare to your reſidence in it 
the country, where your preſence i of 
will encourage the induſtry of the he 
people, and where your example i pro! 
and your influence will be happily 
exerted in eſtabliſhing general good i 
order and obedience to the laws, Hi 
; | 9 5 5 5. 
Gentlemen of the Houſe of Com: P. 
mons, is 17 
I am to thank you in his majeſ. . 
ty's name for the liberal ſupplies f 1 
which you have given for the pub- Wl 
lic ſervice, and for the honourable C 
ſapport of his majeſty's govern- I li: 


ment. They ſhall be faithfully ap- 
plied to the purpoſes for which they 
were granted. My reliance upon 
your decided ſupport to the execu- 
tion of the laws for the juſt collec- 
tion of the public revenue, affords 
me. the beſt founded hope, that the 
produce of the duties will not fall 
thorr of their eſtimated amount. 


My Lords and Gentlemen. 
The determined ſpirit with which 
you have marked your abliorrence 
of all lawleſs diſorder and tumult, 
hath, I doubt not, already made 
an uſeful impreſſion : and the ſal - 
tary laws enacted in this feffion, 
and particularly the introduction of 
a ſyſtem of police, are honourable 
proofs of your wiſdom, your mo- 
deration, and- your prudence. 
His majeſty behoids, with the 
higheſt fſati>faQtion, the zeal and 
loyalty of his people of Ireland ; 


and 1 have his majeſty's expreſs ll M. 
commands to aſſure you of 1 
moſt cordial returns of his royal die 


favour and paternal affection. 
have the deepeſt ſenſe of ever) 


ment 


-4 MM : $f 
the nent to this kingdom; and it will 
the be the conſtant object of my admi- 
in rifration, and the warmeſt impulſe 


of my heart, to forward the ſucceſs 
the (ber intereſts, and to promote the 
ple proſperity of the empire. | 
th 36054 gs 
Hr majefly's Speech to bath Houſes of 
. Parliament, on cloſing the Seſſion of 
on Parliament, Wedneſday, July 11, 
%% | 


plies / Lords and Gentlemen, 
| ; | 43 — 3s b 34 A SE 

able WJ Cannot cloſe this ſeflion of par- 
lament without expreſſing the 


ap- 

they are obſerved your diligent atten - 
upon {ion to the public | buſinefs, and the 
eeu- Whneaſures you have adopted for im- 
ltec- Npwring the reſources of the coun- 
fords Mr. 491 e © as 


> 


the [BEN POTS 
fall WY Gentlemen of the Houſe of Com- 
Mons, TY eg 28 A 7 14 5 
„ bank you for the ſupplies which 
ich I have granted for the ſervice of 
ence ie current year, and for the pro- 
nult, ben you have made for diſcharg- 
nade the incumbrances on the reve- 
ſal - applicable to the uſes of my 
ffion, WW! government. The moſt ſalu- 
on of effects are to be expected from 
rable plan adopted for the reduction of 
mo- e national debt; an object which 
onder as inſeparably connected 
the n the eſſent: i intereſt- of the 
and Widlic, 444) 122 2 a 
and; . | — PT 3 
we My Lords and Gentlemen, 
t . - % 8 


Ihe aſſurances which I conti- 


mY 


wiicular ſatisfaction with which IT 


o receive from abroad promiſe 
CES + 


; 4+ 
* 
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the continuance of general tran· 
quillity, - FF 
The happy effects of peace have 
already appeared in the; extenſion 
of the national commeree; and no 
meaſures ſhall be wanting, on my 
part, which can tend to confirm 


- theſe advantages, and to give ad- 


ditional encouragement to the ma- 
nufactures and induſtry of my peo · 
ple- V. e lu 5 


n — 


The Addreſs of the Lord Mayor, Al- 
dermen, Sheriffs, and Common Coun 
cil of the City of London, preſented 
to his Majefly on Friday, Augu 


11, 1786, on the occaſion ef His 
happy eſcape from Aſſaſſination *, 
Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 

E, your majeſty's dutiful and 


1. loyal ſubjec̃ts, the lord may- 
or, aldermen, and commons of the 


eity of London, in common council 


aſſembled, humbly approach the 
throne with our moſt ſincere con- 
gratulations on the providential de- 
liverance manifeſted in the failure 
of that outrageous attempt which 


fo lately endangered your majeſty's 


royal perſon. + | | 
Impelled at once by duty and in- 
clination, your majeſty's faithful ei- 


tizens of London are happy in ten- 


dering an unfeigned” affurance of 
their affection and zeal for your ma- 
jeſty's perſon and government. 
Deeply ſenſible of the value and 
importance of your majeſty's life 
to the proſperity of your kingdoms, 
and of the unſpeakable afiiQion. 
which your people would haye ſuſ- 


. variety of other addreſſes were preſented to his majeſty on this occafion 
[te clergy, and ſereral of the counties ang. bodies corporate throughout che . . 


x (hſa'- |. A 


A 2» 
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tained by its mournful termination, 
che late horrid occurrence (which 
threatened that national calamity) 
could not fail to excite in their 
minds a proportionate alarm; but 
more particularly painful and fe- 
vere were their ſenfations, on re- 
flecting that your majeſty's gracious 
attention to the petitions of ye 
ſubjects had proved the lamentable 
cauſe of expoſing your ſacred perſon 
to danger. 5 | 
Permit us, royal fir, to add our 
molt fervent prayers, that your reign 
may continue long and proſperous 
over free, happy, and united ſub- 
2 and that your deſcendants 
may tranſimit tlie bleſſings the nation 
do enjoys to the lateſt poſterity, 
Signed, by order ef court, 
| WILLIAM Rix. 


As w A. 


l receive, with the greateſt plea- 
ture, the very affeQionate expreſſi - 
ons of your duty and attachment to 
me, and thank you for yeur con- 
gratulations upon the providentral 
deliverance from the attack which 
bas been lately made upon my per- 
ſon: thoſe profeſſions cannot but be 
acceptable ro me from my loyal city 
of London, to whom I am always 
_ diſpoſed to ſhew every mark of at- 
tention and regard. 


' I? 8 


Treaty of Alliance and Commerce be- 
tween his Majeſiy Frederick III. 
K ing of Fru ſſia, and the United 
States of America, as ratified by 
Corgreſs, May 7, 1786. 
IIS majeſty the king of Pruſſia 
J and the United States of 

America, defiring to fix, in a per- 

minent and equitable manner, the 


* 
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his Britannic majeſty, Dr. Benja 


charges, or fees wha 


forts of produce, manufacture, 


rules to be obſerved in the inter. 
courſe and commerce they deſire to 
eſtabliſh between their reſpeGing 
countries, have judged; chat the aid 
end cannot be better obtained than il © 
by taking the moſt perfect equality 
and reciprocity for the baſis of their fill |; 
agreement. | : . h 

With this view, his majeſty the 
king of Pruffia has nominated and 
conſtituted, as his plenipotentianj, 
the baron Prederic William de Thu- h 
lemeyer, envoy extraordinary with f 
their High Mightineſſes the gta 
General of the United Netherlands 
and the Unned States have, on thei 
part, given full powers to [oh 
Adams, eſq. now miniſter plenipo 
tentiary of the United States wi 


min Franklin, and Thomas Jeffer 
ſon, -, reſpeQtive plenipotentiaries 
have concluded articles, of whic 
the following is an abſtract, ſo fa 
as concerns the States of America. 
The ſubjects of his majeſty th 
king of Pruſſia may frequent all th 
coaſts and countries of the Unitet 
States of America, and reſide an 
trade there in all ſorts of produce 
manufactures, and merchandize, an 
ſhall pay within the ſaid Unit 
States no other or greater dutic 
— thau ti 

moſt favoured nations are or ſha 
be obliged to pay; and they ſl 
enjoy all the rights, privileges, 2 
e emptions, in navigation and coil 
merce, which the moſt favoured n 
tion does or ſhall enjoy; ſubmit 
themſelves to the laws and vſay 
there eſtabliſhed, | | 
In like manner, the citizens 
the United States of America m 
frequent all the coaſts and countr! 
of his majeſty the king of Pru 
aud reſide and trade there in 


* 


| merchandi 


STATE 


merchandize, and ſhall pay in the 
dominions of his ſaid majeſty no 
other or greater duties, charges, or 
ſes whatſoever, than the moſt fa- 
youred nation is or ſhall be obliged 
10 pay; and they ſhall enjoy all the 


in navigation and commerce, which 
the moſt: fayonred nation does or 
ſhall enjoy ; ſubmitting themſelves 
23 afsreſaid. 


A Each party ſhall have a right to 


carry their own produce, manu- 
ſactures, and merchandize, in their 
own or any other veſfels, to any 


where it ſhall be lawful for all the 
ſubjects or citizens of that other 
freely to purchaſe them; and thence 
to take the produce, manufaQures, 
and merchand1ze of the other, which 


in like manner be free to ſel], pay- 


tiaries ing in both caſes ſuch duties, char- 


"uy 5 and fees only, as are or ſhall 
-= , paid by the moſt favoured na- 


tion, 

| Each party ſhall endeavour to 
protect and defend all veſſels, and 
aher effects, belonging to the ei- 
mens or ſubjects of the other, 


ty th 
ill th 
United 


ther juriſdiction by fea or land; 
and ſhall uſe all therr efforts to re- 
cover, and canſe to be reftored to 
their right owners; their veſſels and 
efets which ſhall be taken from 
them within the extent of their ſaid 
juriſdiction, : | 

If one of the contracting parties 
ſhould be engaged in war with 
her powers, the free intercourſe 
and commerce of the ſubjects or ci- 
tizens of the party remaining neu- 
ter, with the belligerent powers, 
ſhall not be interrupted. On the 
| Contrary, in that caſe, as in full 
prace,, the veſſels of the neutral 
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rights, privileges, and exemptions, 


enemy of the other; and the ſame 


mies to the other party, unleſs they 


parts of the dominions of the other, 
all the ſaid citizens or ſubjects ſhall 


ed contraband, fo as to induce con- 


which ſhall be within the extent of 


| obſerved between them. | 


party may navigate freely to and 
from the ports, and on the coaſts of 
the belligerent parties, ſree veſſels 
making free goods, inſomuch that 
all things ſhall be adjudged fre: 
which thall be on board any veſſel 
belonging to the neutral party, al- 
though fach things belong to an 


freedom ſhall be extended to per- 
ſons who ſhall be on board a freg 
veſſel, although they ſhould be ene- 


be ſoldiers in actual ſervice of ſuch 
enemy. 

In the ſame caſe of one of the 
contracting parties being engaged in 
war with any other power—to pre» 
vent all the difficulties and miſun- 
derſtandings which uſually ariſe re- 
ſpecting the merchandrze heretofore 
called contraband, ſuch as arms, 
ammunition, and military ſtores of 
every kind—no ſuch articles carried 
in the veſſels, or by the ſubjects or 
citizens of one of the parties to the 
enemies of the orher, ſhall be deem- 


fiſcation or condemnation, and a loſs 
of property to individuals. Butin _ 
the caſe ſuppoſed of a veſſel ſtopped *' 
for the articles heretofore deemed 
contraband, if the maſter of the veſ- 
ſel ſtopped will deliver out the goods 
ſuppoſed to be of contraband nature, 
he ſhall be admitted to do it, and 
the veſſel fhall not in that caſe be - 
carried 4nto any port, nor further de- 
rained, but ſhall be allowed to pro- 
ceed on her voyage. 

If the contracting parties ſhall be 
engaged in war againft a common 
enemy, the following points ſhall be 


1ſt, If a veſſel of one of the par- 
ties, retaken by a privateer of the 
other, ſhall not have been in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the enemy more than'twen- 

| - ty-four 


* 
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ty four hours, ſhe ſhall be reſtored 
to the firſt owner for one third of the 

value of the veſſel and cargo; but 
if ſhe ſhall have been more than 


+» 


' -the re-captor. \ 2d. If in the ſame 
caſe the re- capture were by a public 

- veſſel of war of the one party, reſ- 
-tifution ſhall be made to the owner 

. of: one thirtieth part of the veſſel 
and cargo, if ſhe ſhall not have been 
in the poſſeſſion of the enemy more 
than twenty-four hours; and one 
tenth of the ſaid value where ſhe 
 thall have been longer; which ſums 
hall be diſtributed in gratuities to 
the re-captors, 3d. The reſtitution 
- in the caſes aforeſaid ſhall be after 


due proof of property, and ſurety 


given for the part to which the re- 
captors are entitled. 4th, The veſ- 
ſels of war, public and private, of 
the two parties, ſhall be reciproeally 
admitted with their prizes into the 
reſpective ports of each; but the 
- Jaid prizes ſhall not be diſcharged 
nor ſold there, until their legality 
hall have been decided according 
to the laws and regulations of the 
| ſtate to which the captors belong, 


but by the judicators of the place 
into which the prize ſhall have been 


conducted. 5th, It ſhall be free to 
each party to make ſuch regulations 
as they ſhall judge neceſſary for the 
conduct of their reſpective veſſels 
of war, public or private, relative 
to the veſſels which they ſhall take 
and carry into the ports of the two 
parties. . , 
Where the parties ſhall have a 
common enemy, or ſhall both be 
neutral, the veſſels of war of each 

+ ſhall upon all occaſions take under 


their protection the veſſels of the 


| 4 {other going the ſame courſe, and 
Mall defend ſuch veſſels as Jong as 


* 
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all force and violence, in the ſame 
manner as they ought to protect and 
deſend veſſels belonging to the pary 
twenty-four hours in poſſeſſion of the 
enemy, ſhe 90 belong wholly to 


they hold the ſame courſe, again 


of which they are. I 
If war ſhould ariſe. between the 
two. contracting parties, the mer 
chants of either country, then re. 
ſiding in the other, ſhall be allowed 
to remain nine months to colle& 
their debts and ſettle their affair, 
and may depart freely, carrying off 
all their effe&s without moleſtation 
or hinderanctde. 

his treaty ſhall be in force dur- 
ing the term. of ten years from the 
exchange of ratifications. 

(Signed 

F. G. ps THULEMEYER, à | 
Haye, le 10 Septembre 1785. 
Tno, Je rERS Ox, Paris, July 25, 

1785. | x 

B. FxanxLin, Paſly, July 9. 
1-85; 

Jonx Apams, London, Auguſt 5, 
„,. 

Now know ye, that we th- aid 
United States in congreſs aſſem';d, 
having conſidered and approved, do 
hereby ratify and confirm the aid 
treaty, Witneſs the Hon. Nathaniel 
Gotham, our chairman, in the ab- 
ſence of his excellency John Han- 
cock, our preſident, the 7th day of 
May, in the year of our Lord 1786, 
and of our independence and ſove- 
reignty the tenth, | 


: 

1 — bb, 
Convention between His - Britannic 1 
Majeſiy and the King of Spain, cou 

- figned at London, the 14th of uh, the 
1786. | 175 ir 
T* kings of England and of I . 
1 Spain, animated with the WW.” 
fame deſire of conſolidating, by ra 
every means in their power, the WY" 


; friendſhip 


trendſhip ſo happily ſubſilting be- 
ween them and their kingdoms, 
ud wiſhing, with one accord, to 


Pr prevent even the ſhadow of miſun- 
en the t&rſtinding whieh 78 2 be occa- 
; ſoned by doubts, miſconceptions, 
mer- : 

n re. WY cr other cauſes of diſputes between 
owes WY the ſubjects on the frontiers of the 
olleg wo monarchies, eſpecially in diſtant 
5 countries, as are thoſe in America, 
vg Fe thought proper to ſettle, with 
tion ill poſſible good faith, by a new 


convention, the points which might 
me day or other be productive of 
ſuch inconveniencies, as the expe- 
ence of former times has very of- 


en ſhewn, To this end, the king 
3 | We Great Britain has named the 
5 noſt noble and moſt excellent lord 


Francis, baron Oſborne of Kiveton, 
mrquis of Carmarthen, his Bri- 
annic majeſty's privy counſellor, 
ad principal ſecretary of ſtate for 
the department of foreign affairs, 


2 kc, &c. &c. and the catholic king 
l likewiſe authoriſed Don Ber- 
udo del Campo, knight of the no- 
„do be order of Charles the Third, ſe- 
'c.:1 ceiary of che ſame order, ſecretary 
aniel cl the ſupreme council of ſtate, and 
e ab- i miniſter plenipotentiary to the 
£5 king of Great Britain ; who having 
v of WI ommunicated to each other their 
186, reſpeQtive full powers, prepared in 
"ve- bh form, have agreed upon the fol- 
wing articles. | 

Art. I, His Britannic majeſty's 

— WT j:&s, and the other coloniſts who, 
ede hitherto enjoyed the protection 
* of England, hall | evacuate the 
"uh, wuntry of the Moſquitos, as well as 
e continent in general, and the 
lands adjacent, without exception, 

df fvated beyond the line hereinafter 
the WY *fcribed, as what ought to be the 

by WY "tier of the extent of territory 
the ganted by his catholic majeſty to 

hip lic Englith, for the uſes ſpecified in 
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the third · article of the preſent con- 
vention, and in addition to the coun- 
try already granted to them in vir- 
tue of the ſtipulations agreed upon 
by the commiſſaries of the two 
crowns in 1783. ee 
Art. II. The catholic king, to 
prove, on his fide, to the king of 
Great Britain, the ſincerity of his 
ſentiments of friendſhip towards his 
ſaid majeſty and the Britiſh nation, 
will grant to the Engliſh more ex- 
tenſive limits than thoſe ſpecified in 
the laſt treary of peace ; and the 
ſaid limits of the lands added by the 
preſent convention {hall for the fur 
ture be underſtood in the manner 
following. | 
The Engliſh line, beginning from 
the ſea, ſhall take the centre of the 
river Sibun or Jabon, and continue 
up to the ſource of the ſaid river; 
from thence it ſhall croſs in a ſtraic 
line the intermediate land, till it in- 
terſeQs the river Wallis; and by the 


centre of the ſame river, the ſaid 


line ſhall deſcend to the point where 
it will meet the line already ſettled 
and marked out by the commiſſaries 
of the two crowns in 1783: which 
limits, following, the continuation of 
the ſaid line, ſhall be obſerved as 
formerly ſtipulated by the definitive 
tea e 
Art. III. Although no other ad- 
vantages have hitherto been in queſ- 
tion, except that of cutting wood for 
dying, yet. his catholic majeſty, as 
a greater proof of his diſpoſit ion to 
oblige the king of Great Britain, 


will grant to the Engliſh the liberty 


of cutting all other wood, without 
even excepting mahogary, as well 
as gathering all tlie fruits, or pro- 


duce of the earth, purely natural 


and uncultivated, which may, be- 

ſides being carried away in their na- 

tural ſtate, become an object of — F 
UT, 2.06, OO 


: » 


lity or of commerce, whether for 


dr N in that country any 
plantation of ſu 


or manufacture, by means of mills 


reſtriction however does not regard 
the uſe of ſaw mills for cutting or 
_ otherwiſe preparing the wood), ſince 
all the lands in queſtion being indif 
putably acknowledged to beſong of 
right ro the crown of Spain, no Fes 
tlements of that kind, or the popu- 
lation which wpuld follow, 2 be 
r | 
The Engliſh ſhall be permitted to 
tranſport and convey all ſuck wood, 
and qther produce of the place, in 
its natural and uncultivated ſtate, 


EY 


down the rivers to the ſea, but with- 


out ever going beyond the limits 
which are Srellhibed to them by the 
3 flipularions above granted, and with 


out thereby taking an opportunity 
of aſcend 2 the lid N m 
rai bounds, into the countries be- 
ging to Spain. 
| rt IV. The Engliſh ſhall be 
ermitted to occupy the ſmall iſland 
nown by the names of Cafina, St. 
| George's Key, or Cayo Caſina, in 
conſideration of the 3 of 
ttzhat part of the caaſts fite to 
the ſad iſland bein le upon as 
ſubject to dangerous diforders ; but 
this permiſſion is only to be made 
uſe of for purpoſes of real utility : 
and las great abuſes, no leſs contrary 
to the intentions of the Britiſh go- 
vernment than the eſſential intereſts 
of Spain, might ariſe from this per- 
miſhon, it is here ſtipulated, as an 
indeſpenſible condition, that no for- 
rification, or work af defence what- 
ever, flull at any. iime be erected 


— 
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food" or for manufactures but it is 
| expreſsly agreed, that this ſtipula- 


| b tion is never to be uſed as a pretext. 


N gar, coffee, cacao, 
or other like articles, or any fabric 


or other machines whatſoever (this 


conceſſion is alſo included the ex- 
preſs condition of not erecting for- 


there, nor any body of troops poſt. 
ed, nor any piece of artillery kept 
there ; and in order to verify with 
good faith the accompliſhment of 
this condition ine qua non (which 
might be infringed by individuals, 
Feat the knowledge of the Britiſh 
government) a Spaniſh officer or 
commiſſary, accompanied by an En- 
8 commiſſary or officer, duly au- 
t 


orized, ſhall be admitted, twice a Bll "i 
year, to Examine into the real ſiu - le 
ation of things; | tri 

Art. V. The Engliſh nation ſhall f 
enjoy the liberty of refitting their Wil fen 
merchant ſhips in the ſouthern tri- WM ©! 
angle included between the Point of Wi fm 
Cayo Cafina, and the cluſter of ine 

ſmall iſlands which are ſituated op- 7 
poſitè that part of the coaſt occupied ru 
by the cutters, at the diſtance of eight WI et 
leagues from the river Wallis, ſeven WM tot 
from Cayo Caſina, and three from I eit 
the river Sibun, a place which hes {uc 
always been found well adapted to iſ unc 
that purpoſe, For which end, the Wl jus 
edifices and ſtorehouſes abſolutely - 

e 


neceſſary far that ſervice ſhall be 
allowed to be built; but in this Tz 


rifications there at any time, or ſta- des 
tioning troops, or conſtructing any 
military works ; and in like man- 
ner it thall not be permitted to ſtz- 
tion any ſhips of war there, or o "! 


conſttuR an arſenal, or other build- tha 
ing, the object of which might be 0 
the formation of a naval eftabliſh- Spc 
ment. | vid 

Art. VI. It is alſo ſtipulated, that ma 
the Engliſh may freely and peace ply 
ably catch fiſk on the coaſt of the Wl bon 
country aſſigned to them by the lat 
treaty of peace, as alſo of that whici tio! 
is added to them by the preſent con ſm 
vention; but without going beyond d 
their boundaries, and'confining "rs f 


% 


poſt the & 
kept a the preceding article. Dl, 

with Art. VII. All the reſtrictions 
nt of ſpecified in the laſt treaty of 1 78 35 
which or the entire preſervation of the 
dual. ncht of the Spaniſh ſovereignty 
ritih wer the country, in which is grant - 
er or ed to the Englith only the privilege 
1 En. of making uſe of the wood of the 


different kinds, the fruits and other 


Any produce, in their natural ſtate, are 
| fry. WY bere confirmed; and the ſame re- 

frictions ſhall alſo be obſerved with 
ſhall MY refpeRt to the new grant. In con- 
their WY ſequence, the inhabitants of thoſe 
tri. countries ſhall employ themſelves 
int of MY fioply in the cutting and tranſport- 


d op- Tn and tranſporting of the 


pied uits, without meditating any more 
eight extenſive ſettleinents, or the forma- 
ſeven ton of any ſyſtem of government, 
from either military or evil, further than 
1 has WY ſuch regulations as their Bricannic 
ed to WM and catholic majeſties may hereafter 
„the judge proper to eftabliſh, for main- 
utely WI taining peace and good order amongſt 
1 be WM their reſpective ſubjects. 

this Art. VIII. As it is generally al- 
e er- lowed that the woods and foreſts are 


for- preſerved, and even multiply, by 


r ſta- regular and methodical cuttings, 
any the Englith ſhall obſerve this max- 
man- im, as far as polſible; but if, not- 
ſta- i withſtanding all their precautions, 
to it ſhould happen in courſe of time 
aild-W that they were in want of dying- 
t be wood, or mahdgany, with which the 
liſ-FSfaniſh poſſeſſions might be pro- 

vided, the Spanith government ſhall 
that make no difficulty ro furniſh a ſup- 
ace · bly to the Engliſh, at a fair and rea- 


the ſonable price. 


Jait Art. IX. Every poſſible precau- 
hich tion ſhall be obſerved to prevent 
von- ſmuggling; and the Engliſh ſhall 
ond take care to eonform to the regula- 


ing of the ſaid wood, and in the 


lions which the Spaniſh govern- 


"RT + 
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ſelves within the diſtance ſpecified 
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ment ſhall think proper to eſta- 

bliſh amongſt their vwn ſubjects, 

in all communications which they 
may have with the latter; on condi- 
tion nevertheleſs that the Englith 
ſhall be left in the peaceable enjoy- 
ment of the ſeveral advantages 


inſerted in their favour in the laſt | 


treaty, or ſtipulated by the preſent 
convention. | 

Art. X. The Spaniſh governors 
ſhall be ordered to give to the ſaid 
Engliſh diſperſed, all poſſible faci- 
lities for their removal to the ſettle- 
ments agreed upon by the preſent 
convention, according to the ſtipu- 
lations of the 6th article of the defi- 
nitive treaty of 1783, with reſpect 
to the country allotted for their uſe 
by the ſaid article. 0 

Art. XI. Their Britannic and 
Catholic majeſties, in order to re- 
move every kind of doubr with 
regard to the true conſtruction of 
the preſent convention, think it 
neceſlary to declare that the condi- 
tions of the ſaid convention ought 
to be obſerved according to their 
ſincere intention to enſure and im- 
prove the harmony and good under- 
ſtanding, which ſo happily ſubfiſt 
at 2 between their ſaid ma- 
jeſties. 8 

In this view his Britannic ma- 
jeſty engages to give the moſt poſi- 
tive orders for the evacuation of 
the countries above mentioned by 
all his ſubjeQs of whatever denomi- 


nation; but if, contrary to ſuch. 


declaration, there ſhould ſtill re- 
main any perſons ſo daring as to 
preſume, by retiring imo the inte- 
rior country, to endeavour to ob- 
ſtruct the entire evacuation already. © 
agreed upon, his Brirannic majeſty, 
ſo far from affording them the leaſt 
ſuccour, or even protection, will 
diſavow them in the moſt ſolemn 

manner, 


9 
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manner, as he will equally do thoſe tion ſhall be ratified by their Br. ent 


* who may hereafter attempt to ſettle tannic and catholic ma jeſties, and dei 
vppon the territory belonging to the the ratifications exchanged, within * 
niſh dominion. the. ſpace of fix weeks or ſooner, it , 

Axt. XII. The evacuation a near bygone coo brit 
upon ſhall be completely effected In witneſs whereof, We, the un- 00 
| within the ſpace of ſix months after derfigued miniſters plenipotentiary _ 
the exchange of the ratifications of of their Britannic and catholic ma- * 
tmis convention, or ſooner, if it jeſties, in virtue of our reſpective ful il ©, 0 
can be dore. powers, have ſigned the preſent con- * 
Art. XIII. It is agreed that the vention, and have affixed thereto the 1. 
new grants deſcribed in the pre- ſeals of our arms. (ſigned) ſep 
ceding articles in favour of the CARMARTHEN, &c. &c. 4 


Wag nation, are to take place Don. Begnardo DEL Caro, 55 


as ſoon as the aforeſaid evacuation ec. &c. | | 
ſhall be entirely accompliſhed. 14th July, 1786, i 
Art. XIV. His catholic majeſty, | | * 
prompted ſolely by motives of hu- e tee Was ® 
manity, promiſes to the king of Treaty of Commerce and Navigation, 
England, that be will not exerciſe between his Britannic Majeſty and 4 
any act of ſeverity againſt the Moſ- the moft Chriftian King, figned at he 


quitos, inhabiting in part the coun- Perſailles, the 26th of September, ll g. 
tries which are to be evacuated by 1786. | 
virtue of the preſent convention, 133 | 
on account of the connections which 18 Britannic majeſty, and his 
may have ſubſiſted between the ſaid H Moſt Chriſtian majeſty, be- 5 
Indians and the Engliſh, : and his ing equally animated with the deſire 
Britannic majeſty, on his part, will not only of conſolidating the good 
ſtrictly prohibit all his ſubjects from harmony which actually ſubſiſts be- 
+ furniſhing arms, or warlike ſtores, tween them, but alſo of extending 
to the Indians in general, ſituated the happy effects thereof to their 10 
upon the frontiers of the Spaniſh reſpective ſubjects, have thought 10 
poſſeſſions. | that the moſt efſicacious means for 
Axt. XV. The two courts ſhall attaining thoſe objects, conformably 
murually tranſmit to each other to the 18th article of the treaty of F 
duplicates of the orders, which they peace, ſigned the 6th of September, n 
are to diſpatch to their reſpective 1783, would be to adopt a ſyſtem N 


governors and commanders in Ame- of commerce on the baſis of re- . 
rica, for the accompliſhment.of the ciprocity and mutual convenience, 1 
preſent convention; and a frigate, which, by diſcontinuing the prohi- | 


or proper ſhip of war, ſhall be ap- bitions and prohibitory duties which | 4 
pointed, on each fide, to obſerve have exiſted for almoſt a century i 
min conjunction that all things are between the two nations, might pra- 0 
performed in the beft order poſſible, cure the moſt ſolid advantages, on | 
and with that cordiality and good both fides, to the national produc- | 
faith of which the two ſovereigns tions and induſtry, and put an end | 
- have been pleaſed to ſer the ex- to contraband trade, no lefs inur}- 
ample. . „ ous to the public revenue, than to 


Art. XVI. The prefent conven- that lawſul commerce which is alone 


entitled 


entitled to protection; for this end, 


r Bt. i heir ſaid majeſties have named for 
, and their commiſſaries and plenipoten- 
within aries, to wit, the king of Great 
er, if Britain, William Eden, efq. privy 

counſellor in Great Britain and Ire- 
© m. and, member of the Britiſh par- 
nary Wh lament, and his envoy extraordinary 


and, min iſter plenipotentiary to his 
Moſt Chriſtian majeſty; and the 
Moſt Chriſtian king; the Sieur Jo- 
ſeph Mathias Gerrard de Rayneval, 
knight, counſellor of ſtate, knight 
of the royal order of Charles III. 
who, after having exchanged their 
reſpetive full powers, have agreed 
upon the following articles: 

Art. I. It is agreed and concluded 
between the moſt ſerene. and moſt 
potent king of Great Britain, and 
the moſt ſerene and moſt potent, 


4% BY te Moſt Chriſtian king, that there 
5 ſhall be a reciprocal and entirely. 
| perfect liberty of navigation and 
commerce between the ſubjeQs of 
8 each party, in all and every the 
0 kingdoms, ſtates, provinces, and 
way territories, ſubject to their majeſ- 
5 tes, in Europe, for all and ſin- 
_— gular kinds of goods, in thoſe pla- 
we. ces, upon the conditions, and in 
0 ſuch manner and form as is ſettled 
* 1 adjuſted in the following ar- 
"NT | 
5 Art. II. For the future ſecurity 
Sn af commerce and friendihip between 
ih the ſubjects of their ſaid majeſties, 
5 and to the end that this good cor- 
i reſpondence may be preſerved from 
i. all interruption and diſturbance, it 
5 concluded and agreed, that if, at 
. any time, there ſho.1]d arife any miſ- 
ö wderſtanding, breach of friendſhip, 
x or rupture between the crowns of 
* their_majeſties, which God forbid ! 
4 (which rupture ſhall not be deemed 
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o exiſt until the recalling or ſend- 
ng home of the reſpective ambaſſa- 
ters and miniſters) the ſubjects of 
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each of the two parties reſiding in 
the dominions of the other, ll 
have the privilege of remaining and 
continuing their trade therein, with- 
out any manner of difturbance, ſo 
lopg as they behave peaceably, and 
commit no offence againſt the laws 
and ordinances ; and in caſe their 
conduct ſhould render them ſuſ- 
pected, and the reſpective govern- 
ments ſhould be obliged to order 
them to remove, the term of twelve 
months ſhall be allowed them for 
that purpoſe, in order that they may 
remove, with their effects and pro- 


% * 


perty, whether entruſted to indivi- 


duals, or to the ſtate, At the ſame © 
time it is to be underſtood, that this 
favour 1s not to be extended to thoſe 


who ſhall act contrary to the eſta- 


bliſhed laws. N 
Art. III. It is likewiſe agreed 
and concluded, that the ſubjects and 
inhabitants of the kingdoms, pro- 
vinces, and dominions of their ma- 
jeſties, ſhall exerciſe no acts of hoſ- 
tility or violence againſt each other, 
either by ſea or by land, or in ri- 
vers, ſtreams, ports or havens, un- 
der any colour or pretence whatſo- 
ever; ſo that the ſubjects of either 
party ſhall receive no patent, com- 


- miſſion, or infſtruQtion for arming 


and acting at ſea as privateers, nor 
letters of repriſal; as they are called, 


from any princes or ſtates, enemics 


to the other party; nor by virtue, or 
under colour of ſuch patents, com- 
miſſions, or repriſals, 1hall they diſ- 
turb, infeſt, or any way prejudice 
or damage the aforeſaid ſubjects and 
inhabitants of the king of Great 
Britain, or of the Mott Chriſtian . 
king; neither ſhall they arm, ſhips 
in Tach manner as is above ſaid, or 
go our to ſea therewith, To which 
end, as often as it is required by . 
either party, ſtrict and expreſs pro- 
hibitions ſhall be renewed and pub- 
\ lied 


* 
* 


iſhed in all the territories, coun- 
tries, and dominions of each party 


whereſoever, that no one ſhall in any 


wiſe uſe ſuch commiſſions or letters 
of repriſal, under the ſevereſt pu- 


niſhment that can be inflicted on the 


tranſgreſſors, befides being liable 
to make full reſtitution and ſatis- 
factioa to thoſe to whom they have 
done any damage; neither ſhall 
any letters of repriſal be hereafter 


: granted by either of the ſaid high 


contracting parties, to the prejudice 
or detriment of the ſubjeQs of the 


other, except only in ſuch caſe where- 


in juſtice is denied or delayed; which 


dental or delay of juſtice ſhall not be 


regarded as verified, unleſs the pe- 


titions of the perſon, who deſires the 


Taid letters of repriſal, be commu- 


nicated to the miniſter reſiding there 


on the part of the prince ayainſt 
"whoſe ſubjects they are not to be 
granted, that within the ſpace of four 


months, or ſooner, if it be poſſible, 


he may manifeſt-the contrary, or 
3 the ſatisfaction which may 
juſtly due. | 
Art. TV. The ſubjects and inha- 


bitants of the reſpective dominions 


of the two fovereigns ſhall have li- 
berty, freely and ſecurely, without 


licence or paſſport, general or ſpe- 


7 cial, by land or by ſea, or any other 


way, to enter into the kingdoms, 


dominions, provinces, + countries, 


" iſlands, cities, Villages, towns, walled 


— 


or unwalled, fortified or unfortified, 
ports, or territories whatſoever, of 


either ſovereign, ſituated in Europe, 
and to return from thence, to re- 


main there, or to paſs through the 


c ſame, and therein to buy and pur- 
chaſe, as they pleaſe, all things ne- 


ceſſary for their ſubſiſtence and uſe, 


and they fhall mutually be treated 


with all kindneſs and favour. Pro- 
vided, however, that in all theſe 
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concord by maintaining a mutun 


goods on board the fame, the trade 


perſons, and to buy all lawful kind 


ther in the public market for th 


' own accord, to bring the ſaid mer 
chandizes to the marts and fa 


account of the ſaid freedom of trade 


except thoſe which are to be pai 


parties ſhall themſelves be liabe 


matters, they behave and condud 
themſelves conformably to the law 
and ſtatutes, and live with end 
other in a friendly and peaceahly 
manner, and promote a reciproc 


and good underſtanding. 

Art. V. The ſubjects of each 0 
their ſaid majeſties may have Jeay 
and licence to come with their ſhips 
as alſo with the merchandizes and 


and importation whereof are nd 
prohibited by the laws of eithe 
kingdom, and to enter into thi 
countries, dominions, cities, ports 
places, and rivers of either party 
ſituated in Europe, to reſort there 
to, and to remain and reſide there 
without any limitation of time; all 
to hire houfes, or to lodge with othe 


of merchandizes, where they thin 
fit, either from the firſt maker or th 
ſeller, or jn any other manner, whe 


ſale of merchandizes, or in fairs 
or wherever ſuch merchandizes ar 
manufactured or ſold. They nu 
likewiſe depoſite and keep in the 
magazines and warehouſes the mer 
chandizes brought froin other part 
and afterwards expoſe the ſame t 
ſale, without being in any wile obli 
ged, unleſs Ne and of thel 


Neither are they to be burthenec 
with any impoſitions or duties 0 


or for any other cauſe whatſoever 


for their ſhips and merchandise, 
conformably to, the regulations 0 
the preſent treaty, or thoſe to whil 
the ſubjects of the two contraCtin 


ro fe 


And they ſhall have free leave 
| - mo! 


wore themſel ves, as alſo their wives, 
children, and ſervants, together with 
their merchandizes, property, goods, 
effects, whether bought or im- 

ed, wherever they ſhall think 
I out of either kingdom, by land 


waters, after diſcharging the uſual 
duties; any law, privilege, grant, 
inmunities, or cuſtoms, to the con- 
trary. thereof in any wife notwith- 


i ſanding. In matters of religion, 
eiten he ſubjects of the two crowns thall 
to th eo perfect liberty. They ſhall not 
be compelled to attend divine ſer- 

nice, whether in the churches or 
| elſewhere ; but, on the contrary, 
„ ey ſhall be permitted, without any 
1 moleſtation, to perform the exerciſes 


of their religion privately in their 


me own houſes, and in their own way. 


yt the ſubjeQs of either kingdom, wha 
e the! terricories of the other, 
ain in convenient places to be appaint- 


ed for that purpoſe ; nor ſhall the 
ſunerals or ſe es of the de» 
ceaſed be in any wiſe diſturbed, The 
laws and ſtatutes of each kingdom 


es ar 
ma 
thel 


= ſhall remain in full force and vi- 
- gur, and ſhall be duly put in ex- 
ov tion, whether they relate to com- 

| mo verre and navigation, or to, any 
Fett other right, thoſe caſes only except- 
c.; Wl © concerning which it is otherwiſe 
ws determined in the articles of this pre - 
„bent * 9 | 
ade Art. VI. The two high contract- 
eye ins parties have thought proper to 
"ol benle che duties on certain goods 
1 and merchandizes, in order to fix 
* mvariably the footing on which the 
1.0 ade therein ſhall be eſtabliſhed be- 
a deen the two nations. In conſe- 
120 wende of which they have agreed 


upon the following tariff. viz. 
iſt, The wines of France, im- 
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ud by ſea, on the rivers and freſh. 


Liberty ſhall not be refuſed to bury 


ported directly from France into 
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Great Britain, ſhall, in no caſe, 
pay any higher duties than thoſe 
which the wines of Portugal now 


y. 

The wines of France, imported 
directly from France into Ireland, 
ſhall pay no higher duties than thoſe 
which they now pay. | 


2d. The vinegars of France, in- 


ſtead of fixty-ſeven pounds five 
ſhillings and three pence and 
twelve twentieths of a penny ſter- 
ling, per ton, which they now pay, 


ſhall not for the future pay, in Great 


Britain, any higher duties than 
thirty-two 1 eighteen ſhil- 
lings and ten pence and ſixteen 
twentieths of a penny ſterling, per 
ton. : | | 
3d. The brandies of France, in- 
ſtead of nine ſhillings and fix pence 
and twelve twentieths of a penny 
ſterling, ſhall for the future pay, 
in Great Britain, only ſeven ſhil- 
lings ſterling per gallon, making four 
quarts, Engliſh. meaſure. 
4th. Oil of olives, coming directly 
from France, ſhall, for the future, 
pay no higher duties than are now 
paid for the ſame from the moſt fax 
voured nation. 
Ich. Beer ſhall pay reciprocally 


a duty of thirty per cent. ad va- 


lorem. „ 1 
Sth. The duties on hardware, cut - 
lery, cabinet ware, and turnery, and 
alſo all works, both heavy and light, 
of 11 ſteel, copper, and braſs, 
ſhall bY claſſed ; and the bigheſt duty 
ſhall not exceed ten per cent. ad 
valorem. 1 | 
7th. All forts of cottons manu- 
faured in the dominions of the two 
ſovereigns in Europe, and alſo wool- 
lens, whether knit or wove, includl- 
ing hoſiery, ſhall pay in both coun- 
tries, an import duty of twelve per 
cent. ad valorem; all manufactures 


* 
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ef cotton or wool, miged with ſilk 


excepred, which ſhall remain pro- 
hibited on both ſides. : 

th. Cambricks and lawns ſhall 
| Pay, in both countries, an import 
| duty of five ſhillings, or fix livres 
” Tournois, per demi piece of ſeven 
yards and three quarters, Engliſh 
meafure ; and linens, made of flax 
or hemp, manufactured in the domi- 
nions of the two ſovereigns in Eu- 


rope, ſhall pay no higher duties, ei-. 


ther in Great Britain or France, than 
linens manufactured in Holland or 
Flanders, ' imported into Great Bri- 
. tan, now pay. ; 5 
And linen made of flax or hemp, 
manufactured in Ireland or France, 
mall reciprocally pay no higher du- 
ties than linens manufactured in 
Holland, imported into Ireland 
—_— cc. 
It. Sadlery ſhall reciprocally pay 
an import duty of fifteen per cent. 
ad valorem. | | 
Toth, Gavuzes of all ſorts ſhall 
| reciprocally pay ten per cent. ad va- 


"i OY Millinery made up af muſ- 
lin, la vn, cambrick, or 


| 


4 thalf” pay Teciprocally© a duty of 
twelve per cent. ad valorem. and 
if any articles ſhall be uſed therein, 


Which are not ſpecified in the tariff, 
they ſhall'pay no higher duties than 


thoſe paid for the ſame articles by 
the moſt favoured nations. 
. 12th, Porcelain, earthen-ware, 
and pottery, thall pay veeiprocally 
twelve per cent. ad valorem. 
-. "13th. Plate-glaſs and glaſs ware 
in general ſhall be admitted, on each 
ſiche, paying a duty of twelve per 
cent. ad valorem. Po 8 
Hts Britannie majeſty reſerves the 
right of countervailing, by additional 


4 


nuſ- concert with good ſaith upon the 
gauze of ” means of rectifying tbem. 
every kind, or of any other article 
admitted under the preſent tariff, 


duties on the undermentioned met: 
chandizes, the internal duties adu- 
ally impoſed 1 hen the manufacturez 
or the import duties which are char. 
ged on the raw materials; namely, 
on all linens or cottons, ſtained or 
printed, on beer, glaſs ware, plate 
glaſs, and iron. 2 
And his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty 
alſo reſerves the right of doing the 
ſame, with regard to the following 
merchandizes; namely, coitons, 
iron, and beer. _ 5 
And for the better ſecuring the 
due collection of the duties payable 
ad valorem, which are ſpecified in 
the above tariff, the ſaid contracting 
parties will concert with each other 
as well the form of the declarations 
to be made, as alſo the proper means 
of preventing fraud with reſpect to 
the real value of the ſaid goods and 


« 


= 


merchandizes. 2 
But if it ſhall hereafier appear, 
that any miſtakes have inadvertently 


been made in the above tariff, con- 


trary to the principles on which it 
is founded, the two ſovereigns will 


Att. VII. The duties above ſpe- 
eined are not to be altered but by 
mutual conſent; and the merchan- 
cizes not above ſpecified ſhall pay, 
in the dominions of the two ſove- 
reigns, the import and e port duties 
payable in each of the aid domi. 
nions by the moſt favoured European 
nations, at the time the preſent 
treaty bears date; and the ſhips be. 
longing to the ſubjeQs of the ſaid 
domintons ſhall alſo reſpeQively en. 
joy therein all the privileges and 
advantages which are granted to 
thoſe of the moſt favoured European 
nations. 


And it being the intention of the 


two high contracting parties, that 
| their 


bl 


confor 


leit reſpective ſubjects ſhould be in 
the dominions of each other upon 


A other European nations, they 
igree, that in caſe they ſhall here- 
ther grant any additional adyan- 
ges in navigation or trade to any 
er European nations, they will 


reciprocally allow their ſaid ſub- 


pets to participate therein; without 
nejudice, however, to the advan- 
uyes which they reſerve, viz. 
France in favour of Spain, in con- 
{quence of the 24th article of the 
Family Compact, ſigned the 1oth 
H May, 1761, and England ac- 
ording to what ſhe has practiſed in 
enformity to, apd in conſequence 
of the convention of 1703, between 
lagland and Portugal. e 

And to the end that every per- 


ſm may know, with certainty, the . 
ſate of the aforeſaid impoſts, cuſ- 


pms, import and export duties, 
whatever they may be, it is agreed 
tat tariffs, indicating the impoſts, 
atoms, and eftabliſhed duties, ſhall 
e affixed in public places, as well 
n Rouen and the other trading ei- 
tes of France, as in London and 
the other trading cities under the 
(minion of the king of Great Bri- 
uin, that recourſe may be had to 
dem whenever any difference ſhall 
wiſe concerning ſuch impoſts, cuſ- 
toms, and duties, which ſhall not 


levied otherwiſe than in con- 


brmity to what is clearly expreſſed 
u the ſaid tariff, and according to 
teir natural conſtruction. | 
uy officer, or other perſon in hs 
ume, ſhall, under any pretence, 
ubliekly or privately, directly or 
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; footing as advantageous as thoſe. 


And i: 


ndireftly, demand or take of a 
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it be under the name of a free giſt, 
or under any other pretence, more 


or otherwiſe than what is above pre- 
ſcribed ; in ſuch caſe the ſaid of- 


ficer, or his deputy, if he be accufed 


and convicted of the ſame beſore a 


competent judge, in the place where 


the crime was committed, ſhall give 
full ſatisfaction to the injured party, 
ard thall likewiſe ſuffer the penaliy 
preſcribed by che laws. 1 

Art. VIII. No merchandize ex- 
ported from the countries reſpective- 
ly under the dominion of their ma- 
Jeſties, ſhall hereafter be ſubject to be 
inſpected or confiſcated, under any 
pretence of fraud or defect in mak- 
ing or working them, or of any 
other imperfection whatſoever; but 
abſolute freedom ſhall be allowed 
to the buyer and ſeller to bargain 
and fix the price for the ſame, as 
they ſhall fee good; any law, ſta- 
tute, edict, proclamation, privilege, 
grant, or cuſtom to the contrary 
notwithſtanding, Ws 

Art, IX. Whereas ſeveral kinds of 
merchandizes, which are | uſually 
contained 1n caſks, cheſts, or other 
caſes, and for which the duties are 
paid by weight, will be exported. 
from and imported into France by 
Britiſh ſubjeQs ; it 1s agreed, that 


in ſuch caſe, the aforeſaid duties 
ſhall be demanded only according 


to the real weight of the merchan- 
dizes ; and the weight of the caſks, 
cheſts, and other caſes whatever, 
ſhall be deduRted, in the ſame man- 
ner as has been, and is now practiſed 
in England. IS ARES 
Art. X. It is further agreed, that 
if any miſtake or error ſhall be com- 
mitted by any maſter of a ſhip, his 


interpreter or factor, or by an 
other employed by him, in making 
the entry or declaration of her car- 
go, neither the ſhip nor” the cargo 


hall 


— 


terchanr, or of any other perſon, 
uy ſum of money, or any thing 
tle, on account of duties, impoſt, 
lurch, or compenſation, although 


confiſcation ; but it ſhall be lawful 
» for proprietors to take back again 
ſuch goods as were omitted in the 
entry or declaration of the maſter 
of the ſhip, paying only the accuſ- 
= tomed duties according to the pla- 
cart, provided always that there be 


no manifeſt appearance of fraud: 


neither ſhall the merchants or the 
maſters of ſhips, or the merchan- 
dize, be ſubject to any penalty, by 
| reaſon of ſuch omiſſion, in caſe the 

| 4 omitred in the declaration 
mall not have been landed before 


* 


the declaration has been made. 


Art. XI. In caſe either of the two 
high contracting parties ſhall think 
proper to eſtablith prohibitions, or 
to augment the import duties upon 
any goods or merchandize of the 
growth or manufacture of the other, 
Which are not ſpecified in the tariff, 

ſuch prohibitions or augmenrations 
mall be general, and ſhall compre- 
hend the ike goods and merchan- 
dizes of the other moſt favoured Eu- 
ropean nations, as well as thoſe of 
either ſtate; and in caſe either of 
the two contracting parties ſhall re- 
voke the prohibitions, or diminiſh 
the duties in favour of any other 
European nation, upon any goods 
or merchandize of its growth or 
manufacture, whether on importa- 
tion or exportation, ſuch revoca- 
tions or diminutions ſhall be extend- 
ed to the ſubjects of the other party, 
on condition that the latter ſhall 
grant to the ſubjects of the former 
the importation and exportat ion of 
the like goods and merchandizes 
under the ſame duties; the caſes re- 
ſerved in the VIIth article of the 
preſent treaty always excepted. 
Art. XII. And foraſmuch as a cer- 
tain uſage, not authorized by any 
law, has formerly obtained in divers 
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* ſhall be ſubject, for ſuch defect, to 


parts of Great Britain and France, h 
which French ſubjeQs have paid 
England a kind of capitation tax 
called in the language of that coun 
try, head-money ; and Engliſh ful 


jects a like duty in France, calle 


argent du chef; it is agreed that t 


ſaid impoſt ſhall not be demanded ſo 


the future, on either fide, neithe 


under the ancient name, nor unde 


any other name whatſoever, 

Art, XIII. If either of the hig 
contracting parties has granted, 0 
ſhall grant any bounties for e 
couraging the exportation of an 
articles, being of the growth, pri 


duce, or manufacture of his domi 


nions, the other party ſhall be 4 
lowed to add to the duties alread 
impoſed, by virtue of the preſe 
treaty, on the ſaid goods and me 


chandizes, imported into his domi 
nions, ſuch an import duty as ſhal 


be equivalent to the faid bounty 


But this ſtipulation is not to exten 
to the caſes of reſtitutions of dutie 
and irpoſts (called drawbacks 
which are allowed upon expo 


Don. 
Art. XIV. The advantages gran 
ed by the preſent treaty to the ſub 
jeQs of his Britannic majeſty ſha 
take effect, as far as relates to th 
kingdom of Great Britain, as ſoo 


as laws ſhall be paſſed there ſo 


ſecuring to the ſubjects of his Mal 
Chriſtian majeſty the reciprocal en 
joyment of the advantages whic 
are granted to them by the prelc 
weny. © 5 

And the advantages granted i 
all theſe articles, except the tarll 


ſhall take effect, with regard to ib 
kingdom of Ireland, as ſoon as law 


ſhall be. paſſed there for fecurin 
to the ſubjects of his Moſt Chriſtia 
majety the reciprocal enjoyment d 


the advantages whieh are "= 


I 


STATE: 


to them hy this treaty; and, in 
le manner, the advantages grant- 
ed by the tariff ſhall take effect, in 
whit relates to the ſaid kingdom, 
15 ſoon as laws ſhall be paſſed there 
for giving effect to the ſaid tariff. 
hatt Art. XV. It js agreed, that ſhips 
belonging to. his Britannic majeſty's 
ſubjects, arriving in the dominions 
of his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty, from 
the port of Great Britain or Ire- 
land, or from any other foreign 
vrt, all not pay freight duty or 
y other like duty. In the ſame 
manner, French ſhips ſhall be ex- 
empred in the dominions of his 
Fricanic majeſty, from the duty of 
ive ſhillings, and from every other 
imilar duty or charge. 

XVI. It ſhall not be lawful for 
ay foreign privateers, not being 
lubjets of either crown, who have 
ommiſſions from any other prince 
or ſtate, in enmity with either na- 
ton, to arm their ſhips in the ports 
either of the ſaid two kingdoms, 
v ſel] what they have taken, or in 
uy other manner whatever to ex- 
change the ſame ; neither ſhall they 
teallowed even to purchaſe victuals, 
acept ſuch as ſhall be neceſſary for 
lteir going to the neareſt port of 
lat prince from whom they have 
dtained commiſſions. 

Art. XVII. When any diſpute 
ali ariſe between any commander 
ofa ſhip and his ſea-men, iu the ports 
either kingdom, concerning wa- 
ges due to the ſaid ſeamen, or 
her civil cauſes whatever, the ma- 
filtrate of the place, ſhall require 


ban that he give to the accuſer a 
feclaration in writing, witneſſed by 
de magiſtrate, whereby he ſhall be 

nd to anſwer that matter before 
competent judge in his own coun- 
7; which being done, it ſhall not 
Vol. XXVIII. f | 


more from the perſon accuſed, 
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be lawful for the ſeamen to deſert 
their ſhip, or to hinder the com- 
mander from proſecuting his voyage. 
It ſhall moreover be lawful for the 
merchants in the places of their 
abode, or elſewhere, to keep books 
of their accounts, and affairs, as 
they ſhall ſee fit, and to have an 
intercourſe of. letters, in ſuch lan- 
guage or idiom as they ſhall chuſe, 
without any moleſtation or ſearch 
whatſoever, | But if it ſhould hap- 
pen to be neceſſary for them to pro- 
duce their books of accounts for 
deciding any diſpute or controver- 
ſy, in koch caſe they ſhall be ob- 
liged to bring into court the entire 
books or writings, but ſo as the 
judge may not have liberty to take 
cognizance of any other articles in 
the ſaid books than ſuch as ſhall 
relate to the affair in queſtion, or 
ſuch as ſhall be neceſſary to give 
credit to the ſaid books; neither 
ſhall it be lawful, under any pre- 
tence, to. take the ſaid books or 
writings forcibly out of the hands 
of the owners, or to retain them, , 
the caſe of bankruptcy only except- 
ed. Nor ſhall the ſubjects of the 
king of Great Britain be obliged ro 
write their accounts, letters, or o- 
ther inſtruments relating to trade, 
on ſtamped paper, except their day- 
book, which, that it may be pro- 
duced as evidence in any law-ſuit, 
ought, according to the Jaws which 
all perſons trading in France are to 
obſerve, to be indorſed and atteſted 
gratis by the judge, under his own 
band, 1 
Art. XVIII. It is further agreed 


and concluded, that all merehants, 


commanders of ſhips, and others, the 
ſubjects of the king of Great Bri- 


tain, in all the dominions of his 

Moſt Chriſtian ma eſty in Europe, 

ſhall have full Hiherty ro manage 
[$] — their 2 


4 


their own affairs themſelves, or to 


commit them to the management of 


2 


A 
— 


7 


4 


whomſoever they pleaſe ; nor ſhall 
they be obliged to employ any in- 
terpreter or broker, nor to pay them 
any ſalary, unleſs they ſhall chuſe 
to employ them. Moreover, maſ- 


ters of ſhips ſhall not be obliged, 


in loading or unloading their ſhips, 
to make uſe of thoſe perſons who 
may be appointed by public autho- 
rity for that / purpoſe, either at 
Bourdeaux or elſewhere; but it 


E. A.1\l be entirely free for them to 


load or unload their ſhips by them- 
ſelves, or to make ufe' of ſuch per- 
Ton or perſons in loading or unload- 
ing the ſame, as they ſhall think fir, 
without the payment of any reward 
to any other whomſoever; neither 
ſhall they be forced to unload into 
other ſhips, or to receive into their 
own, © any merchandize whatever, 
or to wait for their lading any long- 


er than they pleaſe. And all the 


'ſubjeQs. of the Moſt Chriſtian king 
Mall reciprocally have and enjoy 
the ſame privileges and liberties, in 
all the dominions of his Britannic 
majeſty in Europe. | LP 


Art. XIX. The ſhips of either party 


being laden, failing along the coaſts 
of the other, and being forced by 


| form into the havens or ports, or 
making land there in any other 


manner whatever, ſhall not be ob- 
liged to unlade their goods, or any 
part thereof, or to pay any duty, 
unleſs they, of their own accord, 
unlade their goods there, and ſel] 
ſome part thereof, But it. ſhall be 
lawful, permiſſion having been firſt 
obtained from thoſe who have the 


direction of maritime affairs, to un- 


Jade and ſell a ſmall part of their 
cargo, merely for the end of pur- 
chaſing neceſſaries, either or vic- 
tuzlling or refitting the ſhip ; and 


* 


— 


% 


in that caſe the whole lading ſhal 
not be ſubject to pay the duties 


but that ſmall part only which ſhall 


have been taken out and ſold, 

Art. XX, It ſhall be lawful for al 
the ſubjects of the king of Great 
Britain, and of the Moſt Chriſtian 
king, to fail with their ſhips, with 
perfect ſecurity and liberty, no dil. 
tinction being made who are the 
proprietors of the merchandizes la- 
den thereon, from any port what- 
ever,- to the countries which are 
now, -or ſhall be hereafter at war 
with the king of Great Britain, or 
the Moſt Chriſtian king. It ſhall 
licewiſe be lawful for the aforeſaid 
ſubjects to fail and traffic with their 
ſhips and merchandizes, with the 
ſame liberty and ſecurity, from the 
countries, ports, and places of thoſe 
who are enemies of both, or of ei- 
ther party, without any oppoſition 
or diſturbance whatſoever, and to 
paſs directly not only from the 
places of the enemy aforemention- 
ed to neutral places, but alſo from 
one place belonging to an enemy 
to another place belonging to an 
enemy, whether they be under the 
juriſdiction of the ſame, or of ſe- 
veral princes. And as it has been 
ſtipulated concerning ſhips and 


goods, that every thing ſhall be 


deemed free, which ſhall be found 
on board the ſhips belonging to the 
ſubjects of the reſpective kingdoms, 
although the whole lading, or part 
thereof, ſhould belong to the ene- 
mies of their majeſties, contraband 
goods being always excepred, on 
the ſtopping of which ſuch pro- 
ceedings ſhall be had as are con- 
formable to the ſpirit of the fol- 
lowing articles; it is likewiſe a. 
greed, that the ſame liberty be ex. 
tended to perſons who are on board 


a free ſhip, to the end that, al- 


| though 


though they be enemies tq both, or 
to either party, they may not be 
taken out of ſuch free ſhips, unleſs 
they are ſoldiers, actually in the 
ſervice of the enemies and on their 
voyage for the purpoſe of being 
employed in a military capacity, in 
their fleets or armies. © 

Art. XXI. This liberty of naviga- 
tion and commerce ſhall extend to 
all kinds of nierchandizes, except- 
ng thoſe only which are ſpecified 
in the following article, and which 
are deſcribed under the name of 
contraband. 7 . 

Art. XXII. Under this name of 
contraband or prohibited goods, 
ſhall be comprehended arms, can- 
non, harquebuſſes, mortars, petards, 
bombs, granades, ſaucifles, carcaſſes, 
carriages for cannon, muſket-reſts, 
bandoleers, gunpowder, match, ſalt- 
petre, ball, pikes, ſwords, head- 
pieces, helmets, cutlaſſes, halberds, 
prelins, holtſters, belts, horſes and 
harneſs, and all other like kinds of 
ums and warlike implenients fit 
br the uſe of troops. 


Art. XXIII. Theſe merchandi- 


ws which follow ſhall not be rec- 
koned among contraband goods, 
that is to ſay ; all ſorts of cloth, and 
all other manufactures of wool; flax, 
flk, cotton, or any other materials, 
ul kinds of wearing apparel, to- 
gether with the articles of which 
hey are uſually made, gold, filver, 
wined, or uncoined, tin; iron, lead, 
topper, braſs, ' coals, as alſo wheat 
nd barley, and any other kind of 
on and pulſe, tobacco, and all 


inds of ſpices, faked and ſmoaked 


leſn, ſalted filh, cheeſe and butter, 
beer, oil, wines, ſugar, all ſorts of 
lt, and of proviſions which ſerve 


lo all kinds of cotton, cordage, 
Ubles, ſails, ſailcloth, hemp, tallow, 


} 
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bor ſuſtenance and food to mankind ; 


— 


pitch, tar, and roſin; uche and 
any parts of anchors, ſhip maſts, 


planks, timber of all kinds of trees, 


and all other things proper either for 


building or repairing ſhips. Nor li 
mall any other gdods whatever, 


which have not been worked into 
the form of any inſtrument, or fur- 
niture for warlike uſe, by land or 
ſea, be reputed contraband, much 
leſs ſuch as have been already 
wrought and made up for any other 
purpoſe. All which things ſhall be 
deemed goods not contraband, as 
likewiſe all others which are not 


comprehended and particularly de- 


ſcribed in the preceding article ; ſo 
that they may be freely carried by 
the ſubjeQs of both kingdoms, even 
to places belonging to an enemy, 
excepting only ſuch places as are 
beſieged, blocked up, or inveſted. ' 

Art. XXIV. To the end that all 
manner of difſentions and quarrels 
may -be avoided and prevented on 
both ſides, it is agreed, that in caſe 


either of their majeſties ſhould 'be - 


— 


engaged in a war, the ſhips and 


veſſels belonging to tlie ſubjects of 
the other ſhall be furniſhed with 
ſea-letters or paſſports expreſſing 
the name, property, and bulk of the 
ſhip, as alſo the name and place of 
abode of the maſter or commander 


of the ſaid ſhip, that it may appear 
thereby that the ſhip really and 


truly belongs to the ſubjects of one 


of the princes ; which paſſports ſhall 


be made out and granted, according 
to the form annexed to the preſent 
treaty: they ſhall likewiſe be re- 


newed every year, if the ſhip hap- 
pens to return home within the 


ſpace of a year. It is alſo agreed, 
that ſuch ſhips when laden are to be 
provided not only with paſſports as 
above mentioned, but alſo with cer« 
tificates containing the ſeveral par- 

[S] 2 ticulars 


1275 


1 


e. = 7 N * dy 
* 2 
SY . 
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: 
* 
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ticulars of the cargo, the place from 
whence the ſhip failed, and whither 
ſhe is bound, fo that it may be 
known whether the carries any of 
the prohibited or contraband goods 
" ſpecified in the XXIId. article of 
this treaty ; which certificates ſhall 
be 
place from whence the ſhip ſet ſail, 
in the accuſtomed form. And if any 
one ſhall think fir to expreſs in the 
| aid certificates the perſon to whom 
3 goods belong, he may freely do 
5 | 


Art, XXV. The ſhips belonging 
to the ſubjects and inhabitants of the 
reſpective kingdoms, coming to any 
of the coaſts of either of them, but 
without being willing to enter into 
port, or being entered, yet not wil- 
ling to land their cargoes, or break 
bulk; ſhall not be obliged to give an 
account of their lading, unleſs they 
are ſuſpected, upon ſure evidence, 


off carrying prohibited goods, call- 


ed contraband, to the enemies of 
either of the two high contracting 


parties, | 

Axt. XXVI. In caſe the ſhips 
belonging to the ſaid ſubjects and 
inhabitants of the reſpective domini- 
ons of; their moſt ſerene majeſties, 
either on the coaſt or on the high 
ſeas, ſhall meet with any men of 
war belonging to their moſt ſerene 
majeſties, or with privateers, the 


F ſaid men of war and privateers, for 
preventing any inconveniencies, are 


to remain out of cannon ſhot, and 
to ſend their boats to the merchant- 
ſhip which may be met with, and 
ſhall enter ker to the number of two 
or three men only, to whom the 

maſter or commander of ſuch ſhip 
or veſſel ſhall ſhew his paſſport, 
containing the proof of the property 
of the ſhip, made out according to 
the form annexed to this preſent 


4 


8 2 Y 
a . 
1 
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it ſhall be wholly unlaw 


prepared by the officers of the 


of the goods, whether the faid ſhip 


of the officers of the court of admi- 


bited goods, and the judges of the 


0 


treaty; and the ſhip which ſhall 
have exhibited the ſame ſhall have 
liberty to continue her voyage, and 
l any 
way to moleſt or ſearch her, or 
to chaſe or compel her to alter her 
courſe, _ #7 "8 
Art. XXVII. The merchant-ſhips 
belonging to the ſubjects of either of 
the two high contraQting parties, 


which intend to go to a port at en- 


mity with the other ſovereign, con- 
cerning whoſe voyage and the fort 
of goods on board there may be juſt 
cauſe of ſuſpicion, ſhall be obliged 
to -exhibit, as well on the high fas 
as in the ports and havens, not only 
her paſſports, but allo her certif- 
cates, expreſſing that the goods are 
not of the kind which are contraband, 
as ſpecified in the XXIId article of 
thai ˙ 6 

Art. XXVIIE If, on exhibiting 
the above- mentioned certificates, 
containing a liſt of the cargo, the 
other party ſhould diſcover any 
goods of that kind which are de- 
clared contraband, or prohibited, 
by the XXIId article of this treaty, 
and which are deſigned for a port 
ſubject to his enemies, it ſhall be 
unlawful to break up or open the 
hatches, cheſts, caſks; bales, or other 
veſſels found on board ſuch ſhip, or 
to remove even the ſmalleſt parcel 


belongs to the ſubjects of the king 
of Great Britain, or of the Moſt 
Chriſtian king, unleſs the lading be 
brought on 


ore, in the preſence 


ralty, and an inventory made by 
them of the ſaid goods: nor ſhall 
it be lawful to fell, exchange, or ali- 
enate the ſame in any manner, un. 
leſs aſter due and lawful proceſs ſhall 
have been had againſt ſuch proht- 


admiralty 


2 


Amiralty reſpeRively ſhall, by ſen- 
rence pronounced, have confiſcated 
te fame ; faving always as well the 
hip itſelf, as the other goods found 
therein, which by this treaty are to 


4 de accounted free; neither may they 
„or be detained on pretence of their be- 
r her ng mixed with prohibited goods, 
FE nuch leſs ſhall they be confiſcated as 
—_ lawful prize: and if, when only 


art of the cargo ſhall conſiſt of con- 


"es, BY naband s, the maſter of the 
ite ſhip ſhall agree, conſent, and offer 
co deliver them to the captor who 
for has diſcovered them, in ſueh caſe, 
2 the captor having received thoſe 
ge s as lawful prize, ſhall forth- 
| ra with releaſe the ſhip, and not hinder 
rn her, by any means, from proſecut- 
"i" WY ing her voyage to the place of her 
dae deſtination. e 
* Art. XXIX. On the contrary it 
> ü agreed, that whatever ſhall be 
12 found to be laden by the ſubjects 
ing i 2nd inhabitants of either party, on 
mn any ſhip belonging to the enemies 
; of the other, although it be not con- 
band goods, ſhall be confiſcated 
rf in the ſame manner as if it belong- 
© if el to the enemy himſelf ; except 
W. thoſe goods and merchandizes which 
yk were put on board fuch ſhip before 
tee declaration of war, or the gene- 
ter nl order for repriſals, or even after 
yo ſuch declaration, if it were done 


within the times following; that is 


to ſay, if they were / ut on board 


Ip ſuch ſhip in any port or place within 
of the ſpace of two months after ſuch 
* declaration or order for repriſals, 


between Archangel, St. Peterſburgh, 
and the Scilly iſlands, and between 
the ſaid iſlands and the city of Gi- 
braltar; of ten weeksin the Medi- 
terranean ſea ; and of eight months 
in any other country or place in the 
world ; fo that. the goods of the ſub- 
«Qs of either prince, whether they 


j 
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be contraband, or otherwiſe, which, 


as aforeſaid, were put on board any 
ſhip belonging to an enemy before 


the war, or after the declaration of 
the ſame, within the time and li- 
mits above-mentioned, ſhall no ways 
be liable to confiſcation, but ſhall 
well and truly be reſtored, without 
delay, to the proprietors demand- 
ing the ſame ; provided neverthe- 
leß, that if the ſaid merchandizes 
be contraband, it ſhall not be any 
ways lawful to carry them aſter- 


wards to the ports belonging to the 


enemy. | 4 
Art. XXX. And that more abun- | 
dant care may be taken for the ſe- 
curity of the reſpective ſubjeQs of 
their moſt ſerene majeſties, to pre- 
vent their ſuffering any injury by 


the men of war or-privateers of 


either party, all the commanders of 
the ſhips of the king of Great, Bri- 
tain, and of the Moſt Chriſtian king, 
and all their ſubjects, ſhall be forbid; 
doing any damage to thoſe of the 
other party, or committing any out- 
rage againſt them; and if they act 

to the contrary they ſhall be puniſn- 
ed, and ſnall moreover be bound, in 


their perſons and eſtates, to make 


ſatisfaction and reparation for all 
damages, and the intereſt thereof, of 
what nature ſoever. | 
Art. XXXI. For this cau 
commanders of privateers, before 
they receive their patents or ſpecial 
commiſſions, ſhall hereafter be obli- 
ged to give, —_ a _— 3 
judge, ſufficient ſecurity by 1 
bail. who are reſponſible. men, and 


have no intereſt in the ſaid ſhip, 


each of whom ſhall be bound in the 
whole for the ſum of thirty-ſix thou- 
ſand livres Tournois, or fifteen hun - 


dred pounds ſterling; or. if ſuch 


ſhip be provided wich above one 
hundred and fifty ſeamen or ſoldiers, 
[9]-3 i for 


all 
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for the ſum of ſeventy two chouſand 


livres Tournois, or three thouſand 
pounds ſterling. that they will make 


and injuries whatſoever, which they, 
or their officers, or others in their 


cruize, contrary to the tenor of this 


in conſequence thereof by their moſt 
ſerene majeſties, under penalty like- 


wiſe of having . their, patents and 
| ſpecial Ela T7 A revoked and an- 
Art. XXXII, Their ſaid majeſ- 


ties being willing mutually to treat 
in their dominions the ſubjects of 
each other as favourably as if they 
were their dyn ſubjects, will give 
ſuch- orders as ſhall be neceſſary and 
effectual, that the judgments and 
decrees concerning prizes in the 
courts of admiralty be given con- 
formably to the rules of juſtice and 
Equity, and to the ſtipulations of 
this treaty, by judges who are 
above all fuſpicion, and who have 
vo manner of intereſt in the cauſe in 
|, diſpute. N „ FE ; 1 
Axt. XXXIII. And when; the 
quality of the ſhip, goods, and 
maſter, ſhall- ſufficiently appear, 

from ſuch paſſports and certificates, 
It hay not be lawful for the com- 
ma of men of war to exact any 
further proof under any pretext 
wharſoever. But if any merchant- 
ſhip ſhall not be provided with ſuch 
paſſports or certificates, . then it may 
be examined by a proper judge, but 
in ſuch manner as, if it ſhall be 
found, from other proofs and docu- 

ments, that it truly belongs to the 
fiubjects of one of the ſovereigns, 
and does not contain any contra band 
ods, deſigned to be carried to 
f e & the other, it ſhall 
| - not be liable 10 confiſcation, | but 


7 


5 ff 
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entire ſatisfaction for. all damages 


ſervice, may commit during their 


preſent treaty, or the edits made 


ſhall be releaſed, together with itz 
cargo, in order to proceed on its 
voyage. 8 
If the maſter of the ſhip namedin 
the paſſports ſhould happen to die, 
or be removed by any other cauſe, 
and another put in his place, the 


ſhips and. goods laden thereon ſhal] - 
nevertheleſs be equally ſecure, and a 
the paſſports ſhall remain in full 15 
foros. ft £52 

Art. XXXIV. it is further pro. iſ. 
vided and agreed, that the ſhips of 1 
either of the two nations, retaken by * 
the privateers of the other, ſhall be bes 
reſtored to the former owner, if they 10 
have nat been in the power of the jy 
enemy for the ſpace of four and 8 
twenty hours, ſubject to the pay- WW. 
ment, by the ſaid owner, of oue Wl, # 
third of the value of the ſhip reta- ay 
ken, and of its cargo, guns, and " 
apparel ; which third part ſhall be of 
amicably adjuſted - by the partics 15 
concerned: but if not, and in caſe * 


they ſhould diſagree, they all le 
application to the officers of the ad- 
miralty of the place where the pri: 
vateer which retook the captured 
veſſel ſhall have carried her. 
If the ſhip retaken has been in 
the power of the enemy above four 
and twenty hours, ſhe ſhall wholly 
belong to the privateer which retook 


In caſe of a ſhip being retaken by 
any man of war belonging to bis 
Britannic - majeſty, or to his Moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty, it ſhall be reſtored 
to the former owner, on payment 
of the thirtieth part of the value of 
ſuch ſhip, and of its cargo, guns, 
and apparel, if it was retaken with. 
in the four and twenty hours, and 
the tenth part if it was retaken af- 
ter the four and twenty hours; Which 
ſums ſhall be diſtributed, as a re 
ward, amongſt the crews OW 

Pe ny ups 


STATE 


ich in fips which ſhall have retaken ſuch 
on itz ze, The valuation of the, thir- 
15 ieh and tenth parts above men- 


Fr joned ſhall be ſettled conformably 
„ die, o the regulations in the beginning 


4 _ of this article. | £ 
1 1 Art. XXXV. Whenſoever the 
| er ambaſſadors of either of their ſaid 


mjeſties, or other their miniſters 
ming a public character, and re- 
ding at the court of the other 
rince, ſhall complain of the injuſ- 


1 full 


pro. 


5 f N 8 tice of the ſentences. which have 
© 9 ben given, their majeſties ſhall re- 
il] be Bl 

*% hedively cauſe the ſame to be re- 
c Ki ned and re-examined in their coun- 


cis, unleſs their copncils ſhould al- 
dy have decided thereupon, that 
t may appear, with certainty, whe- 
ther the directions and proviſions 
reſcribed ' in this treaty have been 
followed and obſerved. Their ma- 
ties ſhall likewiſe. take care that 


and 
Pay- 

one 
reta- 


hy this matter be effectually provided 
ate BY © and that juſtice be. done to every 
ad. complainant within the ſpace of three 
pri. nonths. However, before ot after 
a judgment - given, and, pending the 
reviſion thereof, it ſhall not be law- 
in aw ſell the goods in diſpute, or to 
85 mlade them, unleſs with the con- 
F ly ſent of the perſons concerned, for 
de preventing any kind of loſs; and 
laws ſhall be enacted on both fides 
by * the execution of the preſent ar- 
A ucle, 9 55 . 
5 Art. XXXVI. If any differences 
a hall ariſe reſpecting the legality of 
8 prizes, ſo that a judicial deciſion 
of bould become neceſſary, the judge 
1 ſhall direct the effects to be unladen, 
by an inventory and appraiſement to 
de made thergof, and ſecurity to be 


required reſpectively from the cap- 
tr for paying the coſts, in caſe the 
hip ſhould not be declared lawful 
prize ; and from the claimant for 
paying the value of the prize, in 
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caſe it ſhould be declared lawful ; © 
which ſecurities being given by both 
parties, the prize ſhall be delivered 

up to the claimant. But if the 
claimant ſhould refuſe to give ſuffi- 
cient ſecurity, the judge ſhall direct 
the prize to be delivered to the cap- 
tor, after having received from him 
good and ſufficient ſecurity for pay- 

ing the full value of the ſaid prize, 
in caſe it ſhould be adjudged ille- 

gal Nor ſhall the execution of the 
entence of the judge be ſuſpended 

by reaſon of any appeal, when tje 
party againſt whom ſuch appea! ü 
ſhall be brought, whether claimant 
or captor, ſhall have given: ſuffi- 
cient ſecurity for reſtoring the ſhip 


or effects; or the value of ſuch ſhip 


or effects, to the appellant, in caſe 
judgment ſhould be given in his 
favour. 3 . 

Art. XXXVII. In caſe any ſhips 
of war or merchantmen, forced. by 
ſtorms or other accidents, be driven - 
on rocks or ſhelves, an the coaſts of 
either of the high contracting par- 
ties, and ſhould there be daſhed to 
pieces and ſhipwrecked, all ſuch 
parts of the ſaid ſhips, or of the fur- 
niture or apparel thereof, as alſo of 

the goods and merchandizes as ſhall - 
be ſaved, or the produce thereof, 
ſhall be faithfully reſtored, upon the 
ſame being claimed by the propri- 
etors, or their factors, duly autho- 
rized, paying only the expences in- 
curred in the preſervation thereof, 
according to the rate of ſalvage ſet- 

tled on both ſides; ſaving at the 
ſame time the rights and cuſtoms f 
each nation, the abolition or modi- 
fication of which ſhall however be 
treated upon, in the caſes where the 
ſhall be contrary to the ſtipulations 

of the preſent article ; and their ma- 
jeſties will mutually interpoſe their 
authority, that ſuch of their ſub- 
14 „ 
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_ jets, as ſhall be fo inhuman as to 
rake advantage of any ſuch misfor- 
tune, may be ſeverely puniſhed. 

Art. XXXVIII. it ſhall be free 
for the ſubjects of each party to em- 

+ ploy ſuch advocates, attornies, no- 

tries, ſolicitors, and factors, as they 

Mall think fit ; to which end the 

| ſaid advocates and others above 
pientloncd, / ſhall be appointed by 

the ordinary judges, if it be need- 
ful, and the judges be thereuntq 
regulree. 

Art. XXXIX. And for the 
reater ſecurity and liberty of com- 

merge and navigation, it is further 


agreed, that both the king of Great 


king, ſhall not only refuſe to receive 
any pirates or ſea-rovers whatſoever 
Into any of their havens, ports, ci- 
ties, or towns, or permit any of 
their subjects, citizens, or inhabi- 
tants, on either part, to receive or 
Protect them in their ports, to har- 
pour them in their houſes, or to aſſiſt 
_ them" in any manner whatſoever ; 
bdut further they ſhall cauſe all ſuch 
Pirates and fea-rovers, and all per- 
= Jons who ſhall receive, conceal, or 
aſſiſt them, to be brought to condign 
puniſhment, for a terror and exam- 
ple to others“ And all their ſhips, 
with the goods or merchandizes ta- 
Een by them, and brought into the 
| ports of either kingdom, ſhall be 
leited as far as they can be diſco- 
Lvered, and ſſiall be reſtored to the 
” ewners, or their factors duly autho- 
rized or deputed by them in writ- 
ing, proper evidence being firſt gi- 
ven —_ court of admiralty, <5 
- proving the property, even in caſe 
. Tack eech bond have paſſed into 
- ether hands by fale, if it be proved 
that the buyers knew, or might have 


| cally taken. And generally all ſhips 
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Britain, and the ' Moſt Chriſtian 


or ſtates. 


the other to be taken within m 


and merchandizes, of what natur 
ſoever, which may be taken on th 
high ſeas, ſhall be brought into ſon 
port of either kingdom, and dei 
vered into the cuſtody of the office 
of that port, that they may be re 
ſtored entire to the true proprietor, 
as ſoon as due and ſufficient proc 
ſhall have been mad- concerning the 
property thereof. 
Art. XL. It ſhall be lawful, 2 
well for the ſhips of war of their ma. 
jeſties, as for privateers -belonging 
to their ſubjects, to carry 2 
ſoever they pleaſe the ſhips and 
s taken from their enemies, 
without being obliged to pay aj 
fee to the officers of the admiralty, 
or to any judges whatever; nor ſhall 
the ſaid prizes, when they arrive at 
and enter the ports of their ſaid ma. 
jeſttes, be derained or ſeized ; nel 
her ſhall the ſearchers, or other of- 
ficers of thoſe places, viſit or take 
cognizance of the validity of ſuch 
prizes ; but they ſhall be at liberty 
to hoiſt ſail-at any time, to depart, 
and to carry their prizes to the place 
mentioned in the commiſſions or pa- 
tents, which the commanders of ſuch 
ſhips of war ſhall'' he -obliged - to 
ſhew : on the contrary, no ſhelter or 
refuge ſhall' be given in their ports 
to ſuch as have made prize upon the 
ſubjects of either of their ma jeſties; 


but if forced by ſtreſs of weather, 


or the dangers of the ſea, to enter 
therein, particular care ſhall be ta. 
ken to haſten their departure, and 


to cauſe them to retire from thence 
as foon as poſſible, as far as it 1s not 
repugnant to farmer treaties made 


in this reſpe& with other ſoyereigns 
Art. XLI. Neither of their faid 


| ma jeſties ſhall permit the ſhips o 
known, that they had been pirati- 


goods belanging to the ſubjects of 


Ot 


ft of the coaſt, or in the ports or 
ers of their dominions, by ſhips 
of war, or others having commiſſion 
from any prince, republic, or city, 
whatſoever : but in cafe it ſhould 


ploy their united force to obtain 
reparation of the damage thereby 
occaſioned. 

Art. XLII. But if it ſhall appear 
that the captor made uſe of any kind 
of torture upon the maſter of the 
ſhip, the crew, or ethers who ſhall 
be on board any ſhip belonging to 
the ſubjects of the other party, in 
ſuch caſe, not only the ſhip itſelf, 
together with the perſons, merchan- 
dizes, . and goods whatſoever, ſhall 
be forthwith releaſed, without an 
delay, and fer entirely free, but alſo 


enormous à crime, together with 
their accomplices, ſhall ſuffer the 
moſt ſevere puniſhment ſuitable. to 
their offences: this the king of 
7 Great Britain and the Moſt Chriſ- 


n, tian king mutually engage ſhall be 


e obſerved, without any reſpect of 
L- terſons whatſoever. 
Art. XLIII. Their Majeſties ſhall 
08 teſpeQtively he at liberty, for the 
advantage of their ſubjeQs trading 
„ the kingdoms and dominions of 
either of them, to N therein 
; national conſuls, who ſhall enjoy the 
| right, immunity, and liberty be- 
longing to them, by reaſon of their 
duties and their functions: and pla- 
ces ſhall hereafter be agreed upon 
where the ſaid conſuls ſhall be efta- 
biſhed, as well ag the nature and 
extent of their funſtions. The con- 
vention relative to this point ſhall 
be concluded immediately after the 
ſignature of the preſent treaty, of 
which it ſhall be deemed to conſti- 
lute a part, 


STATE 


ſo happen, both parties ſhal} em- 


happen, throu gh _inadvertency or 


ſuch as ſhall be convicted of ſo 
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Art. XLIV. It is alſo agreed, that 5 


in whatever relates to the lading 


and unlading of ſhips, the ſafery of 
merchandize, goods, and effects, 
the ſucceſſion to perſonal eſtates, as 
well as the protection of individu- 


als, and their perſonal liberty, as 


alſo the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
the ſubjects of the two high con- 
tracting parties ſhall enjoy in their 
reſpective dominions the fame pri- 
vileges, liberties, and rights, as the 
moſt favoured nation. 


Art. XLV. If hereafter it ſhall 


otherwiſe, that any infractions or 
contraventions of the preſent treaty 
ſhould be committed on either fide, 
the friendſhip and good underſtand- 
ing ſha]l nor Tanks =o thereupon 
be interrupted ; but this treaty ſhall 
ſubſiſt in all its force, and proper 
remedies ſhall be procured for re: 
moving the inconveniencies, as like- 
wiſe for the reparation of the con- 
traventions; and if the ſubjeQs of 
either kingdom ſhall be found guilty 
thereof, they only ſhall be-puniſh 
and ſeverely chaſtrſed, | 9 
Art. XLVI. His Britannic ma- 
jeſty and his Moſt Chriſtian majefty *' 
have reſerved the right of reviſing 
and re-examining the ſeveral ſtipu 


lations of this treaty, after the term 


of twelve years, to be computed 
from the day of paſſing laws for its 
execution in Great Britain and Ire- 
land reſpectively, to propoſe and 
make ſuch alterations as the times 
and circumſtances may have render- 


ed proper or neceſſary for the com- 


mercial intereſts of their reſpective 
ſubjects: and this reviſion is to be 
completed in the ſpace of twelve 
months; after which term the pre- 
ſent treaty ſhall be of no effect, but 
in that event the good harmony and 


diminution. _ - + 3 
Art. XLVII. The preſent treaty 
mall be ratified and confirmed by his 
Britannic majeſty and by, his Moſt 
- Chriſtian majeſty, in two months, 
or ſooner, if it can be done, after the 


plenipotentiaries. 1 
In witneſs whereof, we the under- 
+, figned commiſlaries and pleni- 


Great Britain, and rhe Moſt 
Chriftian king, have ſigned the 
preſent treaty with our hands, 

and have ſet thereto the ſeals of 
dur arms. ; | 
Done at Verſailles, the 26th of 
September, 1786. 

WX. Even. (L. S.) 
. Geraxp DE RATXEVAT. (L. S.) 


Fun of the Paſſports and Sea- letters 
. .avhich are to be , 

ſpective Admiralties of the Domi- 
wins of the two high contractin 
 , Parties to the Ships and Fees 


0 
: 
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3 8 24th article of the preſent treaty. - 


N. N. To all who ſhall ſee theſe 
"preſents, greeting. Be it known 
that we have granted licence and 
permiſſion to N. of the city (or 


of: the thip N. belonging to N. of 
the port of N. burthen _ | 

F , _ + tons, or thereabouts, now 
lying in the port or haven of N. to 
fail to N. laden with N. the ſhip 
having been examined before her 
departure in the uſual manner, by 
the officers of the place appointed 
for that purpoſe. And the ſaid N. 
or ſuch other perſon as ſhall happen 

do ſucceed him, ſhall produce this 
licence in every port or haven which 


— 


2 
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friendly correſpondence between the he may enter with his ſhip, tot 
two nations ſhall not ſuffer the leaſt* officers of the place, and ſhall pi 


exchange of ſignatures between the 


potentiaries of the king of 


anted by the re- 
and particularly good friends, 
WR | | IT is wich the utmoſt concern we 
E Sailing fi rom thence, purſuant to the 

1 migghtineſſes, dated the 22d inſtant, 


viſionally, and without prejudiceto 


ble and great mightineſſes, in the 


N place) of N. maſter or commander various orders iſſued out concerning 


Holland and 


ur pre 
10 "I 
yilitary 
gn t 
ming! 
our 
We 
tthe a 
dect is 
which k 
0 us | 
il the 

ypo1nt! 
ditary 
knd. 

wmed! 
hon, W 
o ne 
v be 
gen fi 
wanim 
rarer 
We can 
nes ye 
ſuppor 
Amel) 
i viey 


a true account to them of what ſha 
have paſſed or happened during hi 
voyage; and he ſhall carry the co. 
lours, arms, and enſigns of N. dur. 
ing his voyage, . - 
In witneſs whereof, we have ſign. 
"ed theſe preſents, and ſet the 
ſeeal of our arms thereto, and 
_ cauſed the ſame to be counter. 
ſigned by N. at 
in the year, &c. &c. 


UW". . 2 en 
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The Prince / Oranges Letter to the 
States of the Province" of Holland 
« ſent September 26, 1786, in anſwer 
| to their Notification of his Suſpen- 

ion from 'the office of Captain Ge- 


neral. 


| Noble, gra, and' mighy fork 


have ſeen by the letter and re- 
ſolution of your noble and great 


that you are pleaſed to perſiſt pro- 
the further deliberations of your no- 


the troops of that ſtate, by which 
they have been relieved, till fur- 
ther orders, from that part af the 
oath which bound them ta our 
obedience as captain-general of 

eſt Frieſland, but 
which orders your noble and great 
mightineſſes did not think proper to 
impart to us in our aforeſaid quali- 
ty, whilſt you ſuſpend proviſion- 
ally the effect of your reſolution of 
the 8th of March, 1766, which 


! inveſted 


neſted us as captain-general of 
ur province by eſpecial delega- 


to the 


bi 
10 


g his 


ilitary employments, from the 
ien to the colonel incluſively, 


co. ö N 3 

dur. ng in the militia or troops with- 
por juriſdiction. 

Ggn- We cannot but be ſenſibly hurt 
t the tthe aforeſaid reſolution, ſince its 


ect is to deprive us of a right 
hich has been allowed and ſecured 
us by the unanimous vote of 
ul the members of the ſtate, by 

inting us captain-general he- 
Gar : Holland and Well Frieſ- 
ind, We might here claim the 
umediate effect of ſuch a reſolu- 
on, which as it had been entered 


the ino nem. con. cannot, ſuppoſing it 
ind, v be re vocable, be cancelled, or 
wer nen ſuſpended, without the like 
ens ¶ uanimity. But what goes fill 


rarer to our heart, and on which 
e cannot remain filent, is the mo- 
mes you are pleaſed to adduce in 
ſport of your laſt reſolution, 
unely, that it has been taken with 
: view to obviate our influence as 
aptain-general over the ſaid troops, 
ud the manner of directing them, 
which is incompatible with the 
fler of your province, and the 
neaſures. adopted to ſecure, it. 

We might, without failing in 
yiat we owe to your noble and 
neat mightineſſes, and in as ear- 


b lt a manner as befits a matter of 
.ch bigh importance, that con- 
e ans our honour and good name, 
r veſt you would be pleaſed to 
F onmunicate to us the reaſons of 


be miſtruſt your noble and great 
nigbtineſſes entertain of our influ- 
ace and direction of the provincial 
tops, and then you would find 
lat we have it ſufficiently in our 
Per to convince your noble and 
fear mightineſſes how groundleſs 


x 


with power to diſpoſe of all 


too readily lent an ear to the report 
| | . of 


1283 
are both your apprehenſions and the 
malicious hints thrown out by cer- 
tain perſons, ill-diſpoſed towards 
the country and ourſelves. But we 
are perfectly eaſy and ſecured that 
nothing can be alledged with truth 
againſt us by which we ſhould have 


deſerved to forfeit the confidence of | 
your noble and great mightineſſes. 


And wecan vouch before God, your- 
ſelves, all the citizens of the Ne- 
therlands, nay, and hefore all the 
world, that in this regard our con- 
ſcience is perfectly irreproachable. 
Under pleaſure of your noble and 
great mightineſſes, we cannot but 
declare, ſince our hondur, dearer to 
us than life, ſtands impeached, that 
we cannot remain under ſuch a 
blame and ſtigma, reſulting from 
the tokens of diſtruſt given us by 
your noble and great mightineſſes, 


and eſpecially by your recent reſo- 
lution, and it is a duty we owe to 


the race from whence we ſpring, to 
the royal houſe to which we have 
the honour to be allied, to their 
high mightineſſes,” ro the reſpeCtive 
1 J to whoſe ſervice, we are 

und by the employments we hold 


by hereditary right, and to ourſelves 


in fine, to clear ourſelves from ſuch 
an aſperſion; that conſcious of our 
innocence, from any failure of our 
plighted faith to your noble and 
great mightineſſes, as well as to the 


provitices of Holland and Weſt 


Frieſland, by the oath taken by us 
as ſtadtholder, governor, captain- 


general, and hereditary admiral of 


your province, when we undertook 


to act in thoſe capacities; we are 
juſtified in ſuppoſing that nothing 


poſitive hath been laid to our charge, 
and that all the ſteps taken againſt 
us are merely the . reſult of ſome 
members of your aſſembly having 


* 


: 


of perſons unworthy of their confi- 


abridge our lawful prerogatives, and 
thoſe of our houſe, granted by your 
noble and great mightineſſes, and 
enjoyed by the ſtadtholders and 
captain generals our predeceſſors, or 
even to bring about a total altera- 
tion in the lawful and eftablithed 
conſtitution of thoſe countries, en- 
tirely aboliſh the ſtadtholderſhip, or 
ſacontrive it, that the above dig- 
nity ſhould become. completely aſc 
leſs to our dear country, and its good 
eeiuͤtizens. Mean while we reſerve to 
ourſelves the choice of ſuch further 
meaſures for our juſtification as to us 
e eee 8 
Here we might conclude, did we 
not think it neceſſary to proteſt once 
more, that we never have done, or 
even attempted any thing that we 
juftly might look upon as derogatory 
to the real concerns of the United 
Provinces in general, or in parti- 
cular to the ſtates of Holland and 
Weſt Frieſland; and that we deſire 
nothing better than to be put to the 
| tell of giving effectual proofs. of the 
true love we bear to the country, 
having nothing more at heart than 
the proſperity of the United Provin- 
ces, and eſpecially that of the pro- 
vince under the juriſdiction of your 
voble and great mightineſſes, where- 
in we were born and brought up; and 
that our firſt and warmeſt wiſh is, to 
become, in the hands of the Almigh- 
ty a fit inſtrument. to contribute to 
the welfare of the country. _ 
/ Wherefore, cc. 
(Signed) X 
WiLLiam, Prince of Orange. 


— 
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CT he King of Prufſia's Letter to the 
States General of the United Pro- 
wines, delivered on the 1 8h. of 
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dence, and - whoſe ſole aim is to, 


between ſome of them and the 


September, 1 786, by the Count d 
Goertz, his Majeſty's Envoy Er 
 traordinary, 


II/ E. Frederic William, by thi 
grace of God, king of Pruf 
fia, marquis of Brandenburg, & 
Ec. to their High Mightineſſes thi 
States of the United Provinces o 
the Low Countries, with offers o 
friendſhip, and every good thing i 
our power. 


High and mighty lords, particular 
good friends, and neighbours, 


As it has pleaſed Providence to 
call to himſelf our much honcured 
and loved uncle Frederic the Third, 
late king of Pruſſia, by which we 
ſucceed to the government of the 
eſtates which he left, we have 
thought proper 'to ſend to your hig 
mightineſſes, in quality of envoy 
extraordinary, our miniſter of ſtate 
and grand maſter of the wardrobe 
the comte de Goertz, to give you 
high mightineſſes a proof o our ef 
teem, and that he may by wordol 
mouth communicate ts you how de- 
ſirous we are to continue in that 
friendſhip and harmony with the re- 
public of the ſeven United Provin- 
ces, which has been tranſmitted 
down to us by our anceſtors for cen- 
turies; and alfo to demonſtrate the 
warm part we take in the unhappy 
diſſenſions which have ſo long diui- 
ded ſome of the provinces, and par- 
ticularly thoſe which have ariſen 


ſtadtholder, prince of Orange and 
Naſſau, and the very extraordinary 


oppreſũons, which that prince is n. ar. 
nocently obliged to ſuffer. We wil to la 
not detain your high mightineſſes "op 
with any ample detail on that ſub- I ; | 


ject, as his highneſs the prince ſtadt- 
holder has, in ſeveral different let 


ters 


to the ſtates of Holland and 
Weſt Frieſland, explained in a very 
ple and convincing manner the 
urdneſs of taking from him his 
gatives; but we would rather 


8 derer to the letter ſent by our pre- 
es tel{-ceſlor on the 1 8th of September, 
ces os“, as well to your high migh- 
fer o weſſes as to the ſtates of Holland 


ind Weſt Frieſland, the contents of 
mich well intentioned letter we ſe- 
ſoully confirm and renew, repeating 
de amicable requeſt contained in 
;, that the affairs of the prince 
kdtholder may be directed by ſuch 
er iprocally agreeable means, that 


cure bey may be re-eſtabliſhed as ſoon as 
lurd, aſhble upon their former footing, 
h vel onformable to the conſtitution, and 
te de convention. By the preſent we 


rqueſt your high mightineſſes ear- 
wſtly and amicably to employ your 
powerful interceſſion in the moſt 
ſerious manner, with the ſtates of 
Holland and Weſt Frieſland, and 
vierever elſe your high mightineſſes 
may think proper, to put his ſerene 
byhneſs the prince ſtadtholder in a 
ſwation (by means which are not 
dcult to be found out) to return 
vith honour and propriety to the 
Hague, to take upon him his high 
wployments ; and that a durable 
trmination be put to all the other 
ifferences, in a manner compatible 
vith equity, and the honour and 
me intereſts of all parties, towards 
wich we are willing to contribute, 
with other friends and neighbours of 
de republic, by our councils and 
nediation, in a manner both equir- 
ible and impartial. We have given 
altruQions to the comte de Goertz 
lb lay all this before your high migh- 
ineſſes, and if, circumſtances require 
b, before the ſtates of each parti- 
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cular province, in-a moſt explicit 
manner, to aſſure on our part all that 
is neceſſary, and, if it be thought 
proper, to enter into negociations on 
the ſubjeR. F 

We defire your high mightineſſes 
in conſequence to place entire con- 
fidence in the comte de Goerrz in 
this weighty affair, and to negociate 
and finith with him whatever may be 
thought agreeable to both parties, 
according to circumſtances We 
hope and truſt that no ſuſpicions can 
ariſe in the minds of your high migh- 
tineſſes, or thoſe of the ſtates of any 
of the provinces, on account of our 
intereſting ourſelves ſo ſeriouſly for 
the prince ſtadtholder. On the one 
hand, we are ſuch near relations, 
that the lot of that prince, his con- 
ſort, our beloved and worthy ſiſter 
(of whoſe ſentiments entirely devo- 
ted to the republic, your high migh- 
tinefſes can have no doubt) and 
their children and poſterity, cannot 
be indifferent to us, On the other 
hand, becauſe we know in the moſt 
certain manner, and can inſure, thar 
the ſtadrholder and all his family are 
moſt affectionately attached ro the 
republic of the United Provinces, 
and that certainly they will never do 
any thing againſt the intereſt and 
ſyſtem of the ſtates, but, on the con- 
rrary; will always endeavour to pre- 
ſerve them, and . contribute to their 
well-being; to which we muſt add, 
that being the neareſt neighbour of 
the United Provinces, and in conſe- 
quence of the ties which have never 
been broken between the: two par- 
ties, we have great intereſt that the 
government of the republic, con- 
formable to the ancient conſtitution, 


ſhould not be changed in any eſſen- 


tial point, but always preſerved un- 


touched 


4 4 


— 
7 * 


* the place of its growth chan brandy, 
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ronched ; arid that the inteſtine di- 
viſions and differences, which cer- 
tainly were cauſed merely by miſ- 


_ truſt, may be ſettled as ſoon as poſſi- 


ble, by an equitable, juſt, and fincere 
reconciliation, and by a durable good 


underſtauding between all the par- 


ties concerned. | 

We recommend this important 
affair, together with all that we have 
mentioned, to your high mighti- 


neſſes in the moſt ſincere and ami- 


cable manner; and as we hope nat 
to fail herein, we reciprocally aſſure 
your high mightineſſes, that we have, 
and always ſhall bear, a neighbourly 
friendſhip and affection towards the 


republic in general, and each pro- 


vince in particular. N 
Of your high mightineſſes th 
good friend and neighbour, 
(Signed) Frepernck WILLIAM. 
(Counterſigned) FixRENSTEIN. 
| V. HemrrszerG. 


Berlin, Sept. 2, 1786. 


To the Right Honourable the Lords 


Commiſſioners of his Majeſty's 


© Treaſury. 


The Memorial of the General Meeting 
of Weſt India Planters and Mer- 
chants, delivered the 26th of De- 
cember, 1786; 


Humbly ſheweth, 


w_ HAT, ſhould the commercial 


treaty with France, by which 
the brandy and wines of that coun- 
try are to be admitted here on low- 
ered duties, take effect, your memo- 
rialiſts will be moſt deeply injured, 
unleſs the duties on Britiſh Weſt In- 
dia rum ſhall be reduced. 
That rum pays more freight from 


— 


- 


is ſubject to higher inſurance, ſuf 
more by leakage from its voyag 
and by evaporation from its clinat 
requires more capital, and prody 
more loſs of intereſt on that capit 
That this is particularly true of tf 
rum from Jamaica, which furniſh 
the chief ſupply for the Britiſh mz 
ker, the inſurance in winter fro 
that iſland being eight per cent. 
charge only to be avoided on the [i 
ter ſſiipments, by a ſtil] greater 1 
convenience froni delaying them ti 
the ſpring. | 

That the ſmuggling of rum in 
Great Britain from the Welt Indi 
ſcarcely exiſting, and that of brand 
being very conſiderable, the duti 
on the former are far more faithful 
collected, and leſs nominal thant 
latter. And that, with reſpeck t 
the frauds in the drawbacks, t 
higher the original duty, tlie great 
er, in caſe of fraud, is the publ 
loſs. | 

That the duties on French bra 
dy ſtand lower by the new treat 
than in any before the year 177 
while thoſe on rum rather exceed rh 
ſtandard of that time. That th 
experiment having been made 
raiſing the duties on rum and brand 
ſince 1778, the increaſe in the ru 
duties has been ſuſpended as impe 
litic, while that on brandy ſtill re 
mains. That, if it has been late. 
in contemplation to leſſen the dutie 
on brandy, as an act of govern 
ment, independent of any treat 
it is preſumed that it was with 
view ro diminiſh the tempration t 
contraband, and certainly not fro 
tenderneſs or predilection to a foreig 
commodity, which is not neceſſary 
and forms the material of no parti 
cular manufacture, and in prefeten 
to a native commodity... > _ , 

That not only the com 2 


due of duties on rum, thus in fact 


ſuſk rater than before, but the cir- 


107 20Wunſtances occurring fince 1776, 
Ina: made it leſs capable of bearing 
duc the ſame burthens. — That the 
capi wort of various ſupplies, for the 
i 7 ultivation and ſupport of the Bri- 


th Weſt Indies, is rendered more 
lficult, precarious, and expenſive, 
kan before the war, from the im- 
eded intercourſe of the iſlands with 
North America; and that a ſimilar 
ntraint prevails in their export 
nde to North America, which al- 
rt ſolely affects their vent of rum. 


h ma 
r fro 
cent. 
the la 
iter! 
em ti 


m in Ttat, other recent burthens are to 
; Indi e found in the rife of freights in 
2 ke trade with the Weſt-Indies, in 


hyeral particulars, and in the vari- 
m calamities which have lately af- 
lied the iſland. | 

That the very treaty in queſtion 
Firſelf muſt occaſion a freſh detri- 
tens to the iſlands, ſince, indepen- 
nt of the increaſed rivalihip from 
french brandy, rum will be effen- 
ulh hurt by the cheapneſs of French 
mes, beſides the apprehenſion to 
g entertained of other ſimilar trea- 
is, which may be formed with 
ater wine countries. That, while 
be difficulties attending rum have 
iu lately augmented, the French 
mernment has given various new 
kellities to the vent of their brandy 
ad other ſpirits, ſtil! more to 
trthen the competition between 
ber articles and ours. | 


thfu] 
lan t 
beck 5 
great 
publ 


bra 
treat 
1770 
ed th 
it th 
de 0 
Yrand 
e ru 
impo 
111 re 
latel 
dutie 


e er the imports of rum into 
r. beat Britain in 1776, and in the 


ll and preſent year, ſhew that, 
Men obſtructions occur, in the 
ns of, North America, to the 


ion t 
fro 
Yrelg 
ſary 
parti 
ten 


ether by the act of one country 
the other) no alternative has pre- 
ed icſelf, but that of ſending the 
tluous rum to the Britiſh mar- 


ratly 
Tal 
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ket, for which, nevertheleſs, the 
rum of the Windward and Leeward 
iſlands is in general little adapted, 
though proper for North America. 
That the quantity of rum, thus turn- 
ed out of its courſe into the Britiſh 


market, appears not to be inconſi- 


derable, even during a ſhort crop, 
and muſt greatly overſtock the Bri- 
tiſh market, when -crops are more 
abundant. | 

That your memorialiſts find a pre- 
ference given, by the Methuen trea- 
ty, to Portugueſe over French wines, 
which they thall be doubly concern- 
ed not to ſee both adopted and far- 
ther increaſed in favour. of Britiſn 
Weſt India over French ſpirits, 
ſince they cannot ſuſpect that the 
attachment or value of the ſugar 
colonies to this country has been 
proved to be inferior to that of Por- 
tugal. 

That rum is a production, which 
turns to account all that would be 
otherwiſe waſted in the manufactur- 
ing of ſugar, iſſuing from the ſame 
plant, and being relied upon by the 
planter for paying the principal 
yearly expences of its cultivation, 


whatever, therefore, impedes the 


ſale of rum, affects ſugar alſo, of 
which it 41s the auxiliary and ſup- 
port, together with the immenſe du- 
ties and extenſive navigation, &c. 
depending on ſugar. 

That, in conſequence of the ſhort 
diſtance of Britain from France, a 
very few and ſmall ſhips can tranſ- 
port atany goods between them in 
a ſhort ſpace of time, and of thoſe 
ſhips and crews, a large proportion 
muſt be chiefly French; whereas 
between the Britiſh Weſt India 
iſlands and this: country, none can 
navigate but Britiſh ſhips and Britiſh. 
crews ; and the length of time ſpent 
in the voyage renders the encou- 

| Ta gement 


| of our ſincere friendſhip, and of the 
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ragement to Britiſn navigation pro- 


portionally more conſiderable. 
That, for theſe, and various other 
reaſons, which your memorialiſts 
might adduce, they truſt they may 
claim the aid of his majeſty's mini- 
ſters in procuring a proper reduc- 
rion of the duties on rum, as a mea- 
ſure clearly conſiſtent with the pre- 
ſent treaty, and truly indiſpenſable 
to your memorialiſts. 
| Signed, 


W. BRAITHWAITE, Chairman. 


— 


A Tranſlation of the Letter ſent by 
te Emperor of Morocco to the 
States of North America, relative 
to a Treaty lately entered into by 
that Emperor with the States. 


In the name of God ! 
Ben-Abdala ! 


Moſt illuſtrious Congreſs of 
America 


E have received your letter 

by the hands of your ambaſ- 
fador, and peruſed its contents with 
all due attention, We have remark- 
ed therein the inelination you ex- 
preſs of concluding with us a treaty 
of peace. To this we willingly 
have aſſented, and even ratified the 
plan, ſuch as you have propoſed, by 
ſetting thereto our imperial ſeal. 
Wherefore we have, from that very 
moment, given ſtrict command to 
the captains of our ports, to protect 
and aſſiſt all ſhips under American 
colours, and, in ſhort, io ſhew them 
every favour due to the moſt friend}y 
powers: Being fully determined to 
do much, when an opportunity oſ- 
fers. We write this in full teſtimony 


Mahomet, 


peace which we offer on our part. 


* 


that a ſum in the hands of the pa 


. to the taking any part of that ind 


\ 


The Fifth Report of the Commify 
ers appointed to examine, tale, 4 
ate, the Public. Accounts of 1 
X ingdom, relative to the Balm 

in the Hands of the Paymaſ 

General of the Forces in Offa 
Preſented ts his Majeſly upun 1 
15th of Auguſt, 1781 ; and 10 by 
Houſes of. Parliament upon the 280 
of November, 1781. 


1 T PON the certificate of a0 
| counts depending in the of 
fice of the auditors of the impre 
next to the paymaſters general « 
the forces out of office, ſtands t 
name of the Right Honourabl 
Richard Digby, the preſent pay 
maſtery general of the forces, 
return to our precept, he ſtated t 


be in his hands, upon the 28th nh 
November laft, a balance of fou tut! 
hundred forty- ſeven thouſand oH Cres 
hundred fifty-three pounds eſeve bo, 
ſhillings and three pence three fai dd, 

fant 


things. | 

The act directs, that in takin 
an account of the public money 1 
the hands of an accountant, © v 
*« ſhall conſider what ſum may b 
* taken out of his hands, to be di 
«© poſed of by parliament for th 
«« public ſervice.” But in an ofhc 
of ſo large a receipt and expend 
ture as that of the pay- office, throug 
which many millions paſs in t 
year, It was, not to be imaginec 


maſter general upon any given da 
could poſſibly remain Jong enoug 
in his poſſeſſion to become à ſubje 
capable of ſuch diſcuſſion ; he m 
have iſſued the whole of it, long be 
fore we could, in the courſe of o 
proceedings, have an opportunit) 
examining it z and thereſore we cot 
ſidered this balance, not with a vie 


vid 


Mal ſum out of his hands, but to 
anpare the quantum of that ba- 
lce with the demands upon it on 
te day of its date, and to ſee whe- 
ter it was not more than was ne- 
afary to anſwer the then exiſting 


ſervices of the army. 
That we might be able to form 
u opinion upon this ſubject, we 
xoceeded ro enquire of what parts 
tis balance was compounded, at 


ud for what ſervice intended. An 

(quiry that comprehends the whole 

atent of the buſineſs in this office, 
The public money in the hands 


y bim, either from the exchequer, 
rlrom the treaſury of Ireland, when 
mh regiments are drawn out of 
tat kingdom, and in part paid by 
Great Britain; or from perſons 
mo, upon their accounts being ſet- 
ted, are directed by the king's war- 
* to pay the balance into his 


The preſent paymaſter general 
us no money in his hands received 
ram the treaſury of Ireland; all 
be accounts of the Iriſh regiments 


tow borne by Great Britain. The 
im in his hands, ariſing from ba- 
laces directed to be paid to him, 
zu, upon the iſt of February laſt, 
tht thouſand four hundred ſixty- 
tree pounds ten ſhillings and four 
* The exchequer is the great 
burce from whence he draws his 
ply. 55 
As the extenſive tranſactions of 
be laſt year would probably furniſh 
b with inſtances of every ſpecies of 
rceipt and iſſue, we procured from 
treaſury an account of the ſeve- 
nl ſums iſſued to the paymaſter ge- 
Vol. XXVIII. 
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ripproaching claims upon the pay- 
© 4 general of the forces, for the 


at time each part was received, 


the paymaſter general is received 


king made up, and their whole pay 
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neral of the forces, from the 24th: 


of December 1779 to the 25th of 
December 1780, and from thence 
to the 16th of May 1781, diſtin- 
2 the times when iflued, and 
or what particular ſervices. 
From the examinations of Mr. 
John Hughſon, clerk of the deben- 
tures in the office of the auditor of 
the exchequer; Richard Moleſworth, 
Eſq. late deputy paymaſter in North 
America; the Right Honourable ' 
Richard Rigby, the preſent pay- 


maſter general ; John Powell, ſq. 


caſhier; and Charles Bembridge, 
Eſq. accountant in the office of the 
paymaſter general ; we obtained the 
following account of the manner of 
tranſacting the buſineſs in this of- 
fice, and of the balance in queſ- 
tion. | 

The ſupply for the army is grant- 
ed by parliament to the king, and 
thereſore no part of this ſupply can 
be ifſued from the exchequer with- 
out the royal ſign manual authoriz- 


ing ſuch iſſue, After the ſupply is 


2 there comes _ the _ 
ury to the pay- office the king's ſign 
manual, directing the lords of * 


treaſury to iſſue unto the paymaſtęer 


general a certain part of that ſupply + 
(in time of war uſually a million) by 
way of impreft, and upon account, 
according to. fuch warrants and or- 
ders as either are or ſhall be figned 
by the” king, This ſign manual, 
with the treaſury warrant, and or- 
der of the auditor of the exchequer 
made in purſuance of the ſign ma- 
nual, after being entered in the 
pay-office, are lodged at the exche- 
quer, and give the paymosſter gene- 
ral a credit there for the ſum men- 
tioned in thoſe inſtruments. To 
obtain any part of this credit, the . 
pavmaſter general preſents a memo- 
rial to the treaſury, ſpecifying the 
7] : ſum 
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: ſum he requires, and for what ſer- 


vice. The treaſury, by letter, di- 
rect the auditor of the exchequer to 


iſſue that ſum to the paymaſter ge- 


neral, upon the unſatisfied order 


«<@B T8 | + — 


above mentioned. This letter be- 


ing produced. and paſſing through 
the forms of office, he obtains from 


obtained, and in like manner from 


J time to time renewed, until there 
is occaſion for the laſt ſum, which 
completes the whole army ſupply of 


the year; when, inſtead of a ſign 


manual, there comes a privy ſeal, 


directing the iſſue of that remaining 


© ſum, and including, authorizing, 
” confirming, and covering, the whole 


ſupply of rhar year. 15 
It was uſual formerly for the pay- 
maſter general to apply to the trea- 


ſury every four months, each time 


for about a third part of the ſum 
vated for the ſervices of the army, 
under the general head of ſubſiſt- 
_ . ence' and pay of the forces at home 

and. abroad; but ſinee the year 
19759, the 332 been to aſk 

- of the treaſury, from time to time, 
for the ſums voted under diſtin 


heads of ſervice, and not until the 


time when the demands for the ſer- 
_ vices are near approaching. | 
The ſervices are rarged under 
two 
and the extraordinary; the ordi- 
nary, are thoſe for which ſpecific 


ſums are annually voted by parlia- 


ment; the extraordinary, are thoſe 
which, though unprovided for by 


' parliament, are nevertheleſs conſi- 


dered as neceſſary, and therefore 
paid, in confidence of their. being 
provided for in the ſucceeding ſel- 


u 


eneral heads, the ordinary 


S TER} 1786. 
As the ſervice is diſtinguiſhed, ſy 
is the application fer it to the trea- 
ſury. Sums for; the ordinary ſer- 
vices are obtained upon the applic- 
ation of the paymaſter , general 
himſelf ; thoſe for the extraordina- 
ry, are directed into his hands, up- 


on the, application of others. 
them the fum he wants. When the 
ſium in this ſign manual is exhauſt- 
ea, another ſign manual, with the 

* conſequential warrant and order, is 


After the ſupply, for the pay of 
the army is voted by parliament, 
the ſecretary at war ſends to the pay- 
office the four eſtabliſhments for the 
year; which are, the guards, gar- 
riſons, and land forees; the forces 
in the plantations, and the garriſons 
in North America and the Weſt In- 


dies; the forces in Minorca and 


garriſon of Gibraltar; and, the mi- 
litia; with the ſeveral regulations 
of the ſubſiſtence. The! eſtabliſh- 


ment contains the diſtributigu of the 
V hole ſym voted, amongſt the ſeye- 
ral regiments, corps, - garriſons, of- 
. ficers, and private men, by the day, 


and by the year, and the groſs ſum 
allowed for each regiment, corps, 
and garriſon, To each eftablith- 
ment are annexed two warranty, the 
one directing the paymaſter general 
to make a deduction of twelve pence 
in the pound out of all he ſhall iſſue, 
called the-poundage, and ſpecifying 
to what ſervices it thall be applied; 


the other, direQing a deduction of 


one day's pay, out of the payments 
in the eſtabliſhment, for the uſe of 
Chellea boſpital, 
In Ads the groſs ſum allowed 
for a regiment, or corps, is divided, 
in the eſtabliſhment; into five parts, 
under the deſcription of, the full 
pay of each officer and private man; 
the allowance to widows ; the al- 
lowance to the colonel, and for 
eloathing loſt by deſerters; the al- 
lowance to the captain for recrulte 
ing, &c, ; and, the allowance to the 
agent, But in the pay-office this 
= Om, grols 


ſs ſum undergoes a different di- 
non, conſiſting of, the ſubſiſtence, 
the poundage, the hoſpital, the al- 
lowance to widows, the net off- 
reckonings, the clearings, and ſome- 
times reſpits. 

t is in conſequence of theſe de- 
ductions from, and diviſions of, the 

ſs ſums allotted to different corps, 
and of diſtinet ſums being provided 
by parliament for certain ſervices, 
that the application by the paymaſ- 
ter 3 to the treaſury, for mo- 
ney, is made under diſtinct heads of 
ſervice, Theſe ſervices may, for 
the purpoſe of our inquiry, be diſ- 
inguiſned under three heads: 

Firſt Thoſe ſervices for which 

the whole ſam received by the pay- 
maſter general, at the exchequer, is 
ſued = him ſoon after he re- 
eeives it. 
Secondly. Thoſe, for which the 
ſum he receives, belonging to par- 
teular perſons, remains in his poſ- 
ſeſſion, upon account of the perſons 
entitled, until they, or their agents, 
phy to him for payment, 

Thirdly, Thoſe, for which a part 
tnly of the ſum he receives is ĩſſued 
by him ſoon after he receives it, and 
the remainder continues in his hands 
br any indefinite rime. TEN 

Of the firſt claſs, where he foon 
ſes all he receives, are, the re- 
trned poundage ; Chelſea hoſpital, 
ud the out- penſioners; the ſubſiſt- 
tice of the 1 in Jamaica and 
de Eaſt Indies, and of the non- com- 
nſioned officers and private men in 
Africa ; the ſubſiſtence and cloath- 
ug of the militia and invalids ; the 
lubfiſtence iſſued upon account ; the 
loppages of the officers ; ſubſiſtence 
n the Weſt Indies, North America, 
ud garriſons of Gibraltar and Mi- 
rea ; the general and ſtaff cfficers 
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and garriſons in Great Britain ; the 
ner off-reckonings ; the allowances 
to the colonel, captain, and agent ; 

the clearings ; Rape ſubSilen ; 
arrears of the foreign troops ; levy 
money ; and all the extraordina- 
ries, Under the head of ſubſiſtence 
of the forces at home, ſo much of 
the ſum received, as the ſubſiſtence 
actually amounts to, is iſſued to 
the agents as ſoon as he receives 


it. 

Of the ſecosd claſs, are, the re- 
duced officers, and, under the ſe- 
veral heads of the garriſons abroad, 


. the general and ſtaff officers, and 


hoſpital abroad: ſo much of the 
ſums voted for theſe ſervices, as is 
contained in each warrant for the 
pay of the officers named in the cer- 
tificate, remains in his hands until 
thoſe officers or their agents apply 
for it, 

Of the third claſs, where he if- 


ſues a part only of the ſums he re- 


ceives, are, the ſubſiſtence of the 
forces at home; the ſubſiſtence of 
the non · commiſſioned ofſicers and 
private men of the Britith forces in 
the Weſt Indies and North America, 
and of the foreign troops ; the gar- 


riſons abroad; and, the general and 


ſtaff officers and Hoſpital abroad. 
Beſides theſe, there are ſome other 
heads of ſervice, to ſarisfv which, 
he does not expreſsly apply to the 
treaſury for money, but pays the 
demands for them out of what he 
has received under other heads of 
ſervice : theſe are, the allowance to 
widows; ſome ſervices: to which 
the poundage is made ſubject by 


the king's warrant ; and, contin- 


gencies. | 

- Having thus procured the know-- 
ledge of the ſervices, and of the 
mode of receiving from the exche- 


[T] 2 quer, 
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ver, and of iſſuing money for each 


ervice,; it remained, in order to 


find out the component parts of this 
balance, to compare the ſums re- 
ceived for theſe ſeryices, with the 
ſums iſſued, and ſee what remained 
in the hands of the paymaſter gene- 
ral under each head: but the man- 
ner in which the accounts in this 
office are now, and have been kept 


from time immemorial, rendered 


ſuch an inveſtigation hardly practi- 
cable, | 8 

When the paymaſter general paſſes 
an account beſore the auditor of the 
impreſt, he charges himſelf therein 


with the money he has received out 


of the exchequer, during the period 
of that account, in one groſs ſum ; 
he verifies the charge by the impreſt 
Toll, which ſpecifies the ſums he 
has received in each memorial, and 


the terms in which he received 


them, but not for what ſervices; all 
that is required. of him is, to render 
an account for what ſervices he has 
expended the ſum impreſted to him: 
to do this conſiſtently with order 
and method, his pavments muſt be 
arranged under diſtin heads of 
ſervice; but there is no neceſſity 
for making the like ee apa 
of his receipts, it would only occa- 
fion the entry of a variety of arti- 
cles in his charge, inftead of one, 
which Po anſwers ſol as well all 
the purpoſes of paſſing his accounts. 
With * to His, : formed. the 
plan upon which his books are kept; 
the accounts of his payments are 
under ſeparate and diftin& heads of 


" ſervice, but he has only one caſh ac- 


count ; though in one memorial to 
the treaſury, he often afks for ſe- 
veral ſums, under various diſtin 


heads of ſervice, yet he enters the 


receipt in his caſh-book, as one en- 


tire ſum received that day at the ex. 
chequer, and carries it as one ſum to 
the king's account current in his 
ledger ; to have found out, there. 
fore, the ſavings in his hands, un- 
der any one head of ſervice, he muſt 
have examined every memorial pre- 
ſented by him to the treaſury for the 
thirteen years he has been in office, 
and have extracted from thence, and 
colleQed together, all the ſums he 
has received for, that ſervice, jn or- 
der to compare them with the iſſues, 
And here too aroſe another difficul- 
· ty In this office, a payment for 
any ſervice made in a ſubſequent 
year, 1s entered 1n the account of 
that year in which the ſum was vo- 
ted for that ſervice, unleſs ſuch ac- 
count 1s made up, and then it is en- 
tered in the next open year's ac- 
count; hence theſe accounts are 
uſually kept open, until they are 
ready to be paſſed by the auditors 
of the impreſt; which time not be- 
ing yet come for the accounts of the 
paymaſter general in office, not one 
of his ledgers are yet made up; he 
could not therefore have given us 
the iſſues for any one ſervice, with- 
out making up the account of that 
ſervice, in every vear's ledger, ſince 
he has been in office. 

Thinking ourſelves by no means 
warranted to take up the time, and 
perhaps impede the current buſineſs 
of this cffice, at ſo buſy and impor- 
tant a period, by emploving them in 
ſo laborious, and, unleſs for this 
particular purpoſe, ſo uſeleſs a taſk, 
we had recourſe to ſuch other cir- 
eumſtances in evidence before us, as 
might lead us to a deciſion upon the 


point we were purſuing. 


From the arrangement we have 
made of the ſums received by the 
paymaſter general from the exche- 

. quer, 


puer, it appears, that the balance in 


dis hands cannot conſiſt of any ſums 
comprehended in the firſt claſs, be- 
cauſe of them he very ſoon iſſues all 
he receives: Nor is it probable that 
ſums in the fecond clafs can conſti- 
tute any very conſiderable part of 
it; becauſe it is not to be preſumed, 
that officers of any denomination 
will ſuffer their pay to continue long 
without applying for it, either by 
themſelves or their agents. 

A continual receipt and iſſue, im- 
plies a balance continually in hand ; 
there muſt be the like continual ba- 
lance where there are intervals be- 
tween the receipt and iſſue, and a 
freſh ſupply always comes in before 
the iſſue, as in the caſe of every 
bank: but our enquiry is after a 
ſum more permanent; a ſum that 
remains long unapplied to any ſer- 
vice, and which, if otherwiſe diſ- 


| poſed of, would occafion no inter- 


ruption in the regular courſe of 
paying the army ſervices ; for ſuch 
a balance, in the hands of the pay- 
maſter general, we muſt look amongft 
the ſums for the ſervices named in 
the third claſs, where he iſſues leſs 
than he receives. 

Under the denomination of ſub- 
ſiſtence for the forces at home, he 
receives more than that ſubſiſtence 
amounts to, with an intent of pro- 
curing thereby a fund for certain 

yments not Tpecifically applied for 
y him, and therefore otherwiſe un- 
provided for: he receives ſubſiſt- 
ence upon the ful} eſtabliſhment of 
the non-commiſſioned officers and 
eas” of the Britiſh forces in 

orth America and part of the 
Weſt Indies, and of the foreign 
troops; but as theſe regiments muſt 
be incomplete, and the deputy pay- 
maſters there iſſue ſubſiſtence ace 
cording to the ſtrength only of the 
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regiment, he does not remit to them 

the whole he receives, but ſo much 
only as, from the laſt accounts they 
ſend him of the ſtate of the balances 
in their hands, he judges will be 
ſufficient to enable them to carrv on 
the public ſervice. This uniſſued Will 
ſubſiſtence of the Britiſh forces ia 
the Weſt Indies and North America 
continues in his hands till the ac» 


counts of the ſeveral regiments are 


made up, when it falls into the 
clearings, and is iſſued to the agen ; 
but this is not till fiſteen or 


uniſſued ſubſiſtence of the foreign 
troops remains with him till their 
arrears are paid to the agents; which 
time ſeems, from the account of the 


iſſues received from the treaſury, MM 
generally to be about two years after 


they are due. | f 

He receives the whole ſums voted 
for garriſons, ſtaff, and hoſpital 
abroad; but the officers in theſe de- 
ere named in the certificates 
rom the war- office, do not exhauſt 
the whole ſum voted. | 

Hence ariſes a fund compoſed of 
theſe ſavings, out of which he iſſues 
for certain ſervices, and defrays cer- 
tain expences, without making any 
ſpecific application for them to the 
treaſury ; theſe are, the allowance 
to widows ; ſome of the payments 
to which the poundage is made ap- 
plicable by the king's warrants ; 
and, the miſcellaneous head of con- 
tingencies, : 

To demands for theſe ſervices, 


and to no other that we can diſcover 


(except ſuch claims for the pay of 
the general and ſtaff officers, and 
officers of the garriſons and hoſpitals 
abroad, and of the reduced officers, 
as remained unſatisfied) was this 
balance liable on the day of its date. 
W hat then was the amount of theſe 

[T] 3 demands 


fixteen 
months after they become due. The nl 


4 
F294] | 
demands at that time? Nothing 
had been iſſued for the allowance to 
widows in the year 1780; for e- 
nough remained of former receipts, 
in the hands of the paymaſter of the 
widows penſions, to carry on that 
ſervice ; and therefore this balance 
was not liable to be reduced by any 
iſſue under the head of allowance to 


accounts of the payments out of the 
poundage and hoſpital, and for the 
Fcontingencies in the year 1780, be- 
cauſe ſome of the warrants had not 
been produced for payment, and 
Etherefore the accounts could not be 
made up; but finding, that where 
the eſtabliſhments are nearly the 
ſame, there 1s no conſiderable dif- 
ference between the payments made, 
upon theſe two heads, in one year 
Fand another; we applied to the 
| pay-office for an account of the 
payments made by the paymaſter 


general, out of the deductions of 


| twelve pence in the pound, and one 
day's pay; and for an account of 
the payments made by him for the 
F contingent expences of his majeſty's 
forces, for the laſt year in which 
| theſe accounts were made up at the 

office. The accounts tranſmitted 
to us, purſuant to this requifition, 
are of the year 1778; and as they, 
| probably, do not vary much from 


thoſe of. the year 1780, they will 


| ſhew us, with ſufficient accuracy, 
che amount of the demands for theſc 

two heads of ſervice upon the ba- 
lance now before us. The payments 


pay, conſiſt of ſalaries to officers, 
gexchequer fees, returned poundage, 
nd Chelſea hoſpital ; the whole a- 
| mount of which, for this one year, 
I one hundred fcurteen thouſand 


two hundred fixty-five pounds ten 


| 
| 


ſhillings and two. pence. The ar- 


/ 


widows. We could not have the 


out of the * and one day's 
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ticles of exchequer fees, returned 
poundage, and Chelſea hoſpital, 
rhough placed to this account, are 
not - demands upon this. balance, 
The exchequer fees for every ſum, 
are always paid at the exchequer 
out of the ſum at the time it is re- 
ceived ; the payinaſter general de- 
bits his caſh with the # 47% ſum he 
applies for, and credits it for the 
fees; and therefore the only alte- 
ration made in his caſh, is an in- 
creaſe by the ſum he aſks, dedud- 
ing the exchequer fees. The other 
two ſervices being applied for un- 
der their ſpecific heads, he receives 
a ſum with one hand, and iſſues it 
with the other ; and therefore theſe 
three articles, amounting to ninety- 


ſeven thouſand nine hundred and 


twelve pounds ſeven ſhillings and 
fix 8 being deducted from the 
total, leaves the ſum of ſixteen. 
thouſand three hundred fifty- three 
pounds two ſhillings and eight 
2 8 only, as a charge upon this 
alance; which ſum, conſiſting 
chiefly of ſalaries, for the moſt part 
paid quarterly, ſoon after they be- 
come due, leaves claims to a very 
{mall amount indeed to be ſatisfied 
out of this balance, | 
The contingent expencegs. con- 
fiſt of a variety of articles, amount- 


ing to twenty-four thouſand nine 


hundred and fourteen pounds nine- 
teen ſhillings and eight pence ; this 
account never either much exceeds, 
or comes much under, twenty- ſour 
thonſand pounds, the ſum voted for 
the contingencies upon the eſta- 
bliſhment at home and abroad ; for 
ſo much of thefe payments as ex- 
ceed the ſum voted, are carried to 
the account of extraordinaries. Theſe 
articles being paid ſome quarterly, 
ſome half-yearly, and fome yearly, 
no very confiderable part of them 
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„ ( probably remain unpaid at the 
e 9d of the eleventh; month of that 


jear, and cannot therefore be a 
charge upon this balance on the 
th of November 1780: from 
hence it follows, that, ſuppoſin 

he amount of the claims for theſe 
ſeryices in 1780 not to exceed their 
mount in 1778, the claims for 
theſe ſervices upon this balance, 
won the 28th of November 1780, 
ws To much only of the ſums of 
ſixteen thouſand three hundred fif- 
hethree pounds two ſhillings and 
icht pence, and twenty- four thou- 
ind nine hundred fourteen pounds 


mking together forty-one thouſand 
mo hundred fixty=eight pounds two 
fillings and four pence'; as had 
at been applied for, ad fatisfied, 
tiring the firſt eleven months of 
hat year; and therefore, we think 
nrſelves well grounded in an opi- 
non, that the Fam of four hutidred 


. FF ox Ou * * Li "7 za 


* * 
- 


lfy-rhree pounds eleven "ſhillings 
ind three pence three farthings, in 
de hands of the paymaſter general 
if the forces, upon the 28th of No- 
ſember laſt, was greatly more than 
ms neceſſary to anſwer the claims 
won him at: that time for the ſers 
ice of the army. 0 00 

But our inquiry did not reſt here; 
t concerns the public to know what 
roportion the ſum, continually in 
tte hands, of an officer to whom ſo 
much is entruſted, bears to the ſer- 
nees of his department; we re- 
quired, therefore; from the pay- 
ifice, an account of the balance in 
de hands of the preſent paymaſter 
eneral of the forces, on the 3 iſt of 
December 1768, and at the end of 
ach ſucceeding year, to the 3 iſt of 


Kount of the total ſums received 


re ASIATE 


iineteen ſhillings and eight pence ; 


brty-ſeven ' thouſand one hundred 


cember 1780, incluſive ; and an 


9 
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and paid by the' paymaſter general 
for every month, from the iſt of 
January 1780 to the 31ſt of May 
laſt, with the total of the balance 

remaining in his hands at the end 
of each month, Theſe accounts 
ſhew, that the average yearly ba- 
lance in the hands of the preſent 
paymaſter general, for twelve years, 
has been five hundred eighty-five 
thouſand eight hundred ninery=eight 
ounds ; and his average month- 
y balance, for ſeventeen months, 
has been eight hundred ſixty-nine 
thouſand one hundred forty-eight 
RRR W 
The magnitude of theſe ſums fur- 
niſhes a ſtrong preſumption, that 
the paymaſter general of the forees 
poſſeſſes, conſtantly. a ſum much 
larger than is requiſite for the car- 
rying on the army fervices ; and 
we are confirmed in this opinion, 
by the ſtate vf the balances in th 
poſſeſſion of the paymaſters geueral 
of the forcts after their reſignation; 
annexed to bur laſt report 5 by which 
it appears, that of four paymuaſters 
general, each, upon his quittipg the 
office, took with him the ſum then 
in his bands; the balances they re 
turned to our precepts, above twelve 
years after their reſignations," were 
even then very large. Lord Hol- 
land's balance, the Chriſtmas after 
he quitted the office in 1765, was 
four hundred and ſixty thoufand 
pounds; in the year 1778, at the 
rime his repreſentatives paid back 
into the exchequer two hundred 
thouſand pounds, it was ' ſour hur- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds; 
and, upon the 27th of September 
laſt, the ſum returned to oùr requi- 
ſition was two hundred and fiſty 
ſix thouſand pounds : ſo that, dur- 
ing a period of fiſteen vears after 
he was out of office, it ſuffered very 
714 little 


TIO 


From theſe facts we may infer, 
that a paymaſter general, at the 
time of his reſignation, be it when 
it will, takes with him a ſum of 
' Public money, a great part of which 
remains with him, unapplied to any 
public ſervice, until his accounts 
are. paſſed by the auditors of the 
impreft ; and conſequently, that he 
2s Conſtantly in his hands greatly 
more than he wants for the pur- 
ſes for which it was iſſued to 


F whatever, 


im. 


certain circumitances ih this office 
a ttratted our attention, as ſubjects 
demanding preſent correction, and 
prevention for the future. 


ad The uſual courſe of the receipts 


and iſſues in this office, for ſeveral 
; _ has. conſtantly put into the 

nds of the paymaſter general a 
large ſum of public money not em- 
ployed in: the public ſervice, ex- 
prefsly contrary to that ſound max- 
im of prudence and economy, That 
more ſhould not be iſſued from the 
enchequer for any ſervice, than 
that ſervice wants, He aſks ſums 
of the treaſury under ſpecific heads 
of ſervice,, and in the form of a 
utation ; the treaſury direct 
the iſſue in the terms he aſks it, 
without knowing whether the ſer- 
vice is adequate to the requiſition, 
whether the computation be, juſt, 
and whether he has not already in 
his hands full as much as be wants: 
there is no controul upon him in the 


= exchequer,; the only attention of 


that office is, to ſee that the iſſue 
does not exceed his credit, and that 
- his credit does not exceed the ſup- 

ply for the army ſervices, voted by 
parliameht that year. Suppoſing 
the conſtitution of this office to con- 


* 
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- lirtle diminution. from any claims 


tivue, in its preſent form, we think 


the interpoſition of ſome check ne. 


ceſſary, to. reduce and confine this 
balance within its due bounds, The 
paymaſter general can receive no- 
thing from the exchequer, but by 


direction of the treaſury ; the 


treaſury, therefore, ſhould have the 
means of judging upon the pro- 


priety and neceſſity of the requiſ- 


tionz to which a frequent knoy- 
ledge of his balance is eſſential; 
and therefore we are of opinion, 
that in the firſt memorial preſented 


| | . every month, by the paymaſter ge- 
During the courſe 3 inquiry, 20 * pa) 8 


neral of the forces to the lords of 
the treaſury, for a ſupply for the 
army ſervices, he ſhould always in- 
ſert the ſum total of the balance of 
public money, for the ſervice of the 
army, at that time in his hands, 
cuſtody, or power. What thoſe due 
bounds are, within which this ba- 
lance ought to be circumſcribed, 
depends upon a variety of circum- 
ſtances of which the treaſury may, 
upon examination, obtain knoy- 
ledge ſufficient to direct their judg- 
ment. 5 ; Bs. 288 
But this uſage of office operates 
{ill further ; it is not confined to 


the paymaſter general in being on- 


ly, but he has been permitted, af- 
ter his reſignation, and his repre- 
ſentatives, in caſe of his death, 1 
retain the.money of the public, un- 
til the final adjuſtment of his ac- 
counts dy the auditors of the im- 

reſt. The average of Lord Hol- 
3 s balance, from his reſignation 
in the year 1765, to the year 1778, 
when the two hundred thouſand 
pounds were paid into the exche- 
quer, by his repreſentatives, was 
four hundred fiſty- five thouſand ſe- 
ven hundred thirty-five pounds. The 
average of the balance of the pre- 


| | ral, from the 
ſent paymaſter gener — 


1768, when he came into of- 
fee, to the ſame year 1778, was four 
hundred fifty-three thouſand one 
hundred and eighty pounds; mak- 
ing together nine hundred and 
eight —— nine hundred and 
ifreen pounds; a ſum belonging to 
the Me: in the poſſeſſion of only 
wo of their officers, for nine years, 
ind the public reaping no benefit 
ſom it whatever. 

The public good calls for ſo ef- 
{Qual a correction of this evil, as 
o prevent it from ever happening 
for the. future. As there ſhould be 
a check upon the balance of a pay- 
naſter general, whilſt he is in of- 
fce, it 1s equally expedient that he 
ſhould retain his balance as ſhort a 
time as poſſible after his reſigna- 
non; that he ſhould pay it over to 
lis ſucceſſor, and whe fubſequent bu- 
neſs be carried on by him, at leaſt 


25 much of it as can be tranſated , 1 7 
but not applied for, in the time of 


by him without cauſing confuſion or 
delay. According to the preſent 
courſe of. buſineſs in this office, up- 
on the reſignation of a paymaſter 
general, his accounts of the year's 
eſtabliſhment are carried on to the 
24th of June, or 24th of December, 
preceding or ſubſequent to his re- 
ſignation, as is moſt convenient to 
the public ſervice ; when it is ſub- 
ſequent, he receives from the ex- 
chequer, though out of office, his 
proportion of the ſupply of the year 
o that time, and applies it in diſ- 
charge of the demands upon the 
ſervice, which accrued down to that 
period; but of theſe demands, ſome 
do not come in a courſe of payment, 
others are not applied for till ſome 


time after they are due; neither the 


nett cff reckonings nor the clear- 
ings, which are the laſt payments 
on account of a regiment, are 


Uſcharged till fifteen or fixteen 
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months after they become due; the 


general, ſtaff, and reduced officers, 
do not all apply immediately for 
their pay; warrants for contingen- 
cies are frequently not produced 
until ſeveral months after they are 


payable ; and the paymaſter gene- 


ral has deputies in various parts of 
the world, whoſe accounts he muſt 
have time to adjuſt ; it is therefore 
convenient, and prevents trouble to 
the office, that his buſineſs ſhould 
be carried on, and ſo much of the 
public money as is neceflary for 
that purpoſe continue in his hands 
for ſome ſhort time afterwards x and 
if the balance be confined within 
its proper bounds, whilſt he is in 
office, the intereſt of the public 
will not be materially affeted by 
the detention of a moderate ba- 


lance, for a few months after his 


reſignation, _ 5 nw 
claimants for ſums direQed, 


the predeceſſor, muſt, according to 
the preſent forms of office, have re- 
courſe to'the treaſury for new war- 
rants, thoſe forms are inconvenient, 
and ſhould be altered; the ſucceſ- 
ſor ſnhould be empowered to pay 
ſuch demands, under the authority 
given to the predeceſſor, without 
putting claimants to the trouble 
and expence of a ſecond applica». 
tion. „ 
Was the paymaſter general to re- 
tain his balance until his accounts 
are finally adjuſted, the publig 
would be kept our of their money 


to 2 very diſtant and. uncertain pe- 


riod, It is fixteen years ſince Lord 
Holland reſigned, and. his accounts 
are ſtill in the office of the auditors 
of the impreſt unſettled ; the pre- 
ſent paymaſter general has been in 
office thirteen years, and the firſt 
three years and a half only pf his 

| accounts 


aceounts are ſent into that office; 
and in their firſt ſtage. The pub- 
he haye a right to be informed how 
their money has been expended, 
and as ſpeedily as poſſible after the 


to the perſon accounting, and to 
thoſe entitled to call for the ac- 


eount. Being accuſtomed to go in 
One track, and Jong inattention to 
this point, in the departments both 


the peymaſter general and of the 
auditors of the impreſt, added to a 
great increaſe of buſineſs, have pro- 
duced Tong arrears ; it requires, and 
there ought to be, an extraordi inary 
exettion in both offices, to bring © 
the accounts forward, and to intro- 
duce and eftabliſh'thar order and 
_— in 3 A up, and 


keeping t ſhou d- be 
ſtrictly — to in every office o 
acedunt. To obtain and preſerve 


an accurare and competent know- 
of the ſtate they are in, they 
mould be made u WP, and' balanced 
once a year, to a certain tated 
tithe, dy a5 ſobn as ma y be aſter 
that ſtated time is ela pſed; But the 
time ' It ta kes to complert the ay- 
ment of certain fervices, and the 
manner of cartyin on ſortie bran 
ches of rhe buſineſs in this office, 
are impediments to ſuch a rey ula- 
tion, and ſeem not well calcu ated 
either for perſpicuity or expedition. 
There are certain ſervices, for 
which no ſpecific ſums are appro- 
een either by the vote of par- 
ztament; or by the diſtribution in 


out'of funds compounded of a great 
variety and number of articles, 
ſubſtractedt from various different 
ofs f. ums, either voted or allotted 

br certain purpoſes : theſe ſervices 
are, * ho pital, the allowance 
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Expenditure: the evils attending ; 
are many and obvious, both 


hoſpital. 


the eſtabliſhment ; but they are paid 


Air 


to widows, the elbathing of then 
gulars, exchecuer fees, and falar 
to certain offers. One of the 
funds is rhe poundage, which cot 
ſiſts of various deductions of tweh 
pence in the 1 upon älmol 
beer individual ſum (except th 
half pay, of which the deduAin | 
only ſixpence in the pound) voted 
or allotted by the diſtribution 1 
the — for the arm 
ſervices: out of this fund are paid 
1ſt; The returned poundage ; tha 
is, this very Abele, chus made 
is paid back to certain corps; f 
that this part of it ſeems to be de 
- ed for no other — but that 
returning it. all . Adi 
A part of bis Wunde e 5 "applied 
fowards the expences of Chelſe 
zdly. The remainde 
por the ner ore AE and tf 
ries of the ymafl er nerd 
and of other eld. 5 
The expences a allg Chelſea 
Vofpith) r e paid out of two funds, 
blended together; the'one is part 
of the poundage above mentioned; 
& oor is formed” of the dedue 
tions of one day's pay of-every per- 
ſon named in ' fla 2 the eftabliſh- 
ments, and of Tome of 'the' perſons 
named in other'of the effabliſhments 
to form this fund, and that of the 
poundage, and to make theſe feve- 
ral deductions, in the buſineſs of 
the pay-office, © 
Ihe allowance to Nei con- 
ſi ſts of the pay of two privare men 
a company, and is a part of the 
eſtabliſnment in every regiment; 
this comes from the war-office, but 
the ſeveral articles are collected to- 
gether from the regimental diftri- 
burions, and formed into a fund, in 
the pay-office. 
The fund for the cloahing Is 
called the nett off-reckonings ; 41 


15 


apoſed of deduQions made in 


the x -office, out of the ſums al- 
falared in the eſtabliſhment for the 
F the y of the non-commiſioned 
h e ers and private men, in moſt of 
twelr regiments and corps. i 

Almo ve effect of theſe operations is, 
pt uin making up the ſtate of every 
ion ment in the pay- office, the ſum 


ted for its pay in the eftabliſh- 
it muſt conſiſt of ſix parts ; the 
ndage, the hoſpital, the ſubſiſt- 
the allowance to widows, the 
reckonings, and the clearings, 


made ſometimes reſpits. This ſtate, 
„ ee the buſineſs it creates in the 
de de offce, muſt be examined, com- 
it tha ed, and ſigned, by the agent; 
Fl be receives the clearings, which 
plied balance due to the regiment; 
helfe truth of which balance depends 


n the juſtneſs of the calculation 
the other diviſions: it muſt be 
mined too, and computed, by 
auditor of the impreſt ; for the 


jmaſter general taking credit in 
und count for the whole pay of 
parte regiment, and ſurcharging 
ned ell with the total amount of the 


luctions of the poundage, hoſpi- 
and widows, in every year, the 
tor cannot know the accuracy 


the ſurcharge, without an exa- 
nents aon of each article that com- 
the eit. - 64 
ſeve- lo perſons accuſtomed to the 


le of office, theſe computations 
ealy and familiar; but they cer- 
y muſt take up time; an ob- 
eonſidering the preſent ſlate of 
amy accounts, worth attendin 

lf, inſtead of theſe deductions, 
an ſpecific diſtin& ſums were 
mated and ſer apart for theſe 
Mees in the eſtabliſhment; if diſ- 
u accounts were kept of the re- 
s and payments, under each 
of ſervice ; if the cloathing 
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the 25th o 


of the regulars was voted like the 
cloathing of the militia, ſeparate 
from the eſtabliſhment ; if the ſum 
allotred to a regiment ſhould be the 
actual pay, and the whole of it be 


_ diſtributed amongſt the officers and 


private men, and paid to them 
without deduction, at ſuch times 
and in ſuch proportions as ſhall be 
deemed , beſt for the ſervice; if 


every diſtin ſervice had its diſtin& 
_ appropriation, which can be eaſily 


eſtimated by the experience of pre- 
ceding years; it ſhould ſeem as if 
this branch of the pay of the army 
might be carried on in a more ſim- 
ple, expeditious, and intelligible * 
manner. ; © 
In public truſts, the poſſibility of 
a loſs ſhould be guarded againſt, as 
much as the nature of the truſts 
will admit, without any reſpe& to 
perſons, or placing any. more con- 
fidence in any man than can be 
helped. The ſums that appear to 
have been intruſted to paymaſters 
general, are of a magnitude that 
1mplies; danger to the public; for 
who can give, or find rk e 
the payment of them ? At the head 
of this claſs of accountants, ſtands 
an inſtance of an actual loſs ; the 
Taft account that was paſſed of Lord 
Lincoln's was to the 24th of De- 
cember, 1719, between which, and 
June 1726, four hun- 
dred ſeyenty-three . thouſand one 
hundred twency-ſeven, pounds, were 
iſſued to him from the exchequer; 
of this ſum it does not appear that 
any account was ever given, nor 
have we been able to trace, either 
in the pay-office, or in that of the 
auditors of the impreſt, rhe expen- 
diture of any part of it; neither 
book nor paper, relative ta this ac- 
count, is to be found in either of 
thoſe offices, It has been the prac- 
7 h | >" 


\ 


] 


tice of the paymaſters general, when 
they went out of office, to take with 
them the books and papers that re- 
late to their accounts, as their own 
private property; but as the pay- 
maſter general is an officer appoint- 
ed to a public truſt, his office cre- 
ated for the uſe of, and ſupported 
by, the public, and his books con- 
rain accounts of the receipt and ex- 
penditure of public money; we are 
ol opinion, that all theſe official books 
and papers are, and ſhould be con- 
ſidered as the property of the pub- 
lie, and as ſuch leſt and depoſited 
in the pay- office, for the uſe and 
information of poſterity, 
The regulations hitherto ſug- 
geſted,- are upon a ſuppoſition that 
the conftiturion of this office conti- 
nues in its preſent form; but there 
is a modification, which, if it can 
be adopted, will effectually remove 
the power, and therefore the poſ- 
ſibility, of loſs or abuſe; that is, 
by taking away from the paymaſter 
general of the forces the cuſtody 


of the public caſh, and placing it 


in the bank of England; this trea- 
ſury will then be converted into 
an office of mere account, and the 
paymaſter general, inſtead of being 
the banker of the army, will be the 
inſtrument only, through whom the 
army ſervices are paid, without 
having the power of applying the 
public money to any other purpoſes 
whatever. Some judgment may be 
formed how far this plan is practi- 
cable, by comparing the alteration 

it will make in the great outlines of 

the buſineſs of this office, the receipt, 

the iſſue, the keeping the accounts, 

and the accounting, with the forms 
now in uſe. The impreſt muſt be 
to the bank; the bank muſt make 
the payments, by. means of cheque 
drafts drawn by the paymaſter ge- 


* 
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drafts upon the 3 to the rem 


neral, ſpecifying the warrant, ; 
the ſervice ; the paymaſter gener 
muſt keep the account of theſe 
ceipts9 and payments, and the hy 
A ee both muſt join in pr 
ing the accounts, the one produci 
the warrants diſcharged by 
drafts, the other producing t 
drafts diſcharged by payment, U 
der the preſent conſtitution of t 
office, the paymaſter general ke 
his caſh at the bank ; the bank 
celves it at the exchequer on 
account; he never pays in caſh, b 
by his caſhiers drafts on the bank 
he keeps the account of all the 
receipts and payments, as if tt 
were tranſacted in caſh : the . 
rant indorſed, or the warrant al 
receipt, or the warrant and rej 
mental pay-book, ſigned by t 
agent, and receipt for the 
reckonings, are his vouchers; | 
deputies pay, when they can, 


ter, who is the bank abroad, 2 
accountable to the public. 
Such is the ſimilitude betw: 
the mode propofed and the mode 
uſe ; and thus far this regulat 
carries with it all the appearance 
being reducible to practice. 
We are well aware of the di 


culties that muſt for ever attend t 


introducing novelty of form ii kam 
ancient offices, framed by the u fon 
dom of our anceſtors, and eſtablihW Gre. 
by the experience of ages ; they: 14th 
conſidered 4s incapable of improi 
ment; the officers educated in, a Ul 
accuſtomed to the forms in uſe, : li 
inſenfble of their defects, or, n the 
they feel them, have no leiſuſi veſen 
often no ability, ſeldom any inq; the co 
nation, to correct them; alaruß the U; 
at the idea of innovation, they lu ma 
fiſt the propoſal of a regulation, e An 
cauſe it is a change, though fr. ine t. 
| 355 a perplex de U; 


ant, 2 

gener lexed and intricate, to a 
beſe re imple and intelligible ſyſtem, 
he bail To trace this alteration through 
in pen branch of the buſineſs, to 
oducif r all its effects, that it does not 
by wife diſturb the pay of the 
ing ay, perplex the accounts, or 
nt, U o difficulties or delay in the 


of t 


ſing them ; to point out the ſteps 
il ke 


which it ought gradually and 


ank Webodically to be introduced, is a 
on rk of Jong ſerious attention and 
aſh, H rurate examination; but the ap- 
 bankMMWerrance this plan carries with it of 


ll the 
if tl 
12 w. 


ing practicable, and the advan- 
ye it holds out to the public, in 
| office, that certainly ſtands in 


nt ard of ſome reform, afford us ſuf- 
d re ent reaſon for ſubmitting the 
by tnſderation of it to the wiſdom of 
ie e legiſle ture. 


Guy Carleton, 


0, 7. Anguiſ/h, (L. S.) 
rem A. Piggott, (L. S.) 
d, 2 Rich. Neave, (L. 8.) 

Sam. Beachcroft, (L. 8.) 
etwe Ge), Drummond, (L. S.) 
ode once of Accounts, | 


durrey-ſtreet, 
h Auguſt 1781, 


Rads of the principal Acts of Par- 
lament ice paſſed in the 3d Seſ- 
fon of the 16th Parliament : 4 
Great Britain, commencing on 1/e 
24th of January, 1786. 


URTHER continuation, for a 
Dl limited time, of the acts paſſed 
n the 23d and 24th years of his 
reſent majeſty's reign, relative to 


the United States of America and 
Is majett y% duminions. 

An act for confining to a limited 
me the trade between the ports of 
de United States of America and 
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the commercial intercourſe betwixt 
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his majeſty's ſubjects in the iſland of 
Newfoundland, to bread, flour, In- 
dian corn, and live ftock, to be im- 
ported in none but Britiſh- built 
ſhips, actually belonging to Britiſh 
ſubjects, and navigated according to 
law, clearing out from ports of his 


majeſty's European dominions, and 


furniſhed with a licence according 
to the form thereunto annexed. | 
An act for augmenting and aſ- 
certaining the income of the rectors 
of the pariſh church and parochial 
chapel of Liverpool, | 
An act to explain and amend cer- 
tain proviſions of an act made inthe 
24th year of the reign of his pre- 
ſent majeſty, reſpecting the better 
regulation and management of the 
aftairs of the Eaſt India Company. 
An act for obviating all doubts | 
which have ariſen, or might ariſe 
with reſpect to the excluſive power 
of the Court of Directors of the 


Eaſt India Company to nominate 


and appoint the governor general 
and council of the preſidency of fort 
William in Bengal. | 

An act for veſting certain ſums in 
commiſſioners at the end of ever 
quarter of a year, to be by them 
applied to the reduction of the na- 
tional debt. | 

An act for regulating the time of 
the impriſonment of debrors impri- 
ſoned by proceſs from courts inſti- 
tuted for the recovery of ſmall debts; 
for aboliſhing the claim of fees of 

oalers and others, in caſes of ſuch 

impriſonment; and for aſcertainin 
the qualification of the cm | 
ſioners. | 1 

An act for the further relief of 
debtors, with reſpect to the impri- 
ſonment of their perſons; and to 
oblige debtors who ſhall continue in 
execution in priſon beyond a cer- 
tain time, and for ſums not exceed- 


ing 
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ing what are mentioned in the act 


to make diſcovery of, and deliver 
_ oath, their eſtates for their cre- 


itors benefit. ä 
An act for augmenting and fixing 
the ſalaries of the lords of ſeſſion, 


lords commiſſioners of juſticiary, and 


barons of exchequer, in that part of 
Great Britain called Scotland. 
An act for the further regulation of 


the trial of perſons accuſed of certain 


offences committed in the Eaſt In- 
dies; for the repealing ſo much of an 
act made in the 24th year of the reign 
of his preſent majeſty, intituled, 


An act for the better regulation 


and management of the affairs of the 
Eaſt India Company, and of the 
Britiih poſſeſſions in India, and eſ- 
tabliſking a court of judicature for 
the more ſpeedy and effectual trial of 
perſons accuſed of offences commit- 


ted in the Eaſt Indies ;” and for the 
more eaſy proof, in certain caſes, 


of deeds and writings executed in 
Great Britain or India. 

An act for appointing commiſ- 
ſioners further to enquire into the 
fees, gratuities, perquiſites, and 
emoluments, which are or have been 
lately received in the ſeveral pub- 


lic offices therein mentioned, to ex- 
amine into any abuſes which may 


exiſt in the fame, and to report ſuch 
obſervations as ſhall occur to them 


ſor the better conducting and ma- 
naging the buſineſs tranſacted in the 


ſaid offices. : | 
An act for appointing and enabling 


commiſſioners further to examine, 


take, and ſtate, the public accounts 
of the kingdom. : 


and for other purpoſes. 


An act for appointing commi 
ſioners further to enquire into th 
loſſes and ſervices of all ſuch pe 
ſons who have ſuffered in the 
rights, properties, and poſſeſſion 
during the late unhappy diſſent 
in America, in conſequence of thei 
loyalty to his majeſty, and attach 
ment to the Britiſh goverament, 
An act for appointing commi 
ſioners to enquire into the loſſes e 
all ſuch perſons who have ſuffere 
in their properties in conſequenc 
of the ceſſion of the province 
Eaſt Florida to the king of Spain, 
An act to empower the Archbi 
ſhop of Canterbury, or the Archbj 
ſhop of York, for the time being 
to conſecrate to the office of biſho 
perſons being ſubje&s or citixe 
of cquntries out of his majeſty 
dominions. | 
An act for appointing commi 
ſioners to enquire into the ſtate and 
condition of the woods, foreſts, and 
land revenues, belonging to thi 
crown, and to ſell or alienate fee 
farm and other unimproveable rents 
An act for incorporating certai 
perſons therein named, by the nam 
and ſtyle of * The Britiſh Societ) 
for extending of the fiſheries, and 
improving the ſea coaſts of this King 
dom ;” and to enable them, whe 
incorporated, to ſubſcribe a joint 
ſtock, and therewith to purchaſe 
lands, and build thereon free towns 
villages, and fiſhing ſtations, in the 
highlands and iſlands in that part 
of Great Britain called Scotland 
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CHARA 


rafter + of Dr. Samuel Johnſon. 
Mrs. Piozzi's 


Extrafted from 
Anecdotes concerning him. 


T is uſual, I know not why, when 

a character is given, to begin 
with a deſcription of the perſon ; 
that which contained the ſoul of Mr. 
ſohnſon deſerves to be particularly 
leſeribed. His ſtature was remark- 
ably high, and his limbs exceeding- 
large: his ſtrength was more than 
ummon I believe, and his activity 
hd been greater I have heard than 
ich a form gave one reaſon to ex- 
ect: his features were ſtrongly 
marked, and his countenance parti- 
ulrly rugged ; though the original 
omplexion had certainly been fair, 
i circumſtance ſomewhat unuſual : 
bs ſight was near, and otherwiſe 
perfect; yet his eyes, though of 
light grey colour, were ſo wild, ſo 


percing, and at times ſo fierce, that 


fur was I believe the firſt emotion 
n the hearts of all his beholders. 
Hs mind was ſo comprehenſive, that 
o language but that he uſed could 
he expreſſed its contents; and ſo 
jnderous was his language, that 


{niments leſs lofty and leſs ſolid 


than his were, would have been en- 
eumbered, not adorned by it. 


Mr. Johnſon was not intentionally. 


lowever a pompous, converſer ; and 
tough he was accuſed of uſing big 
wrds as they are called, it was only 
Wien little ones would not expreſs 

meaning as clearly, or when per- 


. 


haps the elevation of the thought 
would have been diſgraced by a dreſs 
leſs ſuperb. He uſed to ſay, that 
the ſize of a man's underſtanding 
might * be juſtly meaſured by 
his mirth;“ and his own was never 
contemptible. He would laugh at a 
ſtroke of genuine humour, or ſudden 
ſally of odd abſurdity, as heartily 
and freely as I ever yer ſaw any man, 
and though the jeſt was often Tuch 
as few felt beſides himſelf, yet his 
laugh was irreſiſtible, and was ob- 
ſerved immediately to prodnce thar 
of the company, not merely from the 
notion that it was proper to laugh 
when he did, but purely out of want 
of power to forbear it, He was no 
eneiny to ſplendour of apparel or 
pomp of equipage—® Life (he 
would ſay) is barren enough ſurely 
with all her trappings ; let us there- 
fore be cautious how we ſtrip her.” 
In matters of till higher moment 
he once obſerved, when ſpeaking on 


Fe ſubject of ſudden innovation, — 
. He who plants a foreſt may doubt - 


leſs cur down a hedge; yet I could 
wiſh methinks that even he would” 
wait til] he ſees his young plants 
Wo 

With regard to common occur- 
rences, Mr. Johnſon had, when [I 
firſt knew him, looked on the ſtill- 
ſhifting ſcenes of life till he was 
weary ; for as a mind flow in its 
own nature, or unenlivened by in- 
formation, will contentedly read in 
the ſame book for twenty times per- 


f In our preceding volume there is a character of Dr. Johnſon, by Mr. Boſwell. 
The characters of eminent men become the more intereſting, from being delineated 


V ſuch difterent perſons as had the beſt opportunities of knowing them. 
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haps, the very act of reading it, be- 
ing more than half the buſineſs, and 
every period being at every reading 
better underſtood; while a mind 


more active or more ſkilful to com- 


prehend its meaning is made fin- 
cerely ſick at the ſecond peruſal ; fo 
a ſoul like his, acute to diſcern the 
* ruth, vigorous to embrace, and 
powerful to retain it, ſoon ſees 
enough of the world's dull proſpect, 
Which at firſt, like that of the ſea, 

* pleaſes by its extent, but ſoon, like 


that too, fatigues from its unifor- 


mity ; a calm and a ſtorm being the 
only variations that the nature of 
eſther will admit. 
Of Mr. Johnſon's erudition the 
world has been the judge, and we 
who produce each a ſcore of his ſay- 

ings, as proofs of that wit which in 

him was inexhauſtible, reſemble 
"travellers who having viſited Delhi 
_ or: Golconda, bring home each a 


. Handful of Oriental pearl to evince 


the riches of the Great Mogul. May 
the public condeſcend to accept my 
illeſtrung ſelection with patience at 
leaſt, remembering only that they are 
relics of him who was great on all 
occaſions, and, like a 42 in archi- 
tecture, you beheld him on each ſide, 
and his ſize ſtill appeared undimi- 
niſhed. 

As his purſe was ever open to 
alms-giving, ſo was his heart tender 
to thoſe who wanted relief, and his 
ſoul ſuſceptible of gratitude, and of 

every kind impreſſion: yet though 
he had refined his ſenſibility, he had 


not endangered his quiet, by en- 


couraging in himſelf a ſolicitude 
about trifles, which he treated with 
the contempt they deſerve. 
It was well enough known before 
- theſe ſheets were publiſhed, that Mr. 
Johnſon had a roughnefs in his man. 
net which ſubdued the faucy, and 
terriied the meek; this was, when 


— 


knew him, the prominent pan 


a character which few durſt ventu ( 
to approach ſo nearly; and wh * 
was for that reaſon in many reſpedi ! 
groſsly and frequently miſtaken, ai ii 
It was perhaps peculiar to him, tha 7 
the lofty confciouſneſs of his own fu # 
periority, which animated his Joo. 
and raiſed his voice in converſati WW 
caſt likewiſe an impenetrable vil} e 
over him when he ſaid nothing. H © 
talk therefore had commonly till 8 
complexion of arrogance, his ſilene i ' 
of ſuperciliouſneſs. He was how R 
ever ſeldom inclined to be file" be 
when any moral or literary queſti T 
was ſtarted : and it was on ſuch occa dr 
ſions, that, like the ſage in Raſſela er 
he ſpoke, and attention watched hi m 
lips; he reaſoned, and convidiodiſl tht 
eloſed his periods: if poetry v 10 
talked of, his quotations were u bis 
readieſt ; and had he not been em th! 
nent for more ſolid and brilliam i ed 
qualities, mankind would have unit ſea 
ed to extol his extraordinary mean 2! 
mory. His manner of repeating thc 
deferves to be deſcribed, though 1 
the ſame time it defeats all powell de 
of deſcription ; but whoever one Th 
heard him repeat an ode of Horace fro 
would be long before they coul of 
endure to hear it repeated by anc he 
: ther. ; N a the 
His equity in giving the chara me 
ter of living acquaintance ougi Par 
not undoubtedly to be omitted | ſel 
his own, whence partiality and pre fur 
judice were totally excluded, an Job 
truth alone preſided in his tongue: WI Siet 
ſteadineſs of conduct the more to mot 
commended, as no man had ſtrongeſi de 
Tikings or averſions. His veract oe 
was indeed, from the moſt trivi Tan 
to the moſt ſolemn occaſions, fir like 
even to ſeverity ; he ſcorned to e zn 
belliſh a ſtory with fictitious circumi mb 
ſtances, which (he uſed to ſay] 100 00 
off. from its real value. * Why 


(i 


victiot 


y v 
re th 


n em! 
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(keys Johnſon) ſnould be a ſpecimen 
of life and manners; but if the ſur- 
rounding circumſtances are falſe, as 
it is no more a repreſentation of 
reality, it is no longer worthy our 
For the reſt That beneficence 
which during. his life. increaſed. the 
comforts of ſo many, may after his 
death, he perhaps ungratefully for- 
gotten; but that piety which die- 
tated the ſerious papers in the 
Rambler, will be for ever remem- 
bered ; for ever, I think, revered. 
That ample repoſitory of religious 
truth, moral wiſdom, and acturate 
fiticiſm, "breathes indeed the ge- 
mine emanations of its great au- 
thor's mind, expreſſed too in a ſtyle 
f natural to hitn, and fo much like 
his common mode of converſing, 
that I was myſelf but little aftonith- 
ed when he told me, that he had 
ſcarcely read over one of thoſe ini- 
mitable eſſays before they went to 
the preſs: | „ 17 * 
I will add one or two peculiari- 
ties more, before I lay down my pen. 
Though at an immeaſurable diſtance 
from: content in the contemplation 
of his own uncouth form and figure, 
he did not like another man much 
the leſs for being a coxcomb. I 
mentioned two friends who were 
particularly fond of looking at them- 
ſelves in a glaſs—** They do not 
ſurpriſe me at all by ſo doing (ſaid 
Johnſon) : they ſee, reflected in that 
glas, men who have riſen from al- 
moſt the loweſt ſituations in life; 
me to enormous riches; the other 
0 every thing this world can give 
rank, fame, and fortune. They ſee 
likewiſe, men who have merited their 
idvancement by the exertion and 
mprovement of thoſe talents which 
had given them; and I ſee not 
Why they thould avoid the mirror,” 


{ 
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The other ſingulatity I promiſed 
to record, is this. That though a 
man of obſcure birth himſelf, his 
partiality to people of family was 
viſible on every occaſion ; his zeal 


for ſubordination warm even to bt. | 


gotry ; his hatred to innovation, and 
reverence for the old feudal times. 
apparent, whenever any poſſible if 
manner of ſhewing them oceurred. 
I have ſpoken of his piety, his cha- 
rity, and his truth, the enlargement 
of his heart, and the delioacy of bits 
ſentiments; and when I ſearch for 
ſhadow to my portrait, none can 
find but what was: fortned by pride, 
differently modified as different oc 
caſions ſnewed it; yet never was 
pride ſo purified as Johnſon's, at once 
from meanneſs and from vanity. 
The mind of this man was indeed 
expanded beyond the common limits 
of human nature, and ſtored with 
ſuch variety of knowledge, that I 
uſed to think it reſembled 2 royal 
pleaſure- ground, where every plant 
of every name and nation, flouriſh+ 
ed in the full perfection of their 
powers, and where, though loſty 
woods and falling cataraQs firſt 
caught the eye, and fixed the earli- 
eſt attention of beholders, yet inet» 
ther the trim parterre nor the-pleaſ 
ing ſhrubbery, nor even the anti- 
quired ever-greens, were denied a 
place in ſome nt corner of the happy 
valley: „ „ f e 
947 "+ i v8» 
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ort account of the finn and chit 
rater of Peter the Second, Empefor 


of Ruflia, and of His ſiſter the Nm. 


ceſs Nethalin From "Mrs. \Vigot's 
additional ' letters | from Ruſſia, 
written in that Emperor's reign, © 

; i 10 aged Dar ,oN 


9 E appeared ral lof his age, bas 
light-brown hair, blue eyes, 
3333 
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rather a handſome face, and I fancy 
u fine complexion z but tanned like 
+ mulatto. He. has a very grave 
look 3 if I were not ſpeaking of a 
monarch, I ſhould ſay, a ſurly one; ſo 
much ſo, that even-the bloom of 
youth loſes its pleaſingneſs by it. He 
th they ſay, very reſerved, and does 
nat chuſe ro make himſelf maſter of 
any language but his own. - He was 

doatingly fond of his fiſter , and ſhe 
could perſuade him to almoſt any 
thing. One anecdote, I think, I 
"te th ſure, 'is true. One of his 
„Valet de chambres, a Frenchman, 
was cutting the princeſs's hair, and 
ſhe talking to him in French, when 
the emperor came into her apart- 
ment, and ſaid, Sifter, why do 


„ to him? he ſpeaks 


She anſwered, © Thar is the very 
reaſon, brother, why I do it; for 


would it not be ſhameful, that he, 


bo has ſo , ſew helps, ſhould learn 
our better than we learn 
his who have helps to it?“ He pat- 
tet her cheek, and kiſſed her, and 
faid, Iwill apply for the furure ;” 
and to the man, Do you always 
ſpeak French to me when you are 
about me.” This princeſs promiſed 
fair ro have inherited her grandfa- 
ther's genius. 
made uſe of her influence over his 
apil to do, or prevent his doing, 
ary thing he liked or diſliked. The 
day ſhe died, the worthleſs youn 

favourite 5 that 1 
has unhappily taken à fancy to, 
finding Count Oſterman in the next 
room to that where her corpſe lay, 
with the greateſt grief painted in 
his face, with a ſneer ſaid to him, 
*© There lies your princeſs. Now 
go, and complain of me to her.” — 


Every worthy perſon agrees that the 


„ Ak «x 


"CR + Princeſs Nathalia. 


— 


— 


empire had the gredteſt loſs by her 


death, that it has had fince that of 
her grandfather, and no lovers of 
the country ſpeak of her without 
tears. She died of a conſumption, 


and behaved through a tedious ill- 


neſs like a heroine.” 1; 


Ruſſian than you do French.“ 


Count Ofterman 
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Character of the Mogul Enperor, 
Shaw Aulum, eldeft ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor to the famous Aulumgeer 
. 2-177 

This account is. taken from a tranſſa- 
tion of the memoirs, in the Perfic 


language, of. Eradut Khan, a.m- 


Bleman of Indoſtan, by Jonathan | 


Scott, Captain in the ſervice of the 
Eaſt India Company, and private 
Perſian Tranſlator to Govern 
Haſtings.—Eradut Khan was con- 
temporary with, and held high of- 


- fices under Aurengzebe, and under 


His ſons, and his memoirs are held as 
highly authentic in Hindoſtan. 

0 HAW AULUM was generous 

and merciful,” of a great ſoul 
tempered with affability, diſcerning 
of merit. He had ſeen: the ſtrict 
exerciſe of power during the reigns 
of his grandfather and father, and 
been uſed to authority himſelf for 
the laſt fifty years. Time received 
a new luſtre from his acceſſion, and 
all ranks of people obtained favours 


equal, if not ſuperior, to their me- 


rits; ſo that the public forgot 
the excellencies and great qua- 
lities of Aulumgeer, which be- 
came abſorbed in the bounties of 
his ſucceſſor. Some narrow-hearted 
perſons, however, out of ingratitude 
and envy, attributed his general li- 
berality to ill- placed extravagance 
and profuſion; but it is a fact, that 
the deſerving of every profeſſion, and 
worthy of all degrees, whether 
§ Prince Dolghorucki. 

among 


"Sa 


Te” 
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the noble or the ignoble, received an 


attention from the throne, which 


the eye of time prior to this had 
never ſeen, nor had ſuch been heard 


- of before by the ears of fame. His 
perſonal qualities and perfections, 


ſpeech is unequal to relate. His 
valour was ſuch, that he had re- 


among the learned or the eloquent, 
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ſhared in all his diverſions.” His 1 


court was magnificent to a degree 


beyond that of Shaw: Jehaun. Seven | 


teen prinees, - his ſons, grandſom, Wl 


and nephews, ſat generally round 7 
his throne, in the manner following: 
—On his right hand Jehaundaur 
Shaw, his eldeſt ſon, with his three 


ſons, his third ſon Ruffeh Ooſhawn ' Wl 


* ſolved on meeting Azim Shaw, with his three ſons, and Bedar Dil, 
fre: whoſe bravery was celebrated, in ſon to his nephew Bedar Bukht. On 
ſingle combat. His four ſons, poſ- his left, Mabummud Azeem Oo "WW 


Ma- be near his perſon, never giving the only ſurviving ſon of Azim Shaw, 
erfic himſelf a moment's ſuſpicion regard- ſat on the right hand of Azeem  W 
25 ing them, nor preventing their form- Ooſhawn, and a little to the right, 
than i ing connections with the prime no- ſomewhat advanced, the two ſons of 
" the bility z upon which ſubject I, the Mahummud Kaum Bukſh. Behind 
vale humbleſt of his ſla ves, once ventur - the royal princes on the right, ſtood 
nor ed to preſent him a petition of a the ſons of conquered ſovereigns, a 
con. cautionary nature, thinking it my of Secunder Adil Shaw of Beeja- 
z of- duty, as I had often done ſo to Au- pore, and Koottub Shaw, king of 
nder lumgeer. . To what I repreſented, Golconda; | alſo a vaſt croud of the 
d as he wrote a wiſe and juſt reply, nobility, from the rank of ſeven to 
which, by God's permiſijon, I will three thouſand, ſuch as were allows 
rous one time or other relate. He per- ed to be on the platform between 
ſoul mitted the ſons of thoſe princes, the ſilver rails. How can I mention 
ning WI. who had fallen in battle againſt him, every particular of the - ſplendid 
ri to appear at all times completely ſcene? On the f eeds, and other 
igns armed in his preſence. The infant feſtivals, his majeſty, with his. own 
and children he let remain unmoleſted hands, gave the bete] and perfumes 
for with their mothers, while thoſe ar- to all in his preſence, according to 
ved rived at manhood daily accompanied their ranks. His gifts of (jewels, 
and him in the chace, unguarded, and dreſſes, and other favours, were 
wt 1 Anglics, of high deſcent. | | #2 5-8 
t The: Mahumniedans have two grand eeds or Holidays, one at the concluſion 
got of the ramzaun, and the other on the anniverſary of the day on which Abraham 
a- tonſented to ſacrifice his fon, On theſe days, tents are pitched about a mile diſ- 
be- tant from the city, to which the emperor goes in great ſtate to pray, and on his 
of return receives preſents from his ameers, on whom he confers honorary dreſſes 
ted according to rank. The ſame ceremony is obſerved in every town, by the govere 
nor, At the laſt eede, after prayers, a camel is ſacrificed, and a ſmall part of ir 
ude drefſed, and eaten on the ſpot by the emperor and his attendants. The cavalcades 
li- which I chanced to attend on each of theſe days, at Luenow and Banaris, were very 
nce brilliant, and ſerved to give an idea of the aſtoniſhing ſplendor which muſt have 
hat graced theſe in the flouriſhing times of the empire. It is probable Mr, Zoffani- may 
ind offer the public a view of the proceſſion at Lucnow, on the firit eed in 1784, as he | 
her was preſent, and took a ſketch of it. 
truly 


ſeſſed of great power and conſider- 
able force, he ſuffered conſtantly to 


ſhawn with his two ſons; and Jehaun 
Shaw with his ſon. F Ali Tibbar, 


1 


dveſſd pla in and humbly, like a re- 
ligiaus, and daih, without fail, 
wih, many in company. 


Frequenely on holidays and Fridays, 


when tratelling, he would read the 
payers. himſelf, in the 


grand tent 


ot audience, and repeat portions of 


the Koraun With 2: — and ſweet- 


neſs. which captivated the moſt elo- ' 
He never miſled 
the de vorions of the latter part of 


quent Arabians. 


the-miplit, and frequently employed 


the while in prayer. 
pare of che evening, 
rally an 


In the early 
he had 


gene- 
an aſſembly of the religious, 


or learned men... He himſelf related 
* traditions: in the number of which ; 


he excelled,! as well as in a know 


ledge af the holy laws. He had 


2 different opinions of 


all. ſects, read the works of all free - 
tfün bers, and was well acquainted | 
with the hypotheſes of each. On 


this account, ſome over ſtrict de- 


votees accuſed him af heterodoxy 


in his religious opinions, 


through? 


mere envy of his fhperior abilities. 


beard moſt» of his tenets, and la- 
mented the inſolence of Ile vain: 


critics; for it was as clear as the 

Tun, bow juſt and orthodox he was 
inc his opinions on religious points. 
By how can 1 enumerate all his 
perſectiops ! It would all volumes 
to recite but a ſmall part.“ 


* - 
* % *> LC . . 


—— — 


0 Aae of the i” four fans .0 f Shaw: 
„Aulum. From the fame Work. 
B23 O 2 ad Dien Jebaundaur 


Sbaw, the eldeſt, was a 
5. man, devoted to pleaſure, 


_ 


fairs, 
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reiz royal. When in private, he 


who gave bimfelf no trouble about 
ſtate affairs, or to gain the attach- 
ment of any of the nobility, as will 


; be ſeen when 1 come to relate his 


Areem Ooſhawn, the ſecdnd fon, 
was a' ſtateſman of winning man- 
ners. Aulumgeer had always pur- 
ſued the policy of encouraging his 
grandſons, and employing them in 
public affairs ;- for, as his fons were 
ambitious, of great power, and at 
the head of armies,” he thus x 
dently eontronled them, by f oh 
ſing to them enemies in their own 
families, as Redar Bukht to Azim 
Shaw, and Azeem Oofhawn to Shaw 
Aulum To the latter he had given 

the advatitageous governinent 1 55 che 
three provinees of Bengal, Bahar, 


and Oriſſa, from whence be bad 


now come with a rich treaſure, and 


conſide rable army; and thougb in 


the late battle he had performed 
reat ſervice, 'yet he was ſufpected 

' bis father, and dreaded as a ri- 
val: 


be oſcteſs prolixity. 


companion and favourite of his fa- 
ther, was a prince of quick parts, 
a great proficient in religious tearn- 
ing, a fine writer, and of much 
knowledge in the law, bur at the 
ſame time addicted to pleafure, par- 
ticularly fond of muſic, and the 


. pomp of courtly ſhew. He paid do 


attention to public affairs, or even 
thoſe of his own houſhold. 95 

$ Khojeſteh Akhter Jehaun Shaw 
had the greateſt ſhare of all the 
princes in the management of at- 
before his father's accetlion 
ro the throne ; after which, the 


Anecdotes and maxims of the prophet, 
I Anglice, Reſpecter of the faith. 
$ Angiice, Of high rank. | 


Jof happy mar, 


king of the world. 


whole 


but to relate the cauſes would 
1 Ruffeh Oohhawn, ibs private 


* 


abole | afinleiirncion of the empire 
ms long influenced by him. He 


a hd the cloſeſt friendſhip and con- 
his region with Monauim Chan, who, 
by his intereſt, was appointed vi- 
, ner. 5 | | 
n- 2 f a | 
Ka The following is the account given 0 
ws | 2 and f 12 
= haundaur Shaw, after hie became 


re Emperor. 


at 

t- « BE it known to thoſe of enlight- 
if ned underftandings, and to the 
'n xquainted with the uſages of the 
yorld, that if, in the relation of the 
fairs of my liege and hereditary 
brd, the emperor Moiz ad Dien 
{haundaur Shaw, ſome obſerva- 
tons and expreſſions ſhould eſcape 
ny pen, contrary to refpe&, and 
de examples of the hiſtoriographers 
i princes, they will not proceed 
fom diſaffection or a prejudiced 


<= ee” d.3. EY. S 


*. 


from the pen of a ſervant, and God 
forgive me! but by them I mean 
o diſaffection to his perſon, or diſ- 
eſpe to the family of Timur; no 


e 


rent of my own ſpleen ; no view to 


latter a ſucceſſor, by diſparaging 
bis rival, nor malicious abuſe for 
the negle& or diſappointment I may 
tave ſuffered during this reign. I 
lrear by God, and God is a * 
vitnefſer of oaths, that I loved him 
» my ſovereign ; but, as it was 
neumbent on me to record the ac- 


tons of the reigning, prince, good 


er bad, wiſe or fooliſh, in public 
nd private, if they were, without 
ne exception, all unworthy, what 
en J fay, as a faithful writer ? — 


t The two chief . were the ſons of Ali, by the daughter of Mahum- 
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mind, I know they are improper 


totally ignorant of the arts of 2 


Let it be remembered, that I was 
nouriſhed for fifty years under the 
benignant ſhadow of the great and 
1 Aulumgeer. How 


ſad the alteration I now beheld ! 


Of this man, this wretched idiot, 
oppoſite ro him in every quality, 
ſucceeding to the very ſame empire, 
fitting on the very {ame throne, and 


the actions he did, what can ( ſay, 
or in what terms paint the diſgraces 


they ſuffered by his accefiion ?—f 


had beheld upon the throne, an em- 


peror. Warmth of "Expreſſion ope- 
rates in advice: the friends to the 


+imaums, from the ardor of their 


loyalty to the houſe of Ali, height- 
ened their ſtyle, and repreſented 
with all the eloquence of zeal (for 
which they have been ever praiſed 
by good men) that the "oppreſſed 
might draw the ſword againſt ' a 
worthleſs tyrant, But I only mean 
a warning to the family of Timur ; 
for the head of which, let his cha- 
rater be what it may, if I heſitate 
to ſacrifice my life, may I be num» 


bered . with traitors, and abhorred 


by my friends ! nn 
When Jehaundaur Shaw, by the 
intrigues and ſupport of the ameer 
al amra Zoolfeccar Khan, had tri- 
umphed over his three brothers, and 
aſcended the throne of empire with⸗ 
out the fear or dread of a competi- 


tor, all the cuſtoms of time were 


changed. He was in himſelf a weak 
man, effeminately 
perſon, fond of eaſe, indolent, and 


vernment. He had alſo blemiſhes 


and low vices unworthy of royalty, 


and unknown among his il uſtriouß 


mud, and were put to death by the caliph Maweeah, one by poiſon, and che 
her in battle, with all their children except one, from whom deſcended the 


"ther ten Imaums 
bummedan s. 


„ and the race of Syeds, 10 highly reſpected among the Ma- 


_ anceſtors. 


careful of his 


TEL 
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anceſtors. He made the vaſt em- 
pire of Hindoſtan an offering to the 
fooliſh whims of a public courtezan, 


- which tortured the minds of worthy 


ſubjeQs loyal to his family. The 
relations, friends and minions of 


the miſtreſs, uſurped abſolute au- 


thority in the ſtate; and high offi- 
ces, great titles, and unreaſonable 
- grants from the Imperial domains, 
were ſhowered profuſely on beg- 
garly muſicians, *Two corores of 
rupees annually were ſettled for the 
houſhold expences of the miſtreſs 
only, excluſive of her -cleaths and 
jewels, The- emperor. frequently 
rode with'her in a chariot through 
the markets, where they purchaſed, 
agreeable to whim, ſometimes jew- 
els, gold, ſilks, and fine. linen; at 


exalted to the ..emperor's favour, 


_ 


7 9 34. 


+ Zohera, keeper of a -green-ſtal| 
one of La] Koor's particular friends, 
was promoted to.a high rank, with 
a ſuitable jaghire, and her relations 


which they uſed to promote the in- 
tereſt of the courtiers, for large 
bribes: nor did the nobility decling 
their patronage, but forgetting their 
honour, and ſacrificing decency to 
the preſent advantage, eagerly 
flocked ro pay adoration to the 
royal idols, whoſe. gates were mare 
crowded with equipages in general 
than thoſe of the Imperial palace, 
ſo that to paſs; through the ſtreet 
where they reſided was 2 matter df 
difficulty, by reaſon of the throng, 
To do them juſtice, many of them 
had generous minds, and performed 


various good actions in the uſe of 


others, greens, fruits, and the moſt 
their influence at court. The ridi. 


trifling. articles. A woman named 
rin en 6 ENT 
About two millions ſterling, = Rags » 322. A 
* The: cetebrated Nizam al Mulluk, who at this time lived a very reti:ed 
life at Dheily, was one day paſſing in a pallekee, with only a ſew attendants, 
when, in a natrow ftreet, he was met by Zohera, who was riding on an ele- 
phant, with 2 great train of ſervants. The nizam endeavoured to get out of the 
way; but, notwithſtanding this, Zohera's ſervants were inſolent to his attend- 
ants, and, as ſhe paſſed by, the exclaimed, © Are you the ſon of the blind 
man? This - enraged the nizam, who commanded his people to pull her fron 
her elephant; which they did, with rudeneſs, She complained to the miſtreſs, 
who prevailed on the weak Jehaundaur te take notice of it, and command Zool. 
feccar Khan to-puniſh the.nizam, The nizam had ſuſpected this to happen, and 
had informed the miniſter of the affair. When Jehaundaur, Shaw ſpoke to him 
he was aniwered, that to puniſh the nizam for having corrected an inſolent up- 
art, would enrage all the nobility, who would conſider the honour of the order 
as hurt by any affront to the nizam. Jehaundaur, upon this, did not enforce 
his commands, 15 $2705: IE SITE 
Upon Jehaundaur Shaw's promoting one of his miſtreſs's relations, a mnſji- 
cian, to a high rank, Zoolfeccar Khan,  ameer al amra, out of ſneer, demanded 
of the new-made lord, as a fee for, putting his ſeal of office to the patent, one 
thouſand ſmall tabors. The muſician complained to Lall Koor, his patroneſs, 
of the indignity offered him: and ſhe told the emperor, infiſting that he ſhould 
' reprimand the ameer al amra, ſehaundaur Shaw accordingly reproached the 
- miniſter, who ironically replied, that, as muſic was the beſt recommendation 
with his majeſty for promotion, he had aſked the tabors to deliver out to perſons 
of family, that they might, by pradiifing upon them, qualify themſelves for high 
office, and ſucceed as well as their inferiors, the muſicians, Jehaundaur $haw 
Felt the force of the ſatire, and, being afraid of his miniſter, withdrew the 


patent. 


: . | eulous 


* 
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bons jaunts of the emperor and only by a ſingle cloth, in the foun- 


9 


s miſtreſs at laſt grew to ſuch a 
yeh, that on a certain night after , 
hendiog the day in debauchery, and 
akting different gardens near the day 
cry, in company with Zohera the own blood! 


tain of the Lamp of Dhely, in 
hopes that this ceremony would pro- 
more pregnancy. Happy was the 
in which he was bathed in his 
The miſtreſs had the 


arge Wſſherd- woman, they retired to the inſolence to abuſe the princeſs 
cling houſe of one of her acquaintance $Zebe al. Niſſa, daughter of the 
heir rbo ſold ſpirits, with which they empe or Aulumgeer, and aunt to 
7 to n became intoxicated. After re- Jehaundaur Shaw, with expreſſions 
rerly rarding the woman with a large ſo vile as were unbecoming the 
the un, and the grant of a village, meaneſt perſon. This princeſs had 


ong, Wmined fleeping in the chariot, and to ſhew attention towards her; but 
nem de driver, who had ſhared in the all was yain. However, he ſo far 
med ty of his royal maſter, without complied with her unreaſonable en- 
e of azmining the machine, carried it treaties, that he left off viſiting the - 
ridi. e the tables. The officers of the princeſs, and declined going to an 
K glace, after waiting till near morn- entertainment ſhe had prepared for 
ne for his arrival, on fmding that him, without inviting Lall Koor. 
tied lde miſtreſs had entered her apart- How ſhall I relate all his follies? 
3 ments without the emperor, were The above-mentioned are ſufficient. 
f the red for his ſafery, and fent to to ſhew the ſad changes of affairs, 
end · ber to enquire concerning his ſitu- public and private. His other in- 
blind on. She defired them immedi- decencies are too unworthy of re- 
1 ately to examine the coach, where cord to relate.“ T9 
wool! ey found the wretched prince faſt 
and deep in the arms of Zohera, at | WP; 3 3 
bim tte diſtance of nearly two miles Hiſtory, and Character of Lord Dig- ® 
op- {Whom the palace, This ſcandalous ' by, by the Earl of Clarendon, 
— went afford ed matter of offence to from the Supplement to the third an- 
ul good ſubjects, but of mirth and lume of his State Papers. 
auff. lughter ro the weak Jehaundaur W | | 
nded {WH ud his abandoned favourites. He [The following Hiftory and Account f 
ono Wiſer this ſtill more expoſed his vi- * /o remarkable a Charatter as the 
— ce io the public, often, as he paſſed Lord Digby, and written by the 
| 7 | $78 4 FY St 
the WY tough the ſtreets, | ſeizing the Earl of Clarendon, is of ſo very 
tion es and daughters of the lower intereſting a nature, as to make it 
ſons radeſmen, Once a week, accord- impoſfuble for us, ndtwithNlanding 
bigh ug to the vulgar ſuperſtition, he its length, 10 abridge or curtail any 
© hed with Lal! Koor, concealed part of it, without depriving our 
lous + A celebrated fakeer ſo entitled. 


they returned in a drunken plight 
p the palace, and all three fell 
lep on the road. On their arri- 


nl, Lal Koor was taken out by 


her women; but the emperor re- 


neglected to pay compliments to 


her, which ſhe received from other 
ladies of rank, and Lall Koor, en- 
raged at this, teaſed the emperor 
to reprove his aunt, and oblige her 


$ Anglice, Ornament of the ſex. 


Rear 
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than he did ever after. When by 


ANN 


of Knowledge and Amuſement.] 


II E was of a very extraordinary 


compoſition by nature, and 
if he had not from thence had ſome 


infirmities very prevalent over him, 


the advantages he had in his educa- 
tion muſt have rendered him a per- 


ſon of rare perfection; and in truth, 
| rare parts he was, He 
was born in Spain, in the' early 
growth of his father's preainefs, 


a perſon of 


who failed for many years with a 
full gale of ſucceſs, till he was 
to a great height both' in title and 
fortune. 
ceived all the benefits of all ſorts, 


which a liberal ſupport, and a well 


ordered education could bring to 
him ; and though he made a journey 


or two into his own country, yet his 


whole breeding upon the matter was 
un Spain, till he was thirteen years 
of age ; ſo that that language might 
very well be called his own, and, no 
Spaniard” ſpoke it more naturally 


the all-difpoſing power of the Duke 


of Buckingham, his father was not 


anly removed from court, but com- 
itted to the Tower, he was ſent 


um 
With a petition to the houfe of com- 


mons on his father's behalf, which 
he delivered at the bar, with a ſhort 


. Tpeech of his own ; which being de- 


Iivered with confidence, by a youth 


. very young, of delicate features, 


4 


and a very graceful perſon, made a 


good impreſſion on that body, and 
' cauſed him to be looked upon as a 


young man of great expectation; 
but the ſame cloud of prejudice and 


disfavour till covering his father, 


though he had his liberty, the whole 
family retired into the country. 
His father grew rich, and was, eſ- 


| tegined as a very wile man, who 


wn. 


In which time his ſon re- 


& 


had failed very proſperouſly, an 
made a great voyage whillt the 
wind was with him, and when i 
raged againſt him in terrible ſtorm 
and tempeſts preferved himfelf un 
hurt, and reſted in greater ſecuriy 
than his enemies; and, it may be, 
his 'reputation and eſteem was the 
greater for having no favourable ef. 
pect from the court. In this calm 
the young gentleman was ſent to the 
univerſity of Oxford, being excel. 
lently prepared by his youthful ſtu- 
dies for that approach ; and from 
thence, after ſome years ſpent with 
notable ſucceſs in all kind of leat - 
ing, he went into France, in the 
language whereof he was well verſed, 
and had been carefully inſtructed; 
and, after ſome time ſpent there, in 
a condition liberally Tang for 
any virtuous improvement of him- 
ſelf, but not for riot or impert- 
nence, he returned again to his 
country, and his father's houſe, the 
moſt accompliſhed perſon that that 
nation, or it may be, that any other 
at that time could preſent to the 
world, to which the beauty, come- 
lineſs, and gracefulneſs of his per- 
ſon gave no ſmall luſtre. 

It was no ſmall advantage to him, 
that the misfortune of his ſather 


(though ſuch benefits are ſeldom 


grateful to thoſe who moſt enjoy 
the fruit of them) made his retreat 
and reſidence in the country abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, for he had ſeveral 
temptations and inclinations in bus 
nature, which, if he had lived in 
court, would have brought him 
ſooner into many difficulties which 
he was afterwards perplexed with, 
when he was better able ro ſtruggle 


with them; and there being no 


footing for him there, neceſſity made 
it his choice to live in the country 
in his father's houſe ; in which he 

ore : enjoyed, 


. a8 ; 
l 


- 


"oY 
* 


el, beſides the benefit of his 


7 rs information, a very liberal 
* xrfation with men of the beſt 
* y and parts (who frequently 


ned thither, as to a houſe where 


ne enough to intend his books, 


e be took wonderful delight, 
| of nude fo great progreſs, that he 
an franger to no part of learn- 
he and very ſubtle in the moſt cy- 
cel. nns of, philoſophy, and ex- 
u- eth verſed in the Latin and 


ed. couſin Sir Kenelm Digby a- 
el: be catholic religion, which 
ws would never afterwards take 
or bim to anfwer, when he grew 
TR IF berter opinion of it, or a 
ert. of bis own, than he was then 


ht to have; and left this exer- 


the eee EO ; 
thai and ſerious for his age, he 
her"! manifeſt that he was excel- 
j verſed in all polite learning, 


per- wits n Producea 
1 difcourfe of his of religion, 
bin, e *bſtroſer part of philoſophy, 
tber band commonly in the fame 
dom fomebody, who likewiſe 
need a copy of verſes in Latin, 
treat bel, or ſome facetious diſ- 
ibſo- e by letter or otherwiſe, upon 
reral ding ſome book, or lighter 
ae, wwfic by che ſame pen. 
d in” chis bleſſed retreat he lived, 
hin Feat abilities being communi- 
bich abroad folicitouſly enough, 
with, b1nfirmities unknown, but to 
ty, and as carefully concealed 
no en; nor was he heard of at 
nade . too loud, and a furious 
ntry % an amour, within the very 
Tg Whitehall, made him ys 
yed, 2 : 
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| found very good reception) and' 


K fathers, and rhoſe controver- 
n which their authority is ap- 
i by all the parties who contend. 
cel i this time he writ a diſcourſe 


night make him be thought too 


n alf the poers, Greek and La- 
ſo that when a man produced a 


| 
taken notice of, and for which (af- 
ter he had chaſtiſed, rather than 
fought with an inſolent, but faint 
adverſary, who was too much fa- 
voured / (he he was firſt committed 
to priſon, and afterwards very ſe- 
verely proſecuted, with circumſtan- 
ces not uſual to perſons of that qua- 
lity ; ſo that he was forced again 
to retire into the country, with ſo 


much more acrimony towards the 


court, as his own pm reckon- 
ing added to his father's accompt ; 
which increaſed more the ſtock of 
his reputation with thoſe who judg- 
ed of men's affections to their coun- 
try, by the diſaffection the court 
had for them, and the reciprocal 


diſefteem they had for it. 15 

When the diſorders of Scotland 
obliged the king to call a parlia- 
ment, he was, by the univerſat elec- 
tion of the populous county where 


he lived, choſen to ſerve as one of 


their knights, where his perſon, and 
his parts, and the fame and reputa- 
tion he had, made him quickly taken 
notice of; and the converſatiön he 
choſe and wedded himſelf to, a- 
mon thoſe who were refolved to 
find fault with every thing that was 
amiſs, and not to be content with 
any ordinary application of reme- 
dies, made it eaſily foreſeen what 
counſels he. meant to follow 3 bur 
that ſtage allowed ſo ſhort a'time 


for action, that no poſlible conelu- 


ſions could be made. But a few | 
months after, when the diſcontents 
of men were grown higher, and the 
reverence to the government much 
impaired, he being then returned 
again by the ſame people to ſerve 
in the ſame place; it was quickly 
diſcerned that he meant to make 


| himſelf as conſiderable as he could. 


if any thing was ſpoken againſt the 
government wore bluntly and rude- 


F 


. 
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Iy, he took. up the argument and. 
poliſhed it, making the edge more 
\ Tharp to wound than it way before, 
dreſſing the. general charge wich 
ſome lan .inftances,. which made 
the enormity more ſenſible, and his 
delivery, and. manner of ſpeaking, 
from ſo lovely a perſon, and a very 
lovely aſpe& he had, was ſo grace- 

ful (though not altogether without 

affectation) that it wonderfully re- 
cConciled him to his auditors. When 
any grievance in religion were 
touched upon, and the government 
of the church aſſaulted or reproach- 
ed, nb man improved the diſcourſe. 


with more bitterneſs and animoſity, 


ſpeaking of the things he would be 
thought to value, gravely, and, as 
it ſeemed, with piety and devotion ; 
and of the perſons againſt whom he 
found jt grateſul 10 inveigh, wittily, 
and gleaſantly, and ſcornfully ; ſo 
that that party, which had the moſt. 
miſchie vous intentions, in religion, . 
and againſt the church, believed 
t 1 — had gorte a champion to 


1 


e ln aan 
ro their ſtouteſt adverſary, even to 
the biſhops themſglves, The e 
eſt combination was, and which was 
Jeaft communicated, the deſign a- 
_ gainſt che Earl of Strafford; which 
was no ſooner entered upon, and 
Jome ſhort inſtances given of his 


exerciſe of a very exorbitant power 
in Ireland, than he entered into the 


argument, made-him the chief ay- 
thor of all that was grievous.in Eng- 
land, giving ſome 1 of words 
and expreſſions he had uſed in pri- 
vate converſation, of a very unpopu- 
lar nature, which he took upon him- 
ſelf to prove; which ſome very con- 
ſiderable actors in that tragedy did 
often proteſt afterwards was the 
principal inducement to their haſſy 
reſolution of charging that earl with 
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high treaſon. And from hence 


grew into ſo entire a confidencey 
the other cabal, which did nat u 
conſiſt of aboye ſeven or eight, 
he was immediately received 
the bowels, of their deſign, | 
made. on of thoſe who were truf 
to prepare ſuch a charge againſt 
Earl, | 1 55 might pre ger 
they had done well in accuſing hit 
and ſo he became quickly privy 
all their ſecrets, knew what ey 
particular man thought he kng 
and by what means they inten 
to know more, what proofs tl 
could for the preſent make, 
how they meant, to ſupport, and 
large thoſe truths, all their ant; 
artifices, which were neceſſary to 
communicated amongſt themſe]i 
and with thoſe lords who were jc 
eg with them, to make their cbn 
racy more practicable. In a wo 
the whole method they propoſed 
their, proceedings, and what tl 
moſt apprehended might obſ 


oht 


thoſe proceedings, was as cle 
underſtood by him, as by Mr. en t 
and Mr. Hambden themſelſ wk tk 


Having now got himſelf to the 
of the pinnacle, he began to |; 
about him, and take a full proſp 
of all that was to be ſeen ; and 
very poſũble, that the deſperate « 
ſigns of the perſons with whom 
had communicated, not anſwera 
to the reputation they had of 1! 
grity to the nation, the uningenu 
of their proceeding, and the 

arts they could give themſelues le 
to uſe, ro compaſs any thing t 
propoſed to do; as in tru ht 
method was, firſt to conſider . 


was neceſſary to be done for ſ nen co 
public end, and which might Wi conf 
{onably enough be wiſhed for tice | 
public end, and then to make WW much 0 


ſeruple of doing any thing 1 


6, 
pht probably bring the other to 


let it be of what nature it 
ud, and never ſo much concern 


ence v 
not th 


gt, 


ved ie honour or intereſt of any perfon 
gn, o they thought did not, or would 
re trui . favour their deſigns ; I ſay, poſ- 
gainlt Why this obſervation might make 
reſt i ne imprefiion upon him, who 
ing hi bout doubt had no wicked pur- 
privy Nies himſelf. Jet what would be 


nat e e cauſe or the temptation, reſolve 
E kng 
intend 
ofs ti 
ke, 4 
and 
arts 4 
ry to 
ſel; 
ere je 
con 


et up for himſelf upon that ſtock 
commodities, in the getting to- 
ber whereof there were ſo many 
int ſharers with him; and ſo he 
ud ways eahly enough (and his 
Ire was marvellouſly diſpoſed to 
lat dexterity) to inſinuate to the 
purt, that, if they gave him reaſons 
it, they might depend upon his 
wice, and that he would make it 
' uſeful ro them: and the ſtreights 
ey were in, and the benefit they 
ght receive from ſuch a prompt- 
bringing him ſuch a return 
im thence as he could wiſh, he 
ok the firſt occaſion (before he 
ms ſo much as ſuſpeQed) to give 
ls party cauſe to believe, that he 
deant not to venture himſelf in their 
As ſoon as there was an 
xalion, by the addreſs of a great 
umber of miniſters by way of pro- 
vlition, to reform many particulars 
ah in the doQrine and diſcipline 
(the church, he diſcovered his diſ- 
lie of thoſe deſigns, and the ſpirit 
lat produced them, very warmly ; 


Moin. 


gt ad becauſe it was well known that 
1 (8 many of thoſe miniſters had had fre- 


ent communication with him, and 
nen conſulted that very addreſs by 


Mice of it himſelf, and ſeemed 
ach offended that they had inſiſted 
on many particulars which he had 
allowed ; and ſo mentioned ſome 
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did, to ſteer another courſe, and 


is conſent and approbation, he took 
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particular expreſſions that had paſſed 
between them, and which offended 
more perſons than had been privy 
to the conferences, and looked like 
a diſcovery of future projections 
which were not yet ripe. In the 
public proſecution of the Earl of 
Strafford he continued ſtill in the 
ſame conjunction, and kept his poſt 
amongſt: thoſe who were to manage 
the evidence againſt him, buc with 
ſuch a temper (which could not be 
reaſonably excepted againſt) that 
manifeſted enough; that he. neither 
brought the ſpirit, nor would bring 
the teſtimony they expected from 
him, and as ſoon as the trial was 
over, and it was diſcerned that the 
houſe of peers would not take upon 
them the condemning the Earl, but 
that it would be neceſſary to paſs an 
act of Parliament to that purpoſe, 
the bill was no ſooner brought into 
the houſe of commons, but he ap- 
peared moſt violently againſt it, diſ- 
covered many particulars which had 
paſſed in their moſt private confe- 
rences, which he ſaid had firſt per- 
plexed him; and enlarged ſo pa- 
thetically upon the whole matter, 
and againſt the condemning of the 
Earl, that the whole party had ſo 
great a deteſtation of him, that tbeß 
had not leſs appetite to deſtroy him, 
than the Earl of Strafford. And 
this conteſt produced another diſco- 
very, that a very important paper, 
which had been produced and per- 
uſed in the cloſe committee, and 
upon which they principally | de- 
pended for making good their 
charge, had been taken away, and 
could never afterwards be found ; 
and it was. confidently alleged, thac 
at the time when that paper was laſt 
ſeen, and lay upon the table in Mr. 
Pym's chamber, there were only 
three perſons preſent, whereof he 
| was 
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was one. This produced an order 

in the houſe that every one of that 

cloſe committee, who were about 
eight, ſhould make a ſolemn pro- 

p teſtation in the houſe, that he nei- 
ther had that paper, nor knew what 
became of it. Which teſt he cheer- 

fully ſubmitted ' to, with the moſt 
ſolemn and bitter execrations that 

can be imagined, upon himſelf and 

his family, if he knew what was be- 
come of - that paper, or if, he had 
eiuer taken N away; notwithſtanding 
. © which, they Who were angry with 
' him did not believe him, and conſi- 
deently reported, that it was found 

' afterwards amongſt ſome papers of 
his which were taken in the houſe of 

his father in the war; which is not 
probable, ſince it may be preſumed 
that a man who had gotten it in 

ſuch a manner, would at leaſt, after 

ſuch an enquiry was made upon it, 

have caſt ir into the fire, though 
there was not then any ſuſpicion that 

. ſuch an action could ever have pro- 
duced it. yh ARG 

- However it was the inconveni- 


beloved, than any man I ever {ns 
and then would make the greꝛ 
haſte, to fall from that eſtimat 
into a gulph of prejudice and 6 
teſtation, which can be imagined 
which wrought the unuſual eff 
that he had ſcarce-a notable ene 
throughout. his life, with whom 
had not held a very great frien 
ſhip, or at leaſt profeſt ſuch an i 
elination to, which, in any ot 
man, would have amounted to 
friend{hip, and he bore both the « 
tremes very unconcernedly, imp 
ing the firſt: to his on virtue, at 
tranſcendant parts; and his dexter 
in managing them; and the latte 
to the unſteadineſs and incoaſtand 
of 'other men's humours, to the 
envy and jealouſy of his maſter f 
culties. "#4 15 ſoun 
He was now compelled to trau fror 
plant himſelf into the court, 9e op: 
the ſoil was neither ſo fruitful, nd 
the air ſo pleaſant as it had fo 
merly been; indeed, where a ni 
ping froſt had induced a marvello 
ſterility, and in this too his confi 


a. great pitch of eſteem and being 


ſharers in all that was to be ru 


| i 
ence of that diſcovery, produced by tution was ſo happy that he found wal 
the ſurreption of that paper, that it confolation for himfelf, and indul put 

produced many other notable diſco» triouſſy imputed that to his gener bra 
veries with it, which were all caſt firy and election, which other me eon 
upon his accompt, who was looked thought to be the effect of his her 
upon as a deſerter at leaſt, if not a ceſũty, and that he could grow ae 
betrayer of bis party; and ſo from where elſe, when he endeavoured 1 be 
as great an height of applauſe, and grow there. It was a very melan mi 
even adoration, which: he had at- choly ſeaſon there, where moſt ol 71 
tained to by Chriſtmas, before Eaſ- thoſe who had received the greate 
ter he was fallen to ſo low an eſteem obligations from their maſter, an 
with all that people, that they were moſt able to have done bing” 
thought no reproach equal to his ſervice, not only forſook him, bull mi 
demerit, and proſecuted. him ac- betrayed him; and in order to get bo 
cordingly with their utmoſt animo- ting credit with thoſe who ſuppretled di 
fiey and rage. The truth is, he had all other authority, they diſcover WM ot 
2 wonderful, and a very extraordi- all they knew which might advancqpz an 
nary facility throughout the whole the evil deſigns of the other, wil k 
couple of his life, to arrive ſooner to whom they reſolved to go thorouglt lh 


uud the other few who retained ſtill 
heir fidelity and their zeal, with 
ndignation enough to ſee the back- 
ſiding of their fellows, were yet ſo 
terrifed with the power of the 
other, and with the perfidiouſneſs 
that they ſaw every day practiſed, 


done in the moſt ſecret places of the 
court, even by the king or queen 
themſelves, but it was communicat- 
ed to thoſe who had no modeſty in the 
conſidering it, but impudently de- 
cared that they would remove all 


impuz berſons from the king and queen, 
ue, a whoſe very looks were not grateful to 
exteriſh them, of which they had already 
given many inſtances, So that they, 
who, I ſay, wanted not faith were 
> the yet without {kill to foreſee what they 
ſer | were to do,. and the king himſelf 
found his infelicity to be ſo mon- 
ſrous, that he knew not with whom 
tw adviſe, nor in truth whom to 
ul, nc truſt ; for they, who had no mind 
d fol e betray him, were betrayed them- 
2 {elves, and out of their truſting others, 
vella nade them acceſſary to the betray- 
4 ng him. In this conjuncture, the 
ound macity of ſuch a perſon could not 
indulſſh bur be very acceptable, who had a 
brain perpetually working, and a 
a conception and underſtanding deli- 
K berating and reſolving together, and 
* 2 courage ſo keen and fearleſs, that 
* "Wl fe was ready to execute the ſame. 
ny minute whatſoever was reſolved. 
fe cb F, 
_ di duos præterea tales Idza tuliſſet 
* n Terra viros + 
God only knows what might, or 
might not have reſulted from his 
bold temper ; when the party, that 
did all the miſchief, was made up 
of thoſe whoſe deſpair of being ſafe 
1 ay where elſe, and belief that the 


king would yield to any ihing that 


ſhould be conſidemly demanded, had 
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infomuch as nothing was ſaid or 
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thrown into that ſtronger fide, He 
could no longer a& upon the ſtage 
where he had ſo long flourtſhed, and 
where his mercurial temper was not 
grateful, even to thoſe to whom the 
violence and ill deſigns of the others 
was viſible, and equally odious ; fo 
that he was called up by writ to the 
houſe of peers, as fit to move in that 
ſphere, where he no ſyoner came 
than he gave freſh life and vigour to 
it, the real temper of that houſe re- 
taining a vigorous affection to the 
king, church, and government, and 
conſequently very inclined to fol- 
low his example, and to be ſwayed 
by his reaſon, who always delivered 
himſelf with notable advantage, and 
was now known to be truſted by the 
court, and ſo like to carry on their 
deſigns in the method preſcribed 
there, and where he was looked 
upon, not as having deſerted his 
principles or his party, but as a 
prudent diſcoverer of their exorbi- 
bitant deſigns contrary to the prin- 
ciples they owned, and had fo retir- 
ed himſelf from their dangerous con- 
verſation and loft their confidence, 
becauſe he would not part with his 
innocence. And truly, if the too 
great activity and reſtleſſneſs of his 
nature would have given him leave 
to have ſat ſtill, and expected, and 
made uſe of thoſe advantages, which 
the haſty and choleric humour of the 
houſe of commons was ready every 
day to preſent to them, and which 
temper was the utmoſt extent of 
courage the houſe of peers could be 
carried to, which did not yet ſuſpect 
the deſigns of the worſt men to be 
ſo monſtrous as they ſhortly after 


appeared to be, it is very probable, 
the wiſdom and temper of the one 


houſe, with the concurrence it would 


have found from the major part of 


the other, which was far from be- 
OE ing 


* 


16 
ing corrupted, would have prevent- 
ed thoſe calamities, which, under 


the ſpecious authority of the parlia- 
ment, were afterwards brought upon 


the kingdom. But bis nature was 


impatient of ſuch repoſe, and he al- 
ways embraced thoſe counfels which 
were boldeſt and moſt hazardous, 
which he thought would give a 
greater Juſtre to his wit and conduct. 
And this unhappy infirmity and va- 
nity made him always reſerved to 

. thoſe with whom he moſt intimately 
conſulted, and withont whoſe con- 
eurrence he pretended to reſolve no- 
. thing. Yer in any determination 
that was ever made between them, 
be always reſerved ſome ſuch im- 


portant particular to huufelf, which 


would in truth have changed the 
whole council, and have made them 
all proteſt againſt that which he re- 
ſolved to have done, as a matter 
mutually adjuſted between them; 
which he did not do out of jealouſy 
and diſtruſt of each other, or a con- 
tradiction of their opinions and judg- 
ment, which he was ſtill more ready 
to comply with, and was upon any 
debate the moſt eaſily perſuaded to 
depart from his own inclinations 
of any man | ever knew of ſuch a 
talent in underſtanding : but the 
other reſervation proceeded only, 
frſt, from an opinion that if he ſhould 
communicate it, it would find a ge- 
neral approbation (as he was very 
indulgent to bimſelf in believing 


that what appeared reaſon to him, 


wonld appear ſo to every body elfe) 


and then the reſerving it would keep 
ſomewhat. for credir and reputation 
for himſelf, which was unthought of 


by the reſt; and by this unlucky. 


temper in his nature, many deſpe- 
rate inconveniences fell out to the 
king and to himſelf, which would 
have confounded any other man in 
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himſelf, as well as with others. fo 


ſuch accidents were fo far from mak 7 
ing ſuch impreſſions upon him, thy * | 
he was the more ready to embrace 115 
a new enterprize, when the old mif . 
carried, and was the only man ne 
ever knew of ſuch incomparable | 
parts, that was never the wifer fo pen 
any experience or misfortune whict deli 
befel hiin; bur was as ready to tab dil 
the ſame meaſures, and purſue - bere 
fame expedients, often times to em What 
ploy the ſame perſons by which tha ui 
miſcarriage and thoſe misfortune erw: 
had befallen him, which proceededMion, 
from a notable ſagacity and conh-Wlr ft 
dence in himſelf, towards whom e v 
never could entertain the leait jea ums 
louſy. This inconvenient preſump at 
tion was the longer from being diere 
covered or taken notice of, excepi ber o 
by a few of his moſt intimate friendz veſu 
by the wonderful faculty he had of le 
diſſimulation, which was ſo profoundMinre, 
that he appeared the moſt offendedWive 
and enraged u hen he ſaw any thing laue 
done that was notoriouſly difliked, kate 
and bitterly inveighed againſt the ht 
authors of thoſe counſels which ff 
' himſelf alone had contrived, and te tom, 
the execution whereof no man elle ond 
was privy. So when he had pre + 
vailed with the king to cauſe the ſ cl 
members to be accuſed, and had ny 
undertaken to cauſe them to be com- mn 
mitted, when he found in the houſe OS 
of peers the general diſapprobation . 
and diſlike of ir, he ſtood himſelf up ove 
and ſpake againft ir, and whiſpered ſelf 
the lord Mandeville in the ear, that ac); 
the king would be undone if he did zem 
nor publicly diſcover thoſe who had | 
given him that counſel, and that he 1; a 
would immediately go to the court ne 
and diſpoſe him to it; when he ſeriou 
alone was the only man, who, with- exting 
out communicating it to any other, Vc 


had adviſed chat proſecution, _ 
988 | 8 
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lng to briag in ample teſtimony 
ind evidence againſt them; and all 
this in a ſeaſon when the king's af- 
firs were in ſo good a poſture, that 
there was no need of ſuch a deſpe- 
nte remedy, and when the heart of 
the country party was ſo near bro- 
ten, that they needed ſuch an ex- 

tent to keep up their credit and 
thility to do further miſchief, And 
therefore many ſober men deteſted 


that advice as the moſt viſible intro- 


luction to all the miſery that af- 
emwards befel the king and king- 
bm, Vet his great ſpirit was ſo 
ar from failing, that when he ſaw 
the whole city upon the matter in 
ums to defend them, knowing in 
what houſe they were together, he 
ofered the king, with a ſelect num- 
ter of a dozen gentlemen, who, he 


reſumed would ftick to him, to 
ſeize upon their perſons, dead or 
live, and without doubt he would 
hve done it, which muſt likewiſe 
have had a wonderful effect. But 
that counſel being rejected, and find- 
ig his credit abated in all places, he 
tanſported himſelf out of the king- 
dom, and was ſhortly after, by a 
wonderful retaliation of providence, + 
ad in the fame method of contempt, 
zich he had cauſed to be — 
wwards the other, (by publiſhing a 
proclamation to reſtrain them from 
ping out of the kingdom, when he 
hey they were together in London, 
ad environed with a ſtrength and 
pwer enough to drive the king h im- 
kf from Whitehall, as they ſhortly 
did) accuſed of high treaſon, upon 
de moſt ſlight and trivial ſuggeſtions, 
ud a proclamation iſſued out for 
lis apprehenſion ; all which would 
Ine brought another man to make 
krious refſections upon himſelf, and 
Minguiſhed that inordinate heat of. 


Vor, XXVII. 
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brain and fancy, which had ſo often 
tranſported him to unreaſonable and 
unproſperous reſolutions. But all 
this nothing allayed that flame, or 
extinguiſhed that fire in him, but 
as ſoon as the war broke out, or 
rather, as ſoon as there was any ap- 
pearance of it, he re- tranſported 
himſelf again into England, raiſed a 
regiment. of hyrſc, and charged in 
the head of it at the battle of Edge- 
hill with as much courage as any 
man, and afterwards marched with 
prince Rupert towards the north; 
and in the way, finding the cloſe in 
the city of Litchfield garriſoned by 
the rebels, and fecured by a ſtrong 
old wall and a moat, and the prince 
reſolving to reduce it, he counted his 
foot to ſtorm it, which being beaten 
off, and indeed nor being — 
in number to make ſuch a general 
aſſault as was neceſſary, the other, 
to encourage the officers of the 
horſe to make an attempt in ano- 
ther place, offered himſelf to go at 
the head of them, and ſo led them 
through the mote to another part of 
the wall which was thought to be 
weaker; by means whereof, and the 
garriſon within being divided into 
— quarters, the foot entered 
the place, and made themſelves 
maſters of it with great difficulty, 
and with great loſs, and very many 
of the horſe officers who entered by 
the mote were killed, and the reit 


beaten off, himfelf being in the mud 


to the middle, and ſliot through the 
thigh with a muſque: bullet, was 
wonderfully brought off, and after- 


wards recovered his wounds; but 


not finding that reſpect from the 
rince Which he had promiſed him- 
ſelf, he gave up his regin.ent of 
horſe, and retired to the court, 
where he was ſure to find good 
countenarc2, | 


\ 
Though 


Though he had thus diſcharged 
himſelf from any command in the 
army, he was ways ready to en- 
gage himſelf as a volunteer with it 
upon any brifk adventure; ſo he was, 
after the relief of Glouceſter, in the 
purſuit of the earl of Eſſex's army, 
and was in the firft engagement at 
Abourne, where he was hurt, and 
had all the powder of a piſtol ſhor 
in his face, by which it was thought 
he had loft both his eyes, the bullet 
dropping or paſſing by; and the 
lord Falkland being the next day 
killed ar Newberry, he was ſhortly 
after made ſecretary of ſtate, and 
betook himſelf to the diſcharge of 
it with great intentneſs of mind, and 
induſtry enough, - and continued in 
that employment many years; in all 
which time he ran many adventures, 
and frequently found hunſelf at a loſs 
'when he believed he had atrained his 
int, and at laſt found the greateſt 
rt of the officers of the army ſo im- 


placably irreconciled towards him, 


that he was again forced to retire 
from his majeſty" ſervice with his 
full approbation and conſent, who in 
truth could not but. find him at 
leaſt very unfortunate. And by de- 
. grees, aſter ſeveral very briſk at- 
tempts of ſeveral kinds, in which 
he ſhewed as much reſolution and 
dexterity as could be expected from 
2 man of great wit and unqueſlion- 
able courage, he was forced to 
tranſport himſelf into Ireland, about 
the time that the prince of Wales 
(after ſo great ſnccefles of the rebels, 
and the king's armies being upon 
the matter totally defeated) by his 
father's command to tranſport him- 
ſelf out of England, took his firſt 
refuge in the iſle of Scilly, from 
whence he might naturally ſend to 


and receive intelligence from lre- 


land. | | 
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Row variety of misfortune nere 


imaginable by the perfidiouſneſs o 


with the marquis of Ormond, tht 
king's lieutenant for that kingdom 


It hath been obſerved before, th, 
the perſon of whom we diſcourſ 
had ſo rare a compoſition by natur 
and by art, for nature alone coul 
never have reached to it, that he va 
ſo far from ever being diſinayed(an 


eſel any man) upon any misfor 
tune, that he quickly recolleQ, 
himſelf io victoriouſly, that he di 
really believe his condition improved 
by that ill accident, and that b. 
had an opportunity thereby to gi 
a new ſtock of reputation and hc 
nour ; and fo, he no ſooner founi 
himſelf in Ireland (when that king 
dom was in the greateſt diſtractio 


the Iriſh, who having made a peac 


and within a few days renounce 
and broke it again) but he believec 
he was upon a ſtage where he ſhould 
act wonders, and unite all the di 
vided affections, and all the diſtin 
intereſts, and make them all ſubſer 
vient to the king. The quarrel wa 
religion, which had tranſported bot! 


parties to the utmoſt outrages o bei 
blood and animoſity, which can re bor 
ſult from that unhappy ſpring ; an per: 
though the ſoberer part of the u der 
tion did really and conſcientiouſii bim 
defire to return to their allegiance fan 
and had thereupon prevailed ſo ff bel 
with their general council, that they ig 
had conſented to à peace, as is (ail fery 
before, and which was according Abe 
publiſhed ; yet the malignant parti "ve 
was ſo much ſuperior and prevalenrl ben 
that within few days they cancelleꝗ the 
all that was done, impriſoned th brd 
principal perſons who had contri_hf | r: 
buted to that peace, and put th mea 
managery of their whole affairs int fnd 
the hands of men of another tempeſ a 
10n Wit 


and committed the whole nat 
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and as much of the kingdom as 


they could diſpoſe of, to the entire 
rotection and diſpoſal of the pope, 
in the perſon of his nuncio, Rinuc- 
cini, whom he had lately ſent thither, 
with a very large ſupply of arms 
and ammunition, to interrupt their 
ſubmiſſion to the king. He was a 
man of a haughty and phantaſtical 
humour and nature, with a perplex- 
ed underſtanding ; all his faculties 
being diſpoſed principally to make 
eaſy things hard, and to create 
intricacies out of the moſt clear and 
manifeſt conſultations. This was 
the condition and poſture that Ire- 
land was in when this gentleman 
arrived there, the whole kingdom 
being ſo near reduced to the obe- 
dience of the nuncio, that he ſeemed 
to have nothing to do, but to ſhut 
up the lord lieutenant in Dublin, 
till he could by a cloſer ſiege like- 
wife ſubdue that capital city, and 
in order thereunto, he was drawing 
together an army from all the quar- 
tets of the kingdom. This was now a 
ſcene fit for the other's activity, and 
being received very kindly by the 
lord lieutenant, out of reſpect to his 
perſon, and the character he had un- 
der the king, he quickly took upon 


bim to ſay any thing in the king's 
tame, which the lord lieutenant 


believed (for he was ſteered by him) 
might contribute to his majeſty's 
ſervice in a time of ſo great jealouſy. 
About the ſame time an expreſs ar- 
nved from Scilly, who was ſent 
thence to the lord lieutenant from 
the prince of Wales, to inform his 
brdſhip, that his highneſs was new- 
ly retired to that ifland, where he 
neant to reſide as long as he ſhould 
nd ir convenient; and becauſe the 


land was poor, and unfurniſhed 


vith men, his highneſs withed that 
ie mght have a hundred men ſent 
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him, with good offizers for a guard to 
his perſon ; having ſent at the ſame 
time to his royal mother the queen, 
who was then at Paris, to procure”. 


him money from thence for the ſup- 
port of his perſon and the payment 
of the ſoldiers. This news came no 
ſooner to Dublin, bur the perſon 
we mentioned preſently conceived 
that the prince's preſence in Ireland 
would ſettle and compoſe all the 
faQtions there, reduce the kingdom 
to his majeſty's ſervice, and oblige 
the pope's nuncio, who was an ene- 
my to the peace, to quit his ambiti- 
ous deſigns. The lord lieutenant had 
ſo good an opinion of that expedient, 
that he could have been very well 
contented, that, when his highneſs 
had been forced to leave England, he 
had rather choſen to have made Ire- 
land than Scilly his retreat; but being 
a wiſe man, and having many diffi- 
culties before him in view, and the 
apprehenſion of many contingencies 
which might increaſe thoſe difficul= 
ties, he would not take upon him ta 
give advice in a point of ſo great 
importance ; but forthwith, havin 


a a couple of frigates ready, he cauſed 


a hundred men with their officers to 
be preſently put on board, according 
to his highneſs's defire, and the lord 
Digby (who always concluded that 
that was fit to be done, which his firſt 
thoughts ſuggeſted to bim, and never 
doubted the execution of any thing 
which he once thought fit to be at- 
tempted) put himſelf on board theſe 
veſſels, reſolving that upon the 
ſtrength of his own reaſon he ſhould 
be able to perſuade the prince, and 


the council which attended him, 


forthwith to quit Scilly and to repair 
to Dublin; which he did not doubt 
might be brought to paſs in that way 
that would have been grateſul to the 
lord lieutenant, The prince within 
e gau fort- 


a fortnight after his coming to Scil- 
ly, which was in March, found the 
place not ſo ſtrong às he had under- 
ſtood it to be, that the iſland was 

very poor, and that he ſhould not 
be able to draw any proviſions thi- 
ther froin Cornwall, by which com- 
« merce thoſe iſlands had ſtill been 
ſupported, he reſolved therefore, be- 
fore the year advanced further, when 
the ſeas were hke to be more infeſt- 
ed with the enemy's ſhips, to tranſ- 
port himſelf to Jerſey, which he did 
very happily, and found it to be a 

lace in all reſpeQs very fit to re- 

de in, till he might better under- 
ſtand the preſent condition of Eng- 
land, and receive ſome poſitive 
advice from the king his father. 
But by this ſudden remove of the 
prince from Scilly, the two frigates 
from Dublin miſſed finding him 
there, and the lord, whoſe order 
they were obliged to obſerve, made 
all the haſte E could to Jerſey, 
where he arrived well, and found 
the prince there with many other of 
his friends who attended his high- 
neſs; the two lords being gone but 
the day before to attend the queen. 
He loſt no time in informing his 
highneſs of the happy ſtate and con- 
dition of Ireland, that the peace was 
concluded, and an army of twelve 
thouſand men ready to be tranſport- 
end into England, of the great zeal 
and affection the lord lieutenant 

Had for his ſervice, and that if his 
highneſs would repair thither he 
ſhould find the whole kingdom de- 
voted - to his ſervice; and there- 
upon poſitively adviſed him, withour 
further deliberation, to put himſelf 
aboard thoſe frigates, which were 
excellent ſailers, and fit for his ſe- 
cure tranſportation, The prince 
told him that it was a matter of 
greater importance than was fir to 
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like to prevail with his highneſs. 


thoſe of the privy council who at. 


be executed upon ſo ſhort delibera- 
tion ; that he no ſooner arrived at 
Jerſey than he received letters from 
the queen his mother, requiring him 
forthwith to come to Paris where all 
things were provided for his recep- 
tion ; that he had ſent two of the 
lords of the council to the queen, to 
excuſe him for not giving ready obs- 
dience to her commands, and to aſ- 
ſure her that he was in a place of 
unqueſtionable ſecurity, in which he 
might ſafely expect to hear from the 
king his father before he took any 
other reſolution. That it would be 
very incongruous now to remove 
from thence, and to go into Ire- 
land before his meſſengers returned 
from Paris; in which time he might 
reaſonably hope to hear from the king 
himſelf; and ſo wiſhed him to have 
patience till the matter was more 
ripe for a determination. This rea- 
ſonable anſwer gave him no fatis- 
faction: he commended the prince 
averſeneſs from going into France, 
which he ſaid was the moſt pernici- 
ous counſel that ever could be given, 
that it was a thing the king his 


father abhorred, and never could 


conſent to; and that he would take 
upon himſelf to write to the queen, 
and to give her ſuch ſolid advice 
and reaſons that ſhould infallibly 
convert her from that defire, and 
that ſhould abundantly ſatisfy her 
that his going into Ireland was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary ; but that a little 
delay in the execution of it might 
deprive them of all the fruit which 
was to be expected from that jour- 
ney, and therefore renewed his ad- 
vice and importunity for lofing no 
more time, but immediately to em- 
bark. Which when he ſaw was not 


he immediately repaired to one 0 


tended 
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tended the prince, with whom he 


had a particular friendſhip, and la- 
mented to him the loſs of ſuch an 
occaſion, which would inevitably 
reſtore the king, who would be 
equally ruined 1f the prince went 
into France, of which he ſpake with 
all the deteſtation imaginable, and 


ſaid, he was ſo far ſatisfied in his 


conſcience of the benefit that would 
redound from the one, and the ruin 
which would inevitably fall out by 
the other, that he ſaid, if the per- 
ſon with whom he held this confe- 
rence would concur with him, he 
would carry the prince into Ireland 
even without, and againſt his con- 
ſent. The other perſon anſwered 
that it was not to be attempted 
without his conſent, nor could he 
imagine it poſſible to bring it to paſs 
if they ſhould both endeavour it; 
he replied, that he would invite the 
prince on board the frigates to a 
collation, and that he knew well he 
could ſo commend the veſſels to 
him, that his own curiofity would 
_ eaſily invite him to a view of them, 
and that as ſoon as he was on board, 
he would cauſe the fails to be hoiſted 
up, and make no ſtay till he came 
into Ireland, The other was very 
angry with him for entertaining ſuch 
imaginations, and told him they 
neither agreed with his wiſdom nor 
his duty, and left him in deſpair of 
his conjunction, and at the ſame 
time of being able to compaſs it. 
He had no ſooner diſcharged him- 
ſelf of this imagination, but in the 
inſtant (as he had a moſt pregnant 
fancy) he entertained another with 
the ſame vigour, and reſolved with 
all poſſible expedition to find him- 
ſelf at Paris, not making the lea 
queſtion but that he ſhould convert 
the queen from any further thought 
of ſending for the prince into France, 
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and as eaſily obtain her conſent anꝗ 
approbation for his repairing into 
Ireland; and he made as little 
doubt, with the queen's help, and 
by his own dexterity, to prevail with 
France to ſend a good ſupply of 
money by him into Ireland, by 
which he ſhould acquire a moſt uni- 

verſal reputation, and be the moſt 
welcome man alive to the lord lieu- WM 
tenant ;- and tranſported with this 
happy auguration he left Jerſey, Wl 
leaving at the ſame time his two 
ſhips and his ſoldiers, and half a 
dozen gentlemen of quality, who, 
upon his deſire and many promiſes, Wl 
had kept him company from Ire- lf 
land, without one penny of money 
to ſubſiſt upon during his ab- 
ſence. i 
As ſoon as he came to Paris and 
had ſeen the queen, whom he found 
very well inclined to do all ſhe ji 
could for the relief of Ireland, bur | 
reſolute to have the prince her ſon 
immediately with her, notwithſtand- 
ing all the reaſons paſſed againſt it 
by the lords of the king's council Wl 
who had been ſent from Jerſey, he 
attended the cardinal, who under: 
ſtood him very well and knew his 
foible. He received him with all 
the ceremony and demonſtration of 
reſpect he could poſſibly expreſs, 
entered upon the difcourle of Eng- 
land, and celebrated the part which 


+ he had ated upon that ſtage. in ſo 


many actions of courage and ſaga- 
city, of the higheſt prudence and cir= 
cumſpgCion, with an indefatigablel 
1 fidelity ; he told him 
that France found too late their own 
error, that they had been well con: 
tent to ſee the king's great puiſſance 
weakened by his domeſtic troubles 
which they wiſhed only ſhould keep 
him from being able to hurt hig 
neighbours, but that they never had 
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flefired to ſee him at the mercy of 
His own rebels, which they ſaw now 
Was like to be the caſe, and they 
were therefore reſolved to wed his 
intereſt in ſuch a way and manner 
ns the queen of England ſhould de- 
fire, in which he well knew how 
much her majeſty woule depend 
upon his counſel, He ſaid it was 
abſolutely neceſſary, ſince the crown 
of France reſolyed to wed the ax A 
tereſt, that the perſon of the 
mo of Wales ſhould reſide in 
France; that the method he had 


thought of proceeding in was, that 


the queen of England ſhould make 

choice of ſuch a perſon whom the 
| thought beſt affected, and beſt qua- 

Iified for ſuch an employment, 

whom the king would immediately 

end as his extraordinary ambaſſador 

to.the king and to the parliament ; 

that he ſhould govern himſelf wholly 
by ſuch inſtructions as the queen 
mould give him, which he knew 
would be his work to prepare; that 
Fall things ſhould be made ready as 
toon as the queen would nominate 
the ambaſſador; and that upon the ar- 
rival of the prince of Wales in any 
part of France, as ſoon as notice 
| Fould be ſent to the court of it, for 
Which due preparation ſhould be 
wade, the ambaſſador ſhould be in 
the ſame manner diſpatched for 
England, with one only inſtruction 
from France, which ſhould be, That 
he ſhould demand a ſpeedy anſwer 
rom the parliament, whether they 
keould ſatisfy the demands he had 
made; which if they ſhould refuſe 
lro do, be ſhould forthwith in the 
Lking his maſter's name declare a 
War againſt them, and immediately 
Heave the kingdom and return home, 
land then there ſhould be quickly 
uch an army ready as was worthy 
Hor the prince of Wales to venture 


|; 
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his own perſon in, and that he 
ſhould have the honour to redeem 
and reſtore his father, This diſ. 
courſe ended, he wanted not Jan- 
guage to exto] the 3 and 
tne magnanimity of the reſolution, 
and to pay the cardinal all his com- 
pliments in his own coin, and from 
. thence” to enter upon the condition 
of Ireland, in which, the cardinal 
preſently interrupted him, and told 


him he knew well he was come 


from thence, and meant to return 
thither, and likewiſe the carriage 
of the nuncio; that the marquis of 
Ormond was too brave a gentle- 


man, and had merited too much of 


his ma ſter, to be deſerted, and France 
was reſolved not to do it's buſineſs 
by halves, but to give the king's 
affairs an entire relief in all places, 
that he ſhould carry a good 1upply 
of money with him into Ireland, 
and that arms- and ammunition 
ſhould be ſpeedily ſent after him, 
and ſuch direction to their agent 
there as ſhould draw off all the Iriſh 
from the nuncio, who had not en- 
tirely given themſelves up to the 
Spaniſh, intereſt. 

The noble perſon had that which 
he moſt defired, he was preſently 
converted, and undertook to the 
queen that he would preſently con- 
vert all at Jerſey, and that the 
prince ſhould obey all her com- 


mands, and entered into conſulta- 


tion with her upon the election of 
an ambaſſador, and what inſtruc- 
tions ſhould be prepared for him, 
which he took upon himſelf to pre- 
ger Monſieur Bellevre was named 
by the queen, whom the cardinal 
had deſigned for that office; the car- 


dinal approved the inſtructions, and 


cauſed ſix thouſand piſtoles to be 
id to him who was to go to Ire- 
land; and though it was a _ 
1 els 
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s ſum than he had promiſed him- 
lf, from the magnificent expreſſi- 
ans the cardinal had uſed to him, 
jet it provided well for his own oc- 
aſions. So he left the queen with 
lis uſual profeſſions and confidence, 
nd accompanied thoſe lords to Jer- 
ſey, who were to attend upon his 
tighneſs with her majeſty's orders 
for the prince's repair into France, 
for the advancement whereof the 


writ a letter to the old prince of 
Conde, which he knew he would 
forthwith ſend to the queen, as he 
did; in which he ſaid that he had 
received very certain advertiſement 
out of England, that there were 
ſome 2 about the prince of 
Wales in Jerſey, who had under- 
taken to deliver his highneſs up 
into the hands of the parliament 
ſor twenty thouſand piſtoles, and 
this letter was forthwith ſent by the 
queen to overtake the lords, that 
it might be ſhewed to the prince, 
and that they who attended upon 
hin might diſcern, what would be 
thought of them, if they diſſuaded 
his highneſs from giving a preſent 
obedience to his mother's com- 
mands. As ſoon as they came to 
Jerſey, he uſed all the means he 
could to perſuade his friend to con- 
cur in his advice ſor the prince's 
immediate repair into France ; he 
told him all that had paſſed be- 
tween the cardinal and him, not 
leaving out any of the expreſſions 


of the high value his eminence had 


of his particular perſon z that an 
ambaſſador was choſen by his ad- 
vice, and his inſtruions drawn by 
him, from no part of which the am- 
baſſador durſt ſwerve, and, which 
is very wonderful, he did really be- 
eve for that time, that he had 
both nominated the ambaſſador, and 


cardinal was ſo ſolicitous, that he 
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that his inſtructions would be ex- 


actly obſerved by him (fo great a —_= 


power he had always over himſelf, 
that he could believe any thing 
which was grateful to him); that a 
war would be preſently proclaimed 
upon their refuſal to do- what the 
ambaſſador required; and that there 
wanting nothing to the expediting 
this great affair but the prince's 
immediate repairing into France 
without further delay, there bein 

no other queſtion concerning that 
matter, than whether his highneſs' 
ſhould ſtay in Jerſey, where there 
could be no queſtion of his ſecurity, 


until he could receive expreſs di- 


rection from the king his father; 
and therefore he conjured his friend 
to concur in that advice, which 
would be very grateful to the queen. 

and be attended with much benefit | 
to himſelf; telling him how kind 
her majeſty was to him, and how 
confident ſhe was of his ſervice, and 


that if he ſhould be of another opi- 


nion, it would not hinder the prince 


from going, who he knew was re- 


ſolved to obey his mother; and ſo 
concluded his diſcourſe with thoſe 
arguments which he thought were 
like to make moſt impreſſion in 
him, and gave him the inſtructions 
by which the ambaſſador was to be 

uided, His friend, who in truth 
Toved him very heartily, though no 
man better knew his infirmities, 
told him, whatever the prince would 
be diſpoſed to do, he could not 
change his opinion in point of coun- 
ſel, until the king's pleaſure might 
be known; he put him in mind how 
he had been before deceived at Ox- 
ford by the comte de Harcourt, 
who was an ambaſſador likewiſe, as 
was then thought, named by our- 
ſelves, and who inſtructions he had 
likewiſe drawn, and yet he could 


not / 


F nor but well remember how foully 
that buſinefs had been managed, 
and how diſobligingly himſelf had 
been treated by that ambaſſador ; 


and therefore he could not but won- 


der that the ſame artifices ſhould 
again prevail with him, and that he 
could imagine that the inſtructions 
he had drawn would be at all con- 
ſidered or purſued, further than they 
might contribute to what the car- 
dinal for the preſent deſigned; of 


the integrity whereof they had no 
evidence, but had reaſon enough to 


ſuſpect. And ſo neither's perſuaſi- 


ons working upon the other, the 


prince ſhortly removed into France, 
and he purſued his journey for Ire- 
land with as much of the French 
money as was left, whereof the lord 
lieutenant never received one thou- 
ſand piſtoles towards the ſupport of 
his majeſty's affairs | 
When he landed in Ireland, he 
found the whole treaty of peace diſ- 
avowed and made void by the Iriſh, 
under the command of the nuncio, 
who was declared both general at 
land and admiral at ſea of that 
kingdom. Here was a new field for 
action, which this perſon preſently 
entered into; made a journey upon 
very little encouragement or ſecu- 
rity in his own perſon to the nun- 
cio, was received and entertained 
by him very rudely, till he found it 
neceſſary, with great difficulty, to 
make what haſte he could again to 
Dublin, where he continued to have 
many imaginations of uniting par- 
ties, and dividing the Iriſh amongſt 
theinſelves, until he plainly diſ- 
- cerned that there was no way left to 


preſerve that kingdom from being 


irrecoverably loſt to the crown, but 
by putting it into the hands of the 
parlia ment, which ſtill made pro- 
', feffion of all duty to the king; and 
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when that was unavoidably to be 
done, and the commiſſioners ſrom 
the parliament arrived to receive it 
he found means again to tranſport 
himſelf into France, where he in. 
mediately found himſelf engaged in 
ſeveral quarrels upon the account of 
what had formerly paſſed in Eng. 
land, which without any kind of 
{cruple he appeared ready to anſwer 


with his {word in his hand, his cou- 


rage having always faithfully fe 
conded him in all his deſigns, When 
theſe conteſts were over, he repaired 
again to his new friend the cardi- 
nal, who received him not with the 
eſteem he formerly had done, and 
only as a man who had propoſed to 
himſelf to live upon them ; yet he 
2 him very good words, promi- 
ed him ſome command in the ar- 
my, he propoſing to himſelf no 
other courſe of life for his ſubſiſt- 
ence and preferment, than in the 
war; and in the mean time gave 
him a very mean ſupply for his pre- 
ſent ſubſiſtence, nor did he find any 
better reception from thoſe of whom 
he expected to be admitted as a full 
ſharer in all they enjoyed. This 
mortification would have broken any 
other man's ſpirits, but it gave him 
only ſome fits of indignation, with- 
out working in the leaſt degree up- 
on the vigour of his mind, reſolv- 
ing to take the firft opportunity to 
make himſelf to be more conſidered, 
and an opportunity ſhortly offered 
itſelf, which could have hardly been 
propitious to any man born under 
another conſtellation, 
The diſorders of Paris had for- 
ced the king to retire from thence 
to St, Germains, and all overtures to- 
wards accommodation being hope- 


| leſs, forces were raiſed on both 


ſides, ſome of [the princes of the 
blood being in the head of thoſe in 


Paris, 
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pris, and others with the king; 
and when both armies were one day 
dawn up at a ſmall diſtance from 
eich other, the perſon we are diſ- 
courſing of, having with ſome dif- 
fculty procured a horſe, had put 
himſelf as a volunteer into the 
ting's troops, and a perſon of the 
ather fide coming out ſingle out of 
the troops in a bravado to change a 
ziſtol (as the phraſe is) with any 
ingle man who ſhould be willing to 
encounter him, he, without ſpeak- 
ing to any body, moved his horſe 
jery leiſurely towards him, the 
other ſeeming to ſtand ſtill and ex- 
pet him, bur he did in truth dex- 
terouſly retire ſo near his own troops, 
that before the time he could come 
to charge him, the whole. front of 
that quadron diſcharged all their 
carbines upon him, whilſt the other 
retired into his place. By this diſ- 
honourable proceeding, he received 


1 ſhot in the thigh with a brace of 


bullets, and keeping ſtill his horſe, 


needed no excuſe for making what 


haſte he could back, when he could 
n0 longer fit his horſe, This action 
being performed ſo gallantly in the 
new of the king, the cardinal, 
and the prince of Conds, all men 
enquired who the gentleman was, 
and very few knew more than that 
he was an Engliſhman z but his 
dame was quickly known and pub- 
ſhed, and directions given for his 
accommodation and recovery, 1n 
uch a manner, as expreſſed that the 
king thought , himſelf concerned 
that be ſhould want nothing, and 
rom this action and accident he 
made another glorious flight into 
the world, for he was no ſooner re- 
coyered of his wounds, and went to 
make bis acknowledment to the 
king and the cardinal, but he 
burd the cardinal's countenance 
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.very ſerene towards him, and him- 


ſelf quickly poſſeſſed of an honour- 
able command of horſe, with ſuch 
liberal appointments as made his 
condition very eaſy, the Cardinal 
taking all occaſions to do him ho- 
nour, and he very well knowing 
how to cultivate thoſe inclinations. 
If he had been born to be happy, 
or had had a temper to have re- 
ceived the approaches of good for- 
tune, when ſhe made moſt haſte to- 
wards him, no man had ever pre- 
pared ſuch an aſcent to himſelf to 


any height he could propoſe ; he 


was the diſcourſe of the whole court, 
and had drawn the eyes of all men 
upon him ; his quality, his educa- 
tion, the handſomeneſs of his per- 
ſon, and even the beauty of his 
countenance (being not at that time 
above thirty years of age, and 
looking much younger) his alacrity 
and fierceneſs in action againſt the 
enemy, his ſoftneſs and civility in 
all kind of converſations, his pro- 
found knowledge in all kind of 
learning, and in all languages, in 
which he enlarged or reſtrained him- 
ſelf, as he ſaw opportunity, made 
him grateful to all kind of perſons. 
His firſt troop of horſe confiſted 
moſt of Engliſh, who reſorted to 
him in as great numbers as he 


could wiſh, and who thought their 


fortunes made by their dependance 


upon him; and he was well con- 


tented they ſhould do ſo, not con- 
cealing any imagination of his own 


of the vaſt height his ſtars would 


carry bim to, imputing till all ſuc- 
ceſs to his own rare contrivance, and 


dexterity in the management, and' 


encouraged them to hope all for 
fortunes under his conduct, which 
brought great joy and ſatisfaction 
to them both; they, congratulatin 

with themſelves for the great blel⸗ 
g ; ſing 
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fing that had befallen, that they had 
committed their fortunes into the 
hands of a perſon who could ſo ea- 
ſily, and was reſolved ſo amply to 
provide for them, and ſo they cele- 
ted him in all places as the won- 

der of the world; and he, too 
much delighting in that kind of 
celebration, requited then only in 
giving them equal teſtimony as 
brave men, excellent officers, who 
having the choice of all offices, and 
preferments, made it their choice, 
out of their mere love and efteem 
of his perſon, to grow up under his 
 thadow, and in the mean time that 
they would wait with patience and 
induſtry, that they might take their 
turn with him. But patience and 
induſtry were virtues that neither of 
them were acquainted with, they 
were pleaſed with him becauſe his 
' profeſſions and promiſes were very 
\, Early, and fo like preferments, that 
they concluded, that he that ſaid 
more than they could wiſh in the 
firſt and ſecond weeks, would give 
them poſſeſſion of ſomething within 
three or four months. And he again 
believed that all their profeſſions 
and zeal proceeded purely out of an 
Innate affection to his perſon, would 
never be weary of their dependance, 
or that he ſhould till be able to keep 
it warm with the ſame fire by which 
he had kindled it. So that they 
being men of licence and expence, 
who expected preſent liberal ſup- 
port, he having given them cauſe 
to expect much more, and he hav- 
ing net in his nature the leaſt in- 
clination to bounty or generoſity, 
they grew quickly wearv of each 
other, they abandoning him as a 
perſon who promiſed vaſtly, light- 
Iv, and unreaſonably, and who 
would not perform, if it were in 
his power to do it as eaſily as to 
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to his reputation, even when it ap- 


promiſe ; and he looking upon it as 
a great advancement to his fortune 
to be freed from ſuch an importu- 
nate and inſatiable dependance, 
When he made his firſt corner for 
his troop, his impreſs was an of. 
trich, which is his own creſt, and in 
its mouth a piece of iron, under it, 
theſe words, Ferro vivendum eff tibi, 
quid freflentia plume” ; —alluding 
to the nature of the oſtrich to live 
upon iron, which was now his for- 
tone to do, without any benefit 
from the beauty of her feathers, a; 
he was to expect none from the |uſ. 
tre of his pen, in which he believed 
he excelled all men, I he inven- 
tion had ſharpneſs in it, and added 


peared to be full blown. 
Whilſt the civil wars of France 
continued, and every day diſcover. 
ed treachery and falſehaqod in the 
court, amongſt thoſe who were leaſt 
ſuſpected, his credit grew to that 
degree, both with the queen and 
the cardinal, that he was admitted 
into the greateſt truſt, and was in 
truth ready for the boldeſt underta- 
kings, in which he had ſometime 
ſucceſs, which he never forgot, but 
he never remembered want of 1t, or 
when he had ſucceeded very ill; and 
was as prepared for any new under- 
taking. And in truth, the change 
he met with, and even the repara- 
tions he ſometimes received, mig}. 
well work upon a nature leſs fan 
vine than his. Upon the king! 
ſt coming to Paris aſter the mur 


ne, 
Bore hir 


ther of his father, at which time he i h 
ſtood poſſeſſed of the office of ſcp ** ' 
cretary of ſtate, he had ſome ver) WY 
good friends about the young king "him 
who did with that he might receyq uf 
all gracious treatment from his 11 'vithin 
jeſty, as a man who had behaved Hg 


himſelf faithfully and ſignally ; 
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ſervice of his father, and being 
that rank and quality as had ſel- 
received any diminution upon 
ſucceſſion of the crown, But 


majeſty very quickly diſcovered 


d an averſion for him, that he 
{not receive him with any degree 
ace, nor admit him into any 
of conſultation, there being 
e perſons of inferior condition 
vt him who had made it their 
eſs to make the worſt impreſ- 
| they could of him, principally 
ing into him, that he was the 
obnoxious perſon in England, 


[the moſt ingrateful to all de- 
es of perſons, and therefore his 


elty could not do a more _ 
kr thing than to receive ſuch a 
on into any kind of credit with 
1, Theſe and the like infuſions 
aled ſo far, as that an qbſti- 
averſion was too eaſily diſco- 
| by thoſe who ſtood very near, 
| he himſelf diſcerned it ſoon 
{eh not to expoſe himſelf till it 
(diſcerned by others at a farther 
unce ; and therefore he ſpeedily 
drew himſelf from any further 
"dance, and retired to his com- 
d in the army, where he grew 
day, and where he pleaſed 
elf with the having — 4 
duty in the overture of his fer- 
and as much, that that over- 
was rejected, the acceptance 
freof might have made bim leſs 
tous to have proſecuted his 
ne, which providence had laid 
ne him, in a more ſpecious way. 
in his'reſentments of this kind 
ws naturally very ſharp and 
ng, let the perſons be of what 
ty ſoever which were to be men- 
1 upon thoſe occaſions z and 
"within two or three years, toge- 

vith the progreſs he made in 
mr, he recoyered ſa much cre- 


27 
dit with the perſon of the king, by 


his own pure addreſs and dexterity, 
that he not only made himſelf ac- 
ceptable to him in converſation, but 
ſo gracious, that he made him 
knight of the order, which was 
the greateſt honour he could beſtow, 
and the moſt uſeful to the perſon on 
whom he beſtowed it. And here 
he again congratulated his ftars for 
the neglect and affront he had for- 
merly ſuſtained, and his own genius 
for the honour and reparation he had 
wrought out for himſelf by his wiſ- 


dom in ſupporting it; and at the 


time when he had this obligation 
conferred upon him, the king was 
at the Louvre with his mother, and 
the city of Paris, with many of the 
princes, in rebellion. Whilſt the 
king and his army were about St. 
Germaine, he frankly undertook, 
by his pretence to pay his duty to 
the king, that he would introduce 
officers and men enough to poſſeſs 
himſelf of the Louvre, where the 
king was in great jealouſy and um- 
brage with the princes and the city ; 
and when the execution of this de- 
ſign was by ſome accident inter- 
rupted, he never thought he owed 
an apology to the king for engag- 
ing in ſuch an enterprize, in which 
his perſon and his honour was to be 
ſo much concerned, without ſo much 
as communicating it to himſelf ; but 


would with all aſſurance declare, 


that he ought not to let the king 
know of it, becauſe it could not be 
preſumed he would conſent to it, 
and then it would be in bis power to 
prevent it; and therefore it ought 
to be done without his privity, which 
would abſolve him from bein 
thought ro have a hand in it, — 
the advantage would be ſo great to 
the king of France's ſervice, and 
his own glory in the luſtre of ſuch 
an 
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an action, that he was obliged in 
Honour to undertake it. | 
His commands now were grown ſo 
conſiderable, not only in point of 
honour, but in point of profit (the 
eateſt part of the trade to Paris 
ing driven under his paſſes and 
licence, he having the command of 
thoſe rivers by which they were to 
have their entrance) that it was 
concluded by all men, that he would 
in a very ſhort time raiſe a very great 
eſtate to himſelf, it being evident 
enough that he never diſpenſed with, 
or remitted the leaſt fum of money 
which he could exact; that he never 
made expence in eating or drink- 
ing; never had. any expence in 
equipage; never exerciſed any thing 
of bounty towards friend, fervant or 
. dependant, and as little charity to- 
wards any perſon who ſtogd in want 
of relief; of which he had worthy 
objects enough in many diſtreſſed 
perſons of his own country; yet 
\ (which is the molt wonderful part of 
his life) He was not only always 
without money, but without thoſe 
ſupplies of linen and clothes which 


all men were poſſeſſed of who ſer- 


ed in a muck inferior condition 
all which (for it was notorious to 
all) men then imputed to his exceſs 
in play and gaming, in which he 
was exceedingly dehghted, and al- 
ways over-reached, tor he played 
not well; and to ſome amours in 
which he had always the vanity to 
involve himſelf, and ro which he 
might poſſibly make ſome ſacrifices 
for that vanity's ſake. It is very 
true he was in his conſtitution, and 
as much in his nature, very amo- 
rous; and whether to exerciſe that 
part of his oratory, which he thought 

acefu] and powerful in making 
22 or for the natura] effe cts of it, 
be was very ſeldom without ſuch a 


of it to many perſons of aug 


deity to ſacrifice to, which he 
ways performed ſo induſtriouſy 
he ſeemed to neglect all other thi 
in the world. He would ada 
and extol the perſon he adored 
yond what any of the poets had 1 
to do, and then grieve and lam 
and bewail his own want of n 
and unworthineſs, even in tears 
his miſtreſs's feer, making all 
promiſes and vows imaginable, 
would procure letters of his wi 
deſperate ſickneſs of ſome dif 
that could not be cured, nor 
ported above two, or three moy 
and thereupon make offers and 
miles of marriage with the 
importunity as if the time 
ready for contract; and when 
ther ſucceſs, or want of ſucceſs, 
put an end to, or allayed the fery 
of theſe addreſſes, he was as rt 
and ſolicitous in any new emba 
tion, and would act as romantic 
ploits as are related in any of 
romances, Whilſt he was a vot 
to a lady of noble extraction 
incomparable beauty in Paris, 
happened that a young abbot 
quented the ſame houſe, and fo 
his preſence leſs agreeable tha 
had formerly thought it had b 
and had thereupon uſed ſome 
preſſions, according to the cu 
and liberty of that nation and 
people, which the lady thought! 
ſelf diſobliged by, and compla 


who uſed to be in her preſe 
This noble lover being once | 
informed where the abbot was, 
what journey he intended to m 
ſent an officer that he could truſt 
ſome horſe and took him prilo 
and ſent him to the lady with 2 
ter, that if he made not an e 
and humble ſatisfaction to her ſo 
miſcarriage, he had appointed 

N g 


— 


ard to bring him to him, and he 
ud thereupon do ſuch further 
fice as was fit, The lady was 
initely ſurpriſed and ſcandalized 
ith the reparation, cauſed the ab- 
t immediately to be diſmiſſed, 
thout ſeeing him, and ſignified 
r defire to the officer that his ſu- 
or would meddle no more in her 
tereſt, or any thing relating to her 
putation; and fo the matter end- 
| with the general laughter of the 
hurt, it being in a time when 


nor ter extra vagancies could not be 
' monWrnined and puniſned. This won- 
and erſul humour continued with him 
he bis age, and I believe will part 
" th him: laſt of all his good quali- 
yhen 


es, for he is not more pleaſed with 
y, and owns this paſſion, when he 


> ferviMheets with an object worthy of his 
as redes, with the ſame fervour and 
mba wportunity, with the ſame lan- 
intie 


quſhing and tears, which he hath 
wund benefit by near forty years, 
nd therefore practiſes it with the 
ane aſſurance, 

When the cardinal was compelled 
b leave the court and the kingdom, 
e left this perſon in great truſt 
mh the queen, who xi. all occa- 
ons, by frequent conferences with 
lim, and frequent teſtimonies of his 
arts and abilities, to expreſs a very 
yood and particular eſteem of him, 


bt which he (according to the kindneſs 
pla te naturally had for himſelf) inter- 
95 peted to proceed from his own great 
re 


nerit and abilities, which had ren- 
fered him very gracious to his ma- 
ey; and thereupon began to de- 
cht himſelf with the contempla- 
lon of the glorious condition he 
ſhould be poſſeſſed of, if he could 
tow ſucceed the cardinal in the of- 
re of premier miniſter in France, 
And this tranſported him fo far, 
hat he was nor only well eontented 
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with the univerſal jealouſy and cla- 
mour againſt the cardinaÞs return, 
but bare-faced took upon himſelf to 
adviſe the queen not to affect it, as 
a thing impoſſible to be brought ro 
paſs, and that the very deſiring it 
would expoſe her own ſecurity to 
great hazard; which ſhe no ſooner 
perceived (though with a counte- 
nance of grace) than ſhe gave the 
cardinal advertiſement of it, that he 
might incur no further inconveni- 
ence by that truſt; and the other 
found himſelf inſenſibly deprived of 
all further opportunities to give any 
counſel, and was ſhortly after ſent 
with his troops into Italy in an en- 
terprize which was not intended for 
ſucceſs, and as ſoon as he returned 
from thence, upon pretence of ſtate, 
and with many compliments from 
the cardinal, in the aſſignation of 
monies to be paid to him (though 
not half of what was in truth due 
upon his appointments) he was ca- 
ſhiered of all his commands, and 
obliged to depart out of France, and 


not to return thither ; leaving be- 


hind him the reputation of a very 
extraordinary perſon, wonderfully 
qualified for ſpeculation, but ſome- 
what defective in reducing thoſe 
ſpeculations into practice. 
Magnis tamen excidit auſis. 

Being now to begin the world 
again, he repaired into Flanders to 
the 'king, pretending that he had 
brought enough' with him to ſupport 
him a year, which was four times 


more wealth than any perſon about 


his majeſty could pretend to, and 
was indeed much more than he had 
any view of; for within leſs than 
ſix weeks he had ſpent all that he 
brought from France, and therefore 
he beſtirred himſelf betime for ear- 
ly ways of ſupply. He ftajd very 
few days with the king at Bruſſels. 


but 
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but the army being then in the field, 
and under the command of Don 
Juan, he repaired ſpeedily to him. 
His friends, who wiſhed him very 


well, deſpaired that he would find 


any good reception there; it is very 
true he had the language of a Spa- 
niard, having been born, and lived 
many years in Madrid, as hath been 
ſaid before, but the gaiety of his hu- 
mour, and his whole behaviour was 
- molt contrary to the nature of Spain; 
beſides, he had in his whole com- 
portment, both in France and Italy, 
rendered himſelf very ungracious to 
that whole nation. Don Alonzo de 
Cardinas, who was in principal truſt 
about Don Juan, had lived very 
many years in England, knew the 
other gentleman very weli, and the 
univerial reproach he lay under 
there, and how unſucceſsful his fine 
mercurial temper had always been 
in the forming any ſolid counſels, 
and therefore he was like to uſe all 
his credit to obſtru his pretences, 


3 Laſtly, he had commanded a party 


of horſe and dragoons a year or 
two before, in a winter expedition 
upon Flanders; which was the moſt 
famous for plunder and all kind of 
rapine, and for the unneceſſary con- 
flagration of many villages and 
towns, that had been in that whole 
war. So that his name had been 
rendered molt odious in lampoons 
and ſongs throughout that wholepro- 
vince ; all which, together with the 
ſtreights and neceſſities the Spaniſh 
affairs at that time were in, and the 
inſupportable poverty both of the 
army and the court at that time, 
would have diſcouraged any other 
man from that application; but all 
this rather ſharpened than abated 
his edge; and after he had ſtayed 
three or four days at Bruſſels with 

the king, and entertained bis ma- 
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guard. In the mean time he, ac 


oY 


jeſty with variety of pleaſant d 
courſes concerning France and [tz 
eſpecially the great expreſſions 
cardinal uſed to him at party 
when all miſtakes were cleared x 
a new friendſhip entered into b 


tween them, he made his journey Wl that 
Don Juan, who was then with H ., ex 
army before Conde, without ail ;«r{a 
other advantage or credit than i endo- 
ſtrength of his own genius; for H In ch 


carried not with him ſo much 
any recommendation from the king 
nor deſired jt, His reception at th 
army was with ſtate and reſervatio 
enough, as a man towards what 
they meant to ſtand upon thei 


cording to his natural vivacity, mad 
all his addreſſes as well to the mi 
nifters and officers, as to Don Jua 
as was moſt proper to their ſever: 
tempers and humours, in which b. 
prevailed ſo far over Don Alonzo 
own parched ſtupidity, and com 
mending his great abilities in ſtats 


affairs (in which he was invinciblylMl mad 
ignorant) that he thought he had gen 
not well enough known him before afai 
and wiſhed he might have credi gig 
enough with Don Juan and the Mar vou 
quis Carracina, that he might be hate 
believed in the teſtimony he gave of had 
him. In a very few days he had and 
made himſelf ſo acceptable to all Th 
kind of perſons, that he was gene-Wl my 
rally looked upon as a very fe in 


gentleman, and of extraordinary ll to 


parts; and Don Juan himſelf was hin 
very well pleaſed to ſee him fre · ſre 
—— and eſpecially at thoſe ſea - ¶ wh 
ons when he was moſt vacant to ah 
diſcourſe, as at meals and in the Wil dei 
evening hours, in all which ſeaſons Wi kin 
the other attended very diligently, WI gir 
entertaining him upon all ſubjec BI vs 
with very acute and refined ſpecu- the 


That prince had very fine 
: natural 


lations, 


mtura] parts, and had been very 
converſant in many parts of polite 
learning, and more with books than 
that nation uſed to be, and was very 
much ſuperior to any perſon of what 
quality ſoever who was about him, 
ſo that he quickly made it manifeſt, 
that he was exceedingly delighted 
to exerciſe thoſe talents in the con- 
rerſation of a perſon ſo excellently 
endowed in all parts of literature. 
Jn the time Don Juan had ſpent in 
aly, he had been according to the 
genius of that nation, inchned to 
examine the art of aſtrology, and 
was not without a greater opinion 
of it than he publickly owned. The 
other had really waded as deep into 
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©, a0 the examination and ſtudy of it as 
mad ay man had done; and though he 
ie mi would make many pleaſant diſ- 
Juan courſes upon it, and upon the gene- 
75 ral incertitude of it, yet he had in 
Ih be 


truth a greater eſteem and depen- 


0n20 hl dence upon it, than he was willing to 


con i be thought to have, and had many 
| [tar diſcourfes of the obſervations he had 
eib rade in Italy, of the great confi- 
e had dence chat people had in all their 
— affairs and counſels upon thoſe pre- 
redit 


ditions, of the ſucceſs whereof he 


Mar- would give many inſtances ; and his 


1; hie general the Duke of Modena 
vc oi had much improved his curioſity 
* and knowledge in that ſcience. 
0 2 


This argument did not only take up 


ene. much of the time Don Juan ſpent 


wo I public diſcourſe, but diſpoſed him 
nar) to many private conferences with 
was bim; till in the end Don Juan de- 
fre- fred him to examine his horoſcope, 
le- which he delivered to him, and the 
to other as willingly received, and un- 
the dertook the charge : and from this 
ſons BY kind of intercourſe, which in the be- 
ty, zinning had no other foundation, it 
els Wi was upon the ſudden believed that 
= the prince held other conferences 


ral 
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with him upon matters of greater 
importance, and that he had credir 
enough with him to prevail in many 
caſes. So that many perſons of all 
conditions applied themſelves to 
him, to promote their pretences to 
the prince, in reception whereof he 
was not forward; yet took care to 
cultivate thoſe imaginations con- 
cerning his intereſt in the prince, of 
which he intended, as he ſhortly 
after did, to make ſome uſe, 
When he had raiſed this opinion 
of his parts and, abilities, his next 
work was to manifeſt his intereſt, 
and the power he had co do them 
ſervice. There were many regi- 
ments in the French army, which 
conſiſted intirely, both officers and 
ſoldiers, of Irith, ſome whereof, dur- 
ing his majeſty's reſidence in France, 
withdrew themſelves from the Spa- 
niſh ſervice, declaring that they 
would always ſerve their own king, 
or in ſuch places as he required 
them. And they were now as ready 
to leave that crown and to engage 
for the Spaniard in Flanders, to 
which they were the more diſpoſed 
at this. time, by the general] ruinour 
(which was known to be wel 
grounded) that the Duke of York 
would be ſhortly obliged likewiſe to 
retire himſelf out of France, by 
ſome obligation the cardinal was 
engazed in, upon his treaty with 
Cromwell; and then'/it was reaſon- 
ably enough concluded that his royal 
highneſs would repair into Flanders 
to the king his brother, where the 
Duke of Glouceſter already was, 
having found it neceſſary not to re- 
main longer with his filter in Hol- 
land, where his preſence was not 
grateful to thoſe ſtates. 

The Spaniards having entered in- 
to a ſecret treaty with the king, and 
permitted him to make his abode in 

Flanders, 


* * 


Flanders, which was confined to the 
city of Bruges, rather as a prince 
incognito than as a king whole 


quarrel and intereſt they had wed- 


ed. As ſoon as they were engaged 
before Conde, finding that there 
were ſome Iriſh regiments in that 
garriſon, they ſent to the king to 
_ gdefire him that his majeſty would 
{ſend the Marquis of Ormond to the 
camp, to the end that by his pre- 
ſence ſome of the Iriſh in the gar- 
riſon might be wrought upon, the 
which his majeſty conſented to, and 
ſent the marquis accordingly, of 
which Don Juan found the benefit; 
for the jealouſy the garriſon had of 
the Iriſh; made the French com- 
mander and governor treat the 


ſooner upon the ſurrender; and 


though the Lord Muſkery, who was 


nephew to the Marquis of Ormond, 


and commanded a ſtrong regiment 
of Iriſh in that town, poſitively re- 
fuſed to bring over his regiment to 
the Spaniard upon the ſurrender of 
Conde, which he conceived would 
not be honourable' for him to do, 
yet he declared to his uncle, that as 
Von as he came into France with his 
men, he would repair to the court, 
and bare-faced demand from the 
cardinal a ſaſe conduct for himſelf 
and his men ro march into Flanders, 
according to the flipulation agreed 
between them. That whenever the 
king ſhould require his ſervice, he 


ſhould have a paſs to march to him 
with his whole regiment; that 
when he had done his part, and the 


cardinal ſhould refuſe to comply 
with his engagement. he would take 
himſelf to be ar full liberty, and 
would with all ſpeed repair to his 
majeſty, and made no doubt but that 
his regiment would quickly find 
themſe ves with him, which fell out 
accordingly ; and after the cardinal 
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the regiment having made them 


had endeavoured, by all the wy 
he could, to diſpoſe and perſuade 
him to continue in that ſervice with 
great promiſes of reward and pre 
terment, finding at laſt that he could 
not be wrought upon, he gave hin 
a licence for his own departure 
but refuſed to licence his men; ſay 
ing, That they were readier for thi 
king of England's ſervice whilft they 
remained in France, than if the 
went into Flanders. Whereupon 
Muſkery himſelf, with his ſervants 
and equipage only, repaired to Bruf 
ſels, where he was received with 
great applauſe, both the colonel and 


ſelves very fignal in very remark 
able ſervices; and Don Juan no 
ſooner aſſigned him quarters for the 
reception of his men, but the whol: 
regiment, by tens and twenties, re 
paired with their arms to him, 1n- 
ſomuch that there were not abore 


one officer and very few private ſol- 


diers who were not preſent with 
bim, and there they continued til 
the making of the peace, 

About the ſame time, and towards 
the end of the campaign, there was 
a ſtrong garriſon fixt and poſſeſſed 
by the French at St. Gillen, within 
five miles of Bruſſels, under the 
command of Monſieur Schomburgh, 
who, having been poſſeſſed thereo 
by the ſpace of above a year, had 
with great pains and care made 
it very ſtrong, and was a thorn in 
the ſide of Flanders, and exceedingly 
diſcommoded their whole affairs. 
The Spaniard had. attempred the 
ſurprize of it before it was tho- 
roughly fortified, and made after- 
wards ſeveral attempts to recover it, 
but were always beaten eff with 
great loſs, and left hopeleſs of ſuc- 
ceſs, The major part of this garti- 
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chers were of one family, and 
nearly allied to a gentleman who 
hd long ſerved the Marquis of Or- 
nond in the place of a ſecretary. 
They found means to let this gen- 
teman know that if the king thought 
it would be for his ſervice, they 
would undertake, whenever they 
ſhould be required, to put it into 
he Spaniard's hands, The ſecre- 
ry quickly informed his lord of 
de overture, and his majeſty ap- 
rored that the ſecretary ſhould re- 
fort to the army, that Don Juan 
night know and conſider the pro- 
portion, and whether it might be 
ncticable; and the marquis rather 
coſe to commit the conduct of it 
bb the. gentleman who had made 
linſelf ſo Laue to Don juan, 
than to reſerve it to himſelf, his 
widom and his honour raifing many 
ſruples in him concerning that 
degociation; and he was ſtill unſa- 
led that the benefits his majeſty 
feceived from the Spaniards were 
tot proportionable ro the advantages 
hey teceived from the king. \ 
The ſecretary no ſooner commu- 
lieated this affair to the other gen- 
leman, but he received it with open 
ums, and looked upon it as a thing 
done which his ſtars had contrived 
for the raifing and eſtabliſhing his 
fortune ; he made all the promiſes 
haginable of managing it for the 
particular benefit and preferment of 
tle officers and ſoldiers, and then 
communicated it to Don Juan, as an. 
Mar that wholly depended upon 
lin, and upon the entire depen- 
lence thoſe officers had upon him. — 
The overture could not but be very 
pateful to Don Juan, the reduction 
« that place being the moſt de- 
irable thing before them; and to be 
purchaſed at any price, and there- 
bre all the conditions were readily 
Vol. XXVI:1, | 


purpoſe from His natural jealouſy of 
D - 
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conſented to, promiſes made for the 
payment of ſuch and ſuch ſums of 
money out of hand, ſuch and ſuch 
penſions to be granted upon furids 
which could not be diſappointed, 
and all other things to be done for 
officers and ſoldiers which they 
themſelves - required; and to this 
purpoſe a treaty was entered into 
and ſigned with all requiſite farma- 
lities. . 
This negociation was attended 
with other conveniencies, he had 
hitherto appeared only in the qua- 
lity of a volunteer, which title 
would be at an end as ſoon as the 
army retired into their winter 
quartets, and he had reaſon to ap- 
prehend (though there continued all 
fair weather in Don Juan's coun- 
tenance) that the Spaniſh council 
would not be ſo well pleaſed to ſee 
him frequently in the court; and in 
private with the prince, upon whoſe 
temper and inclinations he was al- 
ready thought to have ſome aſcens 
dant; but this affair of St. Gillen, 


% 


which was imparted to the principal 


counſellors, added infinttely to his 
reputation with them, and made his 
olutely neceſſary, there being many 
difficulties which were in view for 
the execution of the deſign, Schom- 
burgh was known to be an officer 
of great vigilance and courage, and 
it was very probable that the daily 


reſort of ſo many Irtth into Flan- - | 


ders, who withdrew from the French 
ſervice, would raife a jealouſy of all 
thoſe of that nation wha remained 
in that ſervice, and therefore if the 
defign were not ſpeedily executed, 
they muſt expect that the garriſon 
would be reinforced with other men, 


and the Iriſh removed; and the 


truth is, this was in Schomburgh's 


the 


prong at Bruſſels to be even ab= 


= 
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the inconfancy and infidelity of that 
nation, without having diſcovered 
the leaſt circumſtance of the treaty. 
But from the time of the taking of 
_ Conde, which adminiſtered the firſt 
ſuſpicion of the Iriſh, it was not in 
his power to draw new forces to 
him, or to diſmiſs thoſe out of his 
garriſon whoſe company he leaſt de- 
fired ; thereupon he only changed 
one reſolution he had, which was to 
make a journey himſelf to Paris, 
the knowledge and time whereof 
was the firſt ground that diſpoſed 
the officers to this undertaking, as 
his preſence made the work the more 
difficult; but they were too many, 
and thoſe too far engaged, to give 
over the deſign, and therefore the 
officers within were as ſolicitous for 
the execution of it as the Spaniards 
themſelves. | 
In the depth of winter, about 
© Chriſtmas, in a very great froſt and 
fnow, Don Juan aſſembled all his 
army before St. Gillen, with which 
Schomburgh was very much ſurpriſ- 
ed, and knew well that the army 
could do him no harm if his men 
were true to him, and therefore con- 
cluded that the enemy without de- 
nded upon treachery within, and 
he quickly found, by the frequent 


aſſembling of many of the Iriſh. of- 


ficers,- and by the negleQ of his 
orders, and ſoineti...es changing the 
guards, that there was a conſpiracy 
againſt him, and that ſome religious 
men had been ſuffered to paſs in 
and out; and he intercepted one 
letter by which he found the lieu- 
tenant colonel of the Iriſh regiment, 
of whom he had always had a very 
good opinion (and he was indeed 
much ſuperior, in abilities to that 
| kind of people) deeply engaged in 
the deſign, and indeed the whole 
goaductor of it. Whereupan he. 
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cauſed him ſuddenly to be apyre 


hended, with a reſolution as ſudden. 2 
ly to execute him, but the office {+ 
adviſed him not to make too much 2 
haſte, and reſolutely told him that L 
his own life, and the lives of all ul 
who adhered to him, ſhould er- pr 
piate for the Joſs of his; and n "! 
the ſame inſtant all the Iriſh betoc t 
themſelves to their arms, and poſi be 
ſeſſed themſelves of ſome of the b 
outworks, and of a place of ſone 
ſtrength in the town; and a trun- © 
t was ſent from Don Juan with il *" 
etter to the governor, in which he me 
let him know that he was very ſure the 
of the place in ſpite of all that he tha 
could do, and therefore if he ſhould ©: 
take away the lieutenant colonel: bee 
life, himſelf and all his friend de“ 
thould ſuffer, but jf he would pre beit 
ſently treat for the giving up of thi ſar 
place, he would give him condition bee! 
worthy of a ſoldier ; in this ftreighl s 
the governor found it abſolutely ne ſeit 
ceſſary for him to treat, and quickly the 
conſented to the conditions propol-ll A8. 
ed, and marched out with all thoſe king 
who had a mind to follow hin defi 
much the major part N 1 
the Spaniſh . eryice. And ſo Don Lea 
Juan returned triemphantly to Bruſ- char 
ſels, where he was the better wel 2% 
come for having reduced ſs mit- "a4 
chievous a neighbour in the depth 0 * 
winter, which they durſt not have. hi. 
attempted in the ſpring or ſummer, "ay 
This action ſoproſperouſly carried _ 
on gave great advantage to the af * 
fairs of that country, and the dex 7% 
terous conduct of it, much reputa- the 
tion to the perſon who had been fc E 
inſtrumental in it, who was like 1 15 
wiſe liberally conſidered by the ie 
Spaniard for the ſervice he had * 
done, beſides the conſideration he ©. 2 
took for himſelf out of the monies * 


aſſigned far the officers and nw", 
and 


\ 


20d he now looked upon himſelf as 
ſettled in the ſervice of that crown, 
and in the particular affection of 
Don Juan, - which he made daily 
uſe, From the time of his firſt ap- 
proach into Don Juan's good opi- 
nion, he uſed all the ways he could 
to inculcate into. the king the great 
benefit would accrue to his ſervice 
by the reputation he had gotten 
with the prince and in the Spaniſh 
councils, where he would employ 
all his talent and his time to pro- 
mote his majeſty's pretences ; and 
therefore he propoſed to the king, 
that he might be reſtored to the 
character of his ſecretary, as he had 
been to his father, and the place had 
never been -yet diſpoſed of, there 
being always two ſecretaries of 
ſtate, one of which, who had 
been joint officer with him, be- 
ing then attending upon his ma- 
jeſty, and ſufficient to diſpatch all 
the buſineſs of that office. The 
arguments which he uſed to the 
king to gratify him in that his 
defire, were, that he ſhould be 
thereby enabled to do his majeſty 
great ſervice by the reputation that 
character would give him, that he 
would not intermeddle with his coun- 
ſels, otherwiſe than as his majeſty 
hould think fit to communicate them 
to him, in reference to the tranſac- 
tions which were to be made with 


tried Don Juan and in the court of Spain; 
e a bat when the king ſhould find it ne- 
der- eeſary, by the advancement of his 
putz affairs in England, to diſpoſe of the 
en ſol place of the ſecretary to a perſon 
like ho might merit it by any notable 

ſervice, he would willingly put it 


nto his majeſty's hands to diſpoſe 
al, and berake himſelf to any other 
dice he ſhould be aſſigned to.— 
/ theſe inducements he prevailed 
vith his majeſty to admit him into 
e ſame relation he had formerly 
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and ſo modelling all his deſigns to 


"treaty of 22 for ber with a 


\ 


to his father, not at all meddling by = 
with the buſineſs of the office, nor 1 7 
believing that it would ever come 
to be an office in England, he being "wil 
at that time poſſeſſed with as full 
a deſpair of his majeſty's ever being 
reſtored to his dominions, as Crom- Wl 
well himſelf was with a confidence 


that it could never come to pals, 


live in a good condition abroad. in 
which he had hitherto proſpered ſo Wl 
wonderfully, and all places being 
alike and equal to him. 125 

Hitherto he avouched nothing 
more than his being a proteſtant 
above temptation, frequented the 
exerciſe of devotion in the king's 
honſe, and gave all the evidence of 
his affection that way as could be 
expected from a man who was long 
known to have great latitude in 
religion; and he had lately commit- 
ted a younger ſon to the care and 
education of the jeſuits in France, 
upon ſome promiſe the queen regent 
had made to him when he was in 
credit with her, that ſhe would pro- 
vide a liberal ſupport for him in 
penſions, and church-livings, the 
receiving whereof he thought no 
religion could oblige a man to be 
averſe from, Soon after his firft 
coming into Flanders, and as ſoon 
as he found he had got credit there 
(which he ſtill believed to be greater 
than in truth it was) he ſent into 
England for a daughter he had 
there, of a full growth, who lived 
not eaſily with her mother, in order 
by his authority to compoſe ſome 
domeſtie differences, and to finiſh a 


gentleman of the ſame country, who 


had long made that addreſs. As 
ſoon as ſhe arrived in Flanders, he 
rovided a private lodging for her 
in Ghent, Which being in the mid- 
dle between Brnges, where the king 
reſided, 
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reſided, and Bruſſels, where the 
Spaniſn court was, he thought to be 
a place where he could probably 
| fpend moſt part of his time; be- 
| fides, having a great reverence for 
| the lady abbeſs of the Engliſh mo- 
naſtery there, he had a particular 
| devotion for that city; not without 
a deſign to have his own devotion 
the better thought of, his daughter 
remained very few days in the lodg- 
ing he had provided for her, before 
be removed her ,to the Engliſh 
cloyſter for her more honourable 
accommodation, whilſt her ſtay 
ſhould be neceſſary in thoſe parts, 
The young lady was as averſe from a 
1 and from the religion that 
' 1s proſeſſed there, as is poſſible for 
a daughter who had been bred from 
ker cradle under the ſevere diſci- 
| pline of a mother of another faith, 
| and in an age and region where the 
Romiſh religion was perfectly de- 
teſted, and ſhe herſelf had always 


againſt it; but her father eaſily 
perſuaded her that there ſhould be 
no attempt made upon her religion, 
but that the lodging ſhould be very 
| Honourable, and the converſation 
ſuch as ſhe could not but take de- 
Tight in, and that ſhe ſhould always 
be with him when he was in town, 


eat there when he was away. And 
it cannot be denied but that the 
accommodation as very good, and 
prudently provided for her, the 
abbeſs being a lady of great repu- 
tation and wiſdom, and the whole 
eommunity confiſted of ladies of 
| poble extraction, great beauty, and 
unblemiſhed virtue; and it was a 
” oreat reſpect in the abbeſs towards 
| for father, and her dependence upon 
his great power at court, that per- 
ſuadled her to receive his daughter 


U 
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been taught very gy objections 
at 


only lodge in the monaſtery, and 


into the monaſtery, where none of 
any quality had ever been admitted 
into the incloſure who did not pro- 
feſs the Roman religion. But ſhe 
had been there very few days, when 
a half-witted man of a good family 
and a competent fortune, meeting 
this young lady at ſome houſe whi- 
ther ſhe uſed to accompany her a. 
ther, made love to her, and there he. 
ing a great friendſhip between the 
abbeſs and the mother of the young 
gentleman, who was a widow of 
very great reputation and eſteem in 
that place, the matter was quickly 
propoſed to the father, who, accord- 
ing to his natural alacricy, preſently 
looked upon it as a new manifeſta- 
tion of providence, that he and his 
family ſhould never fall to inſup- 
portable neceſſity ; and tranſported 
with the vanity of the reputation he 
ſhould acquire, that being deſpoiled 
of his eſtate, and baniſhed from his 
country, he ſhould raiſe himſelf to 
fuch a reputation with a neighbour 
naticn, as to marry a daughter into 
one of the beſt families of it, adorn- 
ed, as he would believe, with an 
ample revenue, and without any 
other portion than a-promiſe to pay 
a competent one when he ſhould be 
able. Without Jong deliberating 
on the buſineſs, and without con- 
ſideriag the weak ſpirit of the young 
man, which was in truth contemp- 
tible, or ſo much as examining the 
value and yearly revenue of the 
eſtate, which was not the twelfth 
part of what he himſelf gave it 
out to be; he firſt perſuaded his 
daughter to renounce her own re- 
ligion, and become a Roman es 
tholic, which was a condition with- 
out which the marriage could not 
be attained to, and then frank) 
gave her up to perpetual miſer!, 
which ſhe entered into from the di- 

1 0 
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of ber marriage: which, conſider- 
ing all circumſtances, would have 
brought much grief of mind to 
another parent, but he was of that 
rare conſtitution, that thoſe worldly 
things never gave him trouble, nor 


did he more conſider the loſs of a 


child, in an adventure which pro- 
bably might bring ſome conveni- 
ence to kim (for himſelf was till 
frſt, if not ſole in all thoſe conſide- 


. rations) than if it were his neigh- 


bour's, being abſolutely diveſted 


of all troubleſome affections which 


might obſtruct or diſturb his fortune, 
and with this kind of providence 
he made proviſion for two of his 
children. | | 
Hitherto he had preſerved, as he 
believed, his own reputation, as to 
being a proteſtant, unblemiſhed.— 
He had reſiſted the temptations of 
France without being ſhaken, and 
though the jeſuits always courted 
him with. wonderful application and 
obſervance, and he them again with 
the ſame dexterity, frequently gra- 
tifying them with ſome arguments 
againſt the proteſtants, and acknow- 
ledging ſome defects to be in their 
church, which he could wiſh ſup- 
plied ; yet after he had lodged fix 


months at Albey, in a college of the 


jeſuits, where he ſtudied very hard, 


and read all books recommended by 


them to him, when the ſuperior 


came to him at his remove towards . 


Italy, and paſſed many compliments 
with him of the honour the ſociety 
had received in entertaining ſo no- 
ble a perſon and ſo rarely qualified, 
he told him, he hoped that the ob- 
ſervations he had made of their pro- 


feſſion and their courſe of life, and 


the reflections which had occured 
unto him upon the arguments he 


bad found in ſuch and ſuch books, 


kad by this time confirmed him in 
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prejudice being removed, he would 


obſervation of the rules preſcribed 


. weakneſs ; he concluded, that there 


his deſigns to another meridian, and 


no harm in France would do him 


ſuch a reverence towards the catho- 
lic church, that, all his former 


= 
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now throw himſelf into the arms of 
it. He parted not with him in debt 
for any good words, commended | 
the catholic religion as containing 
molt excellent inducements to a Wi 
pious life, which could not but be 
attended with ſalvation; he admired 
and extolled the inſtitution of the 
ſociety, and their ſtrict and pious 


to them, which in his judgment 
made them preferable to all other 
religious orders, and that he would 
always preſerve a particular devo- 
tion Ge them. But he ſaid, whether 
it were by the difference of their 
educations, or the inequality of 
their underſtandings and judgments, 
he found that many arguments which 
appeared to them as infallible de- 
monſtrations, ſeewed in truth to him \ 
to carry little weight with them, Wl 
and ſo briefly enlarged upon ſome 
particular inſtances with a great 
ſharpneſs of reaſon, yet with great 
modeſty, and confeſſion of his own 


was ſomewhat wanting jn their re- 
ligion which kept him yet from be- 
ing reconciled to it, and ſo he 
took his leave of Albey. But he 
now found that he muſt calculate 


no good in Flanders, that the repu- 
tation of being a Chriſtian was a 
tide ſufficient for many preferments, 
but that not being a catholic, in 
Spain took away the advantage of 
being a Chriſtian, He never had 
any lively hopes of the king's reſto- 
ration, at leaſt that he could ever 
be reſtored but by catholic arms, 
and he had juſt now ſeen the moſt 

yy probable 
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' probable defign the king had ever 
had, upon the hope of the affection 
and power of his own ſubjects, miſ- 
carry in the attempt of Sir George 
Booth, which was thevght-ro be 
Founded upon ſo good mediums, 
that the king had withdrawn pri- 

vately from Bruſſels incognito, and 

attended only with four or five ſer- 
vants, whereof that perſon was one, 
vo the maritime parts of France, in 
ſame affurance that the rebe!*s army 
would find ſo many diverſions in 
order parts of the kingdom, that he 
mould find a competent body of 
men to receive him in Kent, with 
which heamight march as he ſhould 
md it moſt counſellable. But all 
theſe high imaginations coming to 
nothing, by the fudden defeat of Sir 
George Booth before Cheſter, and 
the ſurpriſal of many other parties 
in ſeveral parts of the kingdom be- 
ite they were well formed, and in 
a word, the impriſoning of all per- 
ſons of honour and reputation 
throughout the whole kingdom, 
who were: in — leaſt degree ſuſ- 
pected to wiſh well to the king, 
ſeemed at the ſame time ro Are 
and reproach the late too eaſy ima- 
” ginations, and to pull up by the 
roots all che king's future hopes of 
reſtitution, and in this melancholy 
diſcompoſure of mind the king re- 
turned again to Bruſſels, and the 
other perſon to his retreat at Ghent, 
to the admired abbeſs and to his 

beloved daughter. E 

It was the great benefit and hap- 
pineſs of his conſtitution. that he 

never continued long irreſolute, or 
remained in ſuſpence; if that door 
was not open which he would chufe 

to enter at, the next was welcome 

F to him. His hopes under the king 
were now blaſted, and though he 
promiſed himſelf much encourage- 
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ment from the favour of Don Juan, 
yet, as was ſaid before, religion as 
that which could only make a man 
thine in the court of Spain, and he 
had made as much of his as it would 
yield him throughout his Whole 
courſe of life, and it was like now 
to do him no farther ſervice. As 
ſoon as he came to Ghent he pre- 
tended to be very fick, ſent for 
phyſicians, deſeribed his diſeaſe to 
them, and propoſed ſome rea ſonable 
remedies to them; his friend the 
abbeſs, Who was really a much bet- 
ter caſuiſt than her confeſſor, did 
not fail to adminiſter her ſpiritual 
remembrances; and Courtney, the 
provincial of the Engliſh jeſuits (a 
man who could never have been too 
hard for him, if he had not been 


reduced to great weakneſs) was at 


hand to do all his offices, and he did 
It very effectually, though in great 
ſecret ! He ſent then to the mar- 


quis of Ormond and his other friend 


at 'Bruffels;' upon whoſe friendthip 


be had ever depended, and had 


found him always faſt and unthaken 
to bim, notwithſtanding his mary 
imbecilities; he conjured them both 


(who were indeed the two only. 


friends he had in the world ) to - 
pair to him at Ghent, for that his 
condition of health being at that 
time ſo very doubtful, he had ſome- 
what to impart to them of the laſt 
importance. The enemy had faſ- 


tened themſelves in ſoine places be- 


tu een Brufſels and Ghent, and the 
ſeaſon of the year was not ſo plea- 
ſant as to invite men to unneceſſary 
journies; it was therefore agreed 
between them, that the preſence of 
one of them would ſer ve the turn, let 
the buſineſs be what it would. and 


ſo the marquis made a journey to 


him, the other remaining ſtill with 


the king, When he caine to Ghent 


he 
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fun je found him well recovered of his 
n hs ſckneſs, of which he made him a 
nn urge relation; by what degrees it 
nd he ame upon him, and how Toon it had 
vouls WY deprived him of his ſtrength, how 
„hoe bis ſeeps forſook him, and that the 
nov WY night yielded him no reſt: that in 
a; bis agony he had made many reflec- 
pre- tions upon his paſt condition of life, 
t for ard principally upon ſome ſeruples 
ſe to in religion, which had been long in 
able bis mind; that he had ſent for a 


earned jeſuit to confer with him, 
and ina word, that he had received 
ſo great ſatisfaction from him, that 
he was become catholic, and was re- 
conciled to the church; which he 
had no ſooner ſubmitted to, but that 


A he found ſo great a tranquillity and 
hn ſerenity of mind, that he had won- 
Fae derſully recovered in ſo few days 
did dis perfect health, and almoſt his 
Ka former ſtrength, That having thus 
Wy provided for the ſalvation of his 
10 ſoul, all his other thoughts were for 
hip the advancement of his majeſty's 
2d ſervice, or that at leaſt, that this 
2 alteration in him might have no 


By reflection upon the other, and that 
th in this conſideratĩ on he deſired a con- 
ty MW ference with his two beft friends; 
"1 and fince one of them came not, he 
would defire the ſame from the other, 
which he meant to do from both, 
1 that he might receive his advice 
| how the ſame might be communica- 
2 ted to the king; and how, and 
8 when, and in what manner it ſhould 
: 
4 
| 


be made known ; and that it was 
hitherto ſo great à ſecret, that it 


was only known to his confefſor and 
himſelf ; and that it ſhould remain 
ſo as long as his majeſty ſhould 
think it requiſite ; that he had in 
truth himſelf endeavoured, as a 
thing practicable in his own opini- 
on, that it might have remained ſo 
entire a ſecret between his conſeſſor 
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39 
and himſelf, that he might not only 
have deferred making his converſion 
blic, but have performed all his 
uſual offices and ſervices about his 
majeſty as he, had uſed to do, even 
at his devotions, ſo that no man 
ſhould have been able to make the 
leaſt diſcovery, But that his con- 
feſſor, upon great deliberation, and 
conference with many other very 
learned men, had declared to him, 
that what he propoſed was ſo abſo- 
lutely unlawful, and inconſiſtent with 
the catholic religion, that it was not 
in the power of his holineſs himſelf 
to diſpenſe with it. This being his 
caſe, he had no more to do but to 
deſire that the whole relation migh. 
be candidly made to his majelty, 
and a gracious interpretation ob- 
tained from him upon it, The mar- 
quis (who was leſs ſurpriſed than 
his other friend, as having leſs opi- 
nion of his conſtancy in that parti- 
cular than the other had) anſwered 
him only, that he was ſorry for the 
change, and that he ſhould give his 
majeſty a full relation of it, and ſo 
returned to Bruſſels. | . 
Within few days he came thi- 
ther; and having been very careful 
to be firſt ſeen by Don Juan at maſs, 
he attended the king, who received 
him without any cloudineſs, looking 
upon him of the ſame religion as- 
he had before underſtood him to be. 
His majeſty making himſelf very 


merry with his other friend for be- | 


ing ſo weak a wan as to imagine 


that he could be conſtant to any "1 


profeſſion, and made himſelf no leis 
merry with the perſon himſelf upon 
his ſcruples of conſcience, and the 
method and circumſtances of his 
converſion, and upon Father Court- 


ney's having gained ſo great an aſ- 


cendant over his + underitanding, 4 
and he was very glad to compound 


for 


. for being laughed ar, and could 
Hear a better part in it, than in the 
- ferious debate of it, He was ex- 
ceedingly rroubled to find his other 
friend, whoſe true affection to him 
bad been upon all occaſions ſo ma- 
#Sifeft, fo fevere that he could not 

- difſemble it in his countenance with 
bim; and when the other renew- 
ed all profeſſions of kindneſs and 
. Iriendihip to him, againſt all per- 
fons and all pretences in the world, 
and defired that this alteration in 
him, which was the effect of con- 
Icience, and for his own ſalvation, 
might not deprive him of his friend- 
ſhip, or alienate his affections from 
him, he anſwered him very roundly, 
that he could not diſſemble the trou- 
ble he ſuſtained, nor could bear that 
reproach which would fall upon 
* Himſelf if he were thought not to 

de diſpleaſed with it; that he knew 
not how he could hereaſter bear any 
part in the king's councils, or how 
e could be communicated with ; 
that though the profeſſions he made 
to him of the conſtancy of his friend- 
ſhip might be at that time accord- 
ing to his intention, yet that he had 
no reaſon to believe that they, who 
had power to prevail over him in 

” this affair of the higheſt importance, 
would ever be contented that he 
ſhould retain a friendſhip with a 
*, perſon ſo oppoſite to all their prac- 
_ © tices, and all their principles; 
F againſt which they would always be 
able to ſpeak more pertinently, both 

jn reaſon and religion, than they had 
done in any other part of his con- 
verſion; which he took very heavily, 
nnd could not forbear undervaluing 
and envying, againſt the Whole bo- 
fdy of them, with more reproach 
aud contempt, than could have been 
expected from ſo young a proſelvte. 
The king had well foreſeen that he 
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could no longer wear the character 
either of his ſecretary or obunſellor 
and it may be, that conſideration 
had made him condeſcend to be ſo 
merry upon the converſion; and he 
was very well content that his friend 
mould plainly declare to him in hi 
preſence the neceſſity of his de 
clining being preſent at future coun- 
ciis, and of returning the ſignet to 
the king ; with which, how much 
foever he was {urprized or diſpleaſ- 
ed; he preſently ſubmitted, and de- 

livered the ſignet the next dey. 
This was a change he did not 
expect his converſion would have 
produced, but had promiſed him- 
ſelf more advantage from his cha- 
racter in his new religion than in 
his old; that there was no more 
hope now of the proteſtant intereſt, 
and therefore that the catholic muſt 
be now wholly applied to, and that 
thoſe tranſaQions could paſs through 
no other hand but his; and that as 
the confidence of the catholics 
ſhould be able to advance the king's 
ſervice, ſo his ſo near relation to 
his royal perſon and councils would 
give him great credit with the ca- 
tholies. Such a crap of 'imagins- 
tions and preſumptions was always 
his firſt harveſt upon any notable 
new defign or enterprize, but this 
new excluſion demoliſhed all theſe 
hopes, and was a greater diſcovery 
of the king's diſlike of what he had 
done, than in his calculation of ſtate 
he thought ſeaſonable for his majeſ- 
"ty's ſervice, and upon that ground 
was the leſs expected by him; and 
this he never e his old friend, 
though he continued to make the 
ſame” profeſſions, and ſeemed to 
take it very unkindly that ir ſhould 
be thought that religion ſhonld be 
able to make any impreſſion on him 
with reference to the og" 
| | * wh 
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which he had contracted. Aſter 
tbe firſt Congratulation for the be- 
coming a Chriſtian, * which thoſe 

ple do — liberally make for a 
. he found no ſunſhine from 
the change of bis climate; that no 

offer of place or penſion came 
from Spain; and that the pope, to 
whom he had made an early com- 
munication of his ſorrow for, and 
renonciarion: of his former hereſy, 
hid returned him no other exalted 
expreſſions, which he expected, than 
\u conder ſus, converte fratres tuos; 
that Don Juan's own countenance 
was ſo far from ſhedding more gra- 
tes towards him that it had formerly 
done, that it was in truth more re- 
ſerved ; for the Marquis of Carra- 
ana, and eſpecially Don Alonzo, 
who were not pleaſed with the ſre- 
quent admiſſion he had to Don Ju- 
an, and his ſerene countenance to- 
wards him, had ſent their adver- 
ilements into Spain little to his ad- 
yantage, and the prince had re- 
ceived ſome reprehenfion from 
thence for his Aer me thoſe gra- 
ces, But there happened ſhortly 
after another inſtance, which mani- 
ſkefted enough what opinion that 
court had of him, The treaty be- 
tween the two crowns being ap- 
pointed to be at Fontarabia between 
the cardinal and Don Louis de Ha- 
to, Don Louis, who always pro- 


eſſed great affection to the king, 


lent him a private advice by his re- 
dent in that court, Sir Henry Ben- 
ett, to find himſelf there, profeſ- 
ing that he would do all he could 
w engage the cardinal, that the two 
crowns, being once reconciled, 
night both engage in his majeſty's 
Intereſt, and at the ſame time ad- 
Wed that his majeſty would come 
vith as ſmall a train as he could 


ly do, and particularly that by no 


means he would bring that perſon 
with him; which was a ſufficient 
evidence of pen Notwith- 
ſtanding wh ech, the cardinal havin 
expreſsly refuſed to grant a 
conduct to his majeſty ro paſs through 
France, and as expreſsly perſuaded 
his going to the treaty, as a thing 
which would prove to his diſad van- 
tage, and di-nable his eminence, 
by the noiſe of it, to do thoſe good 
offices for his majeſty which he was 
reſolved to do in his abſence, the 
king thought fit to follow the ad- 
vice of the other favourite, and to 
make a journey thither through 
France incognito. And to that pur- 
poſe he made choice of four or five 
ſervants to attend him; and though 
he liked very well that gentleman's 
company in thoſe jolly journies, 
yer at this time, the intimation he 
had from Spain, and the knowledge 
he had of the cardinals particular 
and irreconcileable diſpleaſure to- 
wards him, made him plainly diſ- 


cern that it was by no means fit to 


have him with him. However, the 
other in the end prevailed ſo far 
with hun, for the experience he had 
of the ways and places through 
which they were to paſs, that he was 
admitted to attend, together with 
-the Marquis of Ormond, Daniel 
O'Neale, and three other ſervants ; 
and in that manner they went from 
Bruſſels with all the ſeereſy imagin- 
able; nor was it known in many 
days after whither the king was 
=> The king wag contented to 

ee as many conſiderable places as 
were within any diſtance of the ways 
through which they were to paſs, 
and the other, wha was the ſole 
conductor, led him ſo far about, 
that the treaty was upon the mat, 
tex concluded before the king came 
to the bordery ; and then, upon the 

; general 


general intelligence that the treaty 
was at an end, and Don Louis re- 
turned to Madrid, though the king 
had ſent the Marquis of Ormond 
directly to Fontarabia to know the 
truth, and to inform Don Louis of 
his majeſty's arrival, yet without 
ſtaying for his return, the other 


Ef, perſuaded the king, that he ought 


to make all poſſible haſte to Ma- 
drid ; and ſo far prevailed, that they 
went as far as Saragoſa in the king- 
dom of Arragon, where they re- 
ceived clear information that Don 
Louis remained ſtill at the place of 
the treaty. And within a day af- 
ter, an expreſs arrived from thence, 
with all the importunity from the 


YZ Marquis of Ormond and Sir Henry 


Bennett, that his Majeſty would 
make all poflible haſte thither; ſig- 
nifying; further | the - prejudice he 
had ſuffered by the delays he had 
made in his journey, and the un- 
expreſſible diſpleaſure Don Louis 
had conceived upon his purpoſe of 
going to Madrid, which in that 
conjuncture would have occaſioned 
great diſorder in the king of Spain's 
affairs, all which made deep im- 

reſſions in his majeſty, and made 

im difcern how ingonvenient the 
fanciful; humour of his guide bad 
been to him. The king's reception 
at Fontarabia, and his treatment 
there, was agreeable to the Spani- 
ard's cuſtom in thoſe occaſions, full 
of reſpet and application to his 
majeſty ; and in the ſhort ſtay he 
made there, the other perſon (who 
was upon all the difadvantages 
mentioned before) had, by his * 
dexterity and addteſs, wrought him 
ſelf ſo far into the good opinion of 
Don Louis, and the other grandees 
who accompanied him, that when 
the king returned through France 
ſor Bruſſels, he found encourage- 
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ment to go directly for Madrid, 
where he was well received by the 
king, and ſupplied with at leaf 
two or three thouſand pound ſter- 
ling, and ſtaid there until he heard 
of the great change of affairs in 
England, and of his majeſty's re. 
ception there, where he found him 
in the full poſſeſſion and adminiſtra- 
tion of his regal power. 

By this time the king was en- 
gaged very far in his treaty with 
Portugal for the marriage with the 
queen, all particulars being in the 
truth upon the matter agreed upon 
which no ſooner came to this gen- 
tleman's knowledge but he expreſſ- 
ed a marvelous diſlike of it and 
(withour any capacity which might 
entitle: him to that ' preſumption) 
ſuggeſted all things to the king 
which the Spaniſh ambaſſador could 
ſuggeſt to him, and which were moſt 
like to make ſome impreſſion upon 
his majeſty ; ſuch as the deformity 
of her perſon, the number of her 
years, and her incapacity of bear- 
ing children; and at the ſame time 
made offer of the choice of two 
young ladies of the houſe of Medi- 
ci, of ſuch rare perfection in beauty 
as his fancy could deſcribe, and 


ſo far privately with the king, to 
ſend him incognito into Italy to ſee 
thoſe ladies, with a promiſe not to 
2 further in the treaty with 

ortugal till his return; but upon 
a ſhort reflection upon the diſho- 
nour of this deſign, his'majeſty put 
a quick end to it, renewing his old 
obſervations of the humour and pre- 
ſumptions.07 the man, How many 


extravagant propoſitions and de-, 
ſigns he afterwards run into, till he Wire ; 
ſo far provoked the king that he ins, 

gave orders ſor his apprehenſion and Wl loo 
commitment to tte Lower, is know" Witter | 


t 


drid, WA nen; and how many more 
y the iſe ic like hereafter to fall into of the 
leaſt Wine kind, gan hardly be foreſeen, 
ſter- en by thoſe who beſt underſtand 
ecard ; unlimited ambirion, and the reſt- 
rs in gneſs of his humour. 


did not inteud to ha ve reflected 
mon fo many particulars, much 
to have taken anydurvey of the 
ure life of this ve conſiderable 


re- 
him 
iſtra» 


en- on; but it was hardly poſſible 
with ſo give any lively deſcription of his 
| the re and humour, or any charac- 
n the {ſer even of his perſon and compoſi- 
pon; Nia, without repreſenting ſome in- 
gene ¶ ances of particular actions; which, 
reſſ. N eng ſo contradictorę to themſelves, 
and nd fo different from the ſame ef- 
night eas which the ſame cauſes natural- 
tion Wl produce in other inen, can only 
king Whkulify a man to make a conjecture 
ould What his true conſtitution and na- 


moſt Whire was; and at beſt it will be but 
upon WW conjecture, ſince it is not poſſible 
-mity Wt * a poſitive concluſion or de- 
her Nloction from the whole or any part 


bear- 


it, but that another concluſion 
time 


my be as reaſonably made from 


two ae other act ion and diſcovery. It 
ledi- s pity that his whole life ſnould not 
auty We exactly and carefully written, 

and ud it would be as much pity that 


alled 


7, to 
o ſee 


wy body elſe ſhould do it but him- 
ki, who could only do it to the 
lie, and make the trueſt deſcrip- 


ot to ions of all his faculties, and paſ- 
with Biſons, and appetites, and the full 
5 eration of them; and he would 
iſho- 


do it with as much ingenuity and 
put ¶fnegrity as any man could do, and 


old 


pre- re and reproach of other men, as 
nan) gte malice of his greateſt enemy 
de- wud do; for in truth he does be- 
1] he ltye many of theſe particular ac- 
t he ons, which ſevere and rigid men 
— © look upon as disfigurings of the 
'0 


1 Mer beautiful part of his life, to 
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toſe himſelf as much to the cen- 
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be great luſtre and ornament to it; 
and would rather expoſe it nakedly 
to have the indiſcretion and un- 
warrantable part of it cenſured, than 
that the fancy and high projection 
ſhould be concealed, it being an 
infirmity that he would not part 
with, to believe that a very ill 
thing ſubtilly and warily deſigned, 
and well and warily executed, is 
much worthĩer of a great ſpirit, than 
a faint acquieſcence under any in- 
feliciry, merely to contain himſelf 
withia the bounds of innocence; 
and yet if any man concludes from 
hence that he is of a fierce and im- 
petuous diſpoſition, and prepared 
to undertake the worſt enterprize, 
he will find cauſe enough to believe 
himſelf miſtaken, and that he hath 
ſoftneſs and tenderneſs enough about 
him to reſtrain him, not only from 
ill, but even from unkind and ill- 
natured actions. No man loves 
more paſſionately and violently, at 
leaſt makes more lively expreſſions 
of it: and that his hatred and ma- 
lice, which ſometimes break out 
from him with great impetuoſity, 
as if he would deitroy all ke diſ- 
likes, is not compounded propor- 
tionably out of the ſame fiery mate- 
rials, appears in this, that he would 
not only, upon very ſhort warnin 

and very eaſy addreſs, truſt a man 
who had done him injury to a very 
notable degree, but eren ſuch a 
man, as he himſelf had provoked 
beyond the common bounds of re- 


conciliation: he doth not believe 


that any body he loves ſo well, can 
be unloved by any body elſe; and, 
that whatever prejudice 1s contract- 
ed againſt him, he could remove it, 
if he were but admitted to confe- 
rence with them which own it. No 
man can judge, hardly gueſs, by 
what he hath done formerly, what 


he will do in the time to come; 
whether his virtues will have the bet- 
ter, and triumph over his vanities, 


or whether the ſtrength and vigour. 


of his ambition, and other exorbi- 
tances, will be able to ſuppreſs, and 
even extinguiſh his better diſpoſed 
inclinations and reſolutions, the ſuc- 
ceſs of which will always depend 
upon circumftances and contingen- 
ces, and from ſomewhat without, 
and not within himſelf, I ſhould 
not imagine that ever his activity 
will be attended with ſucceſs or ſe · 
curity; but without doubt, if ever 
his reflections upon the vanity of the 
world diſpoſe him to contemn it, 
and to betake himſelf to a contem- 
plation of God, and nature, or to 
à ſtrict and ſevere devotion, to 


— 


will be a 
to poſterity, that he will be loo 
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which he hath ſometimes ſome ty 
tation, if not inclination ; or 
ſatiety in wreſtling and firuyy 


in the world, or a deſpair of 
pering by thoſe ſtrugglings, f 
prevail with him to abandon d 
Conteſte, and retire at a good 
tance from the court to his by 
and a contemplative life, hen 
live to a E and long age; 

e to leave ſuch infor 
tion and advertiſements of all k 


upon as a great mirror by wh 
well-dif el men may * 
dreſs themſelves in the beſt on 
ments, and to ſpend their lives 
the beſt advantage of their count 
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ATURAL 


Natural Hiftory of the different 
berpents in the Eaſt-Indies, from 
The Eſays of Monſ. F. d'Obſon- 
ile, on the nature of various 
freien Animals, tranſlated by T. 
Holcroft. | 


HESE animals, which, as 
they wind and twiſt them- 
ies, advance ſilently by a pro- 
five undulation ; and when they 
key or reft, form their bodies into 
nunber of circles, of which, their 
rad is the centre: which, after 
ey have caſt their ſkins, appear all 
tonce with a renovated brilliancy; 


irritated, were the ſymbols of 
ildom, prudence, and immorta- 
ty, among the ancient philoſo- 
piers, They are divided into a 
qultitude of ſpecies, that differ by 
tte intenſity of their poiſon, the ſize 
« their bodies, the colours with 
yhich their ſkins are ſpotted z and, 
tough moſt common in marſhy 
pounds, are found alſo in the ſea, 
mrocky mountains, and in barren 
paces, They are all carnivorous, 
ud there are ſome ſpecies that de- 
Your the others. I ſhall ſpeak par- 
ticularly of ſome of thoſe only that 


i or Pampou, in Tamoul ; 
doſtan, 


Maß, in Perſian. 


teſe animals, fo dangerous if they 


The Sea Serpent, Cade! Pampou, in Tamoul. 
Valle Pampou, in Tamoul ; Cotra, in Indoſtan. The Javeline, Green, or Fly- 
ing Serpent, Pache Panbon, in Tamoul; and Marperende, in Perſian. The Viper, 


[ 1 1 


HIS 10 


are leaſt known in Europe, and. 
which I have had opportunities of 
obſerving with conſiderable atten- 


tion. 


Serpent Marin, or Sea Serpent. 
The approach of the coaſls of India 
is almoſt always known by theſe 
Serpents, which are met at from 
twenty to thirty leagues diſtance, 
Their bite may be mortal, if not 
timely counteracted by ſome of the 
ſpecifics hereafter mentioned. Theſe 
reptiles appeared to me to be from 
three to four feet long; I do not 
know if there are any larger. Ido 
not believe they are 2 am- 


phibious, that is to ſay, that they 


have the power alſo of living on 
land. I have often ſeen them on 
the ſhore, but they have always 
been thrown there by the ſurges, and 
were either dead or dying. 
Serpent couronne, The crowned or 
hooded Serpent, This ſpecies ex- 
tends from five to fix feet in length; 
the ſkin is divided in ſmall regular 
compartments, which being con- 
traſted and ſeparated, more or leſs, 
with green, yellow, and brown, 
have a tolerably beautiful effect. It 
is called hooded from the Portu- 
gueſe word capelo, becauſe it has a 


* The Serpent is called Mar, in Perſian: Hai, and Laiffa, in Arabic; Ne- 
and Samp, Kakoutia, Boura, and Febilli, in In- 


The Hooded Serpent, 


looſe 


4 > 


nearly 


during fleep, 
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looſe ſkin under its head, which can 
be extended to both ſides; and, 
when it is ſo, forms a ſort of hood, 


on which is drawn the reſemblance 


-almoſt of a pair of fpeQacles. This 
looſe ſkin never takes thar form but 
when the animal rears «ſelf, agita- 
ted by ſear, rage, or aſtoniſhment ; 
in a word, by ſome object that af- 
fects ir forcibly, In which caſe it 
raiſes the fore part of its body to 

a third of its length; its 
head is then almoſt in continual ac- 
tion, it feeins to look all around, 

but remains in the ſame place, or 
creeps flowly on its hind parts. 


Whence this ſpecies is in India, 
more than any other, the emblem 


of prudence ; but when it eats, 
fleeps, or is purſued, its hood is not 
extended, becauſe the muſcles are 
then either relaxed or differently 
employed. This ſerpent is an ob- 
ject of ſuperſtitious veneration among 
the Gentoo Indians, founded on 
ſome traits of legendary mytholo- 
gy : they ſeldom name it without 
adding ſome epithet, ſuch as the 
royal, the good, the holy. Some 
of them are happy to fee it go and 


come in their houſes ; whence many 


have received irreparable injuries : 
for it is very poſſible to hurt it un- 
intentionally, without ſeeing it, or 
and it immediately 
revenges itſelf with fury. Its bite 
is ſometimes mortal in two or three 
hours, eſpecially if the poiſon has 
* the larger veſſels or muſ- 
cles. 


T bis reptile, more than any 


other, is attentive to the ſound of a 
fort of flageclet or pipe. The In- 
dian jugglers play a certain mono- 


tonous air, flow and unharmonious. 


which at firſt ſeems to create aſto- 


niſnment, preſently it advances, 


ſtops, rears itlelf, and extends its 


% 


hood; ſometimes it will remain dh 
hour in that pofition, and then, o 
gentle inclinations of the head, | hia, 
dicate that thefe founds impreſ; prop 


ſenſe of pleafure on its organs. ( 
this I have ſeveral times been co 
vinced, by proofs made on th 
kind of Serpents, which have ne 
ver been trained to that exercise 
and particularly upon one that 
caught in my garden. I do n 
however deny, that ſome are traine 
to this exerciſe: the jugglers, whe 
called to clear a houſe of them, wi 
ſometimes artfully drop one of theſe 
which will immediately appear x 
the ſound of the pipe, to which i 
has been accuſtomed, © | 
Serpent javelt, or green Serpent 
The green Serpent is found, in thi 
Indies and the countries eaſt of the 
Peninſula, four and five feet long 
its bite is held ta be at leaſt as dan 
e as that of the hooded ſnake 
they generally remain on the top 
of trees, watching for birds and in 
ſeas. Suſpended or laid along the 
branches, which they embrace with 
the tip of the tail, they appear im- 
moveable, when, preſently, with an 
oſcillatory motion, they will reach 
to another bough, or ſeize upon den 
their prey. Hence it is probable, iſ 0 
that from a ſuperficial view of the Wi ny! 
manner in which theſe reptiles ob- ee 
ta in their ſubſiſtence, ſome travel - un 
lers have ſaid, that they have a par- bus 
ticular delight to dart upon the eves ler 
of paſſengers, For my own part, bt 
] am well perſuaded, that when I rd 
they dart, or rather when they glide Wil &! 
along at the approach of man, it is Wl L. 
only to avoid him, except, perhaps, Wl | 
when they have been wounded or 
irritated ; ſo at leaſt has it bappen- wh 
ed, for more than ten times that l 
have ſeen them. I preſume, that 8 
this reptile is of the ſame 1 Wl 
wit 


with one of a darker colour, found 
lo on the coaſts of Perſia and Ara- 


oper name of the F lying Serpent. 
Serpent amphiſbena, or double 
leaded Serpent. Some of the rep- 
tiles, claſſed under this name, are 
fund in the Indies; their colour is 
deep dirty brown, mixed with a 
nr of yellow, their ſpots ſome- 
thing darker; their head is narrow, 
and rounded on the ſides ; and their 
body, which is ſeldom more than a 
bot long, is nearly, from one end 
o the other, about the thickneſs 
of the thumb, One conſequence of 
this formation is, that at a diſtance 
the tail may appear to have been 
cut off, or may look like another 
lead: I ſay at a diſtance, for in 
k& it has, at this extremity, a 
pointed bit of fleſh that reſembles 
the beginning of a lizard's tail, and 
which being plucked off, begins to 
row again, Beſides, as they ſel- 
dom remove far from the crevices 
ef rocks, or old ruins, 
poſſible, that they may have been 
ſen at the entry of their holes re- 
th an tiring backwards. However this 
reach may be, and without pretending to 
upon deny the poſſihility of ſuch ſports 
able, af nature, it is certain, and I am 
the nyſelf a witneſs of it, that the ſpe- 
ob; ces to which they have given the 
wel- ume of double-headed Serpents, 
par- las, in reality, but one hend. I ne- 
eyes der knew any perſon who had been 
24rt, bit by them, but I have been aſſu- 
hen Wi red their poiſon is not more dan- 
lide i gerous than that of the hooded 
it 1s Wl berpent. 0 
aps, Wl Serpent poiſon, or poiſon Serpent. 
or Among the Serpents of India, that 
en- which I believe to be moſt formi- 
cr | Wh Gable is but about two feet long. 
hat ud very ſmall, Its ſkin is freckled 
ie; Vith little traits of brown, or a pale 


ta, where it is known by the im- 


It is very 


— 
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red, and contraſted with a ground 
of dirty yellow: it is moſtly found 
in dry and rocky places, and its bite 
mortal in leſs than one or two mi- 
nutes, In the year 1759, and in 
the province of Cadapet, I ſaw ſe- 
veral inſtances of it; and among 
others, one very fingular, in the 
midſt of a corps of troops, com- 
manded by M. de Buſſy. An In- 
dian Gentoo Merchant perceived a 
Mahometan ſoldier of his acquaint- 
ance going to kill one of thoſe rep- 
tiles, which he had found ſleeping 
under his packet, 'The Gentoo flew 
to beg its life, proteſting, that jr 
would do no hurt if it was not firſt 
provoked ; paſling, at the ſame 
time, his hand under its belly 20 
carry it out of the camp, when 
ſuddenly it twiſted round, and bit 
his little finger: upon which this 
unfortunate martyr of a fanatic cha- 
rity gave a ſhriek, took a few ſteps, 
and fell down inſenſible. They 
flew to his aſſiſtance, applied the 
ſerpent-ſtone, fire, and -ſcarifica- 
tions, but they were all ineffectual, 
his blood was already coagulated. 
About an hour after I ſaw the body 
as they were going to burn it, and 
I thought I perceived ſome indica- . 
tions of a complete difſolution of 
the blood, - | 6 

I do not believe there are many 
Gentoos enthuſiaſtic enough to be- 
come the victims of ſuch abſurd be- 
nevolence; ſeveral, at preſent, make 


no great difficulty of killing theſe 
Serpents, or at leaſt of ſeeing them 


killed. It is however certain, chat 
moſt of them are unwilling to aſ- 
ſiſt in killing the hooded Serpent, 
and eſpecially thoſe which creep 
into, and are therefore under the 
protection of their temples. = * 
Serpent brulant, or burning Ser ent. 


This reptile is nearly of the ſame . 


form 


"_ 
„7 
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form with the laſt-mentioned : its thinly ſpeckled, and of a ſomething 
kin is not quite ſo deep a brown, lighter colour, like the generality 
and is ſpeckled. with dark green ot rept les. Its eyes, notwithſtand- 
ſpots; its poiſon 1s almoſt as dan- ing their exceſſive ſmallneſs, were 
gerous, but it is leſs active, and its apparently black and ſparkling ; it 
- effe&s are very different: in ſome mouth was exceedingly wide, inſo- 
perſons it is a devouring fire, which, much that without the leaſt violence 
as it eirculates through the veins, I could introduce. a body of more 


preſently occaſions death; the blood than a line in diameter; its teeth - 
diſſolves into a lymphatic liquor, were as fine as the points of nee- * 
reſembling thin broth, without ap- dles, but ſo ſhort and compact, that - 
parently having paſſed through the it did not appear poſſible for it to _ 
intermediate ttate of coagulation, bite a man, or at leaſt ſor it to pe- 05 
and runs from eyes, noſe, and ears, netrate beyond the epidermis. he 1 
and even through the pores, In chief of the village where I va ve. 
other ſubjects, the poiſon ſeems to fold me, that the only thing to be fee 
have changed the very nature of the apprehended from this inſe& was Wl vv: 
humours in diſſolving them; the left it ſhould introduce itſelf into the ric 
ſkin is chapped, and becomes ſcaly, mouth or noſtrils. ale 
the hair falls off, the members are Serpent titan, or giant Serpeitifffl (5; 
tumiſied, the patient feels all over The mountains leaſt frequented in ed 
his body the moſt racking pains, India and other parts of Aſia, ſervelMi co 


then numbneſs, and is not long in for the retreat of a race of Serpent 
periſhing. It is ſaid, however, that that I call Titan, becauſe they gro 
people have been cured by remedies to the length of twenty and twenty 
well and ſoon applied. Be that as five feet, and even, according tc 
it may, it ſeems to me, that the ſome, to half as much more, | 


iſon of theſe different reptiles is never ſaw but one young one, ſhullil fir 
in general more powerful, the more up in a cage, and exceedingly ill al m. 
they live in hot and dry places, his eaſe. It was eleven or twelve be 
where they feed upon inſects that feet long, and fourteen or fiſteem he 
are full of ſaline, volatile, and acri- inches in circumference ; its fin wal wi 


monious particles, a tawny ground, but ſpeckled wit 
Serpent nain, or dwarf Serpent. colours richly varied, though rathe 
One day as I was removing ſome dark. They ſay this reptile ſurpri 
ſtones in the Indies, I found two of zes and feeds upon large animals 
theſe little animals, which at firſt but whatever may be ſaid upon thi 
fight might be taken for worms. I ſubject, its form ſeems to indicate 
took up the ſtrongeſt, and amufed that irs ſtrength cannot be comparec 
myſelf ſome time in conſidering it to that of a crocodile of equal ſize 
with attention, Its body was near and as it is heavy, and not common 

- five inches long, and about the ſixth it is, in reality, one of the leaſt dan 
part of an inch in diameter; and yerous of its tribe. I may add, wit 
i after wards learnt, that it rarely reſpect to theſe animals, that in al 
exceeds ſix inches in gy. Its the ſpecies I have obſerved, tholt 
ſkin was & dirty brown, ſpotted on which were of the two extremes 0 
the ſides with ſmall lengthened points fize, large and ſmall, were feweſt 11 
of a darker colour ; the belly was number, 
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Natural Hiſtory o the Ichneumon# ; 
from the ſame Work, 5 


«FFAHE ancients have obſerved, 
that the [chneumon is one 
ot the moſt formidable enemies of 
thecrocodile at his birth; for after 
te has left the egg, he is in daily 
danger of being devoured by it for 
the firſt months. Not that 1 ſuppoſe 
the ic hneumon to have any particular 
and inſtinctive antipathy to the cro- 
codile 2 he equally attacks all ſpecies 
of reptiles, and does not ſpare even 
rats or poultry. I had one of them 
very young, and brought it up: 1 
fed it at firſt with milk, and after- 
wards with baked meat mixed with 
rice; and caſtrated it at four months 
old. It became tamer than a cat, 
for it came when called, and follow- 
ed me though at liberty, into the 
country. . | 
One day I brought him a ſmall 
water-ſerpent alive, being deſirous 
to know how far his inſtinct would 
carry him againſt a being with which 
he was hitherto unacquainted. His 
firſt emotion ſeemed to be aſtoniſh- 
ment mixed with anger, for his hair 
became erect, but in an inſtant aſter 
he ſlipped behind the reptile, and 
with a remarkable ſwiftnels and 
agility leaped upon its head, ſeized 
it and cruſhed it between his teeth. 
This eſſay and new aliment ſeemed 
to have awakened in him his innate 
and deſtructive voracity, which till 
then, had given way to the gentle- 
neſs of his education. Thad about 
my houſe ſeveral curious kinds of 


The Ichneumon, better knowa by the name of Mangouſt among the 
Gan Europeans, is called Tkill, ia Malabar ; and Monegoueſſe, in Tamoul. 


vor. XXVIN, | 


after its name; but as it ſubſiſts, WM 
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fowls, among which he had been 
3 and which, till then, he 
had ſuffered to go and come unmo- ll 
leſted and unregarded; but a few Wl 
days after, when he found himſelf 
alone, he ſtrangled them every one, 
eat a little, and as it ſeemed to me, 
had drank the blood of two. * 
The Ichneumon may attain the 
ſize of a common cat, but is fome- Wl 
thing longer in the body, and ſhorter 
in the legs; its fur contains tints of 
white, of brown, of fawn-colour, and 
of a dirty grey ſilver. Theſe ſhades, 
which are on each hair, compoſe a ai 
whole, which, though not ſoft to the 
touch, is agreeable to the eye. Its 
form and particularly the head, is 
ſomething like that of the polecat; 
Its _ are ſmall, but inflamed, and 145 
ſparkle with ſingular vivacity; its 
nails are not very pointed, nor do 
they extend and contract like thoſe 
of the cat, but as its claws are ra- 
ther long, it ſeizes between its paws 
and retains with force, the prey that 
it devours. TY 
As it is a great deſtroyer of rep- 
tiles, it is very poſſible that it may | 
ſometimes receive a bite, in which 
caſe it is pretended, that it has re- 
courſe to rhe plant which is called 


and always with the fame inclina=z 
tions, in many places where this 
plant is not at hand, and is not eyen 
to be found, perhaps it is the fleſh 
of the reptiles which ſerves for an 
antidote, or perhaps it is the qua- 
lity of its blood not to be affected 
by this kind of poiſon. | 2 
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Natural Hiflory of the Thevangua, 
or Tatonneur* ; from the ſame. 


* he Thevangua lives retired 
among the rocks and woods 
of the moſt ſolitary and ſouthern 
parts of India, and in the iſland of 
Ceylon. Notwithſtanding ſome ſi- 
milarity of organization, he neither 
+ appertains to the monkey nor makis 
ſpecies: This race is pure, ſeparate, 
and diſtinct, as well in conformation 
as in faculties and manners; and as 
he is little known, I ſhall give ſome 
deſcription of his form, and parti- 
cularly of his characteriſtic habits. 


The Thevangua is quadrumane, 


and would be well deſcribed by the 
name of the pigmy cynocephalus 


nightwalker. In 1735, one of 


thoſe Indian pionezrs, who always 
Pander with their families, ſold me 
one. He was not quite a foot high 
when erect, though I have heard 
"they are ſometimes a little taller : 

mine was quite formed, and, during 
a year that I kept him, I could not 
find that he had increaſed in height. 
His ears and the backpart of his 
head reſembled thoſe of the monkey, 
but his front was proportionably 
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og and more flattened ; his noſe, 
as ſlender and more ſhort than that 
of the pole cat, projected juſt he. 
low the eyes ſomething like the 
muzzle of a ſmall Spaniſh dog; his 
mouth, exceedingly wide and well 
garniſhed, was armed with four 
long and pointed canine teeth; his 
eyes large and even with the face, 
the iris apparently of a brown grey, 
mixed with a tint of yellow ; his 
neck ſhort, his body very long, and 
his ſize, aboye his hips, at leaſt 
three inches in circumference. 1 
had him caſtrated, and his teſticles, 
though proportionably very large, 
were abſolutely ſhut up in the bel- 
ly 3; his penis was well detached 
from his body, and covered with 2 
prepuce. a 5 5 
Many other parts, likewiſe, of 
theſe ſingular animals appear to be 
formed in miniature on the model 
of man. Thus 3 have no tail, 


their buttocks are fleſhy, and with- 
out calloſities ; their breaſts large, 


their hands and arms well turned, 
and ſo are their legs, except that 
their great toes are too much ſepa- 
rated, like thoſe of the monkey; 


the hair of their head and back is of 


A2 dirty 


The animal I deſcribe by the name of Tatonneur (creeper) on account of 


| his mode of walking, is 


animal which M de Buffon has 


well characterized in India by the Tamoul word The- 
vangua. He is called Tongre likewiſe; that is to ſay; 


the ſleeper, This is the 


called Loris (after the article Makis) which 


name was given it by the Dutch, who ſaw it in the iſland of Ceylon. I preſume, 
that at a diſtince they imagined they diſcovered a reſemblance between the cry 
of this animal and that of a parrot, really called Lorie, which is found in the 
"Iſles to the eaſt of India. . Such reſemblances naturally occaſion miſunde: ſtand- 


| ing. ' 


+The figure of the Thevangua, or Loris, in M. de Buffon, is very correct, 


except that the bones, and eſpecially the articulations of the hands and feet, do 


not © appear ſo prominent in the living animal, 


But ſuch little irregularities are 


to be found in the features of every ſubject as ſoun as the fleſh and muſcles de- 
come dry and are deprived of that roundneſs which gives beauty and proportion. 


M. 


e Buffon, in the ſho-t deſcription he has given of this 
a remarkable circumſtance and perhaps uniqne, which is, “ that the 


mentions 
female 
urines 


animal, 
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dirty grey, a little inclinable to The Thevangua differs greatly 
te aw n; but on the fore-part of from the monkey in his exterior 
heir body it is much leſs deep and form, but more ſtill in his charac- 
; bis eck, and leaves the fleſh viſible, ter and manners. He is by nature 
well Which is of a ſoft, fair, and ani- melancholy, ſilent, patient, carni- 
four I nated colour. vorous, and noctambulous. Retired, 
his The Thevangua uſually goes on and living only with his little fa- 
ace, I fours, but with a kind of con- mily, he remains crouching all day, 
rey, Wirint, inſomuch, that when he with his head reſting upon his 
his vihes to make haſte, he ſcarce- hands, and his elbows between his 
and Ih runs four fathoms in a mi- thighs. But in the midſt of this 
eaſt inte, which tardineſs originates in ſleep, or ſtate of inertia, though ' 
. I Wis conformation and habits; his his eyes are cloſed, his ears remain 
les, eg and thighs, as well as a man's, exceedingly ſenſible to all impreſ- 
ge, re apparently too long to run after ſions from without, and he never 
bel- te manner of quadrupedes ; and it neglects to ſeize whatever prey ſhall ' 
hed ls —_ ſeemed to me, that when inconſiderately venture within his 
h a le one I had was obliged, by car- reach. Though I believe the glare 
hing ſomething in his arms, to of the ſun diſpleaſes him, yet 1 
of Novak upright, he went with great- never could find that the pupil of 
be er freedom his eye ſuffered any extraordinary ' 
del This animal has a modulation in contraction, or was fatigued by 
il, ls voice, a kind of whiſtling that day-light. ' It is, without doubt, 
the s not unpleaſant, I could eaſily this happy conformation which pre- 
ze, ätinguiſh — cry of pain or plea- ſerves him, though feeble and flow, 
ed, re, or evn that of chagrin or from other ferocious beaſts, and 
"at ¶inpatience: if, for example, I pre- gives him a ſuperioriry over the leſs 
a- ended to rob him of his prey, his and nimbler creatures, on which he 
; Wountenance changed, and he in- uſually feeds. Me e 
of Wrirdly uttered a tremulous, more I kept mine, during the firſt 
ty White, and painful tone. The In- month, tied round the waiſt by a 
dan, of whom I bought mine, told cord, which, without attempting to 
of Ne, that their mode of copulation untie, he ſometimes lifted up with 
e- face to face, cloſe, and crouch- an air of * I took charge of 
he ng on their hams, him myſelf, and he bit me at the 


: ines through the clitoris, which has a paſſage like the penis. of the male, and theſe . 
i4 wo parts have a perfect reſemblance both in length and thickneſs.” _. | 
Having never heard of this fingularity in India, I confeſs I made no enquiries 
n the ſubject: and if the remark has been tranſmitted to Europe by an exact 
Werver, I am wrong to doubt the fact. I will relate, however, what has firuck 
Y on this matter, with reſpect to wild ſhe-apes : many of theſe have the clitoris 
long, that it often projects forward, and, at firſt fight, appears like the penis 
i the male; but it is not fo ſituated, has no paſſage, and is leſs, If we ſuppoſe 
ut the female Thevangua ſometimes has this ſmall muſcular body, equally 
koſecting, it is not at all impoſſible, but that a traveller, net very attentive, and 
Krhaps 2 little in love with the marvellous, may have imagined he has really 
en them urine through that part. However, I ſhould be far from denying A 
it, decauſe it was a little more or leſs out of the common order of nature, I 


Ul! mention my ſuſpicions, | „ 
Es Ce beginning 


* 
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beginning four. or five times, for 
offering to diſturb or take him up; 
but gentle chaſtiſement having ſoon 
corrected theſe little paſſions, I af- 
terwards gave him the liberty of my 
bed-chamber, Towards night he 
would rub his eyes, then looking 
attentively round, would walk upon 
the furniture, or oftner upon ropes 
that I had placed on purpole. 
A littſe milk, ar very juicy fruits, 
were not diſagreeable to him; but 
this was a laſt reſource, he was only 
fond of {mall birds and all ſorts of 


kind, which I uſed to tie at the part 
of the chamber oppoſite to him, or 
ſhew him and invite him to me, he 
would preſently approach with a 
long careſul ſtep, like a perſan 
Welking on tip-toe going to ſur- 
| -Priſe another. When he was with- 
n a foo: of his prey, he would ſtop, 
Aud raiſing himſelf upright, ad- 
vance gently, ſtretching out his 
arm, then at once ſeizing, would 
ſtrangle it with remarkable cele- 


This little animal periſhed by 
accident. -He appeared much at- 


tached to me; it was my cuſtom to 


careſs him, eſpecially after feeding: 
his return of atfection conſiſted in 

taking the end of my fingers, preſ- 
ing them to his boſom, and fixing 

his eyes half open upon mine.” 


— * 


' Particulars relative to the Nature and 
Cuftoms of the Indians ef North- 
America, By Alr. Richard 
M'*Cauſland, Surgeon to the King's 
or Eighth Regiment of Foot. Com- 
municated by Joſeph Planta, E/. 
Sec. R. S. From Vol. LXXVI. of 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 


II has been advanced by ſeveral 
24 travellers and hiſtorians that the 
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inſects. If he beheld game of this 


Indians of America differed fron 
other males of the human ſpecies i 
the want of one very characteriſt 
mark of the ſex, to wit, that of ; 


beard. From this general obſer va A. 
tion, the Eſquimaux have been exec 
cepted; and hence it has been ſup Wiron 
poſed, that they had an origin dife W hve 
rent from that of the other native out: 
of America. Inferences have alla they 
been drawn, not only with reſpe& tofMance 
the origin, but even relative to the bat 
conformation of Indians, as if thigh face: 
was in, its nature more imperfect els, 
than that of the reſt of mankind, have 
It appears ſomewhat ſingular that that 
authors, in deducing the origin boti e! 
of the Eſquimaux and of the other co 
Indians of America from the old dis 
world, ſhould never have explained pro 
to us how the former came to retain din 
their beards, and the latter to lay Indi 
them aſide, To aſcertain the au- wor 
thenticity of this point may per- em 
haps prove of little real utility to natic 
mankind; but the ſingularity of the tat 
fact certainly claims the attention war 
aof the curious: and as it is impoſ.vhi. 
ſible to fix any limits to the infe-Vitt 
rences which may at one time or ano thei 
ther be drawn from alledged facts, whi 
it muſt always be of conſequence to vm 
enquire into the authenticity of hi 
thoſe facts, how little intereſting part 
ſoever they may at preſent appear. the 
I will not by any means take but 
upon me to ſay that there are not nat 
nations of America deſtitute offi 'o : 
beards; but ten years reſidence at aut! 
Niagara, in the midſt of the Six- Na on 
tions (with frequent opportunities 0} 'v b 
ſeeing other nations of Indians) has | by 
convinced me, that % do not dif-W prot 
fer from the reſt of men, as this po 
particular, more than one European [ 
differs from another; and as this] ut! 


imperfection has been attributed to 
the Indians of North America, 
equally 
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think, that this aſfertion is as void 
if foundation in one region as It is 
inthe other. 7 

All the Indians of North America 
except a very ſmall number, who, 
from living among white people, 
have adopted their cuſtoms) pluck 
out the hairs of the beard; and as 
they begin this from its firſt appear- 
ance, it muſt naturally be ſuppoſed 
that to a ſuperficial obſerver their 
faces will Teem ſmooth and beard- 
ks, As further proof that they 
have beards, we may obſerve, firſt, 
that they all have an inſtrument for 
the purpoſe of plucking them out. 
ſecondly, that when they neglect 
this for any time, ſeveral hairs 
ſprout up, and are ſeen upon the 
chin and face. Thirdly, that many 
Indians allow tufts of hair to grow 
won their chins or upper lips, re- 
ſembling thoſe we ſee in different 
nations of the old world. Fourthly, 
that ſeveral of the Mohocks, Dela- 
wares, and others, who live amongſt 
white People, ſome times ſhave 
with razors, and ſometimes pluck 
their beards out. Theſe are facts 
which are notorious amongſt the 
amy, Indian traders, &c. and 
which are never doubted in that 
part of the world by any perſon in 
the leaſt converſant with Indians : 
but as it is difficult to tranſport a 
matter of belief from one country 
to another diſtant one, and as the 
athors who have maintained the 
coatrary opinion are too reſpectable 
to be doubted upon light grounds, 
by no means intend to reſt the 
proofs upon what has been ſaid, or 
upon my ſingle aſſertion. 

| have provided myſelf with two 
authorities, which I apprehend may 
in this caſe be deciſive. One is 


qually with thoſe of the reſt of the 
Continent, I ani much inclined to 


E 3 
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Colonel Butler, deputy ſuperinten- 
dant of Indian affairs, well known 
in the late American war, whoſe 


great and extenſive influence 
amongſt the Six-Nations could not 


have been acquired by any thing 


leſs than his long and intimate 
knowledge of them and their lan- 
guage. The other authority is that 
of Thayendanega, commonly known 
by the name of Captain Joſeph - 


Brant, a Mohock Indian of great 


influence, and much ſpoken of in 
the late war, He was in England 


Engliſh om e with tolerable ac- 
curacy, I all therefore only ſub+ 


join their opinions upon this matter, 
the originals of which I have under 


their own ſignatures. 


Colonel Bur LER's. 


The men of the Six Nations In- 


dians have all beards naturally, as 
have all the other nations of North 
America which I have had an op- 
portunity of ſeeing. Several of the 


Mohocks ſhave with razors, as do 


likewiſe many of the Panees who 
are kept as flaves by Europeans. 
But in general the Indians pluck out 
the beard, by the roots from its ear- 
lieſt appearance; and as their faces 
are therefore ſmooth, it has been 
ſuppoled that they were deſtitute of 
beards. I am even of opinion, that 
if the Indians were to practiſe ſhav- 


ing from their youth, many of them 


would have as ſtrong beards as Eu- 
(Signed) | 


onN BUTLER, 
Agent of India Affairs. 


Magara, April 12, 1784. 


ropeans. 


Captain BAN T's. 
The men of the Six-Nations 
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have all beards by nature; as have 
likewif all other Indian nations of 
North America which I have ſeen. 
Some Indians allow a part of the 
[beard upon the chin and upper 
lip to grow, and a few of the Mo- 
- hocks ha 
manner as Europeans; but the ge- 
nerality pluck out; the hai rs of the 
. + beard by the roots as ſoon as they 
begin to appear; and as they con- 
tinue this practice all their lives, 
they appear to have no beard, or at 
moſt only a few firaggling hairs 
Which they have neglected to pluck 
out. I am however of opinion, that 
if the Indians were td ſhave they, 
would never have beards altoge- 
ther ſo thick as the Europeans; and 
there are ſome to be met with who 
have actually very little beard. 
3 By (Signed) 
| Jos. BRANT THAYENDANEGA, 
_ Niagara, April 19, 1783. 


Upon this ſubject I ſhall only fur- 
ther obſerve, that it has been ſup- 
poſed by ſome, that this appear- 

ance of beard on Indians ariſes 
only from a mixture of European 
blood; and that an Indian of pure 
race is entirely deſtitute of it. But 
the nations amongſt whom this cir- 
cumſtance can have any influence, 
bear ſo ſmall a preportion to the 
multitude who are unaffected by it, 
that it cannot by any means be con- 
ſidered as the cauſe ; nor is it looked 
upon as ſuch, either by Captain 
Brant or Colonel Butler, EY: 

I ſhall here ſubjoin a few particu- 
lars relative to the Indians of the 
Six-Nations, which, as they ſeem 


not to be well underſtood even in 


America, are probably till Jeſs 
known in Europe. My authori- 
ties upon this ſubject, as well 
as upon the former, are the In- 
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ve with razors in the ſame 


either as a counſellor or as 2 


dian Captain Brant and Colon 
Butler. 

Each nation is divided into thr 
or more tribes; the principal 
which are called the turtle trib 
the wolfe- tribe, and the bear: tribe. 

Each tribe has two, three, or mo 
chiefs, called Sachems; and this d 
tinction is always hereditary in t 
family, but deſcends along the fe 
male line: for inſtance, if a chie 
dies, one of his ſiſter's ſons, or on 
of his own brothers will be a 
pointed to ſucceed him. Amon 
theſe no preference is given t 
proximity or primogeniture ; b 
the Sachem, during his life-time 
pitches upon one whom he ſuppoſe 
to have more abilities than the reſt 
and in this choice he frequently 
though riot always, conſults thi 
principal men of the tribe. If th 
ſucceſſor happens to be a child, thi 
offices of the poſt are performed b 
ſome of his friends until he is of ſi 
ficient age to act himſelf. 

Zach of theſe poſts of Sachem h: 
a name which is peculiar to it 
and which never changes, as | 
is always adopted by the ſucceſſor 
nor does the order of precedency 0 
each of theſe names or titles evet 
vary. Nevertheleſs, any Sachem 
by abilities and activity, may ac 
quire greater power and influence 
the nation than thoſe who rank be 
fore him in'point of precedency ; 
but this is merely temporary, anc 
dies with him. 

Each tribe has one or two chief 
warriors, which dignity is alſo hc 
reditary, and has a peculiar name 
attached to ir. 5 

Theſe are the only titles of dil 
tinction which are fixed and perma 
nent in the nation; for although an 
Indian may by ſuperior talents, 
war 
rior, 
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for, acquire influence in the nation, 
yet it is not in his power to tranſ- 
nit this to his family. 

The [ndians have alſo their great 
omen as well as their great men, 
wwhoſe opinions they pay great 
lferencez and this diſtinction is 
iſo hereditary in families. They 
4 not ſit in council with the Sa- 
chems, but have ſeperate ones of 
their own. 

When war is declared, the Sa- 
chems and great women generally 
zye up the management of public 
fairs into the hands of the war- 
rors. It may however ſo happen, 
that a Sachem may at the ſame time 
te alſo a chief warrior, 

Friendſhips ſeem to have been 
nſtituted with a view towards 
ſrengtheningthe union between the 
ſereral nations of the confederacy; 
and hence friends are called the 
finews of the Six-Nations. 
Indian has therefore generally one 
or more friends in each nation. 
ſdes the attachment which ſubſiſts 
during the life-time of the two 
friends, whenever one of them hap- 
pens to be killed, it is incumbent 
on the ſurvivor to replace hin, by 
preſenting to his family either a 
ſcalp, a priſoner, or a belt conſiſt- 
ing of ſome thouſands of wampum; 
and this ceremony is performed by 
every friend of the deceaſed. 

The purpoſe and foundation of 
war parties therefore, is in general, 
to procure a priſoner or ſea to re- 
place the friend or relation of the 
Indian who is the head of the party. 
An Indian who wiſhes to replace a 
friend or relation preſents a belt to 
his acquaintance, and as many as 
chuſe to follow him accept this belt, 
and become his party, After this, 
It is of no conlequence whether he 
goes on the expedition or remains 
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at home (as it often happens that he 
is a child) he is ſtill conſidered as 
the head of the party. The belt he 
preſented to his party is returned 
fixed to the ſcalp or priſoner, and 
paſſes along with them to the friends 
of the perſon he replaces. Hence 
it happens, that a war party, re- 
turning with more ſcalps or pri- 
ſoners than the original intention of 
the party required, will often give 
one of theſe ſupernumerary ſcalps 
or priſoners to another war party 


whom they meet going out; upon nn 


which this party, having fulfilled 
the purpoſe of their expedition, 


v will ſometimes return without go- 


ing to war, 


— 


Some particulars of the preſent ſlats 2 4 
% Mount Veſuvius. Extratted | 


from a Letter from Sir William 
Hamilton, K. B. F. R. S. and 
A. S. to Sir Joſeph Banks, Bart. 
P. R. S. From the ſame. 


Naples, January 24, 1786. 


- 


« Sir, | | 
HE eruption of Mount Ve- 
ſuvius, which began in the 
month of November, 1784, nearly 
at the moment of my return from 
England to this capital, and which 


continued in ſome degree till about 


the 2ath of laſt month, has afforded 
much amuſement to travellers un- 
acquainted with this wonderful ope- 
ration of nature, but no new cir- 
cumftance that could juſtify my 
troubling you with a letter on the 
ſubject. The lava either overflowed 
the rim of the crater, or iſſued from 
ſmall fiſſures on its borders, on that 
ſide which faces the mountain of 
Somma, and ran more or leſs in one, 
and at times in three or four chan- 

: nels, 
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nels, regularly formed, down the 
flanks of the conical part of the 

' volcano ; ſometimes deſcending and 
* ſpreading itſelf in the valley be- 


tween the two mountains; andonce, 


when the eruption was in its great- 
eſt force, in the month of Novem- 
ber laſt, the lava deſcended ſtill 
lower, and did ſome damage to the 
Vineyards, and cultivated parts at 


the foot of Veſuvius, towards the 


village of St. Sebaſtiano; but ge- 
nerally the lava, not being abun- 
dant, ſtopped and cooled before it 
Was able to reach the valley. By 
the accumulation of theſe lava's on 
the flanks of Veſuvius, its form has 
en greatly altered; and by the 
Frequent exploſion of ſcoriæ and aſh- 
es, a conſiderable mountain has 
been formed within the crater, 
which now riſing much above its 
rim, has likewiſe given that part of 
' the mountain a new appearance. 
Juſt before I left Naples, in May 
1783, I was at the top of Veſuviug. 
e crater was certainly then more 
than 250 feet deep, and was im- 
practicable, its ſides being nearly 
perpendicular. This eruption, how- 
ever, has been as ſatisfactory as 
could be deſired by the inhabitants 
of this city, a prodigious quantity 
of lava having been, diſgorged ; 
which matter, confined within the 
: bowels of the earth, would proba- 
* bly have occaſioned tremors ; and 
even flight ones might prove fatal 
to Naples, whoſe honſes are, in ge- 
neral, very high, ill built, and a 
great number in almoſt every ſtreet 
already ſupported by props, having 
either ſuffered by former earth- 


„ This Pedro Antonio Piaggi is the ingenious Monk who invented the me- 
thod of unfolding and recovering the burnt ancient manuſcripts of Herculz- 
neum, and who reſides conftantiy at Reſina, at the foot, and in full view, of 


Mount Veſcvirs. 


ay 
— 


the ſmoke that iſſues from the cra- 


ques, or from the looſe volcaui 
oil's having been waſhed from un 
der their foundations by the torrent 
of rain-water from the high ground 
which ſurround Naples, and 0 
which a great part of the town itſe 
is built, 


From the time of the laſt formi be n 
dable eruption of Mount Veſuvius nent 
in Auguſt 1779 (deſcribed in one ex 
my former communications to theW1n 2c 
Royal Society) to this day, I have Mite \ 
with the aſſiſtance of the Fathef med 
Antonio Piaggi “, kept an exadf de! 
diary of the operations of Veſuviu 
with drawings, ſhewing, by the be 
quantity of ſmoke; the degrees ol bet) 
fermentation of the volcano ; alf 
the courſe of the lava's during this 5c! 
laſt eruption, and the changes that. 
have been made in the form of the 
mountain itſelf by the lava's and 4 
ſcoriæ that have been ejected. This I 
journal is becoming very curious li; 
and intereſting; it is remarkab ly 3 
ſo with reſpect to the pointing out 
a variety of ſingular effects that 8 


different currents of air have upen 


ter of Veſuvius, elevated (as you ilar 
know, Sir) more than 3600 feet 


above the level of the ſea; but, WM in « 
except the ſmoke increaſing conſi- ¶ to e 
derably and conſtantly when the ſea ¶ uli 
is agitated, and the wind blows Wl to 
from that quarter, the operations of I ale 
Veſuvius appear to be very caprici- Wl ne 
ous and uncertain. One day there ¶ cou 
will be the appearance of a violent Wl dra 
fermentation, and the next all is Ki: 
calmed again: but whenever the Wl 
ſmoke has been attended with con- WI tot 
ſiderable ejections of ſcoriæ and of 
| * 

ſuff 


cinders, 
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ders, I have conſtantly obſerved 
hat the lava, has ſoon after made 
is appearance, either by boilin 
wer the crater, or forciag its pal- 
ige through crevices in the conical 
part of the volcano. As long as [ 
remain in this country, and have 
the neceſſary aſliſtande of the above 
mentioned ingenious monk (who is 
excellent a draughtſman as he is 
n accurate and diligent obſerver) 
the Veſuvian diary ſhall be conti- 
wed z and I hope one day to have 
the honour of preſenting theſe curi- 
cus manuſcripts (which begin now 
to be voluminous) to the Royal So- 
ety, if it ſhould think them wor- 
thy of a place in the Library of the 
octety.?? : 


hn account of a new Eledrical Fiſh. 
In a letter from Lieutenant Wil- 
liam Paterſon 20 Sir Joſeph Banks, 
Bart. P. R. S. From the ſame. 


dir, | 
WE at the ifland of Johan- 


na, one of the Comora 


lands, in my way to the Eaſt-Indies, 


vith the 98th regiment, I met with 
an electrical fiſh, which has hither- 
to eſcaped the obſervations of natu- 
raliſts, and ſeems in many reſpects 
to differ from the electrical fiſhes 
ready deſcribed ; which induces 
me to ſend you the following ac- 
count of it, with a. very imperfect 
drawing, and to beg that, if you 
tink it deſerves attention, you will 
do me the honour of preſenting it 
tothe Royal Society. The ſituation 
of a ſubaltern officer, in an army 
won foreign ſervice, will, I hope, 
afficiently apologize for my ſend- 
ng you ſo very imperfect a ſketch 
of the fiſn, which was made in the 
eld, in a hot climate, under every 
diladvantage. 


The fiſh is ſeven inches long, two 
inches and a half broad, has a long 
projecting mouth, and ſeems to be 
of the genus Tetrodon. The back 
of the fiſh is a dark brown colour, 
the belly part of 1 e the 
ſides are yellow, and the fins and tail 
of a ſandy green. The body is in- 
terſperſed with red, green, and 
white ſpots, the white ones particu- 
larly bright: the eyes large, the 
iris red, its outer edge tinged with 
yellow. | 

The iſland of Johanna is ſituated - 
in latitude 129 139 ſouth, The coaſt 
is wholly compoſed of coral rocks, 
which are in many places hollowed 
by the ſea. In theſe cavities I 
found ſeveral of the electrical fiſhes. 
The water is about 36 or 609 of 


heat of Fahrenheit's thermometer. 


I caught two of them in a linen 
bag, cloſed up at one end, and open 
at the other. In attempting to take 
one of them in my hand, it gave 
me ſo ſevere an electrical ſhock, 
that I was obliged to quit my hold. 
I however ſecured them both in the 
linen bag, and carried them to the 
camp, which was about two miles 
diſtant. Upon my arrival there, 
one of them was found to be dead, 
and the other in a very weak ſtate, 
which made me anxJous to prove, 
by the evidences of others, that it 
poffeſſed the powers of electricity, 
while it was vet alive, 1 had it 
put into a tub of water, and deſired 
the ſurgeon of the regiment to lay 
hold of it between his hands; upon 
doing which he receiyed an evident 
electrical ſtroke. Afterwards the 


adjutant touched it with his finger 
upon the back, and felt a very flight 
ſhock, but ſufficiently ſtrong to aſ- 

certain the fact. 
After ſo very imperfect an ac- 
count, I will not trouble you with 
any 
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any obſervations of my own upon that the vague obſervations of the 
this ſingular fiſh ; but beg you will comet, made by Apian in 1532 
confider this only as a direction to might rather detract from, than 400 
others who may hereafter viſit that to, the evidence ariſing from more 
Wand, and from their ſituation, and certain data. Aſtronomers, how. le 
knowledge in natural hiſtory, may ever, have generally acquieſced in vat 
de better able to deſcribe the fiſh, his firſt conjecture of the comets ric 
and give an account of its electri- of 1532 and 1661 being one and 108 


cal organs. the ſame, and to expect its return iter 
L I have the honour to be, with to its peribelium febordingiy in mic 
great eſteem, &c. J On the 
5 $4 W. PaTERSON, The interval between the paſſz- lool 


Lieutenant 98th regiment. ges of the comet by the perihelium re 

| in 1532 and 1661 is 128 years, 8 
Rents Tres | days, 1 hour, 29 minutes, (32 of 5© 
Advertiſement of the expected return the years being biſſextile) which, 


of tee Comet 1532 and 1661, in added to the time of the perihelium 
the year 1788. By the Rev. Ne- in 1661, together with 11 days to * 
vil Maſkelyne, D. D. F. R. S. reduce it from the Julian to the eh 
and Aſtronomer Royal. From the Gregorian ſtil, which we now uſe, * 
fame. brings out the expected time of the Ml '* 
| 5 next perihelium to be April 27th, - 
HE comet of 1531, 1657, and 1 h. 10 in the year 1789. per 

: - 1682, having returned inthe The periodic times of the comet, to 
ear 1759, according to Dr. Hal- whichappeared in 1531. 1607, and A 
y' prediction in his Synopſis Aſfbro- 1682, having been of 76 and 75 _ 
miæ Cometice, firſt publiſhed in years alternately, Dr. Halley ſup- bit 
the Philoſophicl Tranſactions in poſed, that the ſubſequent period Fe 
1705, and re-publiſhe& with his would be of 76 years, and that it af 


Aſtronomical Tables in 1749, there would return in the year 1758; 
is no reaſon to doubt that all the but, upon conſidering its near ap- 
other comets will return after their proach to Jupiter, in Js deſcent to- 
proper periods, according to the re- wards the ſun in the ſummer 1681, He 
mark of the ſame author, he found, that the action of Jupiter 
In the firſt edition of the Synopſis upon the comet was for ſeveral 
he ſuppoſed the comets of 1332 and months together, equal to one lif- 
1661, from the ſimilarity of the tieth part of the ſun upon it, tend- 
elements of their orbits, to be one ing to increaſe the inclination of the p 
and the fame ; but in the ſecond orbit to the plane of the ecliptic, Ml * 
edition he has ſeemed to leſſen the and lengthen the periodic time. P. 
weight of his fir ſt conjecture by not Accordirgly, the inclination of the 
repeating it. Probably he thought orbit was found by the obſervations 
it beſt to eſtabliſh this new point in made in the following year 1682 to 
aſtronomy, the doctrine of the re- be 22 greater than in the year 1607. 
volution of comets in elliptic or- The effect of the augmentation of WW . 
bits, as all philotophical matters in the'periodic time could not be ſeen A 
the beginning ſhould be, on the till the next return, which he ſup- N 


* moſt certain grounds; and feared poſed would be protracted by Ju- 
| | | | piter's 


Ly 


). 


pitek's action to the latter end of the 


of the year 1758, or the beginning of 


1535 „M. Clairaut, previous to 
1739 « , 

* ++ took the pains to calcu- 

mJ ate the actions both of Jupiter and 

ſced in 021977 on it during the whole pe- 

comers 1196s from 1607 to 1682, and from 


1682 to 1959, and thence predicted 
jtsreturn to its perihelium by the 
middle of April; it came about 
the middle of March, only a month 
ſooner, which was a ſufficient ap- 
proximation of the truth in ſo deli- 
cate-a matter, and did honour to this 


je and 
return 


fly in 
paſſa- 


nelium 


«i great mathematician, and his labo- 
vhich nous calculations. . 
i The comet in queſtion is alf, 
ays to from the poſition of its orbit, liable 
to the vo be much diſturbed both by Ju- 
w uſe WI ter and Saturn, particularly in 
f the is aſcent from the ſun after paſſing 
27th ts perihelium, if they ſhould hap- 
pen to be near it, when it approaches 
mer Vor croſſes their orbits ; becauſe 
and tt is very near the plane of them at 
5 * that time. When it paſſed the or- 
ſup- bit of Jupiter in the beginning of 


February, 1682, O. S. it was 50? 


i in conſequentia of that planet; and of its orbit, and therefore will firſt 
758; when it paſſed the orbit of Saturn appear with conſiderable ſouth lati- 
N ap- in the begining of October 1663. tude and ſouth declination; ſo that 
it to- tt was 179 in conſequentia of it. perſons reſiding nearer the equator 
681, Hence its motion would be accele- than we do, or in ſouth. latitude, 
piter {I rated while it was approaching to- will have an opportunity of<iſco- 
"eral MI vards the orbit of either planet by vering it before us. It is to be 
e tif. is ſeparate adion, and retarded wiſhed that it may be firſt ſeen by 
end- when it had paſſed its orbit; but, ſome aſtronomer in ſuch a ſituation, 
* the ¶ # it would be ſubjected to the effect and furniſhed with proper inſtru- 
ptic, of retardation through a greater ments for ſettling its place in the 
ime, bart of its orbit than to that of ac- heavens, the earlieſt good obſerva- 
the MW <lcration, the former would ex- tions being moſt valuable for de- 
ions | : 

2 to t Since this was written, I received the unwelcome news, in 4 letter from M. 
607. Mechain, of the Royal Academy of ſciences at Paris, that the Academy has 
of Not received ſatisfactoiy anſwers concerning the diſturbances of the cemet be- 
0 tween 153% and 1661 and the approaching return, and that the prize is referred 
5 to be adjudged of at Eaſter 1788, and that it will be scoo livres. ; 
Ju- : termining 


er's 
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ceed the latter, and conſequently 
the periodic time would be ſhort- 
ened; but probably not much, on 


account of the contiderable diſtance 
of the comet from the planets when 


it paſſed by them ; and therefore 


we may ftill expect it to return to 
its perihelium in the beginning of 
the year 1789, or the latter end of 
the year 1788, and certainly ſome 


time before the 27th of April 1789. 


But of this we ſhal! be better in- 


formed after the end of this year, 


from the anſwers to the prize queſ- 
tion propoſed by the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, to compute 
the diſturbances of the comet of 
1532 and 1661, and thence to pre- 
dict its return. 

If it ſhould come to its perihe- 


lium on the 1ſt of January 1789, 


it might probably be viſible, with 


a good acromatic teleſcope, in its 


deſcent to the ſun, the middle of 
September, 1788, and ſooner or la- 
ter, according as its perihelium 
ſhould be ſooner or later. It will 
approach us from the ſouthern parts 


— 


— 
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tudes and latitudes, and diſtan: 
from the earth, muſt be re-comp 
accordingly- The calculations ; 
made for a parabolic orbit from: 
elements, determined by Dr. H. 
ley from Hevelius's obſervations 
1601, only allowing for the p 
ceſſion of the equinoxes. Thee 
ments made uſe of were as fc 
low : 
Time of perihelium January 
178y, at noon, 
Perihelium diſtance, 0,44851, 
3 Place of aſcending node 2+ 2, 
EY, 
Inclinatlon of orbit to the eeli 
tic 32? 30. 7 | 
Perihelium forwarder in oft 
than the aſcending node 332 2 
Its motion is direct. 


60 
termining its elliptic orbit, and prov- 
ing its identity with the comet of 
1532 and 1661. The Cape of Good 

Hope would be an excellent ſituation 
for this purpoſe, 6 | 

In order to aſſiſt aſtronomers in 
looking out for this comet, I have 
here given its heliocentric and geo- 
centric longitudes and latitudes, and 
correſpondent diſtances from the ſun 
and earth, on ſuppoſition that it 
" tall come to its perihelium on Ja- 
nuary 1, 1789. But if that ſhould 
happen ſooner or later, the helio- 
centrie longitudes and latitudes, and 
diſtances from the fun will ſtand 
good if applied to days as much 
earlier or later, as the time of the 
perihelium may happen ſooner or 
later; and the geocentric longi- 


Coniputed places of the Comet, on ſuppoſition that it all return to its per 
helium January 1, 1789, at noon. 


2 — * — * 9 — 5 

bi F 1 
tl 8 

te 


. : Ditt. | 1 pr | 
| | Times. my w_ eee 1 Geoeentric _— wet — 
4 © |. _ ongitu ] tude. longitude. (v4. | TY 

. 33 

1788 | } 41S. D. M.] D. M. |S. D. MI D. M. 
235 714, o 52111 3 4030 56 8011 16 3027 5 $| 18.0 
une 4, 103, 513, 3411 7 6031 25 1 26 31]31 4 | 12,3 
14. 5/3, [2, 5711 11 1603135 © 3 2ʃ038 11 | 7,70 
2, 402, 7512, 13/11 13 47/32 10 [ 4 8042 59 6,90 
20, 42/2, 511, 79111 16 3932. 22 0 2 048 16 4,46 
75 32, 25] 1, $1117 20 9/32 32 f 25 653 28 | 3,39 
24, ofz, |1, 29]11 24 16032 36 ft 13 12156 45 | 2453 

Oct. 10, 200, 75[1, 13112 29 24/32 30 10 28 22156 36 | 175 

| 26, 64/1, 3001, 01] 5 51032 4 10 15 50/62 6 | 1,51 

Nov. 9, 341, 23 o, 88] © 14 19031 o 10 8 30146 47 1,10 

| 23, 39}!, oſdo, 76] © 26 4428 32 10 4.10039 o 0,76 
Dec 7, 2110, 75, 62] 1 13 38022 29 9 29 18027 45 | 0,46 

— 23, 3210, 30ſo, 5c| 2 20 58] 2 8 | 9 14 31] 2 7 S| 0,25 
. 24 35,9, 49ſo, 5 2 24 1800 o [9 12 58Þ o o | 025 
18739 IS 7 

Jan. 1. fo, 4510, 57] 3 23 25[17 17 No 2 go[i3 8 N 0,26 


The 


786; 


{ diſtan: 3 . 

-compulWThe laſt obſervation. made hy 

ations elius on the comet in 1661 
when its diſtance from the 


t from t 


Dr hk was o, 985, and from the 


vations I 1,37, with what he calls a very 
r the prifiiſee and good teleſcope z at which 
The ele it appeared faint and ſmall 
re as (ith it, though ſtill ſufficiently vi- 


le, Let us ſuppoſe this to have 
en 2 teleſcope of 9 feet focal 
eth, with an apperture of 1,6; 
þ ; then, becauſe the diameter of 
e aperture of a teleſcope ſufficient 
render the comet equally viſible 
uld be as the product of its diſ- 
ices from the ſun and earth, and 
e product of the numbers above- 
ntiened 0,989 and 1,37 is 1, 35, 
will have the following analogy 
find the aperture of a refracting 
ſcope ſufficient to ſhew the co- 
kt as It appeared to Hevelius. As 
35 : 1,65 inch :: 9 : 11 inches, 
11s the product of diſtances from 
te fun and earth to the diameter 
(the aperture required in inches. 
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Weroations on Longevity. By An- 
thony Fothergill, A. D. F. R. S. 
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lect into one point of view the me-: 
morable inſtances of long-lived per- 
ſons, whoſe ages are recorded by 
monumental inſcriptions, biogra- 
phical writings or even by the pub- 
lic prints. The only judicious at- 


tempt I have. yet ſeen of this kind, 
was by the ingenious Mr. White- , 


hurſt, a few years ago, in his in- 


quiry into the Origin and Formation 


of the Earth. To the examples of 
longevity mentioned by him, as col- 

lected by a perſon of veracity from 
the above ſources, I have now add- 


ed ſundry remarkable inſtances of i 


a ſimilar kind, as they have occur- 
red to me in the courſe of reading; 


and have annexed the authorities, 


(ſo far as was practable) that you 
may be enabled to judge of the de- 
gree of credibility that may ſeem 
due to the reſpective facts, and of the 
allowance which it may appear ne- 
ceſſary to make, for that natural pro- 
penſity, which mankind have ever 
betrayed for the marvellous. Now, 
admitting that many of the ages may 
have been ſomewhat exaggerated, 
yet ſtill there can be no poſſible doubt, 
that even theſe have extended far be- 


8,05 Wl Communicated in a Letter to Dy. yond the ordinary period of life, and 
2,3 Percival, From Memoirs of the may therefore be entitled to a place in 
7170 ll Literary and Philoſophical Society the following tables, which 1 ſubmit 
5,90 [ Mancheſter. to your conſideration, as a ſmall ſpe- 
4,48 cimen of what might be more worthy 
3,39 Dear Sir, vour attention, it conducted hereaf- 
„3 r Have often thought, it would ter on a larger ſcale, and purſued 
775 be an uſeful undertaking 1o col- with chronological accuracy. 
1 8 © „ ö „ 
510 ' & $3 LE I. 
,76 | 
146 CCC @& © V- FHF 
| 2c \mes of the Perſons. |Ages| Places of Abode. Living or Dead. 

a thomas Parre 152 | Shropſhire Died Nov. 16, 1635. 
2 Phil. Tranſ. No. 44, 

lenry Jenkins 169 Yorkſhire ä | Died Dec. 8, 1670. 
_ : Phil. Tranſ. No. 

Te bert Montgomery 126 Ditto Diedin 1g N 


James 


— 
— 


Col. Thomas Winſlow 
5 Francis Conſiſt 
EChrift. J. Drakenberg 


Francis Bons 
John Brookey 


John Bales 
William Ellis 
| Loniſa Truxo, a Ne- 


Richard Lloyd 


Ann Cockbolt 
Wiliem Walker, 


aq Sands 
is Wife 
Counteſs of Deſmond 
— D Fcleton 
J. Sagar 

— Laurence 

Simon Sack 


Margaret Forſter 
her Daughter 


4 » 


James Bowels 
John Tice 

ohn Mount 

A. Goldſmich 


Mary Yates 


greſs in 8. America 
Margaret Patten 
Janet Taylor 


Suſannah Hilliar 
James Hayley 


— 


140 
120 
140 


143 
112 


140 
141 
146 
150 
146 
136 
104. 
121 
I 34 


152 


125 
136 
140 


128 


126 
130 


175 
138 
108 
133 
109 
112 
105 


þ 
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Staffordſhire 
— 
Ireland 

Ditto 
Lancaſhire 
Scotland 
Trionia 
Ireland 
Yorkſhire 
Norway 
Cumberland 
ns -- 
France © 
Devonlhite 
Killingworth 
Worceſterſhire 
Scotland | 
France 
Shropſhire 
Northampton 
Liverpool 
Tucuman, S. America 
Lockneugh near Paiſ- 


le | 
Fintray, Scotland 


Montgomery. .---.. + 


Piddington, North- 
amptonſhire 
Middlewich,'Cheſhire 
Stoke-Bruerne, North- 


3 


— Avg. 26, 1766 


[Living — 177 (e 
Died Aug, 15, 1650 
—— March 1774 (6 
— Feb. 27, 1776 (% 
June 1776 (4) 

. 


— April 5, 
—— Avg. 16, 1580(n) 


Died 1570. Fuller? 

Worthis, p. 47. * 
Raleigh's Hiſt. p. 166, 
Died — 1691 (4) 
158565665 (4 
Living” ak: 


(c) 


Died May 30, 1764 


e. 1968 
reer, une 24, 1770 (0 


Both living 1771 
Died Feb. 6, 1769 


1706 (1) 


Living OR. 5, 1780 (») 
Lynche's Guide to 
Health 

Died Oct. 10, 1780 
Lynche's Guide to 
„„ TT” 


Died Feb. 19, 1781 (0) 
—— March 17, 17810 


DO 


(a) Fuller's Worthies, p. 140. 


(6) Phil. Tranf. abridged by Lowthorp, 


Vol. III. p. 306. 
{d) Annual Regiſter, 


{e) Dai Advertiſer, Nov. 18, 1777, 
V Warwickſhire. : 
Daily Adverriſer, March 1994. 
Morning Poſt, Feb. 29, 1776. 

% Daily. Advertiſer, June 24, 1776. 


65 
65 


(e Derham's Phyfico Theology, p. 173. 


amptonſhire 


aged 112, not mentioned above, who was 4 
ſoldier at the Battle of Edge hill. 


(4) Ibidem, Aug. 22, 1776. 

(/) See Infcription in 
All-Saints Church. 

{m) Lcndon Even. Poſt, Aug. 22. 1780. 

{n) London Ch-onicle, Oct. 8, 1780. 

(e) Northamp. Mercury, Feb. 19, 1781. 

Even. 


. Gen. 


1781. 


( 7) Well known to Perſons of Credit 
at Northampton. N 


— April 5, 1775 (4) 


the Portico of 


Poſt, March, 44. 


* 


If 


pan Pann bane 


of 
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If we look back to an early pe- 


riod of the chriſtan æra, we ſhall 
ind that Italy has been, at leaſt 
bout that time, peculiarly propi- 
tous to longevity. Lord Bacon ob- 
erves. that the year of our Lord 
h in the reign of Veſpaſian, was 
memorable ; for in that year was a 
ming, which afforded the moſt au- 


1 

34 Perſons 
8 
2 = =- 
4 - a 
4 — a 
3 — - 
In Parma "To 
| 1 
In Bruſſels hs En 
In Placentia xn = <« 
In Faventia 8 
6 ai « 
4 - - 
In Rimino EE 


Mr. Carew, in his ſurvey of Corn- 
wall, aſſures us, that it is no un- 
tſhal thing, with the inhabitants of 
that county, to reach ninety years of 
ge and upwards, and even to retain 
their ſtrength of body, and perfect 
ue of their ſenſes. Beſides Brown, 
tle Corniſh Beggar, who lived to 
ne hundred and twenty, and one 
Idezew to one hundred and thirty 
ears of age, he remembered the 
keceaſe of four perſons in his own 


HISTORY: „ 


thentic method of knowing the ages 

of men. From it, there were found 
in that part of Italy, lying between 

the Apennine mountains and the 

river Po, one hundred and twenty- 

{our perſons who either equalled or 

exceeded one hundred years of age, 

namely : 


3 II, 


100 Years each. 
110 
125 
130 
136 
140 
120 
130 
125 
131 
132 
110 
120 
150 


Years each 


Aponius, 


parith, the ſum of whoſe years, ta- 
ken collectively, amounted to three 
hundred and forty. Now, although 
longevity evidently prevails more 
in certain diſtrj&ts than in others, 
yet it is, by no means, confined to 
any particular nation or climate; 
nor are there wanting inſtances of 
it, in almoſt eyery quarter of the 
globe, as appears from the pre- 
— as well as the ſubſequent 
table. 


TABLE 


Years, viz, Marcus 
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The antediluvians are purpoſely 
omitted, as bearing too little re- 
ference to the preſent race of mor- 
tals, to afford any ſatisfactory con- 
cluſions; and the improb ible ſtories 
of ſome perſons who have almoſt 
rivalled them in modern times, bor- 
der too much upon the marvellous, 
to find a place in theſe tables. The 
preſent examples are abundantly 
+ ſufficient to prove, that longevity 
does not depend fo much, as has 
been ſuppoſed, on any particular 


M8. be 
; | ger 
l. ON Gin. - 
Names of Perſons. |Age. | Places of Abode. | Where recorded. aſc 
| Hippocrates, Phyſician | 104,| iſland of Cos Lynche on Health, Ch, * 
Democritus, Philoſopher] 109 Abdera Bacon's Hiſtory, 1095. od 
Galen, Phyſician 140 Pergamus VoſT. Inſt. or Lib 3, hur) 
Albuna Marc 150 Ethiopia \ JHawkewell's ap. Lib. I ie 
e ths Haromſzeck, Tran- Died Jan. 18, 1782, Ge nne 
ſilvania Gazetteer, Apr. 18 Had. 
Titus Fullonius 150 Bononia Fulgoſus, Lib. 8, die 
Abraham Paiba 142 5 8. General Gazetteer. +2 
I.. Tertulla 137 | Arminium bulgoſus, Lib. 8. ble 
Lewis Cornaro Too | Venice i; eg of Life, xo 
Robert Blakeney, Eſq; | 114] Armagh, Ireland General Gazetteer. 
. | 33 See Inſcription her Tor 
Margaret. Scott 125 . in Dalkeith Ch. Ya 
W. Gulſtone 140 Ireland Fuller's Worthies. 
J. Bright 105 | Ludlow | [Lynche on Health. 
William Poſtell 120 France _ {Bacon's Hiſt. p. 134. 
Jane Reeves 103| Eſſex t. J. Chron. June14,17 
„ e e eee of ; 106 | Hampſhire Baker's Chron. p. 502 
John Wilſon 116 22 Zen. Gaz. Oct. 29178 
n 12 eſbury, Northum-|Plempius Fundammed 
Patrick Wian rig] nts: 3 
M. Laurence 140 Orcades ' [Buchanan's Hiſt. of Sc 
; . Carmarthen, Work- [Gen. Gazetteer, OR. 
Eras Williams 145] houſe, ſtill alive | 1782. 


climate, ſituation or occupation 
life. For we ſee, that it often p 
vails in places where all theſe are 
tremely diſſimilar; and it wv 
moreover, be very difficult, in 
hiſtories of the ſeveral perl 
above- mentioned, to find any « 
cumftance common to them 
except, perhaps that of being b. 
of healthy parents, and of be 
inured to daily labour, temperan 
and ſimplicity of diet. Among 
inferior ranks of mankind, * 


F 
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vre, rather than amongſt the ſons 
of eaſe, and luxury, ſhall we find 
the moſt numerous inſtances of lon- 
gerity; even frequently, when other 
external. circumſtances ſeem ex- 
remely unfavourable: as in the 
ale of the poor ſexton of Peter- 
jorough, who, notwithſtanding his 


promiſing occupation among 
1095. ad bodies, lived long enough to 
b 3+ Whury two crowned heads, and to ſur- 
Lib. I ire two complete generations“. 
32, Ge me livelihood of Henry Jenkins, 
r. 18 ad old Parr, is ſaid to have conſiſted 


thiefly of the coarſeſt fare, as they 
kpended on precarious alms. To 
yhich may be added, the remark- 
ble inſtance of Agnes Milburne, 
yho, after bringing forth a nume- 
ous oftsprings, and being obliged, 
trough extreme indigence, to paſs 
the latter part of her life in St. 
Luke's work-houfe, yet reached her 
lndred and ſixth year, in that 


h. brdid, unfriendly ſituation + The 
134 ain diet, and invigorating em- 
14, 17WWloyments of a country life, are ac- 


nowledged, on all hands, to be 
lighly conducive to health and lon- 
fevity; while the luxury and refine- 
tents of large cities are allowed to 
& equally deſtructive to the human 
ſpecies: and this conſideration 
lone, perhaps, more than counter- 
klances all the boaſted privileges, 
f ſuperior elegance and civiliza- 


ation ion, reſulting from a city life. _ 

ten pill From country villages, and not 
are ¶ com crouded cities, have the pre- 
wouWeding inſtances of longevity been 
ia rief) ſupplied. | Accordingly it 
peri@Mipears from the London bills of 


dortality, during a period of thirty 


rough, : 
+ Lynche's Guide to Health, C. III. 


lou, XXVIII. 
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years, viz. from the year 1728 to 


Obſervations on Population, & c. p. 305. 
| The Rev Mr. Howlet, Mr. Wales, and _ 


1758, the ſum of the deaths amount- 
ed to 750,322, and that, in all this 
prodigious number, only two hun- 
dred and forty-two perſens ſurvived 
the hundredth yezroftheir age! This 
overgrown-metropolis is computed 
by my learned friend Dr. Price, to 
contain a ninth part of the inhabi- 


tants of England, and to conſume ll 
annually ſeven . thouſand perſons, ? 


who remoye into it from the. coun- 
try every year, without increaſing 
it. He moreover obſerves, that the 
number of inhabitants in England 
and Wales has diminiſhed, about 
one fourth part, ſince the revolu- 
tion, and ſo rapidly of late, that in 
eleven years, near 200, ooo of our 
common people have been loſtS$! If 
the calculation be juſt, however 
alarming 


tion, when conſidered in a philo- 


ſophical light, that without partial 


evil, there can be no general good z 
and that what a nation loſes in the 


it may appear in a na- 
tional view, there is this eonſola- 


_— Tm 


2 


ſcale of population at one period, it | x 


gains at another ; andthus, probably, 
the average number of .inbabitants 


on the ſurface of the globe conti- 


nues, atall times, nearly the ſame.. 
By this medium the world is neither 
overſtocked with inhabitants, nor 
kept too thin, but life and death 


keep a tolerably equal pace. The 
inhabitants of this iſland; compa- 


ratively ſpeaking, are but as the 


duſt of the balance; yet, inſtead of 


being diminiſhed, we are aſſuredb 
other writers,' that within the 
thirt 
creaſed ||. 


* Fuller's Worthies, p. 293, from a memorial in the cathedral at Peters | 


— 


| The 


years, they are greatly in- 


life, is ſo intimately interwoven 
with our conſtitution, that it is juſtly 
eſteemed one of the firſt principles 
of our nature, and in ſpite even of 
pain and miſery, ſeldom quits ns to 
the laſt moments of our exiſtence. 
It ſeems, therefore, to be no leſs 


dur duty than our intereſt, to exa- 
mine minutely into the various 
means that have been confidered as 


*conducive to health and long life; 
and, if poſſible, to diftinguiſh ſuch 
circumſtances as are eſſentlal to that 
great end, from thoſe which are 
merely accidental. But here, it is 
much to be regretted, that an accu- 
rate hiſtory of the lives of all the 
remarkable perſons in the above 
table, fo far as relates to the diet, 
regimen, . and the uſe of the non- 
natural, has not been faithfully 


handed down to us; withont which, 


it is impoſfible to draw the neceſſary 


inferences. Is it not then a matter 
of aſtoniſhment, that hiſtorians and 
eee have hitherts paid ſo 
little attention to e 5 
the preſent imperfect lift ſhould ex- 


dite others, of more leiſure and ber- 


ve 


tex abilities, to undertake a full in- 


veſtipation of ſo intereſting a ſub- 
. JeQ, the enquiry might prove not 


only curious, but highly uſeful to 


- - mankind, In order to furniſh ma- 


terials for a future hiſtory of longe- 
. vity, the bills of mortality, through- 
out the kingdom, ought firſt to be 
Tevifed, and put on a better foot- 
ing; agreeable to the ſcheme which 
you pointed out ſome time ago, and 
of which Mancheſter and Cheſter 
have already given a ſpecimen, 
highly worthy of imitation. The 
plan, however, might be further 


improved, with very little trouble, 


by adding 2 particular account of 
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Tlhne deſire of ſelf preſervation, 
and of protracting the ſhort ſpan of 


the diet and regimen of eyery pe 
ſon who dies at eighty years of ag 
or upwards, and mentioning whe 


ther his parents were healthy, long - 
lived people, &c. &c. An accura ll .; 
regiſter thus eſtabliſhed through Ti 
out the Britiſh dominions, would he 
productive of many important ad ge. 
vantages to ſociety, not only in wi 
medical and philoſophical, but alf thi 
in a political and moral view, Ml, 
is therefore to be hoped, that th ies 
legiſlature will not long delay ta no 
ing an object of ſach great util; | 
into their ferious conſideration. . far 
All the ercumſtances that a no 
moſt effentially neceſſary to lif in 
may be compriſed under the ſii fes 
following heads ; ELLE ſalu 
5 | 8 5 tam 
1. Air and climate. lur 
2. Meat and drink. Y 
3. Motion and reſt. ol 
4. Sleep and watching. thoſ 
5. The ſecretions and excretion em 
. Abbelen, of the mind. i" 
| | ap: 
| i | las 
- | Theſe, though all perfectly na d 
tural to the conſtitution, have bu 
writers being ſtyled non- natural fer; 
by a range perverſion of language at 
and have been all copiouſly handle cum 
under that improper term. Hou bear 
ever, it may not be amiſs to ofa vit 
a few ſhort obſervations on each v v 
as they are ſo immediately conneꝰ mori 
ed with the preſent ſiibject. coul, 
1. Air, &c.—It has long be geni 
known, that freſh air is more 1 — 
mediately neceſſary to life thay j 
food; for a man may live two Wort 
three days without the latter, b ig 
not many minutes without the fc 
mer, The vivifying principle co , \ 
tained in the atmoſphere, ſo elle 18 
tial to the ſupport of flame, as q n, 


as animal life, concerning whit 
; ; authc 
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even in that climate, than a native 


Y per authors have propoſed ſo many con- 
of ag ectures, appears now to he nothing one“. But it muſt be allowed in 
3 be eie but that pure dephlogiſticated- general, that the human conſtitu- nll 
„long guid larely difcevered by Par inge tion is adapted to the peculiar ſtate 
curat Ol nious philoſopher, Dr. Prieſtley. and temperature of each reſpective 
ro. The common atmoſphere may well climate; ſo that no part of the ha- 
uld ze ſuppoſed to be more or Jeſs bitable globe can be pronounced 
ant ad jealthy, in proportion as it abounds too hot, or too cold, for its inha- 
ty in WY vich this animating principle. As bitants. ' Yet, in order to-promote Wi 
ut al this exhales, in ' copious ſtreams, ä friendly intercourſe between the nll 
W. il from the green leaves of all kinds of moſt remote 5 the Author uf 
nat tu tegetables, even from thoſe of the Nature has wiſely enabled the inha- Wn 
8 7 C f 
Ly tab voſt poiſonous kind, may we not, bitants to endure great and ſur- 


utilit 
os ** > 
at 3 


in ome ' meaſure, account why in- 


ſtances of longevity, are ſo much 
more frequent n the country than 


priſing changes of 


temperature 
with impunit y. 1988 20855 


2. Foods and drink. — Though * 


to li n great cities, where the air, in- 2 and drink of the moſt ſimple 
he [1 ſead of partaking fo largely of this kinds are allowed to be the | beſt 


ſalutary impregnation, is daily con- 
taminated with noxious animal ef- 
fuyia, and phlogiſton ? by 
With reſpe& to climate, various 
obſervations conſpire to prove, that 
thoſe regions, which lie within the 
temperate zones, are beſt calculated 
to promote Jong life. Hence, per- 
taps, may be explained, why Ital 
has produced fo many long livers, 
and why iſlands in general are more 
klutary than Continents ; of which 
bermudas, and ſome others, afford 
examples, And it is a pleaſing cir- 
amſtance, that our own iſland ap- 
jars from the above table, (not- 
ithſtanding' the (ſudden viciſſitudes 
tb which it is liable) to contain far 
nore inſtances of longevity tha 
could well be imagined. The in- 
prion Mr. Whitehurſt affares us 
om certain facts, that Engliſhmen 
we in general, longer lived than 
North Americans; and, that a Bri- 
uh conſtitution will laſt longer, 


part of a eruel ſtep- dame, 


calculated for the ſupporting the 
body in health, yet it can hardly 
be ' doubted, but variety may be 
ſafely indulged occaſionally, pro- 
vided men would reſtrain their ap- 
petites within the bonnds of tem- 


perance. For bountifül nature can- 
not be ſuppoſed tohave poured forth 


ſuch a rich profuſion of proviſions, 
merely to tantalize the human ſpe- 
cies without attributing to her the 
| inſtead | 
of that of the kind -and indulgent 


parent. Beſides, we find, that by 


the wonderful powers of the di- 


geſteve organs, a variety of animal 


and yegetable ſubſtances, of very 
diſcordant - principles, are happily 
aſſimilated into one bland homoge- 


reous chyle; therefore, it ſeem 


natural to diſtruſt thoſe cynical 
writers, who would rigidly confine 


"mankind to one ſimple diſh, and 


their drink to the mere water of 
the brook, - Nature, it is true, has 


* Enquiry into the Original State and Formation of the Earth. : 
Idee remarkable inftances of this, in the account of experiments in 2 heated 


"im, by Dr. George Fordyce, and others. 


| Phil, Tranf, Vol, LXIx. 
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pointed out that mild, inſipid fluid, 
as the univerſal diluent; and, there- 
fore, moſt admirably adapted for 
our daily beverage But experi- 
ence has equally proved, that vinous 
and ſpiritous liquors, on certain oc- 
caſions, are no leſs ſalutary and 
beneficial, whether it be ta ſupport 
ſtrength againſt ſickneſs, or bodily 
fatigue. or to exhilarate the mind 
under the preſſure of heavy misfor- 


tunes. But alas! What nature meant 


for innocent and uſeful cordials, to 


Se uſed? only dccaſionally, and ac- 


Leording to the direction of reaſon ; 
ceuſtom and caprice have, by de- 


| grees a rendered habitnal to the hu- ' 


man frame, and liable to the moſt 
enormous and deſtructive abuſes ? 
Hence, it may be ,juſtly doubted, 
whether gluttony and intemperance 
have not depopulited the world, 
more than even ſword, peſtilence, 
and famine. True, therefore, is the 
old maxim, Modus utendi ex vencno 
Facit Medicamentum, ex Medicamento, 
denenum. eng ne 
3. and 4. Motion and reſt, fleep 
und Watching. lt is allowed, on 
all hands, that alternate motion and 
veſt, and ſleep and watching, are 
neceſſary conditions to health and 
longevity ; ande that they ought to 
he adapted ro'age, remperament, 
Conſtitution,” tẽmperature of the 
climate, &c. but the errors which 
mankind daily commit in theſe re- 
pets become a fruitleſs ſource of 
: diſeaſes-' While ſome are bloated 
and relaxed with eaſe and indolence, 
others are emadiated, and become 
rigid. throꝰ hard labour, watching, 
„„ 5 oof ft eto oft, 
8. Secretions and excretions — 
Where the animal functions are duly 
performed, the ſecretions go on fo 
regularly; and the different evacua- 
tions ſo exactly correſpond to the 


quantity of aliment taken in, in x 
given time, that the body is foung 
to return daily to nearly the ſame 
weight. If any particular eyacuz. 
tion happen to be preternaturally 
diminiſhed, ſome other evacuation 
is proportionally augmented, and 


the equilibrium is commonly pre- 


ſerved; but continued irregularities 
in theſe important functions cannot 
but terminate in diſeaſe. 

6. Affections of the mind. — The 
due regulation of the paſſions, per- 
haps, contributes more to health 
and longevity, than that of any 
other of the non- natural. The ani 
mating paſſions, ſuch as joy, hope, 
love, &c. When kept within proper 
bounds, gently. excite the nervous 
influence, promote an equable cir- 
culation, and are highly conducive 
to health; while the depreſſing af 
fections, ſuch as fear, grief, and 
deſpair, produce the contrary ef 
fect, and lay the foundation of the 
moſt formidable diſeaſes. _ 
From the light which hiſtory af 
fords us, as well as from ſome in 
ſtances in the above table, there i 
great reaſon to believe, that lon 
gevity is, in a great: meaſure here 
ditary; and that healthy, long - live 
parents would commonly tranſmi 
the ſame to their children, were i 
not for the frequent errors in th 
mnon-naturals, which ſo evident] 
tend to the abbreviation of huma 
life. „ 
Whence is it, but from the 
cauſes, and the unnatural modes c 
living, that, of all the childre 
which are born in the capital citie 
of Europe, nearly one half die | 
early infancy? To what elle c: 
we attribute thisextraordinary mot 
tality.? Such an amazing propo 
tion of premature deaths is a 0 
cumſtance unheard of among ſavag 
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mtions, or among the young of 
aber animals! In the earlieſt ages, 
we are informed, that human life 
yas protracted to a very extraor- 
limry length; yet how few per- 
ſons, in theſe latter times, arrive at 
hat period which nature ſeems to 
hve deſigned! Man is, by na- 
lure, A 1 and ſeems 
teſtined to riſe with the ſun, and 
bſp:nd a large portion of his time 
| the open air, to inure his body 
þ robuſt exerciſes, and the incle- 
{:ncy of the ſeaſons, and to make 
plain homely repaſt, only when 
anger dictates. - But art has ſtu- 
ouſly defeated” the kind intentions 
| nature; and by enſlaving him 
all the blandiſhments of ſenſe, 
s left him, alas ! an eaſy victim 
folly and caprice! To enume- 
tte the various abuſes, which take 
ce from the earlieft infancy, and 
ich are continued through the 
Kceeding ſtages of modith life, 
ld carry me far beyond my pre- 
it intention. Suffice it to ob- 
ne, that they prevail more par- 
larly among people, who are the 
It highly poliſhed and refined. 
compare their artificial mode of 
5 with that of nature, or even 
the long livers in the liſt, 
ud, ers. afford a very 
ling contraſt ; and, at the ſame 
ie, ſupply an additional reaſon 
„ in very large cities, inſtances 
longevity are ſo very rare. Of 
years, the increaſing luxury and 


Nos nequiores ; mox daturos 
Plogeniem vitiofiorem |! 


3 


HIS TOR 


confined to the metropolis, have 
ſpread their contagion far and wide 


into the country, ſo as to afford the 
ſage divine, and ſpeculative mo- 
raliſt, a more melancholy proſpe@ 
of the apparent degeneracy of the 
human race, than perhaps was ever 


before exhibited * 
That ſo complicated a machine, 


as the human body, ſo delicate in 
its texture, and ſo exquiſitely form- 
ed in all its parts, ſhould continue, 


for ſo many years, to perform its 
various functions, even under the 
moſt prudent conduct, is not alittle 


ſurprizing: but that it ſhould ever 


hold out to any advanced period, 
under the rade ſhocks it ſo often 


meets with from riot and intempe- 


rance, which lay it open to all the 
various ills that fleſh is heir to, 


is ſtill more truly miraculous! But 


here, perhaps, it may he alledged, 
that it never can be ſuppoſed, all the 
long livers purſued one uniform, re- 


gular courſe of life, ſince it is well 


known, that ſome of the moſt noted 
ones were ſometimes guilty of great 
deviations from ftrict temperance 
and regularity, Let not this, how- 
eyer, encourage the giddy liber- 
tines of the preſent age to hope 
to render their continued ſcenes of 
intemperance. and debauchery com- 
patible with health and longevity. 
The duties and occupations of life 
will not, indeed, permit the gene- 
rality of mankind to live by rule, 


# 


1 iay aff arcn:ly, becauſe mankind, in reality, have been equally prone to vice and 
in all ages; only theſe have aſſumed different appearances, according to the taſte 
mauners of the times: not that the human heart has been ſucceſſively growing more 
wre depraved, as the poet fatirically exclaime, 


AÆtas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 


Hox. Lib. III. Ode 6. 
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diſſipation of the age, no longer 
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and ſubject themſelves to a preciſe 


"regimen Fortunately, this is not 


has, with infinite wiſdom; rendered 


the human frame ſo ductile, as to 
admit of a very conſiderable Iati- 
+ ide of health; yet this has its 
E bounds, which none can long tran(- 


greſs with impunity. For if ol; 
Parr, notwithſtanding ſome exceſſ- 
es and irregularities, arrived at ſo 
aſtoniſhing an age, yet we have 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that theſe were 


far from being habitual 3 and may 
" alfo conclude, that had it not been 
for theſe abuſes, his, life might 


have been till conſiderably pro- 
tracted. ; | 


* On the whole, though ſome few 


exceptions may occur to what has 


deen already advanced, yet it will 
be found, in general, that all ex- 
tremes are unfriendly to health and 


longevity. Exceſſive heat enervates 
the body; extreme cold renders it 
tor pid 2 floth and inactivity clog the 
neceſſary movements of the ma- 
chine; inceſſant labour ſoon wears 


it out. On the other hand, a tem- 
perate climate, moderate exerdiſe, 
pure country air, and ſtrict tempe - 


rance, together with a prudent re- 
ulation of the paſſions, will prove 


he moſt efficatious means of pro- 


tracting life to its utmoſt limits. — 
Now if any of thefe require more 


peculiar attention than the reſt, it 
is, undoubredly, the laſt : for the 


ſocial pafſions, like gentle gates, 
Fan the brittle veſſel calmly along 
the. ocean of life, while, on the 
other hand, rough, turbulent ones 
.daſh it upon rocks and quickſands. 
Hence, perhaps, it may be ex- 
plained, why the cultivation of phi- 
loſophy, muſic, and the fine arts, all 
which manifeſtly tend to hunianize 


the ſoul, and to calm the rougher 
| 21 - Paſſions, are ſo highly conducive to 
neceſſary: for the divine Architect j 

is n6 ſure method of ſecuring that 


life, without virtue. 


lixity of this letter, and believe me 


ongevity. And finally, why there 
habitual calmneſs and ſerenity of 
mind, which conſtitute true happi 
neſs, arid which are, at the ſame 
time, ſo eſſential to health and long 


2 zuanimita : fold, at que unica Felicitas.“ 
. I hope you will excuſe the pro 


to be, with the higheſt eſteem, 
Dear Sir, your ſincere friend 
and faithful humble ſervant, 
5 A. ForREROIII. 
London, New. 2.3, 1782. 
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Reſult of ſome Obſervations helati 
£ n made by Bei 
jamin Ruh. M. D. Profeſſr 
Chemiſtry in the Univerſity {8 P 
ladelphia, during his attendance 
' Phyſician General of the Malits 
Hoſpitals of the United. States 
America, in the late War, C 
municated by Mr. Thomas Henr 
F. R. S. c. From the ſame, 


To Mr. THOMAS HENRY. 


Dear Sir, 
l incloſed obſervations 
| at your ſervice, Inſtead 
dijating them with theories : 
caſes, which would add only to 
but not 
ſtock of facts, I ſend them to yo! 
as ſhort a compaſs as poſſi 


They are nat fo fit for the pu my 
eye as I could wiſh; but it 8 | 
think them worthy of 2 place - 
your Tranſactions, you are * 


come to them. 


be aſſured, Dear Sir, of the great 
zard of your friend and humble 
wrvant, 


BNIANMI N Run. 
Hiladelphia, July 22, 1985. 
Reſult of Obſervations, Ec. 


urid fevers. Men, who came 
ito the hoſpitals with pleuriſies, 
jeumatiſms, &c, ſoon loſt the types 
their original diſeaſes, and ſuf- 
fred, or died, with the putrid 
wer | 


wen Tais putrid fever was often 
ren Wrificial, produced by the want 
BY { ſufficient room and cleanlineſs. 


3. It always prevailed moſt, and 
ith the worſt ſymptoms, in win- 
xr; a free air, which could only 
e obtained in ſummer, always pre- 
ented or checked it. ; 

4. Soldiers, billeted in private 
blouſes, eſcaped it, and generall 
—_— ſooneſt from all their dif. 

es. 5 
5. Convaleſcents, and drunken 
bidiers, were moſt expoſed to pu- 
rid fevers. 

6. The remedies that appeared 
tb do moſt ſervice in this difeaſe, 
vere tartar emetic in the begin- 
ung, gentle doſes of laxative ſalts, 
ark, wine, (two or three bottles 


i day in many caſes) and ſal vo- 
tile. | 


3 
ent 7. In all thoſe caſes where the 
ies ontagion was received, cold ſel- 
/ to dom failed to render it active. 
not benever an hoſpital was removed 
ö yon winter, one halt of the patients 


generally ſickened in the way, or 
bon after their arrival at the place 
o which they were ſent : 

8. The army, when it lay in 
tents, was always more ſickly than 
mien it lay in the open air: it was 
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1. The principal diſeaſes were 


* 


yr 
always more healthy when kept in 


motion, than when it lay in an en- 
campment. | 


9. Militia officers, and ſoldiers, | 


who enjoyed health during a cam- 


Paign, were often ſeized with fevers 


upon their return to the vita mollis, 
at their reſpective homes. There 
was one inſtance of a militia cap- 


tain, who was ſeized with convul- 
ſions the firſt night he lay on a fe- 


ther-bed, after lying ſeveral months 
on a matraſs and on the ground. 
The fever was produced by the ſud- 


den change in the manner of fleep- 


ing, living, &c. It was prevented, 
in many caſes, by the perſon lying 
for the few nights after his return to 
— family, on a blanket before the 
re. | : 

10. I met with ſeveral inſtances 
of buboes and ulcers in the throat, 
as defcribed by Dr. Don. Monro, 4 
they were miſtaken by ſome of the 
junior ſurgeons for venereal ſores, 
but they yielded to the comnion re- 
medies of putrid fevers. 

11. Thoſe patients in putrid fe- 
vers, who had large ulcers, and 
even mortifications on their backs or 
limbs, generally recovered,  _ 

12. There were many Inſtances 
of patients in putrid fevers, who, 
without any apparent ſymptoms of _ 
diſſolution, ſuddenly fell down 
dead,. upon being moved ; this was 


mote eſpecially the cafe, when they | 


aroſe to go to ſtool. 
13. Thoſe officers, who wore 
flannel ſhirts or waiſtcoats next to 


their (kin, in 2 eſcaped fe- 


vers, and diſeaſes of all kinds. 

14. Lads under twenty years of 
age were ſubject to the greateſt 
number of camp diſeaſes. 

15. The ſouthern troops were 
more ſickly, than the northern or 
eaſtern troops. | ; 
F 4 16, The 
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16. The native Americans were 
more ſickly than the Europeans, 
17. Men above thirty and thirty- 
five years of age, were the hardieſt 
ſoldiers in the army. Perhaps this 
was the reaſon, why the Europeans 
were more healthy than the native 
Americans ; they were more ad- 
vanced in life. 
18. The troops from Maryland, 
Virginia, and North Carolina, ſick- 
ened for the want of ſalt proviſions; 
Their ſtrength and ſpirits were only 
to be reſtored to them by means of 
falt bacon, I once ſaw a private 


in a Virginia regiment throw away 
his ration of choice freſh beef, and 
give ſeven ſhillings and ſixpence 
pecie for a pound of ſalt meat. 
19. Moſt of the ſufferings, and 


mortality in our hoſpitals, were oc- 


caſioned not ſo much by actual want 
or ſcarcity of any thing, as by the 
ignorance, negligence, &c. in pro- 
viding neceſſaries for them. After 
the purveying, and directing apart- 
ments were ſeparated (agreeably to 
the advice of Dr. Monro) in the 
year 1778, very few of the Ame- 
rican army died in qur hoſpitals. 
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USEFUL PROJECTS. | 


(bſervations on the uſe of Acids in 


bleacking of Linen. By Dr, Ea- 
fon. Fom the foregoing work, 


HE uſe of acids in bleaching 
of linen, has been long 
known. Formerly milk was chiefly 


employed, but it had ſeveral in- 
quantity re- 


conveniencies. The 
quite could ſcarcely be obtained; 
is effect was flow ; and, containing 
aimal matter it was apt to rot and 
ſpoil the cloth. | 
About thirty years ago it was 
diſcovered, that the foſſil acids, when 
properly diluted with water, an- 
lwered much better, and would do 
nore in a few hours, than animal 
ics could do in a week, in faci- 
ltating the whitening of cloth. 


At firſt it was imagined that the 


Mineral acids would be apt to burn 
or corrode linen ſubſtances, when 
mmerſed in them. But experience 
ſoon diſpelled ſuch fears, and con- 
vinced bleachers, that, by proper 
manavement the danger was next to 
lone, ; 

According to the ſtrength of the 
aids, they muſt be mixed with wa- 
er, ſometimes to ſeven hundred 
mes their bulk. 

The nitrous acid, being the moſt 
corroſive, and moſt expenſive, has 
lot been uſed, pon 


The vitriolic acid is that which 
has univerſally been employed: not 
becauſe it is preferable to the mu- 
riatic acid, but becauſe it was to be 
bought in large quantities, and at 
a ſmall expence. | 

The muriatic aeid being now 
ſold nearly as cheap as the vitri- 
olic, and anſwering in a, ſuperior 
degree, will in a ſhort time, I am. 
convinced, be generally adopted by 
bleachers, | 

As I muſt confeſs my ignorance 
in the art of bleaching, it may ſeem 
preſumptuous in me to hazard a 
conjecture concerning the manner 
in which acids act in whitening 
cloth ; but it ſeems probable, that 
alkaline falts, which are uſed in 
waſhing out the oil and glutinous 
parts of flax, on which the green 
colour depends, depoſit an earth 
in the pores of the cloth. As it 1s 
known that acids will alſo diſſolve 
the earthy parts of vegetables, that 
acid ſhould be preferred which will 
keep earthy particles ſuſpended in 
water. The vitriolic, therefore, is 
not ſo proper; becauſe, with earthy - 
ſubſtances, it forms immediately a 
ſelenite, a ſubſtance only ſoluble 
in a very large quantity of water. 
This ſelenitic matter, adhering to 


the threads of the cloth, will injure 


it, and make it feel hard to the 
touch, 


touch, and probably is the reaſon 
why ſome linens wear fo badly. 
When the muriatic acid is uſed, 
no ſelenite is farmed, Whatever 
quantity of earthy matter is diſſolv- 
ed by it, is eafily waſhed out by pure 
ſoft water, and the cloth having 


a ſoft ſilky feel, ſeems to ſtrengthen. 


this conjecture. 

As the muriatic acid is now fold 
Fat three-pence per pound, and the 
common vitriolic acid at four-pence; 
h Ifpenny; and as the muriatic 
acid will, in proportion, acidulate 
a larger quantity of water than the 
vitriolic, beſides the great proba- 
bility of its anſwering better in 
whitening of cloth, the bleachers in 
this part of the world would dg well 
to give it a fair trial. 3 


1 "OY as he ds als FI 
— a 4 : — 


” Experiments | and Obſervations on 
Ferment and © Fermentations;3 by 


uich a mode of exciting Fermen- 
tation in Malt liquors, without 
the aid of Veaft, is pointed out; 
-with an attempt to form a new 
Theory of that Proceſs, By Tho- 
mas Henry, F. R. S. From the 
n 


Nec manet ulla ſui ſimilis res; omnia mi- 


grant; | | 
Omaia commutat Natura et vertere cogit. 
PRs LuCKRETIUs. 


F there is, perhaps, none, the 
phenomena of which have been leſs 
ſatisfactorily explained, than thoſe 
of fermentation, The writers on 


chemiſtry have been content to de- 
feribe the ſev@ra} appearances, the 
pfogreſs and reſult of fermentation, 
nd have declined any inquiry into 
x: primary cauſes, or into the mode 
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Of all the proceſſes of chemiſtry, 


by which the changes, induced by 
it, are effected in bodies, which are 
the objects of its action. 

Within theſe few years, great 
changes. hive taken place in the 
theory of chemiſtry, The impor- 
tant diſcoveries of Black. and Prieſt. 
ley, and of ſeveral other philoſo- 
phical chemiſts who have endea- 
voured to emulate their examples, 


have happily explained many of 


the operations of chemiſtry, which 
were, before, wholly unintelligible ; 
and the preſent time forms one 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed eras in the 
hiſtory of that Sence. We now 
underftand the nature of lime and 


of alkalis; the diffetence between 
a metal and its calx ; the cauſe of 
the increaſe of weight in the latter, 


and of its decreaſe when returned 
to a metallic form. The conſtitu- 
tion of atmoſpheric air has been 


demonſtrated. Various gaſes re- 


ſembling air in many points, but 
differing from it in others, have 
been diſcovered ; and, among theſe, 
an zthereal fluid, ſuperior in its 
properties to common air, and ca- 
pable of ſupporting life and com- 
buſtion more vigorouſly and dura: 
bly. Our acquaintance with. this 
pure fluid, which forms the vital 
part of common air, ſeems to pro- 
miſe much enlargement-to our che- 
mical knowledge, in the inveſtiga- 
tion of its various combinations ; 
and we have already derived much 
information, relative to the conſti- 


*tution of the acids, and of water, 


from the reſearches of philoſophers 
into the nature of pure air. 

Of the gafes which have ſo much 
engaged the attention of the pneu- 
matic chemiſts; fixed air, or, as it 
has more properly been denominated 
by Sir Torbern Bergman, atrial 

| 8 . * acid, 


iid, was that which firſt attracted 
jeir notice. This gas: which had 
ken remarked, even by Van Hel- 
nont, to be diſcharged in great 
wantities from liquors in the vi- 
zous fermentation, was found by 
Jr. Prieſtley to be again miſcible 
rith them; and he proved that; on 
the preſence of this gas, the briſk- 
eſs and pleaſantneſs of theſe li- 
quors depended, and that when de- 
_ of it they became vapid and 
at, | = 
But though the Hon. Mr. Ca- 
jendiſh had proved the' ſeparation, 
and aſcertained the quantity of this 
gas, diſcharged in fermentation, 
and though Dr. Prieſtley had early 
nade the above mentioned obſer- 
nations, it does not appear to have 
occurred to theſe philoſophers, that 
this gas was the exciting cauſe, 
u well as the product, of fermen- 
tation. | HT 

It is a fact well known to brewers 
of malt-liquors, that wort, con- 
trary to what takes place in liquors 
more purely ſaccharine, as the juice 
of the grape, cannot be brought 
into the vinous fermentation, with- 
out the addition of a ferment ; for 
which purpoſe yeaſt or barm, which 
is a viſcid frothy ſubſtance, taken 


fermenting liquor has been com- 
monly uſed, 

But the nature of this ſubſtance, 
much leſs its mode of action, has 
not been conſidered with that de- 
gree of attention, which one would 
have expected ſhould have been ex- 
cited by ſo extraordinary an agent. 
We are told indeed, that a vinous 
ferment induces the vinous, that a 
ferment of an acetous kind brings 
on the acetous fermentation, and a 
putrid one, that fermentation which 
ends in putrefaction. But we re- 
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from the ſurface of other maſſes of avocations, that I have been able f 


15 
ceive no more information relative 
to the manner in which they pro- 
duce theſe effects, than we do wirk 
regard to fermentation itſelf, 

Before I endeavour to deliver any 
theory. of ferments or of fernienta- 
tion, I ſhall relate a number of facts 
which have led to a few thoughts 
on the ſubjet; and having men- 
tioned the phenomena attendant on 
the proceſs, as deſcribed by other 
chemiſts, ſhall then proceed to offer 
an hypotheſis, with the greateſt dif- 
fidence—a diffidence which nothing 
could enable me to ſurmount, but 
the kind indulgence I have fo often 
experienced in this ſociety, And 
on no occaſion have I ſtood more in 
need of their candour than on the 
preſent one; as the obſcutity and 
intricaſy of the path, on which I 
am entering, the almoſt total want 
of guides, and my inadequate abi- 
lities to clear away the obſtacles, 
throw light on the dark parts, and 
point out thoſe that may be tra- 
verſed with eaſe and certainty, place 
me in a ſituation truly difficult, In- 
deed I was in hopes to have ren- 
dered what I have to offer leſs im- 
perfect, but my ſon's unfortunate 
accident has ſo engaged my thoughts, 
and added ſo much to my neceſſary | 


to devote but a ſmall portion of my 
time to ſcientific purſuits. 0 
Soon after Dr. Prieſtley had pub- 
liſhed his method of impregnating Wl 
water with fixed air, I began to | 
prepare artificial Pyrmont Water, 
by that means ; and early obſerved | 
that water, ſo impregnated, though 
it at firſt ſhewed no ſparkling when | 
poured into a glaſs, yet after it} 
had been kept in a bottle, cloſely ll 
corked, for ſome * exhibited 
when opened, the ſparkling ap- 
pearance of the true Pyrmont wa- 
| | ter. 


—.— 


* 
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rer*. This I attributed, and per- 
Saps not unjuſtly, to the gas, which 
had been more intimately combined 
with the water, and reduced to a 
kind of latent ſtate, recovering its 
elaſticity, and endeavouring to eſ- 
EaPe. _ 7 
Having one day made ſome punch 
with this water, and having about 
2 pint of it remaining, after my 
friends had retired I put it imo a 


bottle, capable of containing a quart, ' 


and corked the bottle. On opening 
It, at the diſtance of three or four. 
days, the liquor, when poured out, 
creamed and mantled, hke the 
briſkeſt bottled cider. An old gen- 
tleman, to whom I gave a half pint 
glaſs full of it, called out in rap- 
tures to know what delicious liquor 


che ſame, I would give him another 
glaſs. . Cn 
Dr. Prieſtley, as has been already 
mentioned, had informed us rhat 
fixed air, thrown into wine or malt 
liquor, grown vapid, reſtored to 
them their briſkneſs and pleaſant 
taſte; On impregnaring ſome va- 
pid ale with fixed air, I was diſ- 
appointed in not finding the effect 
immedtately produced. But after 
bottling the ale, aud keeping it 
cloſely ſtopped for four or five days, 
it was becoce as bri'k as ale which, 
in the common way has been, bottled-. 
feveral months. 8 | 
In the year 1778, J impregnated 
with fixed air a quantity of milk 
whey, which I kad clarified for the 
purpoſe of preparing ſome ſugar of 
milk, and bottled it. In about a 
week, the whey in one of the bot- 


ſo briſk a ſtate but become evidently 


he had been drinking, and earneſtly 
+ deſired that, if I had any more of 


tles, which had been ſo looſely cork 
ed, that the liquor had partly oozeg 
out, was remarkably briſk and 
ſparkling. Another bottle, which 
was not opened till the ſummer o 
1782, contained the liquor not in 


vinous, and without the leaſt acidity, 
perceptible to the taſte. 

1 now began to ſuſpect that fixed 
air is the efficient cauſe of fermen. 


tation; or, in other words, that the li 
properties of yeaſt, as a ferment, 1 et 
depend on the fixed air it contains; 24j 
and that yeaſt is little elſe than fixed Ml 10 
air, enveloped in the mucilaginous 4 . 
parts of the fermenting liquor. I PA 
therefore determined to attempt the we 
making of artificial yeaſt. # F 
For this purpoſe, I boiled wheat- pa; 
flour and water to the conſiſtence of * 
a thin jelly, and, putting the mix- * 4 
ture into the middle part of Nooth's * 
machine, impregnated it with fixed 5 
air, of which it imbibed a con- 4 
ſiderable quantity. The mixture was + 
then put into a bottle, looſely ſtop- d 
ped, and placed in a moderate i 
Heat. -.--2- : | ls 
The next day the mixture was in ie 
a ſtate of fermentation.” and by the WW, 
third day, had acquired ſo much of WW. 
the appearance of yeaſt, that I a 
added to it a proper quantity of WW . 
flour, kneaded the paſte, and after f 
ſuffering it to ſtand, during five or We 
ſix hours, baked it, and the pro- 1 
duct was bread, tolerably well fer- R 


mented. | | 

I now determined to make a more \ 
ſatisſactory experiment. The wort, f 
obtained from malt, it is known 
cannot be brought into a ſtate of | 
fermentation, without the aid of a 


* Various methods have fince been deviſed of forcing ſuck ii quantity of gas to com- 
appea: ance. 


ferment; 


dige, or, at leaft, te mix, with water, as immediately to communicate to it this 


6. ment; for which purpoſe yeaſt 
always uſed, If, therefore, by 

y . npregnat ing wort with fixed air, 
. e could bring on the vinous fermen- 
. nion, if I could carry on this fer- 
3 zentation ſ@ as to produce ale, and 


fom the ale procure ardent ſpirit, 

imagined that I ſhould be able ro 
mounce to the world a mode of 
rocuring newly-fermented liquors, 
n moſt climates and in moſt ſitua- 
t10NSs r 8 : 

[ accordingly procured from a 
wblic-houfe two gallons of ſtrong 
zort, It had a diſagreeable bitter 
uſte, owing, either to bad hops, or 
to ſome ſubſtitute for hops. A large 
zart of the liquor was impregnated, 
n Nooth's machine, with fixed air, 


not jn 
identiy 
Cidity 


t fixed 
rmen- 
at the 
ment, 
tains; 
fixed 
[nous 
_ 


"OO which it ſeemed to abſorb very ra- 
hear. Milly and in large quantity. When 
ce of t was thus impregnated, it was 


nixed with the other part, and 
poured into a large earthen jug, 
the mouth of which was ſtopped 
with, a cloth and placed in a de- 
ree of heat varying from 70? to 


MIX- 
oth's 
axed 


con- 


was . 
top- doo. In twenty-four hours the j- 
rate er Was in briſk. fermentation, a 

ſrong head of yeaſt began to col- 
Sin et on its ſurface z and, on the 
the bird day, it appeared to be in a 
of ae fit for tunning. It was there- 


Ine put into an earthen veſſel, ſuch 
4 is uſed. in this country by the 


Sel common people as a ſubſtitute for 
or a barrel, for containing their ſmall 
o. KW vewings of - fermented. liquors. 
« Puring the ſpace of near a week, 

previous to the ſtopping up of this 
1 veſſel, much yeaſt was collected on 
p Its furface, and occaſionally taken 
0 off; and by means of this yeaſt, 
t | fermented wheat- flour, and pro- 
5 cured as good bread as I could have 

obtained by uſing an equal quan- 
; ity of _ other yeaſt. OO 
; The veſſel was now ſtopped up; 
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77 
and in about a month tapped. 
The liquor was well fermented, had 
a head or cream on its ſurface ; and 
though, as might be expected from 
the deſcription of the wort, not very 
pleaſant, yet as much fo, as the 
generality of the ale brewed at 
public-houſes, | 

A part of the ale was ſubmitted 
to diſtillation z and, from, it, a 
quantity of vinous ſpirit was pro- 


duced, which is ſubmitted to the Wl 


examination of. the ſociety, But 


the veſſel being broken before the 
diſtillation was finiſhed, the quan- 


tity it would have yielded was not 
aſcertained. However, that which 
was obtained, appeared not to dif- 
fer much in quantity from what an 
equal portion of common ale would 
have afforded. 


As I had loft my notes, and was - 


obliged to make out the preceding 


account from memory, I deſigned 


to repeat; the experiments again; 
but various N prevented 
me, till the latter end of Auguſt 
1784. Of theſe, experiments the 
> 5 . : 5 I N | 
following notes, are taken from my 
journal : EX | 


I ſ Tx... £694 ar 
Auguſt 30, I procured two gal- 
lons of common ale wort, two quarts 
of which were in the evening, im- 


pregnated, but not ſaturated, with 
fixed air. The impregnated liquor 
was then added to the other part, 
and, about midnight, placed in a 


large jug, within the air of the 
kitchen fire, where it remained 


during the night. In the morning 
no ſigns of fermentation. At five 
o'clock P. M. only a flight mantling 
on the ſurface. Apprehending the 
quantity of gas to have been too 
ſmall, a bottle, with a perforated 
ſtopper and valve, containing an 
efferveſcing mixture of chalk and 
vitriolic acid, was let down into 
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the wort. At nine o'clock, the diſ- 
charge of air from the bottle was 
oing on briſkly, and the wort 
ſeemed. to be fermenting. At eleven 
_ © ofclock the bottle was withdrawn, 
the fermentation being commenced 
beyond a doubt ; the ſurface of the 
liquor having a pretty ſtrong head. 
Temperature of the wort 89Y—at 
the outſide of the yeſſe] 78% 
September 1ſt, ſeven o'clock, 
A. M. the fire having been low 
during the night, the Erms esto 
Was leſs briſk temperature of the 
wort reduced to 7a, and probably 


had been lower during the night, 


as the fire was now encteaſed. The 
liquor was ſtirred up, placed in a 
ſituation where the thermometer 
pointed to 829, and the efferveſcing 


Was withdrawn at noon, and the 
thermometer ftanding at 929, the 
Vort was removed Farther from the 
fre At four o'clock P. M. the 
head of alt was ſtrong, and at 
eleven o'clock was increaſed, ' 
September 2, nine o'clock, 
A. M. the liquor was judged to be 
in a proper ſlate for tunning. It 
Was accotdingly removed into the 
veſſel before deſcribed, and carried 
into the cellar at eleven at noon 
a high head of yeaſt was running 
over the top of the veſſel—ſome of 
it was taken off, and in two hours 
- the head Was equally ſtrong. 
September zd, the fermentation 
proceeded * y this day; and 
on the ath 1 had collected ſo much 
veaſt as to make a loaf with it, 
Which, when baked, weighed about 
two pounds. The Joaf was well 
fermented, good bread, baving no 
. peculiar taſte, except a flight bit- 
terneſs, proceeding from the wort 
having Had too large a proportion 
of hops, Though, from the time 


* 


mixture was again immerſed. It 


- at ſea, but in many ſituations in 


„ 


in which the yeaſt had been colled 


ing from ſo ſmall a quantity, ihe! 
liquor, its fermenting power mig den 
have been expected to have bee ln 
impaired. | | cure 
September 5th, the liquor wi e. 
again covered with a plentiful heal de 
of yeaſt ; and the fermentation . co 
ſuffered to proceed to the 120 br. 
when the veſſel was cloſed, in th 
uſual manner. = 1D 
J intended, in a few weeks, t de 
have committed the liquor to dilff®” 
tillation z but my thoughts wer ſoc! 
unfortunately directeq to an obje 
which engaged my moſt anxiou ber 
attention; and my wort was nee 
glected till the latter end of Februg”* 
ary z when, on tapping the veſef e. 
rhe liquor, from having been kept 
fo long, under ſuch diſadyantageongh” 
circumitances, and, perhaps, from 
too great heat in the fermentation jel 
and the too long continuance of it" 
had paſſed from the vinous to th ** 
acetous ſtate, and was become eb 
cellent ale ar. 7 1 , ®t 5 nat 
As I had obtained a vinous ſpi 
rit from the former parcel of wort for 
I was not ſorry for this event, as il 
was going a ſtep farther than I exMl ** 
petted. For 1 had now obtained dd 
yeaſt, bread, ale, ardent ſpirit, and . 
acetous acid, A ſpecimen of tb. 
laſt is now produced to the ſociety, the 
I flatter myſelf that theſe expe th 
riments may be of extenſive utility * 
'and contribute to the accommoda 4 
tion, the pleaſure, and the health of 
men, in various ſituations, what 
have hitherro, in a great degree, 
been precluded from the uſe of fer ® 
-mented liquors z and be the mean 
of furniſhing important articles of be 
diet, and PF medicine. Not onl % 


the country, and at particular ſea 
ſons, yeaſt is not to be procured: 


6. 


By the means I have ſuggeſted, in 


—— thele experiments, freſh bread and 
er i Wl ewly fermented malt or ſaccharine 
ve be 6quors may at any time be pro- 


cured z and of how much import- 
ance this may be, and how 


IOT y: ; | 
ful heal ie improvement to the malt de- 
ion MI coftions recommended by the late 
e 12th Dr. Macbride, I ſhall not at preſent 


lay to expatiate on; as the ſubſect 


„In th pay be too much connected with 


eks, le practic al part of phyſjc to come 
to dM vithin the limitations drawn by the 
s wen] briety. But, in domeſtic œcono- 
objec” its uſes are very obvious; and 


perhaps none more ſo than the ready 
node which the preceding exper - 
ments teach, of reyiving fermenta- 


anxio 
72S ne 
Feb 


veſſell on when too languid—the ſinking 
en kepW © a bottle, ſuch as I have deſcribed 
ageon in my eſſay on the preſervation of 
Tron vater at fea, &c.“ with an effer- 
tation eſeing mixture of chalk and vi- 
- of it violic acid, appearing to be fully 
to tha equate to the p e, und would, 


| believe, be ſufficient for impreg- 


e "Wining the Wort, without any other 
18 ſpiiventrivance This diſcovery there - 
wort fire may, perhaps, be of no ſmall 
as iff wilt) in public breweries, and I 
\ | ex MI vould recommend it to the atten- 


tainec ned in the 


tion of perſons concern 
brewing trade. 8 


t, ane | 3 
of tie Let us now proceed to deſcribe 
ciety be circumſtances neceſſary to, and 
expeMW te phenomena attending fermen- 
tility i tion, as deſcribed by chemical 
nodal writers, and then endeavour to 
1th off form fome theory which may ac- 


count for them. 


wh | 
Hy Sugar, the juices of ripe fruit 


gree, 
ffer nd malt, are all more or leſs diſ- nor any ſtriking phenomena. The 
nean boſed to run into fermentation, But . gradually loſes its vinons . 
es of before this can take place, it is taſte, and becomes ſour, and a groſs 
only neceſſary they ſhould be diluted ſediment falls to the bottom; while 
ns in ith water, 10 as to bring them to a quantity of viſeid matter ſtill re- 
ſea FEE | | ; 
5 | * London 1781, : 
B | mains, 
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eat 


than water. 


it is nece 


a liquid ſtate. A due degree of 
heat is alſo requiſite, as the fermen- 
tation ſucceeds beſt when the tem- 
perature varies from 70 to 80 de- 
grees. LO 
When the fermentation takes 
place, a briſk inteſtine motion is 
obſervable in the liquor; it be- 
comes turbid, ſome fæculæ ſubſide, 
while a frothy ſcum ariſes to the 
ſurface. A hiſſing noiſe is obſerve 
and a quantity of gas is diſcharged 


Which has been proved to be fixed 


air. The liquor acquires a vinous 


ſmell and taſte ; and, from — 


heavier, becomes ſpecifically lighte 

During the progrels 

of the proceſs, the temperature of 

the-liquor is higher than that of the 

83 atmoſphere, with which 
A 


and ſtopped at a proper period, à li- 


quor, capable of yielding vinous or 
ardent ſpirit is the reſult. If the 


roceſs has been too flaw, and the 


degree of heat inſufficient, the h- 


quor will be flat and ſpiritleſs; but 
if theſe have been too rapid and ex- 


ceſſive, it will paſs into an acetous 


fermentation to which indeed it is 
continually tending. But the more 


ardent ſpirit is generated, the leſs 


12 


ſpeedy will be the change to the 


* . 


acetous ſtate, 


During the progreſs of the ace- 
tons fermentation, which will even 


proceed in cloſely ſtopped veſlels, 


"no ſeparation of air 18 obſervable, 


ry that a communication 
be ie After ſome days, 
theſe appearances begin to decline. 
If the proceſs be rightly conducted, 
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mains, enveloping the acid, which 
may be ſeparated from much of the 
3 by diſtillation. | 
The progreſs of theſe proceſſes is 
accelerated by the addition of fer- 
ments, to the action of which it has 
been ſuppoſed neceſſary, that they 
ſhould have paſſed through the ſtate 
of fermentation into which they are 
intended to bring the liquor to 
which they are added; and that it 
was not poſſible to bring the fari- 
Nnaceous infuſions into the vinous 
Fermentation without the aid of 
matter already in that ſtate. This 
the preceding experiments have 
proved to be an ill- founded notion, 
as it appears that fixed air, obtain- 
ed from calcareous earth by means 
of acids, produces the effect, as 
perfectly as When the ferment has 
been taken from a fermenting li- 


wor. EA; 2114 
* 9 fermentation, it is ſaid, new 
arxangements take place in the par- 
|. . tigles of the liquor, and the proper- 
ties of the ſubſtance become differ- 
ent from what it. before poſſeſſed. 
But what | theſe arrangements are, 
or how theſe properties are ckanged, 
We are not told. Dr, Black, I am 
in d, declares he is unacquaint- 

ed with any ſatisfaQory theory. 
Baut perbaps facts, eſpecially ſome 
laie chemical diſcoveries, may throw 
light on the matter, and enable us 
to advance ſome conjectures that 
may tend, at leaſt, to lay the foun- 
gation of. a theory, _ _ 1 
1. Sugar is an eſſential ſalt, con- 
taining much oily, viſcid matter. 
During its combuſtion it repeatedly 


: 


am 


explodes; 2 proof that it contains 


not only much inflammable matter, 
but alſo a quantity of air. Malt is 


# , 
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* Bergwani, Opuſcula Chemica, Vol. I. Art. de Acids Sacchari. 
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ſaccharine, united to much yiſcj 
mucilaginous matter. 
2. If nitrous. acid be added te 
ſugar, the inflammable principle , 
the latter is ſeized by the acid; the 
-whole, or at leaſt one of the con 
ſtituent parts of which, is thereby 
converted into nitrous gas, and flie: 
off in that form. By repeated af 
fuſions of this acid, more gas is 
formed, the remainder of the 
ſugar is changed into cryſtals, hay 
ing the, properties of acid, ſu 
gencris, and which has been de 
nominated, by Bergman, faceha 
rine acid*, | 
3. Saccharine acid is reſolvable 
by heat into ſome phlegm, a large 
quantity of inflammable and fixed 
air, (both of which contain latent 
heat) and into a browniſh reſiduum, 
amounting to 16 of the weight of 
the acid. Fixed air is ſuppoſed tc 
conſiſt of a pure air united to phlo 
giſton; and inflammable air, to be 
almoſt pure phlogiſton. ; 
4. Water is found to be forme 
by the union of pure air and in 
flammable gas, deprived of: thei 
latent beat; for, if theſe twoelaſti 
fluids be exploded. together, in: 
cloſe veſſel, over mercury, the whol 
is converted into water of the. ſame 
weight as that of the air and gas 
jointly. In the proceſs much heat 
is evolved. Again, if water, in th 
form of ſteam, be forced to paſs 
through a tube, containing iron 
ſhavings, ; ſtrongly heated the wa- 
ter, according to Rleſſrs. Watt and 
Lavoiſier, is decompoſed ; the phlo- 
iſton paſſes off, united with heat, 
in the form of inflammable gas. 
while the humor or dephlogiſticated 
water, unites to the calx of the 


metal. 
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netal, from which it may be again 
gtained, in the form of pure air, 

i of aerial acid, according to the 
degree in which the calx has been 
ephlogiſticated, It has been al- 
rady obſerved, that faccharine 
matter cannot be brought to fer- 
nent Without water. | 

5. A vinous liquor, on diſtilla 
ton, yields an ardent ipirit. 

6. Spirit of wine has had the 
whole of its inflammable part diſ- 
ſpated by combuſtion; after which 
Mr, La voiſier found the watry part 
ncreaſed in weight, from ſixteen to 
eighteen ounces, by the abſorption 
& the air, decompoſed by the com- 
luſtion. 

7. The reſiduum, after the diſtil- 
ation of ardent ſpirit from fer- 


nented liquors, is acid. 


8. Mr. Lavoiſier has ſuppoſed 


pure air to be the acidifying prin- 


aple of all the acids; and that their 
üfference from each other conſiſts 
n the baſis united to this pure air. 

As our experiments were made 
mth an infuſion of malt, and with 
led air, employed as a ferment, 
kt us endeavour to account for the 
kveral phenoinena and reſults of 
krmentation, as appearing in theſe 
experiments. | 

The wort being impregnated with 
ixed air, and placed in ſuch a ſitua- 


ion as to — it to the degree of 


teat, at which wort is commonly 
axed with yeaſt, the gas for ſome 
me remains in a latent or quieſcent 
late ; but, from its tendency to 
rcover its elaſtic form, aided by 
teat, it preſently begins to burſt 
from the bonds in which it was con- 
ined. By this effort the mucila- 
pnous parts of the infuſion are at- 
knuated ; the ſaccha ine matter is 
veloped; and, the ſame cauſe 


ontinuing to act, the conſtituent 
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81 


b | 28 
parts of the matter 2e ſeparated, . 


and the particles of the component 
principles being by this means 
placed. beyond the ſphere of their 
mutual attraction, begin to repel 
each other, A large quuntity of 
phlogiſton is diſcharged, together 
with ſome pure air. The greateſt 
part of the *nflammable principle 
enters into a new combination, 
joining the phlogiſtic part of the 
water, and, in proportion, ſeparat- 
ing from it the pure air, while ano- 
ther, but much ſmallcr portion, 
uniting in 1ts naſcent ſtate with 
this pure air, forms fixed air; which, 
in its attempt to eſcape, carries up 
with it much of its viſcid confine- 
ment. In the converſion of the pure 
into fixed air, a conſiderable por- 
tion of heat is rendered ſenſible And 
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this heat contributes to the farther el 


decompoſition of the ſaccharine 
ſubſtance, The viſcid matter col- 
letting on the ſurface, prevents the 
eſcape of too much of the gas, and 
its re- abſorption, that 
thereby the briſk and — 
taſte of the liquor may be formed; 
while the inflammable principle, 
accumulating and . becoming , con- 
denſed in it, forms the ardent 
ſpirit, © 
Thus a decompoſition of the 
water takes place, ſomewhat ſimilar 
to what Mr. Watt has ſuppoſed in 
the production of pure air from 
nitre. The nitrous acid, ſeizing 
on the phlogiſton of the water, de- 
phlogiſticates the humor or other 


part of the water, which, com- 


bining with the matter of beat, 
paſſes off in the form of pure air. 

The veſſel being ſtopped, ſome 
of the ſaccharine. matter heing not 
decompoſed, the liquor wili con- 
tinue to have a ſweetiſh taſte But, 
the fermentation ſtill going on, in 
G 7. 3 C ˙è 
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a more gradual manner, the liquow Thus the acetous fermentatioy 


will become leſs ſweet, and, pro- aQs in a manner, in ſome reſpet, 
port ionably, more impregnated with analogous to the action of nitrous 
ardent ſpirit ; and the fæculæ ſub- acid on fugar. In the latter caſe, 
ſiding in the form of lees, it will be the phlogiſton is ſeparated more ra- 
now fully fermented, mellow, and pidly ; and the acid, reſulting from 
pellucid*. . | the proceſs, is that called ſaccharine j/ 
But if the ſaccharine matter be acid. In the former, the change ; 
too much diluted, or the veſſel be are more ſlowly produced; the phlo- © 
Placed in a warm ſituation, the li- giſton flies off more gradually; and 
quor will then paſs from the vinous from a different modification, in II 
to the acetous fermentation. * * conſequence of theſe varieties, the [ 
In the formation of the ſaccha- product is not ſaccharine acid, buf the 
rine acid, by means of nitrous acid, vinegar. And perhaps it may ſerve to 1 
the laſt is ſuppoſed, by carrying off to give ſome appearance of proba pro 
the phlogiſton of the ſugar, to de- bility to the above theory, to recol-f ſuc 
velope the ſaccharine acid. Or, lect, that the reſiduum of fermented des 
according to Mr, Lavoiſier's hypo- liquors, after the ſeparation of the me 
theſis, one of the conſtituent parts ardent ſpirit, which appears to bell jo 
of the nitrous acid performs this water ſuperſaturated with phlogil- 
office, while the other, or pure air, ton, is acid. 
uniting the peculiar baſis, con- I have avoided carrying theſe L 
tained in the ſugar, forms ſaccharine reflections to the phenomena whic| 
acid. b | appear in the putrid fermentation { 
So in the acetous fermentation, if as not ſo immediately connected foil 
it happen that the phlogiſton is not with faccharine ſubſtances ; and tai 
in-ſufficient quantity, or the force from a conviction that I have alreaM pea 
with which it is combined in the li- dy engroſſed too much of. the ſo.\if car 
- quor be weakened, by a long ap- ciety's time .—If I have contributed ve 
plication of heat or other cauſes, it any thing to their entertainment, and 
will begin tv ſeparate from the or that may tend to enlarge the acri 
"other conſtituent parts of the liquor, bounds of ſcience, L ſhall eſteem - 


\ The ardent ſpirit, thus decompoſed, mylelf - happy; and, more fo, iff ber 
diſappears gradually, the humor or what has been advanced may prove nd 
dephicgiſticated water, or, in other uſefui and advantageons to my fel - ine 

words, the pure baſis of air predo- low creatures. —Senſible that one ſuc 

minates; and this, combining with ſuch fact is of more real worth than bar 
the ſaccharine baſis, but ſtill retain- the moſt ingenious and well wrougbt '* 
ing ſome portion of phlogiſton, forms hypotheſ1s. | can 
the acetous acid. | 


; ; a % 18 0 : . to ! 
ln the fermentation of wine, a ſubſtance is depoſited at the ſides and bottom of the 
caſk called tartar ; which is lately diſcovered to conſiſt of pure vegetable alkali. united to 2 
ſuperabundant quantity of a peculiar acid. But as this is not produced by malt liquors, ii 
has not been ac ticed an the cſſay. | 5 
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"USEFUL PROJECTS. Tr 
The quantity of ſeed generally. | 1 


A Syſtem of Kentiſh Agriculture, 


tranſmitted by the Rev. Mr. Hill, 


of Eaſt Malling, near Maidſtone, 
Kent; being his anſwers to the 


queries propoſed to him by the Bath 


' Agriculture - Society. Extracted 
from vol. iti. of their Letters and 
T 

Gentlemen, 


N reply to the queries ſent to me 
by your ſecretary, I ſend you 
the following anſwers. Permit me 
to repeat my beſt wiſhes for the 
proſperity of your ſociety, and the 
ſucceſs 'of their very laudable en- 
deavours to promote the advance- 
ment of agriculture; and to aſſure 
you that I am, with great ſincerity, 
Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
| ; Dan1eL HILL. 
Laſt-Malding, July 16, 1785. 


Query 1/7. What are the kinds of 
foil from which you generally ob- 
tain the beſt crops of wheat, barley, 


peaſe, oats, beans, vetches, turnips, 


carrots, and cabbages; and what 
re the uſual quantities of ſeed ſown, 
and the average produce per ſtatute 
acre, Wincheſter meaſure ? 

Anſwer. Our beſt crops are ge- 
nerally obtained from hazel loams: 
and if they are ſomewhat ſtiff and 
inclining to clay, the better. On 
ſuch lands, the uſe of heavy large 
harrows and rollers in the ſpring, 
to break and pulverjze the ſoil, 
cannot be too much recommended. 

On ſuch lands ſo pulverized, we 
frequently get of wheat from four 
to five quarters, beans from five to 
ſeven quarters, barley and oats ſix, 
ind often ſeven quarters per acre, 


ſown per acre, is, of beans, peaſe, 
wheat“, and barley, 


buſhels. GENES: 

0. 2d. What is the uſual courſe 
of crops adopted by your beſt far- 
mers on the different ſoils ? 

A. Our beſt lands never lie fal- 
low; and the order of our crops is, 
1. Wheat. | | 
2. Barley or oats; ©: 

3. Peaſe or beans ;—the latter 
always in rows, hand-hoed twice 
with a two-inch hoe near and be- 
tween the beans; horſe-hoed twice, 


and laſtly earthed with a horſe-hoe. ' 


After the beans are off, we plough 
ſhallow with a broad ſhare, and 
harrow up, and burn the weeds if 
any remain, thus preparing a good 
tilth for wheat. 6 


On our ordinary, ſandy, or ſtone 
ſhattery [ſtone braſh] land, our 


courſe of crops is different. 
I. Whe at. | 
After that (before Michaelmas) 


ſow winter vetches or rye, and eat 


them off with ſheep and bullocks in 


the ſpring. 


Then plough for turnips three or 
four times, each time harrowing off 
and burning the weeds z then lay 
on forty cart- loads of dung per acre. 
We always carefully hand-hoe the 
turnips, as the charge is amply re- 
Paid by the crop. Sometimes, in 
a kindly ſeaſon, we get a good crop 
of turnips after early peaſe. 

Oats and barley will produce 
(eſpecially oats) from five to ſeven 
quarters per acre, after a good tur- 
Nip ſeaſon, and the crop well fed 
off with ſheep, eſpecially if good 


* Is it not ſurpriſing, that in a countrv where agriculture is arrived to ſuch perfection, · 
ſumers ſhould ſow three buſhels of Wheat per acre ? Certainly two buſhels, even, in the 


end- caſt way, would be ſully ſufficient, 


G 2 


three buſh- = - 
els; of oats, from four to five 
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hay and oitcake. be given them at 
| the ſame time. 

Wich barley and oats we tows clo- 
wet ; nent year wheat, and Wg 
3 
ad What manure now gene- 
| rally- uſe do? you find moſt. ſer- 
viceable, on the following ſoils re- 
pectively, vit. ſtiff clays, 
fund, gravelly. moory, cold and 
Wet, or what is called ftone braſh 
Jand ?—In what quantities are the 
| ſeveral manures laid on per acre ; 
at What ſeafon ; and how long will 
each haft 'without renewal? 

+ 24” On Riff clays or ſand, or gra- 
velly cold wet land, lay marle or 
chalk early in in the winter, at the 
rate of eiphty *eart-loads per acre, 
Which will laſt twenty years; be- 

this, dung and lime is fome- 

4 Emes added. 
. t-. Have yon Wſcoreredany 
F 5 manure more efficacious than 
thoſe generally uſed, and which may 


ties? If ſo, what is it, when and 
| ow applied? FW 12 

A. Dung made by fat dullocks 
ſed on . and oil-cakes, and of 
ſneep fed on the ſame on turnip 
lands. Large oxen will eat twenty 
pounds ef oil-cake per day, bit 
Welch heifers will thrive well with 
half the quantity. 


Q. 5th, What is the beſt top- 


drefling r ſor cold wet paſtures which 
cannot eaſily be drained ? | 
A. Wood-aſhes, coal aſhes, with 
bal or pigeons dung ſpread thin. 
2. 6th. What materials do you 
find beſt and moſt laſting for co- 
vered drains or land ditches ? 


* We r bens a diſtance of at leaſt eighteen inches would be better: and occaſion 
leſs damage to the plants by the horſe going between the rows. 
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eaſily be obtained in large quanti- 


A. Ragged ftones or brickbats, 
or rather flat ſtones, two {et on edge 
eight or ten inehes aſunedr, and 2 
third over; and where theſe cannot 
be had, black -thorn or other byfh- 
es. Some perſons uſe turf with the 
graſs ſide downwards, leaving a 
hollow below for the water. 

2. 7th. What are the kinds of 
wood which you have found from 
experience to thrive! beſt on bleak 


barren. ſoils, cold ſwampy bogs, Wi ufc 
and black moory ground? = 
A. Scotch firs on bleak barren tv 
foils, eſpecially in a northern af. of 


pect. On cold ſwampy bogs, the 
Dutch willow will do great things; 
but aſh will ſucceed better, and is Wl of 
far more uſeful and profitable. of 

2. Stn. What are your methods 
of raiſing lucern, faintfoin, and 
burnetz on what lands do you find ( 
them to anſwer beſt; and what the 
average praduce > 

A. Lucern ſucceeds beſt i in drill 1 


one foot aſunder“, and kept clean WM ne: 
by a ſmall plough drawn by one yea 
horſe. Saintfoin flouriſhes moſt on Wl ticy 
chalky, and dry ftone fliattery land, Wl tro 
on which it will produce two tons dep 
per acre on an average, for fourteen gt 
or fifteen years. Burnet is in dil- WM hay 
grace with us, and 3 laid mac 
aſide as uſe leis. | two 
2th. Row is your turnip bul- WY one 
bandry conducted; and what is the king 


beſt method of preventing or ſtop- 


ping the ravages of the fly on tlie I 
young plauts ? 

A. The firit part of this query is 
anſwered in the ſecond. To pre- 
vent the ravages of the fly, {ome 7 
good is ſometimes done by running 


From various experiments 


made to aſcertain the beſt diftance bety c the rows of lacey, the fineſt and heavieſt crop. 


have been from rows two feet apart. 


„ a light 


: light roller over them with a 


edge bundle of black-thorn faſtened be- 
nd a hind it. 6 | \ Hg 
not 0. 10th. Do you prefer the drill 
buſh- Wil to the eaten method of ſowing 
h the ain z in what inſtances, and on 
g a Wl what ſoils? Le 

J. When lands are fonl and 
Is of Wl weedy, the drill is certainly pre- 
from fcrable to the broad-caſt; as by 


that means, the horſe-hoe may be 


uled. 
0. 11th, What is the compara- 


ren Wl tive advantage of uſing oxen inſtead 
1 af- ¶ of horſes in huſbandry ? | 
the A. Where a farm conſiſts of ara- 
nes ; Wl ble land and good paſture, the uſe 
d is of oxen is deemed preferable to that 
of horſes, where men can be pro- 
hods WF cured to drive them. 
and 9, 121k, Omitted. 
find 92. 13th, What new improvements 
the have you made, of adopted in im- 
d plements of huſbandry ? | 
Irills A. Our improvements in imple- 
lean Wl ments of huſbandry have of late 
one Bl years been great and various, par- 
t on Bi ticularly in drill ploughs, which by 
and, bopping the ſeed regularly, and 
tons Bll depoſiting it at a proper depth, ſave 
teen Bl 2 great deal of grain. Of carts we 
dil. have a great variety, ſome for dung 
laid Wi made ſtrong with two wheels for 
two horſes, and three wheels for 
hu. one horſe ; and others of lighter 
the Wl kinds. 
top- 5 
the I ſubmitted your queries to a very 
; Kilful farmer, from whom [I receiv- 
Y > Wl « the following anſwers for land of 
PIc- Ul + niddling kind ! 
e To the firſt query. — We have moſt 
ung wheat, beans, and vetches, if in 
proper tilth, from ſtiff land. The 
aſhon oy 
1ents 
ro] 
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moſt barley, peaſe, and oats, from 


ſoon as the rot appears. 


a lighter ſoil. Wheat on an ave- 


rage ee buſhels per acte. 


We ſow three buſnels. 


One ſack of barley ſown per acre il 


produces five quarters after turnips. 
Five buſhels of peaſe per acre, pro- 
duce from three to four quarters.— 
Four buſhels. of beans, and five 
buſhels of oats per acre, produce 
from five to ſix quarters, 155 

Vetches, &c. fed off, make a good 
wheat ſeaſon Cord 

2d querry.—A clean fallow, and 
ſowed with clover; after clover, 


wheat or beans the enſuing ſpring 


on one earth, Turnips on four 
ploughings and dunged; hand-hae- 


ing twice. Then barley andcloyer; 


next wheat. 3 0. 
query, Our beſt manure is 


dung from beaſts fatted with oils, 
cakes, and fit for all foils, We lay 
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on ſixty cart- loads per acre, (each "al 


cart holding thirty buſhels of coal 
which for turnips or wheat, wil 
laſt fix years; >- 44d 

Iti query,—Wood-athes are the 
beſt, and will kill ruſhes. 


6th query.,—Green alder poles, | 


ſuch as we-uſe for hops, ' ſixteen or 
eighteen feet long, two at the bot- 
tom and one at top; or green black- 
thorn covered with heath, or looſe 
ſtones will do. d 
7th and 8th queries. — The ſame 
aniwers as from Mr. Hill. * 
oth query. Four ploughings, ſix- 
ty cart-loads of dung, and hoe 
twice. | 32 
| 1oth. query — Same anſwers as 


from Mr. Hill. 


1 2tn query. Kill | your ſheep as 


Culture, 


"== 
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Cultures, expenſes, and produce of ſix Acres of Potatoes, being a fair part of 


* 


nkar. ſeventy acres, raiſed by John Billingſley, E; of and for which vis 


Premium was? granted him by the Bath Society, in lie year 1784. From b 
; the ſame, * ND e | ] 
— . Produce. 4 
JJLOWING an oat- 600 ſacks of beſt pota- 
ſtubble in October toes, at 48. — 120 
1783, a 4s. per acre. 1 4 © 420 ſacks midddle ſized, 
Croſs = plonghing, in | 3s 6d. — 1 


March 1784 — 1 4 


© 50 of ſmall, is. — 5 
Harrowing, 2s. per acre o 12 © 0 


180 cart-loads of com- N. B. Each ſack 240lb. 
- - poſt manure,” yl; per MTS a 
"acre — ' — 18 0 © Some perſons may ob- 
48 ſacks of ſeed potatoes jet . to the above 
(each (Hack weighing price, as being too 
240lb.) of the white high; but I can aſ- 
ſort— — 10 10 © * ſure them, that they 
& Cntting the ſets, 6d. per aaäare Worth more as a 
EF ck — , 1 1 © food for hogs; be- 
Setting on ridges 8 feet ſide, I have fold po- 
wide (leaving an in- tatoes within the laſt 
terval of 2 feet for an two years at 128. per 
alley) 6d. for every | ſack, but I never be- 
20 yards — 10 12 © fore knew them at ſo 
Hoeing, at 5s. per acre 1 10 © low a price as the 
Digging up the two feet | _ preſent. 
interval, and throwing At 6s, per ſack, the 
tthe earth on the plants, profit would be more 
i ros. per are 3 © © _ than 241. per acre, 
Digging up the crop, alt and at 8s. per ſack, 
* 8d. for every twenty | 30l. | 


yards in length, the 
breadth being 8 feet 14 6 0 
Labour and expence of | 
ſeecuring in pits, wear 

| and rear of baſkets, 

© firaw, reed, ſpikes, cc. 


10s, per acre  — F.* 0.0 

Rent . — 6 O. o 
* Tithe — — 110 0 
9 


Profit — — 74 1 


hoe 4 59 W200 ED 


£- 145 o © 1. 146 0 0 


Gentlemen, 


Gentlemen, 

It may be proper to remark, that 
the field on which the above expe- 
riment was made, was an oat ſtub- 
he in the autumn of 1783. In 
ORober it was ploughed, and left 
in a rough ſtate during the winter. 
In April it was croſs-ploughed and 
harrowed, | 

On the 8th of May I began 


planting, by marking out the field 


into beds or ridges eight feet wide, 
leaving a ſpace of two feet wide 
for an alley between every two 
ridges. The manure (a compoſt of 
ſable dung, virgin earth, and ſcrap- 
ings of a tarnpike road) was then 
brought on the land, and depoſited 
in ſmall heaps on the centre of each 


ridge, in the proportion of about 


thirty cart-loads to each acre. A 
trench was then opened with a ſpade, 
breadth way of the ridge, about 
four inches deep; in this trench the 
potatoe ſets were placed, at the diſ- 
tance of nine inches from each 
other ; the dung was then ſpread in 
4 trench on the ſets, and a ſpace or 
pit of fourteen inches in breadth, 
dug in upon them. 1 5 
When the plants were about ſix 
inches high, they were carefully 
hoed, and ſoon after the two- feet 
intervals between the, ridges were 
dug, and the contents thrown around 
the young plants, This refreſh- 
ment, added to the ample manuring 


previouſly beſtowed, produced ſuch 


a luxuriance and rapidity of growth, 


Mt no weed could ſhew its head. 
need not add, that the land is now 


in a ſtate of the higheſt fertility, 
petieCtly clean, and in maſt excel- 
(ent preparation either for wheat or 
ſpring corn. 

It may be alſo remarked, that in. 
this mode. of planting, a very ſmall 
ſpace of ground is left unoccupied, 
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and the crop more abundant, than 
any Jever before experienced. 

If this experiment be thought 
worthy of imitation, and the cul- 
ture of this excellent root be thereby 
in any degree extended, 1t will af- 
ford great ſatisfaction to the ſociety's 
well-wiſher, 

And moſt obedient ſervant, 
| J. BiLLINGSLEY, 
Aſtrwick-Grove, Nov. 5, 1784- 


P. S. I did not think it neceſſary 
to ſend particulars of my whole 
potatoe crop, as it would be in a 
great meaſure a recapitulation of the 
foregoing account. 


— 


An Account of the origin, progreſs, 
and regulations, with a deſcription 


of the newly-eſtabliſhed Bridewell, * 
or Penitentiary Houſe, at W ymond= ln 


ham, in Norfolk. By Sir Tho- 

mas Beevor, Bart. addreſſed to the 
Secretary of the Bath Society; ex- 
trated from the ſame work. 


Sir | 
NE avocation in which I have 
lately been engaged, I will 
relate to you. Having read Mr, 
Howard's book deſcribing the ſtate 
and condition of our priſons, it na- 
turally led my thoughts to that 
ſubject. The idea that as many 
priſoners died yearly in England by the 
goal di ſtemper, as by all the execu- 
tions put together; and the accounts 
of the difteluteneſs and profligacy, 
which by the intermixture of them 
were learnt and practiſed in thoſe 
places of confinement ; determined 
me to attempt, at leaſt, a reforma- 
tion of thoſe crying (evils in this 
county. | | 


Happily my withes met the ideas 
of the other gentlemen acting in 
"es | 


the 


87 & 


%- 3 — = * * 
„ 
1 1 22 


* N A — 
* of . 
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the commiſſion of the peace here; 
and to their great honour, by their 
unanimous concurrence and aſſiſt- 
ance, 1 have been able to get erected 
a new Bridewell and penitentiary 


houſe at Wymondham, built upon 


ſuch a plan as enables the governor 
to keep the ſexes and degrees of 
offenders entirely ſeparate from each 
other, and under ſuch regulations 
and diſcipline, as promiſe (with 
God's bleſſing) to work a thorough 
reformation in their manners, where- 
by they may, and many probably 
will, again become uſeful members 
of ſocicty. The houſe is conſtructed 
agrenabie to the directions of the 
late act of parliament, and ſo con- 
trived, that there are ſeparate cells 
for each priſoner, airy, neat, and 
healthy, in which they ſleep, and, 


when neceſſary, work the whole day 
| This ſolitude is found to 
affect the moſt unfeeling and har- 


alone. 


dened among them beyond feiters 

or ſtripes; and is that part of their 
puniſhment from which reformation 
is chiefly expected. Their cells are 
all arched, ſo that no fire can reach 
beyond the cell in which it begins. 
"The rules and orders for the go- 
vernment of the houſe were, at the 
deſire of the juſtices at their quar- 
ter ſeſſions, drawn up from, and 
according to, the directions of the 
{aid act, by myſelf, and have met 
With their approbation, 

Lord Loughborough, who came 
this circuit at our latt aſſizes, ex- 
preſſed himſelf ſo well pleaſed with 
the plan and regulations, that he 
told me he would ſend thiiher every 
convict ſentenced to confinement, 
and <ccording!y ſent ſix from the 
aſſizes. As this attention to the 
lives and morals of thoſe unnappy 
menihers of ſociety ſhould be ex- 
tended, 1 will by tbe firtt Oppor-— 
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real puniſhment, and even 


tunity (if you deſire it) ſend you 3 
copy of the rules and orders of the 
houſe, together with the return; 
conſtantly made by the governor to 
each quarter ſeſſions, by which you 
will ſee effected, what Mr. Howard 
deſpaired of, viz. that the pr. 
e ſoners?, earnings in the houſe 
„ have uniformly. exceeded the ſum 
« expended for their maintenance.” 
I wiſh and hope this example may 


excite a like attention in other 
counties, 
I am, &c. 


| Tous Brxkvoz. 
Hethel Hall, Norfolk, 
Dec. 21, 1784. 


LETTER II. 


Hleiſiel, Jan. 20, 1785. 
Sir, 


I here with tranſmit you a copy 


of the rules, orders, and regula- 


tions, to be obſerved and enforced 
at the houſe of correction at Wy- 
mondham ; and which are alſo nov 
extended to the other houſes of cor- 
rection in this county. If they ap- 
pear ſevere, let it be underſtood 
they are the ſeverities of the legiſ- 
lature, not of the compiler. The 
firſt ſeven rules are inſerted verba- 
tim from the ſchedule to the act of 
the 224 of his preſent majeſty.— 
The reſt are either included in the 
body of tlie ſame act, or Tequir- 
ed by the act of the 19th, called 
The Penitentiary Ad, But J will 
make no apology for them, nor can 
I with any propriety deem them tc0 
herſu, ſince they have met with the 
entire approbation of the gentlemen 


c 
of this county, as well as that ol 


the judzes of the affize, who hat 
peruſed them. : 

Priſons ſuiely ſhould be places of 
carty 
terror 


terr OI 
they 

alge 
peri! 
ever 

comit 
gut 

train 
in don 
or fol 
be fu 
in a 

All t! 
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tho 
whol, 
hes n 
ſucit 
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{um 
Ace.” 
may 
other 


VOR, 


error in their name. I am certain 
they ought not to afford either in- 
ulgencies or amuſements to the 
jertons conſigned to them. How- 
wer I muſt obſerve that perſons 
committed for ſmall offences, or on 
lgut ſuſpicion, are under leſs re- 
rant, They are allowed to work 
nome ſort of ſociety, in two, three, 
or four together; and if the houſe 
be full, they ſometimes lodge two 
in a cell and are never fettered. 
All the priſoners, when ſick, are 
tended by a furgeon or apothe- 
cry, with as much aſſiduity and 
enderneſs as the greateſt humanity 
en require | | 

ha ve ſent you likewiſe a table 
af the priſoners? fare or diet in the 
buule, by which you will ſee, that 
ithough not pampered, they are 
wholeſomly fed. Experience juſti- 
ies me in ſaying this; for, except 
ſuch as were diſeaſed when they en- 
tered the houſe, I have not known 
me priſoner who has been ſick in it 
for theſe twelve months paſt. In- 
cuded is allo the form of a return 
mace by the keeper of the houſe, 
to every quarter ſeſſions of the 
peace, whereby the ſtate of the pri- 
hn is conſtantly known to the juſ- 
tices, and all abuſes obviated or 
peedily remedied. 
lam, &c, 

Tn 0Mas BEEVOR. 


Rules, orders, and regulations, to he 
obſerved and enforced at the Houſes 
of Correction in the county of Nor- 
tolk. E 


I. That the ſeveral perſons com- 
nitted to the houtes of correction, 
to be kept to hard labour, ſhall be 
employed (unleſs prevented by ill 
tealth) every day (except Sundays, 
Uriltmas-day, and Good-Friday) 
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for ſo many hours as the day-light in 
the different ſeaſons of the year will 
admit, not exceeding twelve hours, 
being allowed to reſt half an hour 
at breakfaſt, an hour at dinner, and 
half an hour at ſupper, and that the 


intervals ſhall be noticed by the {4 \ 


ringing of a bell. | 

II. That the governor of each 
houſe of correction ſhall adapt the 
various employment directed by the 
juſtices, at their quarter ſeſſions, to 
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each perſon, in ſuch manner as ſhall - 


be beſt ſuited to his or her ſtrength 


and ability, regard being had to age 4 \ | 


and ſex. 


III. That the males and females 


ſhall be employed, and ſhall eat and 
be lodged in ſeparate apartments, 
and ſhall have no intercourſe or com- 
munication with each other. 

IV. That every perſon ſo com- 


mitted ſhall be ſuſtained with — a 


and any coarſe but wholeſome foo 


and water; but perſons under the 


care of the phylician, ſurgeon, or 


apothecary, ſhall have ſuch food and. 


liquor as he fhall direct. 1 
V. That the governor, and ſuch 


other perſons (if any) employed hx 
the juſtices to aſſiſt the governor, 


ſhall be watchful and attentive 
in ſeeing that the perſons ſo com- 
mitted are conſtantly employed 
during the hours of work; and if 
any perſon ſhall be found remils or 
negligent in performing what 18 


required to be. done by ſuch perſon, 


to the beſt of his or her power and 
ability, or ſhall wilfully waſte, ſpoil, 
or damage the goods committed to 
his or her care, the governor ſhall 
puniſh every ſuch perſon in the man- 
ner hereafter directed. 

VI. That if any perſon ſo com- 
mitted ſhall refuſe to obey the or- 
ders given by the governor, or ſhall 
be guilty of profane curſing, or 

{wearing, 


— 


& ſoners. 
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fearing, or of any indecent beha- 


vioor or expreſſion, or of any aſſault, 


quarrel, or abuſive words, to or 
with any other perſon, he or ſhe 


mall be puniſhed for the ſame in the 


manner hereafter directed. 
VII. That the governor ſhall have 
power to puniſh the ſeveral offend- 
ers, for the offences herein before 
_ deſcribed, by cloſer confinement, 
and ſhall enter in a book (to be kept 
by him for the inſpection of the juſ- 
tices, at the quarter ſeſſions, and 
the viliting juſtice or juſtices) the 
name of every perſon who ſhall be 
{o puniſhed, expreſſing the offence, 
and the duration of the puniſhment 
inflicted, | 
VIII. That the governor ſhall 
Prevent all communication between 


the perſons committed upon char- 


ges of felony, or convicted of any 
theft or larceny, and the other pri- 
IX That the governor ſhall em- 
oy in ſome work or labour (which 
is not ſevere) all ſuch priſoners as 
are kept and maintained by the 
county, though by the warrant of 
commitment ſuch priſoner was not 
ordered to be kept to hard Iabour 
and he ſhall keep a ſeparate account 
of the work done by prifoners of 
this deſcription, an i ſha!l pay half 
of the net profits to them on their 
diſcharge, and not before. 
X. That the governor, nor any 
one under him, ſhall fell any thing 


uſed in the houſe, nor have any be- 


nefit or advantage whatſoever, di- 
rectly or indirectly, from the ſale of 
any thing, under the penalty of ten 


pounds, and diſmiſſion from his 


employment, neither thall he ſuffer 
any wine, ale, ſpirituous or other 
liquors, to be brought into the 
nouſe, unleſs for a medical purpoſe, 
by a written order from the furgeon 


or apothecary uſually attendin 
there. | þ 

XI. That clean ſtraw to lodge 
upon, ſhall be allowed to each pri- 
ſoner weekly, or oftner if neceſſary, 
and that the priſoners be obliged to 
{weep out and clean their rooms 
every day, and the dirt and duſt 
be conveyed out of the priſon daily. 

XII. That no perſon, without 
permiſſion of a viſiting juſtice, ſhall 
go into the lodging-rooms, or ſee or 
converſe with any priſoner commit- 
ted upon a charge of felony, or 
convicted of any theft or larceny ; 
and all the priſoners ſhall every 
night in the year be locked up, and 
all lights extinguiſhed, at or before 
the hour of nine, and ſhall, during 
reſt, be kept entirely ſeparate, 1 
rooms ſufficient can be found fo 
that purpoſe, and during their la- 
bour as much ſeparate as their em 
ployment will admit of. 

III. That the governor ma 
put hand- cuffs or fetters upon an 
priſoner who is refractory, or ſhew 
a diſpoſition to break out of priſon 
but he ſhall give notice thereof to 
one of the viſiting juſtices, within 
forty-eight hours after the priſone 
ſhall be ſo fettered, and he ſhall no 
continue ſuch fettering longer than 
ſix days, without an order in writing 
from one of the viſiting juſtices. 

XIV. That every priſoner be 
obliged to waſh his face and hand 
once, at leaſt, every day, before 
his bread be given to him. 

NV, That each priſoner be al: 
lowed a clean ſhirt once in a week. 
> That tbe three prohibitor 
clauſes of the 2.jth Geo. II. chap 
40, be painted on a board, and hung 
up in fome conſpicuous part of the 
priſon, together with a printed copy 
of theſe rules, orders, and regula 


tions. | 
A Tubll 
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endin A 7 able of Diet. | | 6 

| lodpe Breakfaft. pit gs Dinner. 

ch pri- ö 

— A Penny Loaf Hanway's Soups of Ox cheek, &c. 
iged to - Ditto .. A penny loaf | | 
rooms Ef Potatoes | 

d du ne ſday, Dive: i" Boiled peaſe 

1 daily NY, Ditto | A penny loaf 

/1thout |; Ditto Potatoes ' : 
e, ſhallMyurday, Ditto Boiled Peaſe 

ſee or Os | | 

o mmit- LET TEK III. yard, of about eighty feet by ſe- 
ly, or | venty feet; in whieh ſome of the 
ceny; Deſcription of the Priſun. priſoners are allowed occaſionally 


to take the air. In the two win 


every CES 

p, . Hethel, Feb, 12, 1786. only (to both which there is a paſ- 

before Sir LS . ſage from the governor's houſe) are 
; 9 the offenders confined; and i 

during > ; ed; and in each 

ate, In compliance with your requeſt, of them there are on the ground- 

1d for! now tranſmit to you a deſcription floor ſeven ſeparate rooms, or cells, 


« the priſon whicn has been erected for the men priſoners of fourteen 
x Wymondham, in this county; feet eight inches by ſeven feet four Wl 
tte ſucceſs of which having ſo much inches, with a work-room of twenty *W 
exceeded the expectations, and ſo feet ſix inches by ten feet. 

fuly anſwered the wiſhes of the On the floor above, which is 


eir la- 
ir em 


* MA) 


YN an 

ſhewi eentlemen here as to encourage chiefly uſed for the women and leſs 
priſon tem to alter, and make additions dangerous priſoners, are, in each 
cof to all the other bridewells within wing, four ſeparate rooms or cells, 


their juriſdiction, and to put each of the ſame dimenſions with thoſe | 


within 
of them under the ſame regula- below; with a work-room to eack i 


iſone 


ll nor tons. Fo wing, the ſame as on the ground- 
than The new buildings of the Wy- floor; together with an infirm 
ritingMnondham Bridewell, added to the of ten feet ſix inches by fourteen 


former old houſe (which is now ap- feet eight inches, and a ſcullery, 
propriated to the uſe of the gover- cloſet, and neceſſary to each. The 
wr) conſiſt of two wings, which are celis both above and below, are 
attached to the old houſe, and all arched to prevent the poſſibility 
pined by a building in front, con- of fire, or any probable communi- 


es. 
er be 
hand 
pe fore 


be al lining a large room, in which is cation of infectious diſorders. They 
ek. baced a mill for cutting logwood, are all ten feet high; and the win- 
bitoryfer any other wood for the uſe of dows of theſe rooms looking into 
chap ers, and beating hemp; toge- the quadrangle and being grated 


ther with a ſtable and ſtore-rooms inſide and outſide with iron, and 
ir lodging the materials uſed by ſeven feet high from the floor of the 
tte priſoners in their work. The rooms, afford the priſoners no poſ- 
Whole of theſe buildings form a ſibility of looking out, or having 
udrangle, ineloſing an area or the leaſt intercourſe with any other 

perſon. 


hung 
F the 
copy 
gula 


Tabld 
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perſon. The cells are airy, having 
only woodden ſhutters to the win- 
dows ; and by a flip or wicket in 


the doors, a thorough air is admit- 


ted, whereby they are always free 
from any ill ſcent, This is how- 
ever with an exception to one cell 
on the upper floor in each wing, 


aud to the infirmaries; for the 


windows of theſe are glazed, and 
have caſements to open occaſion- 


ally; being moſtly kept for the uſe 


of women having infant children 
with them, and for the weak and 
convaleſcent priſoners. But as the 
conſtruction of this building would 
little anſwer the purpoſe of its 
erection, without a correipondent 
management and conduct in the 


interior government of it, good care 


has been taken to enforce the rules, 
orders, and regulations eſtabliſhed ; 


and returns are regularly made by 
F the governor to the juſtices at every 


quarter ſeſſions. 

The manufactory eſtabliſſied here 
at preſent, is that of cutting log- 
wood for the dyers at Norwich, and 
beating, hegkling, and ſpinning 
hemp. In the labour. of heckling, 


a a tolerable workman will earn from 


eight ſhillings to ten ſhillings = 
week. The women and pirls ſpin 
it by a wheel fo contrived as to 
draw. a thread with each hand; by 


Which means, two of them can earn 


at leaſt equal wages with three wo- 


men ſpinning with one hand only, 
If the building thould be enlarged, 


and the number of priſoners in- 
creaſe, ſome of them will then be 
inftructed in the art of weaving the 
yarn made in the houſe. At pre- 
tent, both the tow and the yarn is 
fold to the different houſes of in- 
duſtry eſtablithed in this county, and 
at Norwich. In the laſt return of 
the governor to the quarter ſeſſions, 


Fa 


> 
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we had the ſatisfaction to find, th; 
the money ariſing from the er 
ings of the priſoners, was one poy 
eight ſhillings and ten-pence mo 
than double the ſum expended | 
their maintenance. 

This, though it cannot be deeing 
more than a ſecondary conſideratio 
is ſurely no trifliug one to derive 
profit from the labour of ſuch pe 
ſons as were heretofore lol to, 
become a burden upon the public 
and it ſtrongly marks the impolig 
of ſending theſe unhappy objec 
out of the kingdom. This ſum it 
deed was further increaſed about fl 
| pag by adding to it the prol 

rom the trade account; but as t 
have this become the general reſul 
muſt depend greatly, perhaps chie 
ly, upon the choice of the gove 
nor, and ſomewhat on the aMivi 
of the magiſtrates, too much cal 
cannot be taken in the firſt, eſpe 
cially as it will be the probab 
means of exciting the latter. 
have been ſo fortunate as to met 
with a governor who relieves 
from a great part of our attentic 
to, and direction of him. 

The ſilence and peaceable d 
meanour, the cleanlineſs and indu 
try, of thoſe unhappy perſons w 
are the inhabitants of this hou 
are really admtrable ; and ſuch 
greatly encourages the pleaſing e. 
pectation, that the ir puniſhment w 
have that effect upon the ir futut 
lives and conduct, which every h 
mane benevolent mind muſt fit 
cerely wiſh for. And they les 
me without a doubt, that bride well 
with proper attention paid to then 
may in future be made ſeminar 
of induſtry and reformation, inſtes 


of receptacles of idleneſs and co 


ruption. To effect theſe . 


it will ve neceſſary to provide t 
| priſone 
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nd, ners with ſuitable and conſtant If in this letter I may appear to 

e ear Mock. This in moſt counties will have been either prolix, or frivolous, 

e poudarily vary, but may be eaſily but ſhould notwithſtanding have been 

de mol bined, eſpeeially if, by an al- able to convey any ulſetul hints to 

ded Mace to the governor out of their the public, 1 ſhall be ſatisfied in 

mings, it be made his intereſt as having ſacrificed the reputation of 

deem bel as his duty to look carefully to ability at the ſhrine of duty, and. 

eratiol performance of it. The allow- with pleaſure ſubſcribe myſelt, &c. 

lerive e given at this houſe, is three f TnouAs BE Evox. 

ch peu in every ſhilling of the nett | - 7 

| to, Wnings, and this is conſidered as [N. B, In another letter, dated 
publiq vrt of his ſalary. : Ts Feb. 18th, Sir Thomas Beevor has 

poli}! muſt not omit to inform you, added the following remarks :— _ 
objec] in this ſolitary confinement and In proof of the cleanlineſs, 
ſam ii employed, it has not yet been and healthineſs of this priſon, no 

out f und neceflary to puniſh any of the perſon who entered it in health has 

e pro ioners with irons; and that, ſince hitherto fallen ſick in it. I have 

ut as le new erection and regulation of never had any complaint againſt 

| reſul priſon, the magiſtrates in the anyone for immorality or prophane- 

s chiell ent; as well as the keeper of it, nels. The effect of the ſolitarineſs 
goveſe obſerved, that in no one equal and mechanical regularity of the 
actiril rod of time have there been ſo few place is ſuch, as to render them fo 

eh caMnnitments to it. 5 contrite and ſubdued, that it not 

, elpꝗ This preventive juſtice, ſo prefer- only promiſes fair for a laſting re- 
robab lie to punitive juſtice, moſt fully formation in theſe poor unfortunate 

. inces the propriety and humanity wretches,, but, what is a ſtill better 

-0 me the undertaking, and muſt natu- and more pleaſing conſideration, 
ves iy excite a hope, that ſimilar that it may prove a preventive of 
tentid s will be adopted in every coun- crimes in others. For, from an ex- 

This indeed I am ſtrongly in- amination of the commitments to 

ole Med to believe will ſoon be the this houſe, - before and ſince the \ '} 
indul d, as I have already received let- preſent regulation took place, it 

48 wil» from different gentlemen in appears, that one-third fewer have 
 houſWWceſterſhire, Oxfordſhire, Wilts, been confined in it ſince the latter 
ſuch Wlnfordſhire, Hampſhire, York- period; and it is ſomewhat remark- 
ing e re, Lancaſhire, Suffolk, Wales, able, that, except in one inſtance, 
ent wi Scotland, requeſting the plan, no priſoner has been a ſecond time 
futull es, orders, table of diet, and re- committed to it.“) . 

ry him; informing me, that in their 8 4 

it (OEhective counties they had deter- „ 
lea ned upon building, and putting On the uſe of ſtee ping Seed. Barley in 
ewell ir houſes of correction under a dry Seaſon. By Mr, James Chap- 
then lar regulations. The gentle- ple; addreſſed to the Secretary of the 
inarighF®" of the city of Norwich have Bath Society, From the ſame work, 
inſteg e {ent a deputation of their ma- | ; e 
1d co rates to view the priſon; upon Sir. | | „ 
rpoſe ute report, they mean inſtantly to M great ſucceſs in making the 
1 tier upon a reformation of their following experiment, octa- 
fone" priſons, lions my communicating an account 


/ 


of it to you, for the benefit of the 

public, if thought worthy a place in 

the third volume of the Bath So- 
. Ciety's experimental papers. 

The laſt ſpring being remarkably 
dry, I ſoaked my Seed-Barley in the 
black water taken from a reſervoir 

which conſtantly receives the drain- 

ing of my dung heap and ſtables. 
As the light corn floated on the 
top I ſkimmed it off, and let the 
reſt ſtand twenty-four hours. On 
taking it from the water, I mixed 
the ſeed grain with a ſufficient quan- 
lity of ſifted wood-alſhes to make it 
ſpread regularly, and ſowed three 


fields with it. 1 began ſowing the 


26th, and finiſhed the 23d of April. 
The produce was ſixty buſhels per 
acre, of good clean barley, withont 
any ſmall or green corn, or weeds 
at harveſt, No perſon in this coun- 
try had better grain. E200 
I ſowed alſo ſeveral other fields 
with the ſame ſeed dry, and without 
any preparation ; but the crop, like 
thoſe of my neighbours, was very 
poor: not more than twenty bu- 
mels per acre, and much mixed with 
green corn and weeds when har- 
veſted. I alſo ſowed ſome of the feed 
dry on one ridge in each of my for- 
mer fields, bnt the produce was very 
poor in compariſon of the other 

parts of the field. 5 

| I am, &c. 

James CHAPPLE. 


| Bodmin, March 12, 1784. 


[We conſider this experiment as 
a very intereſting one, and recom- 
mend general trials.to be made, both 
in wet and dry ſpring ſeaſons. ] 


. 


An account of a new kind of Cement, 
peculiarly hard and laſting, made 
. from ſomeRed Earth or Pazzo- 
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lana, found in Jamaica. Exirad 
From Tranſactions of the Socie 
inflituted at London for the E 
couragement of Arts, Manuf 
tures, and Commerce. | 


T: the year 1774, the ſocie 
1 received from one of the 
correſponding members in Jama 
a caſk of red earth, a proper qua 
tity of which was ſent to ſeve 
architects, for what + ft 
The gentleman from whom 
came thopght it a kind of Puzz 
tana, and defcribed his method 
nſing it as follows: To one me 
ſure of the red earth, add two 
the ſame meaſure of well ſlackt lim 
and one of ſand, and then let the 
be well mixed and wrought li 
common mortar, with fair wate 
and ſo made up in a heap, b 
in abont eight hours it will beg 
to acquire a hardneſs, and the het 
muſt be cut down, and well w 
with water, and ſmartly worked a 
mixed over again, and fo ſmart 
worked and wet morning and eve 
ing, for a whole week, before it 
fit for uſe; and after it is laid o 
it muſt be ſtrictly attended while 
dries and hardens, to cloſe a 
crack that may appear in the d 
ing, for about forty-eight hours, a 
then it is generally out of danger. 
But if any cracks, &c. ſhould a 
pear after it is quite dry, as ſuppo 
the coveriny of a building, ciſter 
&c. a labourer, with a little 1a 
or brick-duſt, and a little comm: 
white-waſh, thrown over the crad 
and ſmartly rubbed in with a brig 
bat, or ſandy ſtone, the crack W 
ſoon diſappear, and the work . 
be as good as ever. 

Ciſterns, refervoirs, canals, 2 
all manner of conveniencies to c 
le rain-wzter and retain it, of a 

reaſons: 


;fonable dimenſions, may at a 
y ſmall expence be made, and 
pletely finiſhed with this com- 
«tion, to contain and ſecure rain 
nters = 

By means of this compoſition, a 
portar may be made (far exceed- 


— g any other) wherewith to lay 
Jani foundation, and raiſe the ſuper- 
r g dure of any dam, bridge, or 
1 tering 3 and in ſhort, ary kind 


building where water, or any 
nd of liquid, is to be concerned, 
cauſe the ſoft new- made mortar 
ll harden, and ſoon become like 
lone totally immerſed in water. 
Of this compoſition may be made 
e beſt coverings for all manner 
(buildings, witneſs my own houſe, 
at has been covered with this com- 
xition (though not at that time 
ght to its preſent perfection) 
eſe twenty years, and is not a pin 
e worſe. | ; 

In regard to matters of plea- 
re, terrace-walks, canals, flower- 
its, urns, obeliſks, ſtatues, and 
en colloſſal ſtatues, and other or- 
ments for gardens, may be made 
or with this compoſition, as it 
liſts rain, and every ſort of moiſ- 
re, and nothing but violence will 
ne the leaſt impreſſion, ſo that 


wh er various ornaments, may be 
ud at elegantly expreſſed on the 
ſuppo ride or inſide of buildings, in 
eiſter Plaiterers way, and laſt for 


ges, if no violence is uſed to 
KM, 


In covering a building, I would 


. 10 woſe to lay it on ſix inches thick, 
k wil flat ſtrong-framed well-lath- 


roof, as it will ſhrink in drying, 
is the beſt and cheapeſt cover 
now of, as I have experienced 
= ſince 1747.“ 
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e five orders of architecture, with 
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The following are tæwo letters from 
Mr. Mylne, addreſſed to the ſecre- 
tary of the above-mentioned ſeciety, 
relative 10 his experiments on the 


Red Earth. N 


Sir, | 
el have made a fair trial of 
the Puzzolana earth, received ſome 
years ſince from the ſociety for en- 
couragement of arts, manufactures, 
and commerce, and although it has 
lain long by me, it turns out. a 
very good ſubſtitute to Dutch ter- 
ras, or Italian Puzzolana, for works 
immerſed in water. As you have 
informed me, there ſtill remains a 
quantity of it in the ſociety's poſ- 
ſeſſion, I ſhall be glad of 2 to 
make further trials in other ſitua- 
tions, and ſhall be glad to know 
the particular place in Jamaica - 
from whence it came, and the 


chriſtian name of Mr. Brown, by 


whom it was ſent, It was tried 

againſt ſome Britiſh materials, and 

proved far better than any of them. 
I am, Sir, — 

Your very humble fervant, 

RozpexT Mrixe.” 
Naw River Head, | 

Nov. 30, 1784. 

Mr. More. 


“ Sir. 

LT have it now in my power 
to write to you decidedly on the red 
earth, of which I received a ſpeci- 
men for trial in water works. 

have put it to very ſevere 
trials, and have found it anſwer- 
extremely well, as a ſubſtitute for 
Dutch terras, or Puzzolana earth 
from Italy; they are all three vol- 
canic ſubſtances, and have the ſame 
peculiar qualities. Beſides what 1 
received from you, I obtained by 

| means 


? 


means of a friend, a quantity from 
Jamaica, which on comparative 
trials proved the ſame as that you 
ſent me; it is found in vaſt quan- 
'tities on the eſtate of Mr. Brown, 
in the pariſh of St. Elizabeth, in 
Jamaica. There are many acres of 
it, for it lies. on the ſurface of the 


4 . exe in this it is different from 


uzrolana, which lies in ſtrata 


under ground, like coal. 
terras is a ufa ſtone, found on the 
rocky banks of the Rhine, and re- 


þ duced to powder by mills in Hol- 


id, | 
+ Mr. Brown, who ſent this Ja- 
| maica terras to the ſociety, is now 
| dead, and the eſtate on which it is 
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water fide there, and freight to th 


Dutch 


found is called Dettingen, and i; 
now the property of his ſon, a very 
intelligent gentleman. | 
On enquiry into the means of 
bringing it into this country, 
find the expenſe of carriage to the 


country, will prevent the ule of j 
here I wiſh it however to be made 
as public as poſſible. It may be of 
ule to the inhabitants of the Weſt 
India iſlands and ſome other of ou 
colonies. | 


oY 
——_ 


„350 ; Now 
Your very humble ſeryant, 
RoBtzaT MrrxI. 
New River Head. 
Feb. 28, 1786. 
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ſaeſcription of Thebes, from Diodo- 
rus Siculus and Strabo. State of 
that city under the Perſians, Ro- 


man, and Turkiſh Emperors. The 


porticos, ſphinx-avenues, edifices, 
and ruins of the great temple, 
rear Carnac, in the eaflern part of 
Thebes, which buildings and ruins 
are half a league in circumference. 
The plain of Carnac, leading to 
Luxor, which formerly was covered 
with houſes, cultivated at pre- 
ſent. The remains of the temple of 
Luxor, and the mugnificent obeliſks, 
which are the moſt beautiful in 
Egypt, or the whole ⁊vorld, de- 
ſcribed ; Extracted from the tranſla- 
tion of Mon}. Savary's Letters on 


Egypt, Vol. II. 
. Grand Cairo, 


«FN OING from Cous towards 

Aſſouan, we leave the town 
of Nequada on the right. The Ma- 
hometans have ſeveral moſques, and 
iCoptic biſhop reſides there. The 
land of Matara is very near it, and 
two leagues further we diſcover the 
wins of Thebes, the magnificence 
of which poets and hiſtorians have 
like been eager to deſcribe. Cita- 
tons from the ancients, ho ſaw 
this city, will give you, Sir, an idea 
of what it formerly was; and an 
exact account of the monuments 


* Lib, I. 


„I! Ts 
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ſtill in being, will enable you to 
judge what degree of credit thoſe 
recitals deſerve. The dotted line 
in the map, paſſing by Carnac, 
Luxor, Medinet-abou, and Gour- 
nou, will indicate what the extent 
was of this once famous city. 

« The great Dioſpolis” ſays 
Diodorus Siculus*F, „ which the 
Greeks have named Thebes, was 
ſix leagues. in circumference. Bu- 
ſiris, who founded ir, 2dorned it 


with magnificent edifices and pre- 


ſents. The fame of its power and 
wealth, celebrated by Homer, has 
filled the world. Its gates, and 
the numerous veſtibules of its 
temples, cccaſioned this poet to 
give it the name of Hecatompylis. 
Never was there a citythat received 
ſo many offerings, in ſilver, go'd, 
ivory, coloſſal ſtatues and obelliks, 
each cut from a ſingle ſtone. Four 
principal temples are eſpecially 
admired there, the moſt ancient of 
which was ſurprizingly grand and 
ſumptuous. It was thirteen ſtadia 
in circumferenceF, and ſurround- 
ed by walls twenty-four feet in 
thickneſs, and forty-five cubits high. 
The riches and workmanſhip of its 
ornaments were correſpondent to 
the majeſty of the building, which 
many kings contributed to embel- 


/ 


+ Diodorus Siculie includes the ſpbinx-avenues, and the porticos, edifices, and courts 


ich are built round the temple, properly fo called; and we ſhall find he was very near 
H | 3 liſh, 


the truth, 


Vos, XXVIII. 
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but it was ſtripped of its ſilver, gold, 


ivory, and precious ſtones, when 


Cambyſes ſet fire to all the temples 
of Egypt.” | 
I have only quoted the principal 
facts which that hiſtorian writes con- 
cerning the flouriſhing ſtate of 
Thebes, they being ſufficient to 
convey an idea of its beauty; what 
I ſhalt cite from Strabo will give 
a picture of its decline, ſuch as it 
was eighteen centuries ago. | 
% Thebes, or Dioſpolis, preſents 
only remains of its former grandeur, 
diſperſed over a ſpace eighty ſtadia 
in length. Here are found a | eng 
number of temples, in part deſtroy- 
ed by Cambyles: its inhabitants 
have retired to {mall towns, eaft of 
the Nile, where the preſent city is 
builtz and to the weſtern ſhore, 
near Memnonium *, at which place 
we admire two coloſſal ſtone figures, 
ſtanding on each fide z the one en- 
tire, the other in part thrown down, 
it has been ſaid, by an earthquakeÞ. 
There is a popular opinion, that the 
remaining part of this ſtatue, to- 
wards the baſe, utters a {ound once 
a day. Curiolity leading me to 
examine the fact, I went thither 
with Alius Gallus, who was ac- 
companied by.his numerons friends, 
and an eſcort of ſoldiers. I heard 
a ſound, about fix o'clock in the 
morning, but dare not affirm whe · 
ther it proceeded from the baſe, 
from the coloſſus, or had been pro- 
duced by ſome perſon preſent; for 
one is rather inclined to ſuppoſe a 
thouſard different cauſes, than that 
it ſhould be the effect of a certain 


| * strabo calls the temple, near which was the ſtatue of Memnon, Me 
|  aonium. 

+ Strabo is the only ancient writer who attributes the fall of this coloſſus to an cart: 
guake ; the ret all-lay it was threwa dove by order of Cambyſes. 
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li. The temple is ſtill ſtanding, aſſemblage of ſtones Beyond Me 


Scythia, Bactriana, India and wh 


of Egypt is a paved avenue, a hun 


nonium are the tombs of the kin. 
kewn out of the rock. There ar 
about forty, made after a marye| 
lous manner, and worthy the atte 
tion of travellers; near them ar 
obeliſks, bearing various inſcrip 
tions, deſcriptive of the wealt] 
power, and extenſive empire « 
thole ſovereigns, who reigned ove 


is now called Jonia They a 
recount the various tributes tho 
kings had exacted, and the numbe 
of their troops, which amountedt 
a million of men.” 
Before | tell you, Sir, how man 
of the monuments deſcribed by the 
hiſtorians ſtill exiſt, it is neceſſar 
to inform you of tie diſtribution 
the ornaments, veſtibules, courts 
and edifices of the E_yptian tem 
pies, leſt we ſhould loſe ourſelve 
amidſt their ruins. 
In front of each of the temple 


dred feet wide, and three or fo 
hundred in length. Two rows e 
ſphinxes, twenty cubits or more dil 
tant from each other, adorned th 
ſides of theſe avenues, at the en 
of which porticos were built, bu 
not in any fixed number. The 
pvrticos lead to a magnificent ope 
ſpace, which fronts the temple. Be 
yond is the ſanctuary, which | 
ſmaller, and in which no huma 
figures are ever ſculptured, an 
very ſeldom thoſe of animals. 
Walls, of an equa! height with th 
temple, form the ſides of this ope! 
ſpace, Theſe walls run in diverg 
ing lines and are wideſt at the en- 
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cheſt from the temple by fifty or 


day cubits. They abound in ſculp- 


ned figures, after the manner of 
de ancient Greek and Etruſcan 
ks. There is uſually a ſpacious 
ice, ſupported by a prodigious 
beſide theſe 
wmples*.” Having nothing to 
:nſult but monuments mutilated 
men or by time, I hope the 


oe deſcription will ſupply the 
mpzrfection of mine. Thus guided, 


t us advance to the ſouth of Car- 

where we find the remaing of 
ne of the four principal temples 
entioned by Diodorus Siculus. 
gere are eight entrances, three of 
ich have each a ſphinx of enormous 
ne ſtanding in front; with two co- 
ſal ſkatues, on each ſide the ſphinx, 
ich are each cut from a ſingle 
lock of marble, in the antique 
ite, Croſling theſe majeſtic ave- 
wes, we come to four porticos, 
ch thirty feet wide, fifty-two in 
ight, and one hundred and fifty 
length. The entrance to theſe 
| through pyramidal gates, and 
e cieling is formed of ſtones of an 
lonithing ſize, ſupported by the 
50 walls. | | 
The firſt of theſe porticos is en- 
dy of red granite, perfectly po- 
bed. Without are four rows cf 
eroplyphics, wichin only three. 
u each of the latter, I remarked 
„o human figures, larger than 
e, and ſculptured with great art. 
loſſal figures, riſing fiſteen feet 
ove the bottom of the door, de- 
rate its ſides; without are two 
itues, thirty.three feet high, the 
ſe of red granite, the other ſpot- 
with black and grey; and 
thin is another, of a ſingle block 
marble, wanting the head, each 
ring a kind of croſs in its hand, 


K 2 
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that is to ſay, a phalius, Which 
among the Egyptians, was the 
ſymbol of fertility. _ | 
The ſecond portico is half de- 
ſtroyed; the gate has only two rows 
of hieroglyphics, of gigantic ſize, 
one towards the ſouth, the other 
towards the north. Each front of 
the third portico is covered with 
hieroglyphics of coloſſal figures, 
and at the entrance of the gate are 
tlie remains of a ſtatue of white 
marble, the trunk of which is fif- 
teen feet in circumference, and 
wearing a helmet, round which a 
ſerpent is twined. The fourth por- 
tico is little more than walls, al- 
moſt entirely deſtroyed, and heaps 
of rubbiſh, among which are parts 
of a coloſſus, of red granite, the 
body of which is thirty feet round. 

Beyond theſe porticos the high 
walls, which form the firſt court of 
the temple, began, The people 


entered at twelve gates; ſeveral 


are deſtroyed, and others very ruin- 
ons, That which has ſuffered leaſt” 
from time, and the outrages of bar- 
barians, faces the weſt. Before it 
is a long ſphinx-avenue. The di- 
menſions of this gate are forty feet 
in width, ſixty high, and forty-eight 
thick at the foundation, In the 
front are two rows of ſmall win- 


. dows, and the remains of ſteps in 


its ſides, leading to its ſummit. 
This gate, fo. maſly as to appear 
indeſtructible, is in the ruſtic ſtile, 
without hieroglyphics, and magni- 
ficent in ſimplicity, Through this 
we enter the great court, on two 
of the ſides of which are terraces, 
eighty feet in width, and raiſed fix 
feet above. the ground. Along 
theſe run two beautiful colonnades. 
Beyond is the ſecond court; which 
leads to the temple, and, by its 
38 enen, 


* Strabo, Eb. 17. 
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extent, equals the majeſty of the 
building. It is likewiſe embel- 
liſhed by a double colonnade ; each 
column is above fifty feet high, 


and _— in circumference at 
6 


the baſe. Their capitals are in the 
form of a vaſe, over which a ſquare 
ſtone is laid, which probably ſerved 
as a pedeſtal for ſtatues, Two pro- 
digious coloſſal figures, mutilated 
by violence, terminate theſe colon- 
nades. Standing at this place, the 
aſtoniſhed eye ſfurveys the temple, 
the height of which is moſt ſurpriſ- 
ing, in all its immenſity. Its walls 
of marble appear everlaſting. 
roof, which riſes in the centre, is 
ſuſiained by eighteen rows of co- 
lumns. Thoſe ſtandivg under the 
moſt lofty part are thirty feet in 
circumference, and eighty in height; 
the others are one third leſs. The 
world does not contain a building 
the character and grandeur of which 
more forcibly impreſs awe and ma- 
jeſty : it ſeems adequate to the 
high idea the Egyptians had form- 


ed of the Supreme Being; nor can 


it be entered or beheld but with 
reverence. Its ſides, both within 
and without, are loaded with biero- 
glyphics, and extraordinary figures. 
On the northern wall are repreſen- 
tations of battles, with horſes and 
chariots, ene of which 1s drawn by 
Rags. On the ſouthern are two 
barks, with canopies, at the end of 
w hich the ſun appears; the ma- 
riners guide them with poles; two 
men, ſeated at the ſtern, ſeem to 


direct their proceedings, and re- 


* Macrobius Somn, Sciponis, Mart. Capella, lib. 2- X 

§ Jovi quem præcipuè colunt (Thebani) virgo quzdam genere clariflima et ſpe 
pu:cherrima ſacratur; quales Græci Pallacas vocant, Ea pellicis more cum quit 
vult coit uſque ad naturalem corporis purgationem. 
datur; fed priuſquam nubat, poſt 
Strabo, lib. 17. 
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Was painted in a car, drawn b 


Its 


pellicatüs tempus, in mortuæ morem luget 


- 


ceive their homage, Theſe 3 
allegoric deſigns. In the poet 
language of the Greeks, the f 


horſes, guided by Apollo, I. 
Egyptians repreſent it on board 
ſhip, conducted by Oſiris, and ſeve 
mariners, who repreſent the pl. 
nets*®, 

The entrance, which fronted t 
temple of Luxor, is greatly decay 
ed; but, if we may judge by t 
obeliſks that remain, it muſt ha 
been moſt ſumptuous. There at 
two of ſixty feet high, and twent 
one in circumference at the baſe 
and, a little farther, two others 
ſeventy-two feet in height, a 
thirty in circumference. Each 
theſe ſuperb monuments is forme 
from a ſingle block of red granit 
and does honour to the genius a 
{ſcience of the antient Egyptian 
There are hieroglyphics, in vario 
diviſions, engraved on theſe ob 
licks, three of which remain ſtan 
ing, and the other is thrown do 

Proceeding eaſtward from tl 
great temple, aſter croſſing hea 
of rubbiſh, we come to a buildi 
called by Strabo the ſanftuar 
which'is ſmall. The gate is orn 
mented with columns, three 
which are grouped and united u 
der one ſole capital. Within a 
various apartments of granite, He 
the virgin conſecrated to Jupit 
was kept, and who offered herſe 
in ſacrifice after a very extraorc 
nary manner. 

1 have only deſcribed thoſe pa 


Th 


row 
thouf 
Malac 
fle a 
op 
RIP 
live | 


Poſt purgationem, vero, cat. 
dere 


Merti 


the temple, Sir, Which are in 
{ preſervation. Within its vaſt 
"its are ſeveral edifices, almoſt 
eiroyed, which, no doubt, apper- 
lined to the prieſts and ſacred 
mals. Near the ruins is a large 
panſe of water; and we meet at 
ſery ſtep with remains of columns, 
hinxes, ſtatues, coloſſal figures, 
id ruins, fo magnificent that the 
mgination is kept in continual 


y decayMliniration and amazement. Were 
by ie oround occupied by the various 
uſt ha mtrances, porticos, and courts, ap- 
here a ertaining to the temple meaſured, 


e ſhould find the whole was at 
aſt half a league in circumference 
nd that Diodorus Siculus was not 
keeived when he allowed it that 


thers 
ht, a 


Cach Atent. ä 

formal The plain lying between Carnac 
granit Luxor is not leſs than a league 
1us a length, and was once covered 
y pt1a0 With the houſes of the Egyptians, 
varl0irho lived in that eaſtern part of 
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hebes. Though, according to 
Jiodorus Siculus*, they were five 
bries high, and ſolidly built, they 
hve not been able to reſiſt the ra- 
wes of time and conquerors, but 
re totally deſtroyedF. The ground 


uual floodings of the river, which 
ks covered it with ſeveral feet of 
ud, and the ruins are below the 
irface, Corn, flax, and vegetables, 
row in the very places where, three 
touſand years ago, public ſquares, 
laces, and numerous edifices, were 
e admiration of the enlightened 
geople who inhabited them. At the 
krtier end of this plain is the vil- 


e pa 
| ige of Luxor, near which are the 


t fa i Diodorus Siculus, lib. 1. 
; qui 7 Pocock, deceived by 
10, N cenained no great buildings 


3 at preſent much raiſed by the 
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avenues and remains of another 


temple, ſtill more ruinous than the 
firſt, Its extent is ſpacious, and ſo 
are its courts, which are entered 
under porticos ſupported by co- 
lumns forty feet high, without eſti- 
mating the-baſe, buried under the 
ſand. Pyramidal majeſtic gates, 
abounding in hieroglyphics ; the re- 
mains of walls built with flags of 
granite, and which the barbarity 
of men only could overturn ; rows 
of coloſſal marble figures, forty 
feet high, one third buried in the 
ground; all declare what the mag- 
nificence of the principal edifice, 
the {cite of which is known by a hill 
of ruins, muſt have been. But no- 
thing can give a more ſublime idea 
of its grandeur than the two obe- 
liſks by which it was embelliſhed, 
and which ſeem to have been placed 
there by giants, or the genii of 
fable. They are each a ſolid block 
of granite, ſeventy-two feet high 
above the ſurface, and thirty-two 
in circumference; but, being ſunk 
deep in the ſand and mud, they may 
well be ſuppoſed ninety feet from 
the baſe to the ſummit. Ihe one is. 
ſplit towards the middle; the other 
perfectly preſerved. The hiero- 


glyphics they contain, divided into 


columns, and cut in bas relief pro- 
jecting an inch and a half, do ho- 
nour to the ſculptor; the hardneſs 
of the ſtone has preſerved them from 
being injured by the air. Nothing 
can be more majeſtic than theſe 
obeliſks, Egypt is the ſole country 
in the world where men have per- 


formed works like theſe ; yet there 


is not a city on the face of the globe 


this total deſtruction, imagined Thebes formerly 
except the 


temples, and that the inhabitants 


lugct tee lived in huts er tents, &c The teſtimony of Diodorus Siculus refutes this 


ſertion. 
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where they would not become its 
grandeſt ornament, 

Such, Sir, are the moſt remarkable 
monuments found at preſent on the 
eaſtern ſide of Thebes. Their very 
aſpect would awaken the genius of 
a poliſhed nation, but the Turks 
and Copts, cruſhed to duſt beneath 
an iron ſceptre, hehold them without 
_ aſtoniſhment, and build huts, which 
ſcarcely can ſcreen them from the 
ſun in their neighbourhood, Theſe 
barbarians, if they want a mill- 
ſtone, do not bluh to overturn a 
column, the ſupport of a temple or 
portico and ſaw it in pieces. Thus 
abject does deſpotiſm render men!“ 
88 be 


A viſit to the tombs of the kings of. 


Thebes, dug in the mountain, thro' 
Subterranean paſſages. Sartophas 
gi, galleries, and Hieroglyphics 
deſcribed. Obſervations in the 
grand temple, the roof of which 
was ſupported by ſquire pillars, 
bearing ſtatues. Parts of a pro- 
digious colofjal figure found among 
theſe Tuins, The tuins of Mem- 
nonium, denoted by heaps of marble 
and rows of flatues either muti- 
lated or ſunk a third of their height 
in the earth, and particulorly by the 
celebrated culoſſal fig ure of Memnon 
famous among the ancients for the 
ſounds it articulated at ſun-ri ſing. 
From the ſame work. | 
. | | Grand Cario. 
AI villages of Gournou and 
Medinet-Abou, built where 
the weſtern part of Thebes once 
ſtood, areſurrounded by grand ruins. 
One league weſtward of the firſt are 
the grottos named Biban Elmelou t, 
the gates of the kings, where are 
{cen the tom bs f the ancient mo- 


* 


* gSt:abo, lib. 17. 
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narchs of the Thebais. The ro 
to them is ſtrewed with marbles x 
fragments, and we arrive at the 
by a winding narrow pals, the {i 
of which, in various places, havehe 
hollowed out. Large evacuatig 
| bave been made in the rock, whi 
were antecedent to the building 
houſes and palaces. The yall 
widens at the farther end about ty 
hundred fathoms, and here, att 
foot of the mountain, are the p- 
ſages which lead to the tom 
Strabo counts forty of them®, Di 
dorus Siculus forty-ſeven · ; but! 
adds, that in the time of Auguſt 
ſeventeen only remained, ſome 
which were very much damage 
At preſent moſt of them are clo: 
up, and nine of them only cant 
entered. The ſubterrarean pj; 
leries leading to them are in gen 
ral ten feet high, and as many 
breadth. The walls and roofs, c 
in a white rock, preſerve the bri 
liant poliſh of ſtucco. At the f 
end of four principal alleys, longe 
and higher than the reſt, is the dod 
of a large hall, in the ceptre 
which a marble tomb is ſeen, on th 
top of which a figure is ſculpture 
in baſſo-relievo, and another hole 
ing a ſceptre in one hand on th 
wall; a third alſo on the cieling 
bearing a ſceptre; with wings de 
ſcending as low as his heels. 

The ſecond protto is ſpaciot 
and much embelliſhed, containing 
on the cieling numerous goldel 
ſtars; birds painted in colour 
which ſcem to have loſt nothing o 
their freſhneſs and brilliancy; anc 
hieroglyphics divided in columns 
and engraved in the walls. TW. 
men are ſeated beſide the gate, the 
paſſage to which is a long gentle 


+ Diod, Siculus. Bea 
declivity 


* 


86. 
The ro clivit y. A block of red granite 


arbles afMfixteen feet high, ten long, and fix 
at the ide, forms the ſarcophagus of the 
the fi ing, who is ſculptured in baſſo- 
have be elie vo, on the top of the tomb, and 
acuatiolrrounded by a hieroglyphical in- 
k, whiMfription. Niches cut out of the 
11ding Mock probably ſerved as repoſitories 
e val r the mummies of the royal fa- 
bout tlEpily. The tombs erected in other 
2, at ti partments have been carried away 
the py force, as their fragments atteſt. 

tom nere is one exceedingly tine grot- 
n* Dif which contains only a marble lid 
3 but Nen fert long and fix wide ; and in 
Augustine fartheſt part of the moſt diſtant 
ſome Narern is a human figure in baſſo- 
amageMJeievo, with the arms croſſing the 
> cloſq A breaſt. and two others kneeling, one 

can Mon each fide. 
in gi Theſe galleries and ſubterranean 
n zenFpartments, which go very fac under 
nany Ie mountains, and a very ſmall 
ffs, c part only of which 1 have deſerib- 
he briffed, are embelliſhed by marble fi- 
the fi res of men, birds, and various 
longe i nimals; ſome ſculptured in baſſo- 
he doꝗ elievo, others cut hollow, and ſome 
tre painted in colours which are not to 
on thi te effaced. Theſe unirtclligible 


ptureſ characters, which contain the hif- 
hole 
n th 
jeling 
'g5 de 


their impenetrable veil moſt inte- 
reſting diſcoveries, and the moſt 
remarkable facts relative to the 
nonarchs of the Thebais, whoſe 


aciouf power extended as far as India. 
1iningſ ſorches are neceſſary in examining 
ode theſe labyrinths, into which the 
olour icht of day cannot penetrate, 
ng oF uch, Sir, are the caverns where the 

ara bodies of kings repoſe, ſurrounded 
imns by filence and ſhades. A kind of 
TwaW '*ligious terror is felt while wan- 
„tha ring through them, as if the pre- 
ent ence of the living diſturbed the 


3 *. | „ : 5 I 1. 
vity Diod, Siculus, lib. 3 
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tory of the times, conceal beneath 
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dead, in the aſylums where they 
have retired to reſt in peaceful 
ſleep, 
Returning fromtheſe dark abodes, 
and proceeding ſouth-eaſt, the tra- 
veller ſoon meets with the remains 
of a temple, on the ſquare pillars 
of which are ſtatues that all have 
had their heads broken off, holding 
a ſceptre in one hand and a 
whip in the other. This edifice is 
little more than a mountain of 
ruins, On the ſouth ſide is a pyra- 
midal gate, which was the entrance 
to a portico, The extent of the 
courts round the temple is denoted 
by fragments of columns, and ſtones _ 
of an incredible grandeur, In 
one of thele courts are parts of two 
ſtatues of black marble, which were 
thirty feet high; in the other, one 
ſtands in ſtupid amazement, at be- 
holding a coloſſal figure extended 
on the ground, and broken near the 
middle, The ſpace between the 
ſhoulders is one and twenty feet, 
the head eleven feet in length and 
eighteen in circumference. This 
3 ſtatue is only inferior in 
1Ze to that of Memnon. The re- 
mains of the buildings appertaining 
to this temple cover a mile of 
ground, and leave a high idea of 
its magniticence in the mind. 
Proceeding onward about half-a 
league, we come to the ruins of 
Meranonium, near Medinet- Abou, 
where is the vas 1p coloſſus of 
Egypt, which marks the ſituation 
of the tomb of Oſymandyas, for ſo _ 
Diodorus Siculus indicates. Before 
I deſcribe the ruins of this famous 
place, permit me to cite what Dio- 
dorus has written on the ſubject. 
Ten ftadia from the tombs of the 
kings of Thebes*,” ſays this hiſ- 


torian, 


The great caverne, where the tornbs of the Kings of 
H 4 | 


Thebes 


torian, ** is the admirable one of 
Oſymandyas. The entrance to it 
is by a veſtibule of various colour- 
ed ſtones, two hundred feet long and 
_ fixty-eight high. Leaving this we 
enter a ſquare periſtyle, each ſide 
of which is four hundred feet in 
length. Animals twenty-four feet 
high, - cut from blocks of granite, 
ſerve as. columns, and ſupport 
the ceiling which is compoſed of 
marble flabs twenty-ſeven feet 
ſquare, and embellihed through- 
out by golden ſtars, glittering on a 
ground of azure. Beyond this pe- 
riſtyle is another entrance, and af- 
ter that a veſtibule, built like the 
. firſt, but, containing more ſculp- 
tures of all kinds. At the entrance 
are three ſtatues formed from a 
- ſingle ſtone by Memnon Sycnite, 
the principal of which repreſent- 
ing the king, is ſeated, and is the 
largeſt in Egypt. One of its feet 
exactly meaſured is above ſeven 
cubits. The ther two figures ſup- 
ported on his knees, the one on the 
right, the other on the lefr, are 
thoſe of his mother and daughter 
The whole work is leſs valuable for 
its enormous grandeur than for the 
: beauty of the Sculpture and the 
choice of the granite, which, tho? 
ſo extenſive, has neither flaw nor 
” blemiſh on its ſurface. The co- 
loſſus bears this Inſcription, I am 
Ohnandyas, kin! of lings: he who 
 ewouid comprehend my greatneſs, and 
| where I reſt, let him deſtroy ſome one 


Thebes may be ſen, are only three quarters of a league from Medinet-Abou; therefore 
Diodorus is tolerably exact, ſince, at moſt, he is not deceived above a quarterof a league. 
Pocock has committed a more conſiderable error, in placing the tomb of Olymandyas at 


Luxor, on the other ſide the Nile. 


* believe this inſcription was fatal to the coloſſus, and occaſioned Cambyſes to break 


it in two. 


The French reads, que Þ:n detruiſe; the Greek, 


2, e exceed, lone of my works, T. 
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of ' theſe works*, Beſides this i porte 
another ftatue of his mother, cui (emb 
from a ſingle block of granite thir: Ml reral 
feet high. Three queens are ſculpM {ent 

tured on her head, intimating thai tice. 
ſhe was daughter, wife, and mothel one 


of a king. 

& After this portico is a periſtyle 
ſtill more beautiful than the firſt 
on the ſtones of which is engraved 
the hiſtory of the war of Oſymandias 
againſt the rebels of Bactriana The 
facade of the front wall exhibits this 
prince attacking ramparts, at the 
foot of which the river flows ; ke is 
combating advanced troops, and by 
his fide a terrible lion, ardent in 
his defence. On the right wall 
are captives in chains, with their 
hands and genitals cut off, as marks 
of reproach for their cowardice, 
The wall on the left contains 
ſymbolical figures of exceedingly 
good ſculpture, deſcriptive of the 


triumphs and ſacrifice of Otyman- rea- 
dyas returning from this war. In fo 
the centre of the periſtyle, where Eg) 
the roof is open an altar was e-e&- Wl (vir 
ed of a ſingle ſtone of marvellous Wl ling 
bulk and exquiſite worktmanthip ; diy 
and at the farther wall are two eie 
coloſſal figures, each hewn from a Ml ju! 
ſingle block of marble forty feet livr 
high, ſeated on their pedeſtals. This the 
admirable periſtyle has three gates, cor 
one between the two ſtatues, and ing 
the others on each fide. Thele lead Ju 
to an edifice two hundred feet It 
{quare, the roof of which is ſup- Va 
| tai 

C0) 

He 

| Pu 

ud r cler p, let him conquer A 

be 


ported 
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ported by high columns. It re- 
ſembles a magnificent theatre. Se- 
reral figures carved in wood repre- 
ſent a tribunal adminiſtering juſ- 
tice. Thirty Jud es are ſeen on 
one of the walls, and in the midſt 
of them the chief juſtice, with a 
pile of books at his feet, and a 
fgure of Truth, with her eyes ſhut, 
ſulpended from his neck. 

* Beyond 1s a walk ſurrounded 
by edifices of various forms, in 
which were tables ſtored with all 
kinds of moſt delicious viands. In 
one of theſe Oſy mandyas, cloathed 
in magnificent robes, offers up the 
cold and ſilver wiich he annually 


drew from the mines of Egypt to 


the gods. Beneath, the amount of 
this revenue, which was thirty-two 
million minas of filver, was in- 
ſcribed. 
tained the ſacred library, at the en- 
trance of which theſe words were 
rcad, PRYSIC FOR THE SouL. A 
fourth contained all the deities of 
Egypt, with the king offering 
ſvitable preſents to each, and cal- 
ling Ofiris and the ſurrounding 
dvinities to witneſs he had exer- 


ciſed piety towards the gods, and 


juſtice towards men. Beſide the 
livrary ſtood one of the fineſt of 
tele edifices, and in it twenty 
conches to recline on while fea't- 
ing; alſo the ſtatues of Jupiter, 
Juno, and Oſymandyas, whole body 
it is ſuppoſed was depoſited here. 
Various adjoining apartments con- 
tained” repreſentations of all the 
conſecrated | animals of Egypt. 
Hence was the aſcent to the ſe- 
puichre of the king, on the ſummit 


* Some very Light deviations from the French text have been made on the authority of 


odor us. T 


*. 


Medinet Abou ſignifies the city of the father, That Memnonium ſtood here cannot 


Another building con- 


 Medinet-Aboug, in 


10; 


of which was placed a circle of gold 
in thicknels one cubit, and three 
hundred and ſixty-five in circum- 
ference ; each cubit correſponded 
to a day inthe year, and on it were 
enzraved the riſing and ſetting of 
the ſtars for that day, with ſuch 
aſtrological indications as the ſu- 
perſtition of the Egyptians had af- 
fixed to them. Cambyſes is ſaid 
to have carried off this circle when 
he ravaged Egypt, Such, accord- 
ing to hiflorians was the tomb of 


Otymandyas, which ſurpaſſed all 


others, as well by its wealth as by 
the workmanſhip of the ſKilful ar- 
tiſts employed®*,” | 

I dare not, Sir, warrant all that 


Diodorus Siculus advances on the 


faith of preceding writers; for in 
his time the greateſt part of theſe 
edifices were no longer in exiſtence. 
Nay, I confeſs that, in any other 
country, ſuch marvellous edifices 
would paſs for mere chimæras; 
but in this land of fecundity, which 
ſeems to have been firſt honoured 


by the creative genius of the arts; 


they acquire probability. Let us 


examine the remains of thoſe mo- 


numents, and our eyes will oblige 
us to believe in miracles, 
remains are heaped together near 
the circum- 
ference of about half a league. 
The temple, veſtibules, and peri- 


ſtyles, preſent only piles of ruins, 


among which ſome pyramidal gates 
rear their heads, whoſe ſolidity has 
rendered them indeſtructible ; but 
the numerous coloſſal figures de- 
ſcribed by Diodorus, though muti- 


lated, till ſubſiſt. That neareſt the 


be doubted, ſince i: is alſo called, in the Itinerary, Papa, or father. 


ruins, 


Theſe 


/ 
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ruins, which is of yellow marble, is 
funk in the earth one third of its 
height. On a line with it is an- 
other of ſpotted marble, black and 
White, thirty feet long, with' many 
lieroglyphics ſculptured on its back. 


In tne ſpace between them, the 


ground is covered with fra;ments of 


columns, and broken ſtatues, de- 
þ Noting the arrangement of the veſ- 
tibules.. Beyond are two othet co- 


lolſal itatues, totally disfigured ; and 
a hundred fathom {till further the 


traveller is ſtrack with aſtoniſhment 
at the ſight of two gigantic ſigures, 
which ſeem like rocks, and are 


{cated beſide each other. 


Their 


pedeſtals are nearly equal, and form- 
ed from blocks of granite thirty 
feet long, and eighteen wide The 
ſmalleſt of theſe ftatues is alſo one 


fole- ſtone ; the other the largeſt in 


Egypt, is formed of. five different 
pieces of granite, and broken in 
the middle, this ſhould ſeem to 
be the ſtatue of Oſymandyas*, for 
we find two figures, ſculptured in 
baſſo-relievo, the length of his legs, 
and riſing one third as high as him- 
ſelf. Theſe were the mother and 

daughter of this prince. The other 
coloſſus, of one ſingle ſtone, cor- 
/ reſponding to the dimenſions Dio- 
dorus Sicu)Jus gives, alſo repreſented 
the mother of the king. You will 
form ſome idea of the gigantic ſize 
of the grand colofſus, when you are 
told that its foot alone is near ele- 
ven feet long, which anſwers to the 


Jeven cubits of Diodorus. 


T his 


ſtatue, the half of which remains on 


its baſe, and which Strabo calls the 
ſtatue of Memnon, uttered a ſound 
at ſun-riſing. Its fame formerly 
Was very great. Several writers 
have ſpoken of it with enthuſiaſm, 
regarding it as one of the {even 
wonders of the worid. A croud 
of Greek and Latin Infcriptions, 
which are {till legible on the baſe 
and legs of the coloſſus, atteſt that 
princes, generals, governors, aud 
men of ail conditiens have heard 
that miraculous found. You know, 
Sir, what the judicious Strabo 
thought, and, I hope, you will be 
of his opiniun. Such, Sir, are the 
remains of Thebes, and her hun- 
dred gates, the antiquity of which 


is Joſt in the obſcurity of ages, and 


which ſtill contains proofs «t the 
perfection of the arts in thote moſt 
diſtant times. All here 1s ſublime, 
all majeſtic. Its kings ſeem to have 
acquired the glory of never dying, 
while their obelilks and coloſſal ſta- 
tues exiſt, and to have only laboured 


fur immortality. They could pre- 


ſerve their memory againſt the ef- 
forts of time, but not againſt the 
barbariſm of conquerors; thoſe 
moſt dreadful ſcourges of ſcience 
and nations, which, in their pride, 
they have too often eraſed from the 
face of the earth.” 


n — 


_ 


Dr. Glaſs's letter to William Marſ- 
den, E/q; en the affinity of certain 
words in the language of the Sand- 
wich, and Friend!y lſles in the Pa- 


* The only objection to this opinion is that, according to Diodorus'Siculus, the ſtatue 
dt Oſymandyas, with thoſe of his mother and danghter, were all formed from one ſole 
block; and this colofſus is compoſed of ſeveral pieces: but the firſt of theſe, reaching 
om the ſcle of the foot to the elbows, comprehends the two other figures, which, perhap*, 

by waa the hiſtorfzn means to ſay, Feen is conformable to this deſcription. 


cific 


cific Ocean with the Hebrew. 


Prom the 8th vol. of the Archæ- 


ologia. 


My dear Friend, 

OU know my opinion as to 
V the originality of the Hebrew 
language: to this you muſt attri- 
bute the trouble I am now giving 
ou, 

If there was a time when all the 
inhabitants of the world ſpoke He- 
brew, then we are juſtified in our 
attempts at tracing to that primary 
ſource any word in any language 
ſpoken on the habitable globe : and 
an argument connected with theſe 
data, though it may not carry con- 
viction with it, will not, I hope, be 
conſidered, prima facie, as abſurd 
and impoſlible. ” 

I: is my opinion, then, that the 
word taboo which is ſo common in 
all the iſlands of the Pacific Ocean, 
and which occurs ſo very frequently 
in the journals of our circumna- 


vigators, is, poſſibly, of Hebrew 


origin, 

L leaſt thus much is certain, that 
the Hebrew word Y Taooba, 
from ZI H, has the ſame preciſe ſig. 
nication with the word Taboo, as 
uſed in the Sandwich and Friendly 
illes, &c. 

The word 3 Has a verb ſignifies 


tranſitively, to Joath, nauſeate, abo- 


minate, both in a natural and mental 
ſenſe. From hence is derived 7) 
Tagob-a, and U) Y Tawb-ath, an 
abomination. i 

It occurs in ſeveral places of the 
ſacred writings but the three fol- 
lowing inſtances are ſufficiently in 
point for my purpoſe, viz. to ſhew 
that the effect of that abomination 
we ſpeak of, was interdictory, and 


that to a very high degree, which is 
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* ſay, * What is your occupation?“ 


e ficethe abomination of the Egyp- 


10% 
exactly the ſenſe in which it ſeems} 
to occur in the journals of Captain 


Cook, &c. with the flight tranſpo- 
ſition of one vowel. ' 1 
| | J. 
Geneſis lxiii. 32. = 
* And they fet on (meat) for Wl 
him (Joſeph) by himſelf, and for 
them (the ſons of Jacob) by them- 
ſelves ; and for the Egyptians which } 
did eat with him (in his preſence) | 
by themſelves, becauſe the Egyp- 
tians might not eat bread with the 
Hebrews, for that is TJ, Taooba, 
to the Egyptians,” / 
of O-why-hee 


22S - 223 


x > _ 
LS 
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An inhabitant 
would have given the very ſame | 
reaſon for ſuch ſeparation at his 
meal. | 

„ 
Geneſis xlvi. 33, 34. 

And it ſhall come to paſs when 
„ Pharaoh thall call you, and ſhall } 


OE I 


N 


7 
-—j Dn — 


— 
— — 


* — 
> 2 


„ That ye ſhall ſay, Thy ſer- 
* yants trade hath been about cat- WM 
„ tle, from our youth even until 
„ now, both we and our fathers :? 
that ye may dwell in the land 
«© of Goſhen, for every thepherd is 
DD Tacb-ath, to the Egyp- Wl 
« tang” | 4 

HI. 
Exodus viii. 25, 26. 


And Pharaoh called for Moſes 
and Aaron, and ſaid-. Go ye, 
« ſacrifice to your God in the 
“e land,” : J 

And Moſes faid: ** It is not li 
© meet ſo to do, for we ſhall ſacri- 


« tians to the Lord our God 
&« (Taob-ath-Mizraim Lo, ſhall 
« we ſacrifice ZI) SD TINA), 
« that which the Egyptians = 

| Wy 


r 
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* hidden den to uſe, before their 
* eyes, and will they not ſtone us? 
here is little doubt, that Moſes 
in this place alludes to the well- 
known Egyptian hiſtories of Iſis 
and Oſiris, and that the cow was the 
abov'd animal which it was ſo ha- 
zardous to ſacrifice in Egypt. 

Herodotus gives us the reaſon in 
his Euterpe: | 

Tz; wiv By xtebapss Bag 185 otras, 
2; Tz; OI s o avis Aiyurho 
Sbst. Tas $ Indo ov od. efecs 
doe ang ipai fe Ths Ioiog. To yag 
ts *Long G , ,; toy YUuIGaniON, 
Berxiguy 5g, x dd "Env Y 187 
YeaPpBos A To; B&c res Mag A- 
lien Waves ö vas Oibolai, x- 
Carwy marlkwy uc ag Nu D . 

« All the Egyptians ſacrifice 
bulls, and bull-calves which are 
free from blemiſh ; but cows they 
are forbidden to offer up, for they 
are holy to Iſis. For the repreſen- 
tation of Iſis is that of a female 
with a cow's horns, as the Greeks 
Paint Io, and all the Egyptians do 
thus venerate cows (boves fœmi- 
nas) far more than ail other cat- 
tle.” | 
In conſequence of this, their be- 
kaviour to perions coming from a 
country not ſo ſcrupulous gives us 
a moſt perfect idea of the taboo 

Tay iwixz, Br ame AtyuTiiog, Be 
worn anda EM, Gh, ,s Tw go- 

pucels* 23 X&ien dg "EAAnvog 
F yonoclai, 80 SCinoos, £08 eue, 83% 
Xgt ws xabags Boog dratilunpive 'EA- 
Any praxaeign yeuodas, / 

On this account no Egyptian 
man or woman would kiſs a Greek, 


nor uſe the ſword of a Greek, nor. 


Grecian ſpits or caldrons; nor will 
they even taſte the fleſh of a clean 
beaſt, which is carved with a Gre- 
cian knife.“ 

1 his was the Taoob-a-Mizraim in 


its effects, which are exactly ana- 
logous to thoſe of the Taboo. 

The tenor of theſe obſervations 
is {ſupported by the Jewiſh Rabbi- 
nical Comment, called Targum 
Onkelos, on Geneſis xliii. 32. quo- 
ted by the ingenious and learned 
Mr. Parkhuſt in his Lexicon, on 
the word ZRH where it is ſaid, 
« For the Egyptians could not eat 
© bread with the Hebrews, becauſe 
the beaſts which the Egyptians 
© worſhipped the Hebrews eat.“ 

If 1 miſtake not, the Taboo of 
the iſlands has ſome connection, not 
accurately underſtood, with their 
religious tenets. 

This conjecture will receive ad- 
ditional ſtrength, if in the courſe 


of future enquiry there ſhould ap- 
pear, as I cannot but ſuſpe&t will 


be the caſe, as marked an affinity 
between other words in the two 
languages, expreſſive of the ſame 
ideas; Mattee, from INJ ſeems to 
be here in point. 

I wiſh J had leiſure and abilities 
to enter more deeply into ſuch an 
inveſtigation. | | 

The ſubject viewed in any light 
whatever is not unintereſting ; and 
no argument in fayour of the pri- 
mævity of the Hebrew language is 
unimportant. Reſearches of this 
nature, we underſtand, are now 
making, under the direction of a 
great princeſs, as well as by the al- 
ſiduous care of learned individuals. 
I am fully perſuaded, that theſe re- 


ſearches will terminate in ſome new 


diſcoveries of the connection be- 
tween the language of every king- 


dom uponearth, with that preſumed 


to have been ſpoken by Adam and 
Noah. | | 
Yours moſt affectionately, 
G. H. GLASS, 


Ob ſervation: 


. re 10508 


Obſervations on a Pidure by Zuc- 
caro, from Lord Falkland's Col- 
lectiun, ſuppoſed to repreſent the 
Game of Primero. By the Hon. 
Daines Barrington. Inſcribed to 
the Rev. Mr, Bowle. From the 
ſame work. 


Inner Temple, May 4, 1783. 


Conceive that the following 


account of a picture, which was 


{old laſt week at Greenwood's auc- 
tion-room in Leiceſter-Fields, may 
be intereſting to the ſociety, 

It originally belonged to the great 
and good Lord Falkland; from whom 
it deſcended to the late viſcount of 
that title, who died not long ſince. 

According to tradition in the fa- 
mily it was painted by Zuccaro 
and repreſented lord Burleigh play- 
ing at cards with three other per- 
ſons, who from their dreſs appear 
to be of diſtinction, each of them 
having two rings on the ſame fingers 
of both their hands. | 

The cards are marked as at pre- 
ſent, and differ from thoſe of more 
modern times only by being nar- 
rower and longer; eight of theſe 
lie upon the table, with the blank 
ſide uppermoſt, whilſt four remain 
in each of their hands. 

Other particulars deſerving no- 
tice are, that one of the players 
exhibits his cards, which are, to the 
beſt of my recollection, the knave 
of hearts, With the ace, 7 and 6 
of clubs. There are alſo con- 
ſiderable heaps of gold and ſil- 
ver on the table, ſo that theſe dig- 
nified perſonages ſeem to have play- 


ed for what would not at preſent be 


called a chicken take. 
It ſhould ſeem that the game is 


- 


4 
} o 
x AY 


2 9 o | f = 
a Spaniſh one called P; imero, which 


probably might have been intro- \ 


duced by Philip the Second, or foine Wl 
of his ſuite, whilſt he was in Eng-l 
land and was much in vogue dur- 
ing the reign of queen Elizabeth, 


— 


as appears by the following paſlage nl 


trom Shakeſpeare : 


=I left him at Primers 
With the duke of Suffolk.” 
Henry VIII. A& V. Sc. 1, 


I have taken ſome pains to find Wl 
out how this formerly favourite game 
was played and find the following 
account of it in Duchat's notes on 
the twenty ſecond chapter of the 
firſt book of Rabelais, in which all 
the games, with which Gargantua Wil 
amuſed himſelf, are mentioned 
amounting to nearly two hundred, 


and the ſecond of which is Pri _g 


mero. | 

I ſhall ſubjoin a tranſlation of | 
Duchat's note on this word, which 
ſeems molt clearly to prove, that 
Primero is the game deſcribed in 
this picture of lord Falkland's. 

Lach player hath four cards, 
* which are dealt one by one; a 
&« ſeven is the higheſt in point of 
* number, [which he can avail | q 
„ himſelf of,] and coums for 
„ twenty-one ; the next is the fix, 
and counts for ſixteen ; the next 


js the five, and counts for fifteen z 


the ace reckons for the ſame 
% number, but the deuce, trois, and 
% quatre, count only for their re- 
ſpective number of points.” 
Duchat adds, that the knave of 
hearts moſt commonly is pitched upon 
for the quinola, which the player 
may make what card, and of what 
colour he pleaſes*; if the cards are 


Hence the Spaniſh phraſe, . eſtar de guirola, which ſignifies the joining different 
cblours. See the Dictionary of the Roya] Academy at Madrid, voce £uinz/a, 


all 4 


i 


* 
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leigh with three others playing at 


all of different colours, the player 
wins primero, and if they are all 
of the ſame colour, he wins the 
Huſh*, | 
From this outline of Primero, 
there ſeems to be little doubt but 
that it is the game which the pain- 
ter means to deſcribe ; and that rhe 
erſon exhibiting his cards to the 
pectators hath won the flus, flux, or 
fluſh; for his three clubs are the 
beſt cards for counting, and his 
knave of hearts may double the beſt 
of theſe, whilſt it alſo becomes a 
club, and thus wins by tlie number 
of points, as well as by the four 
cards becoming a fluſh of clubs. 

- Whilſt ] have thus been endea- 
youring to explain this picture of 
Zuccaro, ſome other _ obſervations 
have occurred, with regard to cards 
in the more early centuries, which 
with the indulgence of the ſociety 
I may poſſibly lay before them 
| hereafter. | | 


Daixxs BarRINGTOV. 


_ 


$. 
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Ob ſervatiens on the Antiquity of Card- 
playing in England, by the Hon. 
Daines Barrington. Iaſcribed to 
tie Rev. Mr. Bowle. From the 
ane work. 


AINCE the laſt paper which I 
F had the honour to lay before 
the ſociety, giving ſome account of 
a picture repreſenting lord Bur- 


cardsF, I have found ſome conkir- 
mation that thoſe exhibited in the 


hand of one of theſe players relate 


to Primero , becauſe the Sydney 
papers mention $ that queen Kli- 
Zabeth formed a party at this game 
with the Lord Treaſurer, Mr. Se- 
cretary, and the lord North. | 

I am ſince informed likewiſe, that 
this picture was purchaſed by Mr. 
Bird of Hanover-Square. 

proceed to give the beſt ac- 
count I am able of the firſt intro- 
duction of this paſtime now become 
{o general. 

'The earlieſt mention of cards that 
J have yet ſtumbled upon, is ia Mr. 
Anſtis's Hiſtory of the garter |}, 
where he cites the following paſlage 
ſrom the wardrobe rolls, in the 
ſixth year of Edward the firſt, 

„ Waltero Sturton ad opus re- 
gis ad ludendum ad quatuor reges 
viiis.vd ©” from which entry 
Mr. Anſtis with ſome provability 
canjectures, that playin? cards were 
not unknown at the latter end of the 
thirteenth century ; and perhaps 
what | ſhall add may = with it 
ſome ſmall confirmation of what he 
thus ſuppoſes. | 

Edward the firſt (when prince of 
Wales) ſerved nearly five years in 
Syria, and therefore, whilſt mili— 
tary operations were ſuſpended, 
muſt naturally have wiſhed ſome 
ſedentary amuſements. Now the 
Aſiatics ſcarcely ever change their 


. 1 Spaniſh term is „flux,“ which ſignifies the ſame with our_ word fuſb,and which, 


hen apphed to cards, im 
reover, hath the power of b, or nearly ſo. 
+ See the preceding article. 


ports that they are all of the lame colour, & in that language, 


"> This ancient game is fometimes written Primera. 


x Vol. II. Pp 307. 
This entiy te 


VA Papers, vol. I, p. 154. \ 
Delon. 


ems to have been communicated to Mr, Anſtis by ſome. other 


cuſtoms ; 


Er 


cuſtoms; and, as they play at cards 
(though in many reſpects different 
from ours*) it is not improbable 
that Edward might have been tau, ht 
the ame, ad quatuor reges, whilſt he 
continued ſo long in this part of the 


globe. 5 


if however this article in the 
wardrobe account is not allowed to 
allude to playing Cards, the next 
writer who mentions the more early 
introduction of them is P. Menel- 
trier P, who, from ſuch another ar- 
ticle in the privy purſe expenſes of 
the kings of France, ſays, that they 
were provided for Charles the Sixth 
by bis limner, after the king was 
deprived of his ſenſes in 1392.— 
The entry is the following, Donne 
* a Jacquemin Gringouneur, Pein- 
tre, pour trois Jeux de Cartes, 
«2 or et a diverſes couleurs, de 
« pluſieurs deviſes, pour porter 
vers le dit Seigneur Bui pour fon 
% abatement, cinquante fix ſols 
6 Paritis.” ER 

I. muſt own, that I have ſome 
doubts whether this entry really re- 
lates to playing cards, though it is 
admitted that trois jeux de cartes 
would now ſignify three packs of 
cards, The word j2u however had 
anciently a more extenſive import 
than at preſent, and Cotgrave in 
bis Dictionary applies it to a che/? 


of violins, jeu de violons, I there- 
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fore rather conceive that the trois 


Jeux de Cartes, in this article, means 


three ſets of illuminations upon pa- 
per; carte originally ſignifying no 
more 1. | | | 
If this be the right interpretation 
of the terms, we 1e 
Gringonneur, limner to Charles VI. 
Was employed, and theſe three ſets 
of illuminations would entertain 
the king during his inſanity by their 
variety, as three ſets of wooden 


prints would now amuſe a child bet- 


ter than one; whilſt on the other 
hand one pack of cards would have 
been ſufficient for a mad king, 
who probably weuld tear them in 
pieces upon the firſt run of bad 
luck. 5 

How this ſame king moreover 


was to be taught or could play a 


game at cards whilſt he was out of 
his ſenſes, is not very apparent; and 


the phyſician, who permitted ſuch 


amuſement to his majeſty, ſeems not 
to have conſidered the ill conſe- 


quence to his health by loſſes at 


Play, which ſo much inflame the 
paſſions. Some ſtreſs likewiſe may 
be laid upon this entry not being 


e the reaſon why 


— 


followed by another || of money iſ- 


ſued to the winners, as there ſeems 


to be little doubt, but that his ma- 


jeſty in this ſtate of mind muſt have 
been, in modern terms, a pigeon to 
his hawks of courtiers. 


* © Por their paſtimes within doors they have cards differing from ours in the figures 


and number of ſuits, Pietro della Valle 


Niehbur {in his Travels) al ſo mentions the uſe ef Chineſe cards, p 139, and ſays, that the "7 
We have cheſs likewiſe trom the Aftatics, 


Arabians call this amuſement Lah-el-amer. 
Þ Bibliotheque Inſtructive et Curieuſe, 


Paper alſo ia the fourteenth century was a modern invention. | 4 5 
| Our wor thy member Mr, Orde hath lately favoured me with the, peruſal of Henry the 


* 


* oY 


devenchꝰs private expences, by which it 2ppears that money was iſſued at three ſeveral times 


lor his loſſes at cards, 


TH 


Another 


*, 


4 
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Another obſervation to be made 
upon this entry is, that the year 
1392 cannot be juſtly fixed upon as 


the date of this invention. for though 


Charles the Sixth loſt his ſenſes at 
that time, yet he lived thirty years 
afterwards, ſo it will not betair to 
ſuppoſe theſe cards were wade the 
firſt year of his phrenſy, but to take 
the middle year of theſe thirty, 
which would bring it to 1457. At 
that time, indeed, this amuſement 
ſeems to have become more general, 
asin 1426* no perſon was permit- 


ted to have in their houſe © tab- 


*<© hers, eſchiquiers, quarts, &c. 
which laſt word 1 conclude to be the 
fame with cartes or card ? 

It ſeems moreover to afford a 
ſtrong preſumption ag-inſt Mr. An- 
ſtis's explanation of the game ad 
quatuor reges (known to our Edward 


the Firſt), that cards are not allug- 


ed to by ſuch an article in the wa: d- 


robe rolls, becauſe we heir nothing 


about them, either in Rymer's Fee- 
dera, or our ſtatute book, till to- 
wards the laiter end of the reign of 
Henry VINLF. 

This fort of amuſement, how- 
ever, was not unknown to the cout 
at leaſt of Henry VII. for in the 


year 1302; when the daughter of 


that king was married to James the 
Fourth of Scotland, ſhe played at 
cards ſoon after her'arrival at Edin- 
burgh . . 

Cards had alſo found their way 
into Spain about the ſame time; 
for Herrera mentions 8, that upon 
the conqueſt of Mexico (which 
happened in 1519), Montezuma 
took gre:t pleaſure in ſeeing the 
Spaniards thus amuſing themſelves, 

And here 1t may not be improper 
to obſerve, that it the Spaniards 
were not the firſt inventors of cards 
(which at leaſt I conceive them to 
have been), we owe to them un- 
doubtedly the game of ombre ( with 
its imitations of quacrille, &c.), 
which obiained ſo long through 
Europe till the introduction of 
2K. | 

The very name of this game i; 
Spaniſh, as ombre ſignifies a man; 
and when we now ſay Jam the on- 
ber, the meaning is, that I am the 
man Who defy the other players, and 
will win the ſtake. The terms for 
the principal cards are alſo Spaniſh, 
viz. Spadill, Manill, Baſto, Punto, 


Matadors, &c. T. 


*+ The tour ſuits are named from 
what is chiefly repreſented . upon 
them, viz. ſpades from e/pado, 2 


* Monſtrelet in anno—Menefſtrier is alſo quoted for a ſynod held at Langres, by waich 


: ehe cleigy are forbid the ule of cards fo early as 1404. 


+ Ludus chaitaceus gy2rterum ſeu chartarum. Junius in Etymo!ogical. 
Whilſt I am correCting this page for the prels, Mr. Nichols (printer to the ſociety) 
hath referred me to 4 Edw. IV. Rot. Parl. Membr. VI. where pleyinge cardes we 


enumerated amongſt feve; al other a ticles, which are not to be imported. 
VIII. grants the office cuſtodis /aderum in Calcha among which games cards are enumerated, 
Rymer ia anno. 


In 1340 Henry 


They a e firit forbid in Scotland by an act on'y of James the Sixth, 
- || Appendix : the thiid volume of Leland's Collectanea, p. 284, 


9 Dec. 2. c. ö. 


4 This word indeed is moſt common'y written e 
+ + To theſe I may add many cthers— as the being codill'd from codi?//;—The winnicz 


card being as, 


the pool from pola, which ſignifies the ſtake The term of trumps from te Spaniſh trumfs 
—alto the term of ace, wh:ch pervades molt European languages, the Spaniſh word for this 


* 


ſword ; 


nes the 
yed at 
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r Way 
time ; 
4 upon 
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Another capital game on the 


4 / 
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word; hearts are called eros, from ludes to the number of points which 
a piece of money being on each win the ſtake F : 
card; clubs baſſes, from a ſtick or; Upon the whole, the Spaniards 
club; and diamonds, copas, from the having given ſignif eant terms to 
cups Painted on them. > their cards, the fig ures of which 
The Spaniſh packs conſiſt but of they {till r<tain, as well as being 
forty-eight, having no ten. which the acknowledged imroducers of 
probably hath been added by the ombre, ſeem to give them the beſt 
French, or perhaps Italians ꝙ pretenſions of being the original 
The king is a man crowned as in inventors of this amuſcment, If 
our cards; but the next in de ree they had borrowed cards from the 
is a perſon on horſeback named el. French, ſurely they weuld at the 
caballo, nor have they any queen, — ſame time have adopted their nan es 
The third (or knave with us) is and figures, as well as their prin- 
termed /t (or the footman) being cipal games from that nation % 
inferior to the horſeman. which on the contrary (in ombre and 
piquet at leaſt) have been introdue- 
ed from Span. | | 
Nor do other reaſons ſeem want- 
ing why the Spaniards ſhould have 
excelled in card playing before the 
other nations of Europe. | 
1 have already proved by a cita- 
tion from Herrera, that in 1519 
Montezuma was wuch entertained 
in ſeeing the Spaniſh ſoldiers pla 
at cards when they were firſt in pol- 


card (piquet) we ſeem to have 
adopted from Spain, as well as om- 
bre, it having been thence intro- 
duced into France about 140 years 
ago. The French term of piguet 
hath no ſignification but that of a 
little axe, and therefore is not taken 
from any thing which is remarkable 
in this game; whereas the Spaniſh 
name of cientos (or a hundred) al- 


*The Venetians ſtill uſe the Spaniſh cards, retaining the Spaniſh terme, except that of 
eros, Which they render denari, ſignifying equally pieces of m.ney, F 


+ Our learned member (Dr. Douglas) hath being ſo obliging as to refer me to a miſcella- * g 


neous work of M. Du Four, entitled Longueruana ; in which the writer ſays, he had ſeen ſome } 


antient Italian cards ſeven or eight inches long, in which the pope was repreſented, and from ; | 


thence (though aFrenchman) aſcribes the invention of cards to the Italians. This is however 
2 mere ipſe dixit, without any other fact or argument. : 

Another of our learned members (Dr, Woide) refers me to a German publication by Mr, 
Breithoff, in which he cites an authority, that cards were uſed in Germany ſo early as A, 
D. 1300, having been brought from Arabia or India, 3 


* 


Our late worthy member (Mr. Tutet) hath allo been ſo obliging as to ſhew me ſome an- 
tient cards which belonged to Dr. Stukely, and which were nearly of an equal length to thoſe 
delcribed by Mr. Du Four. The pack, however, was far from complete, and therefore little 
could be interred from them. This was alſo the cafe with the pack of Italian cards mention» 
ed by Mr, Du Four. e | 

See Du Chat's notes on that chapterof Rabelais, ia which Pentagruel is ſaid to have 
played at ſo many games. a | 3 


Saintfoix (in his Eſſays onthe Antiquities of Paris) informs us, chat a dance was performed 


on the French theatre in 2676, taken from the game of piquet. 
The old Spaniſh term for cards is naipe, which Covarruvias ſuſpeQs tobe of Arabic origin ; 
certainly it hath not the moſt diſtant affinity to the French carte. 
Vo L. XXVIII. ſeſllon 


in Old Spain *. Now Charles the 
{pF fuccreded to the crown of that 
kingdom in 1518, as well as to 
the new conqueſts and treaſures of 


the weſtern India, whillt his other 


moſt extenſive dominions made his 
monarchy nearly univerſal. - France 
at the ſame time was at the loweſt 
ebb, their king having been taken 
priſoner at the battle of Pavia, in 
131. It is nat therefore extraor- 
dinary, that the country in which ſo 
great riches and ſuch extenſive ter- 
ritories were united, ſhould have 
produced the greateſt mninder of 
games and cameſters. 

It'fiould Teem that England hath 
no pretence to enter the liſts with 
Spain or France for the invention 
of cards, unlefs Edward the firſt 
having played ad quatuor reges ſhould 
be ſo conſidered; and I have alrea- 
dy ſu 
thing further velative to this paſtime 
til 1502 Þ affords a ſtrong pre- 
umption that the quatuor reges were. 
| not playing cards 

During the reigns of Henry vil. 
and, Edward VI. this amuſe- 
ment ſeems not to have been very 
common in England, as ſcarcely 
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ſeſſion of Mexico, which ſhews that 
this amuſement muſt have for ſome 
time previous been rather common 


eſted, that the finding no- 


imported 
proclamation of this queen, as alſo 


1786. 


any mention of it occurs either in 


Rymer's Fœdera or the ſtatute- 
book . + It is not improbable, how. 
ever, that Philip the Second, with 
his ſuite, coming from the court cf 
Charles the Fifth, made the ule of 
cards much more general, than it 
had been, of which ſome preſump- 
tive proofs are not wanting, 

We name two of the ſuits c/ub; 
and ſpades, when neither of thoſe 


ſuits in the common cards anſwer at 


all ſuch appellation. If the Spaniſh 
cards, however, are examined (which 
1 have the honour of preſenting to 
the ſociety ), it will be found that 
each card hath a real club in the firſt 
of theſe ſuite, and a real ſword, e/- 
pada (vendered by us *ſpnde ), i in the 
ſecond. 

There Aus to bs little bebe, 
therefore; but that the cards uſed 
durin: -»the rei-n of Phitip. and Ma- 
ry, an (probably the more early 
part of queen Elizabeth, were Spa- 
niſh $, though they were after war ds 
changed for the French, being of a 
more timple figure, and more eaſily 
It appears indeed by a 


of her ſucceſſor ©, that we did not 
then make many cards in Eng- 
land, th: -vgh the amuſement bad 
become ſo > general in a reign of 


. 
J 


* In SP a book was pu!, liſhed at Salmanca, ent ruled. Eau, de Fur zune. 


gap When James the fourth played with his deftined conſort at Edinburgh. 

he figured cards, as king, queen, and knave, were ſometimes caſled cat, and not cor: 
| wreds us at preſent. The nave probably was the prince thei- ſon, as Chance: twice applies 
the term rave child to the fon of a ſovereign prince. The ſame may be obſerved with re- 
gard to valet in French. Se- Lela Royne's noblefle, and Du Ficine, in voce waletrs. 


Se, however ante, p.11:, note &. 


N Phil: paiſo introduce. the Spaniſh 225 and muſic, at leaſt there is a ſonnet of Sir th Jin 
gydney's, which is to che air of Se ta Senora no dels demi, and which therefore mull 


have been a tune ig vogue. 


-q See a Collection of Proclamations i ia the library G che f. arg vol. III. p. 5; and 


vol, BY + p. 31. g | | = 
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king James, that the audience at 
the play-bouſes uſed thus to divert 
themſelves before the play be- 
gan“. | 

But I have been furniſhed by our 
worthy and learned member (Mr. 
Aſtle) with a ftill more deciſive 
proot taat cards were originally 
made in Spain, which I ſend here- 
with for the inſpection of the ſo- 
ciety. | 
[This was an imprefion from a 
block of wood, and undoubtedly the 
cover of a pack of card.. The in- 
ſcription upon it is a, follows e 
„Cartas ſinnas faidtes par Je 
(ſuppoſed contraction for Jean or 
John) Hauvola y (Edward War- 
man) the lait name having been in- 
ſerted in a new piece of wood, laid 
into the original block.” | 

The firſt words of this inſcrip- 
tion, viz. cartas finnas (ſuperfine 
cars) are Spaniſh, which are fol- 
lowed by two of French, (viz, 


faiftes par, or made by) Jean Hau- 


vola, y (y is generally uſed in Spa- 
nith for the conjunction and), and 
the two laſt words, viz. Edward 
Warman, were not in the black of 
wood, when firſt cut into. 

The whole of this inſcription, 
being rendered into Englith, runs 
thus: 

«« Superfine cards made by John 
Hauvola, and (Edward Warman),” 
the laſt name being an addition in 
the room of John Hauvola's firſt 
partner. | 

Now I conceive that this adver- 
tiſement was uſed by a card- maker 
reſident in France, who notified the 
wares he had to fell in the Spanith 
terms of cartas finnas, or ſuperfine 
cards, becauſe thoſe which had been 
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made in Spain at that time were in 1 


the greateſt vogue. 


The two words which follow are ij 
French, (faifes par, or made by), if 


which were probably in that lan- 1 


guage, that the French reader might 


more readily underſtand the ad ver- 
tiſement, than if the whole was in 


Spaniſh. 


Thus a London ſhop- 


keeper would write on his ſhop in 
Engliſh that he ſold vermicelli, Wl 


though he retains the Italian term 


of vermicelli (or little worms) for Ma 


the ware he wants to diſpoſe of. 


But this is not the whole that may 
be inferred from this curious cover, 


for at each corner are the figures 
from which the four ſuits of cards 
in Spain, viz, Wl 
cups, ſwords, clubs, and pieces of Wil 


are denominated 


money, whiiſt at the top are the arms { 


of Caftile and Leon. 


It ſeems fairly therefore to be in- 
ferred from the ſuperlcription on 
this cover, that cards could not be 
then diſpoſed of to advantage in 
France, unleſs there was ſome ap. 


pearance of their having been ori- 


rar far ye from Spain, where Wall 


eing firſt invented they were pro- 


b.bly made in greater perfection. 


1 begin to be ſenſible, that what Wl 


I have thus ventured to lay before 
the ſociety on the firit invention of 
cards is rather become of an unrea- 
ſonable length; from their wonted 


” goodneſs to me, however, I will 
treſpaſs a little longer upon their 
time, by adding ſome few obſerva- 


tions, Which have occurred with 
re ard to ſome of the games which 
formerly had obtained the greateſt 


* Mr. Malone's Supplemental Obſervations on Shakeſpeare, p 31. 
+ Falſtaff complains that he never had any luck fince hg forſwore Primero. 


I 2 chiefly 


Primero f (undoubtedly a Spa- " ? | 
niſh game) ſcems to have been 


chiefly played by our gentry till 
perhaps as late as the Reſtoration, 
Many other games however are 
mentioned in Dodfley's Collection 
of Old ays, as © Gleek, Crimp, 
Mount-Saint, Noddy, Knave out 
of Doors, Saint Lodam, Pot and 
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Whiſk was introduced; which now 
prevails not only in England, but 
in moſt of the civilized parts of 
Europe. 

If it may not be poſſibly ſuppoſed 
that the game of trumps (which ! 
have before taken notice of, as al- 


Pair, Wide Ruff, and Game of luded to in one of the old plays 
Trumps.” 8 contained in Dodſley's Collection) 

To b'rimero the game of Ombre is Whiſk, I rather conceive that the 
ſucceeded, and was probably in- firſt mention of that game is to be 
troduced by Catharine of Portugal, found in Farquhar's Beaux Strata- 
the queen of Charles the Second, as pem, which was written in the very 
Waller hath a poem ” ginning Þ of the preſent century, 
=_ TA „ It was then played with what were 

re en ſwabbers, T, which were poſ- 

It likewiſe continued to be in ſibly ſo termed, becauſe they, who 
Vogve for ſome time in the preſent 


| nt had certain cards in their hand, 
Century, for it is Belinda's game in were entitled to take up a ſhare of 
the Rape off the Lock, where every the ſtake, independent of the gene- 
incident in the whole deal is fo de- ral event of the game ||. The for- 
ſcribed, that when ombre is for- 


tunate, therefore, clearing the board 
gotten (and it is almoſt ſo already) of this extraordinary ſtake, might be 
It may be revived with poſterity from 


| compared by feamen to the ſwab - 
that moſt admirable poem. 


bers (or cleaners of the deck) in 

I remember moreover to have which ſenſe the term is ſtill 
ſeen three-eornered tables in houſes uſed. s 
which bad old furniture, and which Be this as it may, hiſt ſeems 
Were made purpoſely for this game, never to have been, played upon 
the number of players being only principles till about fifty years ago, 
three. | when it was much ſtudied by a ſet 
 Quadrille (a ſpecies of ombre) of gentlemen who frequented the 
obtained a vogue upon the diſuſe of Crown caffee-houſe in Bedford- 
the latter, which it maintained till Row$S : before that time it was 


/ 


As for the game at cheſs in Vida's Latin poems, I never could follow it, after line 220, 
When ſeveral pawas are taken on each fide without being particulariſed. The Latin how- 
ever cannot be too much admired of this elegant poem, nor the deſcription of many moves, 
F la 1664 a book was publiſhed, entituled, The Complete Gameſter, which takes no no- 
tice of hiſt, though it does of ombre and frguet, h | 
f AITbde clergyman o-ed toplay at whiſk and wabbert.“ Swift. 
I Swabberc therefore much reſemble the taking up part of the ſtake for the aces at quadrille, 
anc are properly baniſhed from a game of to much ſk'!l as whiſk, becauſe they are apt to 
divert the player's attention. f 
$ [have this information from a gentleman who is now eighry-ſix years of age. The firſt 
lord Folkſtone was another of this ſet. | . 
They laid down the following rules, 
To play from the ſtrongeſt nit, to ſtudy your partner's hand as much as your own, never 
to force your partner unneceſſarily, and to attend tothe ſcore, 


chiefly 
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chiefly confined to the ſervants? ball 
with all-fours and put. 

Perhaps, as games are ſubject to 
revolutions, whiſk may be as much 
forgot in the next century as Pri- 
mero is at preſents in ſuch caſe, 


what J have thus laid before the ſo- 
ciety may intereft future antiqua- 
ries. If it ſhould, my trouble in 
compiling this diſſertation will be 
fully anſwered, | 


MISCEL. 


| [ v9 ] 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


The hot baths uſed over all Egypt, 
and the man er of bathing deſcrib- 
ed; with obſervations on the be- 
 nefits ariſing from them 3 on tlie 
practice of the women who bathe 
once ur twice a week ; and compa- 
riſons betaveen theſe baths and thoſe 
9 the ancient Greeks. From Monſ. 

avary's Letters on Egypt. 


Grand Cairo. 
* H E hot baths, known in 
the remoteſt ages, and ce- 
lebrated by Homer, who paints the 
manners of his times, have here 
preſerved all their allurements and 
falubrity 5 neceſſity has rendered 
them common in a country where 
perſpiration is abundant ; and plea- 
ſure has preſerved the practice Ma- 
homet, who knew their utility, has 
made the uſe of them a religious 
fFrecept. They have been ſuperfi- 
Claily deſcribed by moſt travellers; 
but as the habit J am in of frequent- 
ing them has given me leiſnre to 
examine them attentively, I fhall 


endeavour to be more particular 


and latisfaftory®. 
The firſt apartment at entcr- 


ing the bath is a great chamber, 
in the form of a rotunda, with an 


open roof, to let the pure air cir- 


culate freely A ſpacious alcove 
carpeted is carried round, and di- 
vided into compartments, in which 
the bathers leave their clothes. In 
the centre 1s a fountain, which plays 
into a reſervoir, and has a pleaſing 
effect ; 

When undreſſed a napkin is tied 
round the middle ; ſandals are put 
on, and a narrow paſſage is entered, 
where the heat firſt begins to be 
felt; the door ſhuts, and twenty 
paces further a ſecond opens, which 
is the entrance to a paſſage at right 
angles with the firſt, Here the heat 
augments, and thoſe who fear to 
expoſe themſelves too ſuddenly to its 
eſſfects ſtop ſome time in a marble 
hall before they enter. The bath 
itſelf is a ſpacious vaulted chamber, 
paved and lined with marble ; be- 
{ſide it are four {mall rooms: a 
vapour continually rifes from a 
fountain and ciftern of hot water, 
with which the burut pertumes 
mingle F. 

The bathers are not, as in France, 


* have ſeen the baths of the principal cities of Egypt; they are all made on the ſame 
plan, ſeldom differing. cxceptin67e; thus an exact delcription of one will include the others, 
F Perfumes are only burn: when it is the deſire of the pe;ſons bathing, By mingling 


With the vapour they pruvuce à troſt ag-eeable effect. 
Y P S 
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impriſoned in a kind of tub, where 
the body cannot reſt at its eaſe ; but, 
reclining on a ſpread ſheet, and the 
head ſupported on a fmall pillow, 
they freely take what poſture they 


pleaſe, while clouds of odoriſerous 


vapours envelope 
every port. | 

Having repoſed thus ſome time, 
a gentle moiſture diffuſes itſelf over 


and penetrate 


the. body; a ſervant comes, gently 


preſſes and turns the bather, and 
when the limbs are flexible, makes 
the joints crack without trouble; 
then maſſes*, and ſeems to knead 
the body without giving the ſlighteſt 
ſenſation. of pain. 3 
This done he puts on a ſtuff glove 
and continues rubbing long, and 
freeing the ſkin of the patient, 
which is quite wet, from every kind 
of ſcaly obſtruction, and all imper- 
ceptible particles that clog the 


pores, till it becomes as ſmooth 


as ſatin, he then conduQts the ba- 
ther into a cabinet, pours a lather 
of perfumed ſoap on the head, and 
retires. | | 
The ancients hononred their gneſts 
ſtill more, and treated them after a 
more voluptuous manner, While 
Telemachus was at the court of 
Neflorf, * the beauteous Poly- 
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caſte, youngeſt of the daughters of | i 


* , 14. 
1199 
ti * - 
* 


the King of Pylos, led the ſon of * 
Uiyſſes to the bath, waſhed him Rl 
with her own hands, and, having 


rubbed his body with precious olnt= 


ment, clothed him in rich garments | 


and a ſhining mantle.” Nor were 
Piſiſtratus and Telemachus worſe 
treated in the palace of MenelausT, 
the beauties of which having ad- 
mired, © they were conducted to 
marble baſons, in which the bath 
was Prepared, where beauteous 
ſlaves waſhed them, rubbed them 


with odorous oils, and clothed them | 


in fine garments, and magnificent 
furred robes 8.“ = 

The room in which the bather 
retires, has two watercocks, one for 
cold, the other for hot water; and 


he waſhes himſelf. The attendant 


preſently returns with a depilatory 
pomat um ||, which inſtantly eradi- 
cates hair wherever applied. It is 
in general uſe both with men and 
women in Egypt. = 

Being well waſhed and purified, 
the bather is wrapt np in hot 
linen, and follows his guide through 
various windings which lead to the 
outward apartment, while this in- 
ſenſible tranſition from heat to cold 
prevents all inconvenienceſl. Be- 


* Meſſer comes from the Arabic verb aſſes, which ſignifies to touch lightly, 


f Odyſſey, Book III. 
Odyſſey, Book IV. 


F 


$ Ttranflate the words yAdivas ovacs (ſhaggy mantles} furred robes, though I am ſen- 
ſbſe no tranſlator has fo rendered them, becauſe it ſeems to me the poet intended to deſcribe 
2 cuſtom which ſtill remains in the Eaſt, of covering the bather with furred garments when 
he leaves the hot bath, to prevent a ſtoppage of peilpiration, ata time when the pores are 


exceedingly open. 


| Made from a mineral called ruſma, of à daik brown colour. The Egyptians give it a 
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light burning, then add an equal quantity of flack lime, and knead them up with water, 
This grey paſte will make the hair tall off in three miuutes, without giving the ſlightelt pain. 
| © Delicate people ſtop ſome time in the chamber next the bath, that they may feel no 
inconvenience by going too ſuddenly into the air. The pores being exceedingly open, they 
keep themſelves warm all day, and in winter ſtay within doo!s, . 
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ing come to the alcove, a bed is 
ready prepared, on Which the per- 


4 5 


in order ta dry them perfectly: the 


* 
* 
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— 
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ſon no ſooner lies down than a boy 
comes, and be gins to preſs with his 
delicate hands gil parts of the body, 


linen is once more changed, and 
the boy gent. y rubs the callous ſkin 


ol the feet with pumice- ſtone, then 


brings a pipe and Moka coffee *. 
Coming from a bath filled with 


hot vapour, in which exceſſive per- 


ſpiration bedewed every limb, into 


a ſpacious apartment and the open 


air, the lungs expand and reſpire 


— 


lieved from ſome enormous weight, 


ple-fure ; well kneaded, 
it were 


regenerated, the blood 
circul-tes freely, the body feels a 


voluptuous eaſe, a flexibility till 


then unknown, a lightneſs as if re- 


and the man almoſt fancies hiun- 
ſelf newly born, and beginning firſt 


to live. 


A glowing conſciouſneſs 


of exiſtence diffuſes itſelf to the 
very extremities ; and, while tus 
yielding to the moſt delighttul ſen- 
| fations, ideas of the moſt pleaſing 
kind pervade and fill the ſoul ; the 


imagination wanders through worlds 


which itſelf embelliſhes, every where 


and as 


1786. 


lead us to believe that the two hour 
of delicious calm which ſucceed 
bathing are an age. | 
Such, Sir, are theſe baths, the uſe 
of which was ſo ſtrongly recom- 
mended by the ancients, and the 
Pleaſures of which the Egyptians 
ſtill, enjoy. Here they prevent or 
exterminate rhenmatiſms, catarrhs, 
and thoſe diſeaſes of the ſkin which 
the want of perſpiration occaſions, 
Here they find a radical cure for that 
fatal diſeaſe which attacks the .pow- 
ers of generation, and the. remedies 
for which are ſo dangerous in Eu- 
rope T. Here they rid themſelves 


of thoſe uncomfortable ſenſations fo 


common among other nations, who 


have not the ſame regard to clean 


lineſs. | 
The women are paſſionately fond 
of theſe baths, whither they go at 
leaſt once a week, taking with them 
ſlaves accuſtoined to the office, 
More ſenſual than men, after the 
uſual proceſs they waſh the body, 
and particularly the head, with roſe- 
witer. There their attendants braid 
their long black hair, with which, 
inſtead of powder and pomatum, 
they mingle precious effences — 
There they blacken the rim of the 


drawing pictures of happineſs and 

delight. If life be only a ſucceſſion of 
ideas, the vigonr, the rapidity, with 

which the memory then fe-traces all - 


eye-lid, arch the brows with coſel J, 
and ftain the nails of their hands 
and feet of a golden yellow with 


have convinced him of his error. 


| the knowledge of the man, would 


henna]. Their linen and their 


* The whole expence of bathing thus to me was half a crown: but the common people 
go ſimply to perſpire in the bath, waſh themſolves, and give three half-pence or two-pence 

«t departing. | 
Tournefort, who had taken the vapour bath at Conſtantinople, where they are much 
leſs careful than at Grand Cairo, thinks they injure the lungs; but longer experience would 


There are no people who practiſe this bathing more than 


the Egyptians, nor any to whom ſuch diſeaſes are leſs known, They are almoſt wholly 
unacquainted with pulmonic complaints. | | 
IT Tio, burat with gall-nuts; which the Turkiſh worren uſe to blacken and arch the 
eye-brows, | 

A ſhrub common in Egypt, which bears ſome reſemblance to the piivet. The leaves, 


* 


$ chopped and applied to the ſkin, give it a bright yellow colour. 


robes 


robes having been paſt through the 
ſweet vapour of aloes wood, and 
their 'dreifing ended, they remain in 
the outward apartment, and pals 
the day in feaſting, while ſinging 
irls come and dance, and ſing 
ſoothing airs, or recount amorous 
adventures. | 

The days of bathing are ' feſtive 
days among the Egyptian women; 
they deck themſelves magnificent - 
ly, and under the Jong veil and 
mantle which hide them from the 
public eye wear the richeſt ſtuffs. 
They undreſs themſelves in pre- 


— ſence of each other, and their va- 
1 nity extends to their very drawers, 

"= which in winter are made of ſtuffs 
% If invove with filk and gold, and in 
cal Wl ſummer of worked muſlin. Ruffles 
. and lace are unknown to them, but 
ond their ſhifts are made of cotton and 
at i filk, as light and tranſparert as 
dem gauze Rich ſaſhes of Caſſimire * 
ice. WH bind up their floating robe, and 
the two creſcents of fine peails ſparkle 
dy, amidſt the black hair that ſhades 
ole their temples, while diamonds en- 
ald rich the Indian handkerchief with 
ch, which they bind their brows. Such 
im, are the Georgians and Circaſſians, 
"” whom the Turks purchaſe for their 
the wives. They are neat to exceſs, 


T, WW and walk in an atmoſphere of per- 
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Tbe exceſſive jealouſy of the 
Turks makes them pretend, that 
in this warm climare, where nature 
is ſo powerſul, and women are 
irreſiſtibly prone to pleaſure, an 
intercou ſe between the ſexes would 
be dangerous ; they therefore abuſe 
the right of ſtrength, an« hold them 
in flavery, though they thereby in- 
creaſe the violence of their paſſions, 
and make them ready to ſeize the 
firſt opportunity of retaliation; ig- 
norant, no doubt, that though free 
women may be won, flaves need 
no winning. | 


An account of the Almai, or Egyp- 
tian Improviſatore, their education, 
dancing, muſic ; and the p. ſonate 
delight the natives take in theſe 
atirefſes. From the ſame work. 


Grand Cairo. 

6 GYPT, as well as Italy, 

has her Improviſatore, called 
Almai, or learned; which title they 
obtain by being more carefully 
educated than other women, They 
form a claſs very famous in the 
country, to be admitted into which 
it is neceſſary to poſſeſs a fine voice, 
eloquence, the rules of grammar , 
and be able to compoſe and ſing ex- 


ads fumes ; and, though their luxury is tempore verſes, adapted to the oc- 
th hidden from the public, it ſurpaſſes caſion. The Almai know all new 
elr that of the European women intheir ſongs by rote, their memory is 
own houſes, ' ſtored with the beſt Moals 4 and 
ple | | tales, 
ce . 1 
The wool of Caflimire is the fineſt in the world, ſurpaſſing filk itſelf, The ſaſhes made 
ch from it coſt about five-and-twenty pounds each; they are uſuaily embroidered at both 
ld ends, and though three French ells long, and one wide, may be drawn through a ring. 
an + The quantity in Arabic and Latin verſes is the ſame, to which he former adds the va- 
ly rious meaſure and rhyme of the French. Theſe advantages cannot unite, except when a 
language is well fixed. | f 
he t Elegiac ſongs, which be wail the death of a hero, or the diſaſters of love. 


Abulfeda 


wall 


1 
1 
TY 
vn 4.108 2 


| 
1 * 
1. 


tales, they are' preſent at all feſti- 
vals, and are the chief ornament 
of banquets. They place them in 
a raiſed orcheſtra or pulpit, where 


they ſing during the feaſt, after 


which they deſcend and form dances, 


which no way reſemble ours. They 


are pantomimes that repreſent the 
common incidents of life. Love is 
their uſual ſubject. The ſuppleneſs 
of theſe dancers bodies is incon- 
ceivable, and the flexibility of their 
features, which take impreſſions cha- 


racteriſtic of the parts they play at 


- 


will, aſtoniſhing, + The indecency 
of their attitudes is often exceſſive; 
each lock, each geſture” ſpeaks, 
and in a manner ſo forcible as not 
poſſibly to be miſunderſtood. They 
throw aſide modeſty with their veils. 
When they begin to dance a long 
and very light {ilk robe floats, on 
the ground, negligently girded by 
a ſaſh ; long black hair, perfumed, 
and in trelles, deſcends over their 
ſhoulders ; the ſhift, tranſparent as 
gauze, ſcarcely conceals the ſkin : 
as the action proceeds, the various 
forms and contours the body can 
aſſume ſeem progreſſive ; the found 
of the flute, the caſtanets, the tam- 
bour de baſque, and cymbals, re- 
gulate, increale, or ſlacken their 
eps. Words, adapted to ſuch like 


Abolſeda has preſe;ved the concluſion of a moral, ſung by Ommia over the cavity in 
which his kinimen had been thrown after the defeat of Beder 

Have I not wept enough over the noble ſons of the princes of Mecc ? 

I bebeld thei: bruken bunes, and, like the turtle in the deep recels of the 


air with my lamentations. 


Proftrate on earth, unfortunate mothers, mingle your fighs with my tears, 
And ye, who follow their obtequies, ſing dirges, ye wives, interrupted by your groans, 
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who wiſh nothing ſhould be left to 


language with purity, and, habitu- 


ſcenes, inflame them more, till thepſyey | 


appear intoxicated, and becom kafib 
francic bacchantes. Forgetting al bars. 
reſerve, they then wholly abandon s th 


themſelves to the diſorder of thei 
ſenſes, while an indelicate people, 


the imagination, redouble their ap- 
plauſe. | | 
| Theſe Almai are admitted into 


all harems; they teach the women ne 
the new airs, recount amorous tales, he 

and recite poems in their preſence, 009 
which are intereſting by being pic- the 

tures of their own manners. They I tene 
learn them the myſteries of their I gan 
art, and inftruct them in laſcivious I te 
dances. The minds of theſe wo- gel 
men are cultivated, their converſa- * 
tion agreeable, they . fpeak their W out 


ally addicting themſelves to poetry, ' 
learn the moſt winning and ſono- 
rous modes of expreſſion. Their re- 


cital is very graceful; when they 10 
ſing, nature is their only 4 f 
ſome of the airs I have heard from Ml © 
them were gay, and in a light and 1 
lively meaſure, like ſome of ours; 0 
but their excellence is moſt ſeen 
in the pathetic. When they re- 
hearle a moal, in the manner of the 
ancient tragic ballad, by dwelling " 
upon affecting and plaintive tones, 
( 


fore, filled the 


What happened to the princes of the people at Beder, the chief ct tribes ? 
The aged and che youthtul warrior, there, lay naked and liielets, 


How is the vale of Mecca changed | 


* Thele dsſolate plains, theſe wiide-neſſes, ſeem to partake my grief, 


Vie de Mat met, tar Satary, fart 83. 


they 


hey inſpire melancholy, which. in- 
enlibly augments, till it melts in 
ears, The very Turks, enemies 
1s they are to the arts, the Turks 
emſelves, paſs whole nights in 
litening to them, Two people ſing 
opether - ſometimes, but, like their 
orcheſtra, they are always in uniſon: 
xccompaniments in muſic are only 
for enlightened nations; who, while 
nelody charms the ear, with to have 
the mind employed by a juſt and 
inventive modulation, Nations, on 
the contrary, whoſe feelings are of- 
tener appealed to than their under- 
ſanding, little capable of catching 
the fleeting. beauties of h:rmony, 
delight in thoſe ſimple ſounds which 
immediately attack the heart, with- 
out calling in the aid of reflection 
to increaſe ſenſibility. | 

The Iſraelites, to whom Egyp- 
tian manners, by long dwelling in 
ypt, were become natural, alfo 


2 had their Almai. At Jeruſalem, as 
rom at: Cairo, it ſeems they gave the 
ang women leſſons. St. Mark relates a 
irs» fact which proves the power of the 
cen Oriental dance over the heart of 
re- man. : 
the „And when a convenient day 
ing was come, that Herod on his birth- 
ges day made a ſupper to his lords, 
a high captains, and chief eſtites of 
Galilee ; | a 
in And when the daughter of the 
ſaid Herodias came in, and danced, 
the and pleaſed Herod, and them that 
fat with him, the king ſaid unto the 
damſel, Ak of me whatſoever thou 
15, wilt, and I will give it thee. 

„ And he ſware unto her, What- 
ſoever thou ſhalt aſk of me, I will 
give it thee, unto ,the half of my 

3. kingdom, 
* 
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fifty guineas at leaſt ; they are not, 
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„And ſhe went forth, and ſaid 
unto her mother, What ſhall I aſk ? 


and ſhe ſaid, The head of John the 


Baptiſt. 
And ſhe came in ſtraightway 
with haſte unto the king, and aſked, 


ſaying, I will that thou give me by 


and by in a charger the head of 
John the Baptiſt. | 

« And immediately the king ſent 
an executioner, and commanded his 
head to be brought, and he went and 
beherded him in the priſon,” 

The Almai are preſent at mar- 
riage ceremonies, and precede the 
bride, playing on inſtruments. They 
alſo accompany funerals, at which 
they ſing dirges, utter groans and 
lamentations and imitate every 
mark of grief and deſpair. Their 
price 1s high, and they ſeldom at- 
tend any but wealthy people and 
great lords, : 

I was l:tely invited to a ſplendid 
ſupper, which a rich Venetian mer- 
chant gave the receiver general of 
the finances of Egypt. The Almai 


ſung various airs during the ban- 
quet, end afterwards the praiſes of 
the principal gueſts. I was moft nn 


pleaſed by an ingenious allegory, 
in which Cupid was the ſuppoſed 
interlocutor. There was play after 
ſupper, and I perceived handfuls of 
ſequins were occaſionally ſent to the 
This feſtival brought them 


however, always ſo well paid. 

The common people have their 
Almai aiſo, who are a ſecond order 
of theſe women, imatators of the 
firſt; but have neither their ele- 
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gance, grace, nor knowledge. They 
are ſeen every where; the public 
ſquares and walks round Grand 


* St. Maik, chap. vi. ver. at, 


Cairo 
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Cairo abound with them ; the po- 
pulace require ideas to be convey- 
ed: with {till leſs diſguiſe ;' decency 
therefore will not permit me to de- 
ſcribe the licentiouſneſs of their mo- 
tions and poſtures, of which ne idea 
can be formed but by ſeeing. The 
Indian Bayadieres are exemplarily 
modeſt, when compared to the 
dancing girls of the Egyptians. 
This is the principal diverfion of 
theſe people, and in which they 
greatly delight.” 


Some account of the private bfe of 
the Egyptian women, their inclina- 
tions, merals, employments, pleaſures; 
the manner in which they educate 
their children: and their cuſtom of 
Weeping over the tombs of their 
kindred, after having flrewed them 

dit flowers and odoriferous plants. 
Extratted from the ſame work. 


Grand Cairo, 


2 T. Europe“ women act parts of 

— conſequence, and often 
reign ſovereigns on the world's vaſt 
theatre; they influence manners 
and morals, and decide on the moſt 
important evenis; the fate of na- 
tions is frequently in their hands. 


The Egyptians never mention their wives in converſation; or, if obliged to ſpeak of 

them, they ſay, the mother ot ſuch a perſon, the miſtreſs of the houſe, &c. 
ners Will not permit the viſitor to aſk, How dyes your wife do, Sir But in imitation of 
their reſerve, it is neceſſary to ſay, How does tFe mother of ſuch a perſon do? And this they 
think an inſult unleſs aſked by a kinſman or an intimate friend. This I relate as perfeQly 


characteriſtic of Euſtern jealouſy. 


+ The compiler Pomponius Mela pretends women 
Every writer who has been in this country diſproves the 


and men that of the houſehold. 
| opinion. 
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earns his bread by the ſweat of his 


of the youthful wife, who ſends her 


thers ſhould ſuckle their young is 


ermitt 
nt ON 
n the 
nother 


How different in Egypt, where the 
are bowed down by the fetten d 
ſlavery, condemned to ſervitude 
and have no influence in public af 


fairs! Their empire is confined | * 
within the walls of the harem. Whe 
There are their graces and charnſ, take 


entombed : the circle of their life ex. 
tends not beyond their own family 
and domeſtic duties ſ. 

Their firſt care is to educate their 
children, and a numerous poſterity 
is their moſt fervent wiſh; -pnblic 
reſpeQ and the love of their huſband 
are annexed to fruitfulneſs. This 
is even the prayer of the poor, who 


brow ; and did not adoption alle- 
viate grief when nature is unking, 
a harren woman would be inconſo- 
lable. The mother daily ſuckles 
her child, whoſe infant ſmiles, ad- 
ded to frequent pregnancy, recom- 

nſes all the cares and pains they 
incurred. Milk diſeaſes, and thoſe 
maladies which dry up the juices 


offspring to be nurtured by a ſtran- 
ger are here unknown. That mo- 


a law as ancient as the world; it is 
expreſsly commanded by Mahomet. 
Let mothers ſuckle their children 
full two years, if the child does not 
quit the. breaſt ; but ſhe ſhall be 


Good man- 


4 


- 


do the out-door buſineſs in Egypt, 


7 


permitted 


? 


6. 
e they 


ers of 
itude 
lic af. 
nfined 
arem, 
harms 
fe ex. 
family 


nt of her huſband*.” Ulyſſes, 
n the Elyſian fields, beholds his 
nother, his tender mother there, 
o had fed him with her milk, 
nd nurtured him in infancyF. 


0 take a nurle, they do not treat 
er as a ſtranger z ſhe becomes one 


midit the children ſhe has ſuckled, 
y whom the is cheriſhed and ho- 
qoured as a ſecond mother. 

Racine, who poſleſſed not onl 
xnius, but all the knowledge neceſ- 


tored with the learning of the 
elt works of Greece, and well 
cquainred with Oriental manners, 
nes Phædra her nurſe as her ſole 
onfidante. 
need by a guilty paſſion ſhe could 
ot conquer, While the fatal ſecret 
ppreſſed a heart that durſt not un- 
had itſelf, could not reſolve to ſpeak 
ter thoughts to the tender OEnone, 
til the latter had ſaid, | 


melle, quand ma foi vous a-t elle degue ? 
wogez-vour, qu'en naiſſant, mes bras vous 
ont regue | | 


hen, crnel queen, by me were you de- 
ceiy'd ? | 
Id 1 not firſt receive you in theſe arms? 


not 
be The harem is the cradle and 
choo] of infancy. The new-born 
of eble being is not there ſwaddled 
in. Ind filletted up in a ſwathe, the 
of hace of a thouſand diſeaſes. Laid 
icy Inked on a mat, expoſed in a vaſt 
ly amber to the pure air, he breathes 
't, 
he # Koran, 
{Odyſſey, Book XXIII. 
d 


* 
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ermitted to wean it with the con- 


When obliged by circumſtances 


f the family, and paſſes her days. 


ary to render genius conſpicuous, 


The wretched queen, - 
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freely, and with his delicate limbs 
ſprawls at pleaſure, The new ele- 


ment in which he is to live 1s not 


entered with pain and tears. Daily 
bathedbeneath his mother's eye, he 
grows apace ; free to act, he tries 
his coming powers, rolls, crawls, 
riſes, and, ſhould he fall, cannot 
much hurt himſelf, on the carpet, 
or mat, which covers the floozF, 

He is not baniſhed his father's 
houſe when ſeven years old, and 
ſent to college with the loſs of 
health and innocence ; he does not, 
*tis true, acquire much learning z 
he perhaps can only read and write 
but he is healthy, robuſt, fears God, 


reſpects old age, has filial piety, and 


delights in hoſpitality ; which vir- 
tues, continually practiſed in his 
family, remain deeply engraven on 
his heart. | 
The daughter's education is the 
ſame. Whalebone andbuſks, which 
martyr European girls, they know 
not ; they run naked, or only cover- 
ed with a ſhift, till ſix years old, 
and the dreſs they afterwards wear 
confines none of their, limbs, but 
ſuffers the -body to take its true 
form, and nothing is more uncom- 
mon than ricketty children and 
crooked people. Man riſes in all his 


majeſty, and woman diſplays every 


charm of perſon, in the eaſt. In 
Georgia and Greece thoſe fine 
marking outlines, thoſe admirable 
forms, which the Creator gave the 


chief of his works, are beſt preſerv- 


ed, Apelles would ſtill find mo- 
dels worthy of his pencil there. 


The care of their children does 5 


/ 


I The rooms are paved with logs flag - ſtones, waſhed once a week, and cevered ia ſum- 
del with a reed mat, of artful workmanſhip, and a carpet in winter. 
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not wholly employ the women; 
every other dom-ftic concern is 
"theirs : they overlook their houſe- 
hold, and do not think thernſelves 
debaſed by preparing themſelves 
their own food and that of their 
, hufbands. Former cuſtoms, ſtill ſub- 
fiſting, render theſe cares duties. 
Thus Sarah haſtened to bake cakes 
upon the hearth, when angels viſited 
Abraham, who'performed the rites 
of hoſpitality. Menelaus thus en- 
treats the departing Telemachus :— 


Net . my fliends, and in your chariot 
take ES 

« The nobleſt preſents that our love can 
make; | 

« Mean-time commit we to our women's 

care | | 

„Some choice- domeſtic viands to pre» 

pare®.” f 


Subject to the immutable laws by 
which cuſtom governs rhe Eaſt, the 
women do not aſſociate with men, 
not even at table, where ihe union 
of ſexes produce mirth, and wit, 
aud makes food more ſwèet. When 
the great incline to dine with one 
of their wives, ſhe is informed, pre · 
Pares the apartment, perfumes it 
with precious eſſences, procures the 
moſt delicate viands, and receives 
her lord with the utmoſt attention 


and reſpect. Among the common 


people, the women uſually ſtand, or 
fit in the corner of the room while 
the huſband dines, often hoid the 
baſon for him to waſh, and ſerve 
him at tablet. Cuſtoms like theſe, 


which the Europeans rightly call 


— 


* Pope's Qdyſſey, Bock XV. 


+ Sarah, who prepared the dinner for Abraham and his gueſts, ſat not at table, but r 


* mained in her tent. 


1 1 lately dined with an Italian who had married an Egyptian woman, and aſſumed th 
manners, having lived here long. H-.s wife and ſiſter- in- law ſtood in my preſence, and 
was with difficulty I prevailed cn them to fit at table with us, where they Were extieme 


tirnid and dilconcerted. 


The nurſe recounts the hiſtory c 


barbarous, and exclaim againſt wit 
juſtice, appear fo natural here, th 
they do not ſuſpect it can be othe 
wile elſewhere. Such is the powe 
of habit over man: what for ag 
has been, he ſuppoſes a law of n; 
ture. | GER 
. Though thus employed. the E:yp 
tian women have muchleiſure, wiic 
they ſpend among their ſlaves, e 
broid-ring ſaſhes, making veil 
tracing deſigns to decorate their ſo 
ſas, and in ſpinning ? 
Labour has its relaxations 
pleaſure is not baniſhed the hare 


Paſt times with a feeling which h 
hearers participate; chearful ar 
paſſionate fongs are accompanie 
by the ſlaves with the tambour e 
baſque and caſtanets. Sometime 
the Almai come, to enliven t! 
ſcene with their dances and afſec 
ing recitals, and by relating ame 
rous romances; and, at the cloſe 0 
the day, there is a repaſt, in whic 
exquiſite fruits and perfumes a 
ſerved with profuſion. Thus d 
they endeavour to charm away t 
dulneſs of captivity. | 
Not that they are wholly pr 
ſoners; once or twice a week tle 
are permitted to go to the bath, an 
viſit female relations and friend 
To bewail the dead is likewite 
duty they are allowed to perforn 
I have often ſeen diſtracted mothel 
round Grand Cairo, reciting fun 
ral hymns over the tombs they h 
ſtrewed with odoriferous plants.“ 
++ The Egyptian women rece! 
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ich other's viſits very affectionate- 
, when a lady enters the harem, 
| miſtreſs riſes, takes her hand, 
es it to her boſom, kiſſes, and 
akes her fit down by her ſide 3 A 


hve 332 to take her black man- 


; ſhe is entreated to be at eaſe, 
rs her veil and her outward ſhift®, 
d diſcovers a floating robe, tied 


und the waiſt with a ſaſh, which 


erfectly diſplays her ſhape. She 
ben receives compliments accord- 
g to their manner r. Why, my 
her, or my ſiſter, have you been 
long abſent ?' We ſighed to ſee 
vu! Your: preſente is an honour 
our houſe; it is the happineſs 
f qur lives!“ &c. 
Slaves - preſent » coffee, ſherbet, 
d confectionary ; they laugh, talk, 
ad play; a large diſh is- placed on 
k ſofa on which are oranges, 
1 bananas, and excel- 
melons.” Water and roſe- 
nter mixed are brought in an 
er; and with them a ſilver ba- 
n to - waſh the hands, and loud 
ee and merry converſation ſeaſon 
e meal. The, chamber is per- 
med by: wood of aloes in a bra- 
er; and, the /repaſt ended, the 
nes d-nce to the ſound of cym- 
ils, with whom the miſtreſſes often 
rngle. At parting, they ſeve- 
| times won „God keep you 
| health ! Heaven grant you a 
umerous offspring! Heaven pre- 
me your children, the delight and 
as of your WR © | 
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While a viſitor is in the harem, 
the huſband muſt not enter; it is 
the aſylum of hoſpitality, and can- 
not be violated without fatal con- 
ſequences z a cheriſhed right, which 
the Egyptian women carefully main- 
tain, being intereſted in its preſer- 
vation. | A lover diſguiſed like a 


woman may be introduced into the 


forbidden places, and it is neceſ- 
ſary he ſhould remain undiſcovered ; 

death would otherwiſe be his re- 
ward. In this country, where the 
paſſions are excited by the climate, 
and the difficulty of gratifying 


them, love often produces Tagical 


events. 

The Turkiſh women go, guarded 
by their eunuchs, upon the water 
alſo, and enjoy the charming pro- 
ſpects of the banks of the Nile. 
Their cabins are pleaſant, richly 
embelliſhed, and the boats well 
carved 'and painted. They are 
known by the blinds 'over the win- 
dows, and the muſic by which they 
are accompanied. | 

When they cannot go bend they 
endeavour to be merry in their 
priſon. Towards fun- ſetting they 
go on the terrace, and take the 
freſh air among the flowers which 
are there carefully reared, Here 
they often bathe ; and thus at once 
enjoy the cool Iimpid water, the 
perfume of odoriferous plants, the 
balmy air, and the ſtarry hoſt which 
ſhine in the firmament. © SY 

Thus Bathſheba ' bathed, when 


: 1 habit of ceremony, wed covers the dreſs, and, except the Gllen greatly reſem- 


es 2 ſhift. 
une, 


Such titles as madam, miſs, or miſtreſs, are ens in Egypt. 


It is thrown off on ſitting down, to be more/at eaſe; and is called i in Arabic, 


A woman . ap 


years is called my mother; ; when young, my ſiſter ; and if a girl, daughter of the houſe. 
mention theſe wiſhes, very ancient in the Eaſt, becauſe they are found often in the 


0 Script ures. 


\ 


have ſaid harem ſignifies forbidden Mace. | 


David 


. David. beheld her from the roof of 
o . 

The Turks oblige the public 
criers to ſwear they will ſhut their 
eyes when they call the people to 
prayer, that their wives may not be 
ſeen from the high minarets. Ano- 
ther more certain precaution, which 
they take, is to chooſe the blind to 
perform this pious function. 

Such, Sir, is the uſual life of the 
Egyptian women. Their duties are 
to educate their children, take care 
of their houſehold, and live retired 
with their family: their pleaſures, 
to viſit, give feaſts, (in which they 
often yield to exceſſive mirth and 
licintiouſneſs) go on the water, take 
the air in orange groves, and liſten 
to the Almai. They deck them - 
ſelves as carefully to | receive their 
acquaintance as French women dp 
10. aliure the men. Uſually mild 
and timid, they become daring and 
furious when under the dominion of 
violent love :, neither locks nor grim 
keepers can then args bounds 
to their paſſions ;. which, tho? death 
be ſuſpended over their bead, they 
ſearch the means io gratify, and are 
ſeldou unſucceſsful.?? I 
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Curious account of the Chicken- 
Ovens, in Egypt. Extratted from 
te ſame author... 2 
SPEAKING. of Manſoura. on the 
V Damietta branch of the Nile, 
Monſ. Savary ſays —** Here are vaſt 
chicken-ovens,; and, as Egypt is 
the only country where this mode 
of hatching is practiſed, I will de- 
ſcribe it. | | 
Imagine a building of two ſto- 


ries, one under ground, and the 


other but little above, equally di- 
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vided, length- ways, by a narrow 
gallery : On the right and left are 
mall cells, where the eggs are put 


the upper ſtory is vaulted with 2 


ox eye aperture at the top, and: 


ſmaller one on the floor, by which 


heat is communicated below ; both 
have a ſmall window careful 
cloſed, and only one low door fo 
the whole building, The eggs are 
arranged in heaps in the. lowe 
ſtory, and a fire of ſun-dried cow 
dung kindled in the upper, morn 
ivg and night, an hour each. Thi 
is repeated for eight days, and the 
building being fofficiemly heated 
the fire is put out, every aperture 
cloſed, and a part of the eggs heap 
ed up below are carried above. The 


ſuperintendant occaſionally examine 


if it be neceſſary to increaſe or di 
miniſh the heat. On the nineteent} 
day the chickens begin to move it 
their ſhells, nibble with their beak 
on the twentieth, endeavouring tc 
break their priſon, and are ul 
completely hatched on the twenty 
firſt: then do theſe heaps of egg 
apparently lifeleſs, begin to moe 
and roll about the floor, and thou 
ſands of little various coloure 
chickens to run and hop round th 
apartment, This fight is truly d 
verting They are carried in pan 


niers, and cried about the ſtreets o 


the morrow, each houſe ſtockin 
itſelf at a half: penny a piece. . 
rious authors have ſaid theſe fow 
are not ſo good as thoſe hatched ! 
a hen, bur they are miſtiken. 
French cook 1 ſiw at Grand Cal 
bought thein every year, and whe 
well ted they became excellent pou 
try. People here ſay the village 
of Bermai, only know the ſecret « 


this mode of incubation, but this 


cannot certify. 


* 2 Samuel, xi. 2. 
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traded from' the Gentleman s Ma- 


gazine for Auguſt 780, page 644. 
8 FT HE peninſula of the Krim, 


or Krimea, is ſituate direct- 
ly to the ſouth. of St. Peteriburg, 


between the c1it and 54th degrees 


of latitude, and in 46 of longitude. 
its ſouthern and weſtern coalts lie 


in the Fuxine; its northern and 
eaſtern in the Rotten Sea and the 


Palus Mzotis. - It is joined, how- 
ever, to the continent, on the north, 
by a ſmall neck of land, not more 


than nine verſts broad ; the mean 


length and breadth of the peninſula 
elf being about 200 yerſts. 
From the abovementioned Iſth- 
mus, on which is built the fortreſs 
of Or-kapi, or Perekop, to the firſt 
riſing of the hill at Karaſubaſar, 
the country is one continued flat, 
elevating itſelf. by an eaſy grada- 
tion, to the ſummit of the hill, 
which forms the ſouth ſide of the 
eninſula, and the ſhore of the 
ul Sea. The ſurface of the 
ſoil is almoſt allof one kind, a red- 
diſh-grey loam; on digging, you 
find it more or leſs mixed with a 
black earth, and the hills abound 
with marble. The whole flat, from 
Perekop to the river Salgir, which 
may be an extent of 120 verſts, is 
full of ſait-marthes and lakes, from 
hence the neighbouring Ruſſian 
overnments, as well as the Krim 
Itſelf, Anatolia, and Beſſarabia, are 
ſupplied with ſalt. The moſt re- 
markable of theſe lakes are five in 
number: Koſlof and Keffa, ſo called 


ater the towns near which they lie, 


are very large; the Tuſla, about 

15 verſts from Perekop, on the road 

ſrom Keffa; the Red Lake, not far 

irom the laſt- mentioned; and the 

Black-Lake. Beſides theſe, there 
VoL, XXVII!L, 
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fn account of the K RIME A, ex- 


are many other ſwamps and lakes, 


from whence the inhabitants ger ſalt, 


for their own conſumption. 
The greateſt part of the penin- 


ſula is ſo level that a man may tra- 
vel over the half of it without meets ' 


ing with a river, or even the ſmall- 
eſt brook. The inhabitants of the 

villages, therefore, make a pit in 
the yard of every houſe for receiv- 
ing the rain, or the water that runs 

from the hills. The whole tract is 
bare of every kind of tree. Not a 
buſh or a bramble is to be ſeen; 


and the herbage is extremely ſcan- 


ty. This, however, does not pro- 
ceed ſo much from the unfruitfulneſs 
of the place, as from the vaſt herds 
of onthe which rove, the whole year 
long, from placeto place, by which. 
means all the graſs, in ſpring, ſum- 
mer, or autumn, no ſooner appears, 
through the long drought which ſuc- 
ceeds the rainy ſcaſon, but it is in- 
mediately devoured or trodden 
down. The univerſal prevalence 
of this cuſtom of keeping cattle tn 
wander up and down, joined to the 
ſlothfulneſs of the Tartars, w:th 
their inaptitude and averſion to 
agriculture, is the reaſon of the to- 
tal neglect of that ſcience here. 
Otherwiſe, were the land divided 
into portions, and proper'y manag-- 


ed, there would be a ſufficiency tor 
the cattle, and the reſt would be | 
fruitful in cora and grain. By this 


means alone the: Krim would be- 


come a fertile country, and no na- 


tural defect would be found in op- 
D0ofition to the welfarz of its inha- 
Soy The truth of this is well 
known by the neighbours ; Where. 
of a hundred Tartars, one perhaps 
follows huſoandry, wo finds it an- 


ſwer to ſo much profit, that he has 


not only enough for his own uſe, bu 
wherewith to ſell to the hinety-uime. 
- | Tus 


* 


— 


This peninſula, which is indeed 
but a little diſtrict, yet, from the 
many advantages conferred upon 
tit by nature, may be eſteemed pe- 
ceuliarly rich, I ſhall divide into two 
pn the hilly country and the flat. 


e latter, which extends from Pe- 


rekop to Koflof and the river Bul- 
'-  ganak, to Keraſubaſar, Keffa, and 
N Venicali. is ftrewn here and there 
with little Tartar villages, main- 
tained by cattle and the produce of 
the ſalt-lakes. The highlands, or 
hilly country, form the ſouthern 
part of the Krim, along the ſtraight 
coaſt of the Black Sea, and ftretch- 
ing weſtward, in a right line from 
| Keffa, to the vicinity of Belbek. 
Theſe hills are compoſed of layers 
of chalk, which, in the headlands 
and promontories, is ſoft, but more 
Inland quite hard. The flrata of 
the higheſt hills are like thoſe of the 
'promontories, and take a direction 
ow: north to ſouth. Theſe quali- 
ties of the ſtrata prevail not through- 
out the whole hills, but only in the 
large and loſty ones, ſuch as the two 
that riſe near Karaſubaſar, and one 
very bigh by Achmetſched, which 
bears the name of Aktau. The 
other ſmaller hills lie ſcattered and 
diſperſed. but take the names of the 
greater ones, to which they ſeem to 
ne as the great ridge of Cau- 
caſus does, which extends beyond 
the Donau. through Bulgaria, and 
are named Palkans. | 
Ihe ſtate of the hilly part of the 
Krim is token chiefly from my own 
obſervations, and the reft I have 
taken from the friendly communi- 
' cations of others. All agree in 
this, that nature has favoured theſe 
| highland countries with great ad- 
 vantages, and bleſſed them with 
abundance of all things ; a number 
ol ſprings that low from the moun- 
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tains form the two conſiderable rj. 


which takes its riſe from a cavern 


mentioned. or fall immediately into 


— 


vers Salgir and Karaſu, that run 
into the Rotten Sea. The former, 


in a high hill near Achmetſched, 
falls ſtraight into the plain below, 
and waters a great part of the 
Krim: the other, commencing be- 
hind Karaſubaſar, falls likewiſe into 
the plain, and mingles with the 
Salgir. The many other little ri- 
vers and ftreams, which run eaſt- 
ward, and either join the two fore- 


the Rotten Sea, I ſhall not here 
particularly mention, but obſerve, 
in general, that all the ſtreains, for 
the whole length of the hills, which 
begin at Keffa, and proceed in a 
chain of the ſame height, flow to 
the north, or the north-eaſt, ex- 
cepting one behind Achmetſched, 
where the great mountain Aktau is, 
which falls on the other fide; I mean 
the river which, rifing onthe north- 
ern fide of this mountain, flows, as 
was before obſerved, towards the 
north-eaſt, to the Salgir and the 
Rotten Sea; as likewiſe thoſe which 
ſpring on the weſtern fide, take 
their courſe weſtward to the Bulga- 
nak, and thence ſtraight to the 


Black Sea. which alſo receives all beds, 
the other little rivers that ariſe from ſe, ar 
theſe hills, as the Amma, the Katſ- je, of 
cha, the Belbek, the Kaſulkioi, Win th 
&c. &c. Lp! miſe « 
The mountains are well covered Moes in 
with woods, fit ſor the purpoſe of Watrer 
ſhip-building, and contain plenty WM char, 
of wild beaſts, The vallies conſiſt um, fc 
of fine arable.land ; on the ſides of ir cu 
the hills grow corn and vines in Wk, with 
| great abundance, and the earth is ions, 
rich in mines. But theſe mountain- Nut rai 
eers are as careleſs and negligent as Wiſread 
the inhabitants of the deſerts, f11ght- Wn; are 


and, like 
, their 


ing all theſe advantages, 


brethren of the low-lands; are 
encly happy if they are in 
ſion of a fat ſheep and as much 
ul as ſerves them to eat. 

bout 18 years ago, this penin- 


rn 
d, was uncommonly full of inha- 
w, sand wealth. They reckoned 


the lat time at leaſt 1200 villages j 
be- ſrom the late troubles in the 
ato In, it las loſt more than à third 
the of its inhabitants; and now, 


rever we turn, we meet with 
mins of large villages and dwel- 

The people was compoſed 
nrious nations, who lived to- 
ner under the Tartars in the 


rve, tunbounded freedom; but, in 
for ate Turkiſh war, they either 


themſelves under the Ruſſian 
ernment, and were transferred 


to WM the empire, or fled to Abcaſia 
ex» the Tſchirkaſſian hills. 

ied, Ihe houſes in the towns, as well 
a is, Witte villages, are, for the moſt 


„of ſquare timbers, having 
interſtices filled with brick 
rk, if the poſſeſſor can afford it. 


| thoſe of the poorer ſort with 
the . The ehinks and crannies are 
hick Wie tight with clay, and then 
take Miered within and without. The 


ering is commonly either of 
& or of turfs. Only the med- 
eds, minarets, and baths, are of 


rom fe, and a few extremely hand- 
atl- Ne, of marble. They have chim- 
£101, Win the chambers; at which they 


miſe dreſs their victuals ; but 


ered nes in the Ruſſian manner none. 
e of N atreme ſroſts a great iton pan 
wy charcoal is brought into the 
fil 


um, for making it comfortable. 
tir cuſtom is, to ſit upon low ſo- 
, with Turkiſh coverings and 
ons, or upon a clay ſeat, ſome- 
ut raiſed above the earth, and 
tad with a carpet. In theſe 


comman 


a: are cupboards and cheſts of- tions. 
7 2 1 K 2 
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ten covered with cuſhions, to ſerve 
as ſeats, in which they keep their 
gold, filver, and valuables, Such 
are the inner apartments, or harems, 
in which the women generally live; 
the others are not ſv fine. Theſe - 
contain only a ſofa, or 2 bank of 
clay, covered with a carpet, as in 
the chimney rooms, "I 
The. cloathing of the Tartars id 
fo well known, that I ſhall not give 
myſelf or your readers the troubig 
of going through its deſcription. 
The rich Tartars, and their no- 
bility, or murzas (excepting only 
fuch as are about the perſon of the 
khan' commonly dwell, all the year 


round, in the country, coming only ' 
to town when they have buſineſs 


there. There are but few towns in 
the Krim, at leaſt in compariſo>n of 
its ſormer population. The Krin- 
ſkoi Tartars have no tribunal of 
7 controverſies and quarrels 

eing ſeldom heard of among them: 
and if a diſpute ſhould ariſe, it is 
immediately ſettled by an appeal to 
the Koran. Little 1 — in 
the villages inevitably happening, 


about property, or other matters 


not taken notice of in that code, 
are amicably adiuſted by the elder- 
men, or abeſes ; but in the towns all 
weighty concerns, l che 
fingle caſe of murder or homicide, 
are brag before thekaimakan, of 

ant, who ſettles them ab- 
ſolutely, without appeal. 


The reſidence of the khans of the 
Krimea was formeriyBachtſchifaraiy 
in which city they held their ſeat᷑ 
for upwards of 200 vears. They 

went thither from Eſki-Krim, or 
Old Krim, the capital city of the 
Genoeſe, upon Bengli Ghireikhan's 
plundering the ſea-ports, and driv- 


ing all the Genoeſe from their ſta” 


Before Liki-Krim, and in- 
8 dieed 


vereign reſidence was at Koſlof, but 
here they remained not os real | 


trol E- rim. laid to be the Cin. 


| er ancients, * 


deed upon the firſt coming” of the 
Tartars into this peninſula,” the ſo- 
the late khan Schazin 


Tire, 


oda, which is 15 verſts diſtant 


Y Ez 
* 
© 


; he ptincipal cities or towns of 
2 a ie | FE, +4 


” * 


wealthy City; lying in a vale be. 


tozeg tee higir, mountains, and 
men tee bisl, mountains, -and... 
furkobaded by a number of gardens. 
From this circunttance it has its 
nahe; Backtſehi fignifying, in the 


* 


- 


+ 


* 


* 


Tartarian language, à garden, and 


Szrai, à palace. It formerly con- 
tained 2000 houſes, and many ſump- 
tuous. medſcheds. The palace of 


the khans, with its gardens, and 


ponds, were much improved under 
the government of khan Kerim Gi- 


Tg 17 under whoſe government the 
laſt l 

thjs palace is the burial place of all. 
the khans of Krimeaà, Wherein all 


py | urkiſh war took its riſe. In 


_ the Khans that have reigned here lie 


interred. The fine Krimſkol vines, 


With their large cluſters of grapes, 
grow in great plenty all about this 


town,.and a pro uſion of other deli- 
1 rom whence the neigh- 


L bg pern el Ruſſia are fopplied 
zauring parts oſ Ruſſia are ſupplicd. 
gs the preſent reſidence of the 


khans, ſtands on the ſhore of the 


Gb in the Black Sea. Its 


idge of mountains, and is mantle 
by a ſtone wall, fortified by ſeveral 
towers, and encompaſſed by a deep 
ditch. On both, ſides of the city 
formerly ſtood caſtles, and in the 
middle of them a lofty turret, ſor 

the purpoſe of giving ſignals by fire. 


| Before the wall were w'de extended 
ſuburks, containing, among other 
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held at Keffa, the ancient The- / 


achtl[c}i-Sarai, an extenſive ani 


 dities brought from Turkey, I. 


fourth time was held in the pala 


te is on the declivity of a lang, 


town, contains a confiderable nut 


This place is the moſt famous in 


churches for the Greeks and Arme 
nian worſhip, of all which now on! 


ae fuburbs 
1 


A number of n 


So TE 5 


late khan, an intelligent and e 
ligbtened perſonage, made this c 
the place of his refidence, a 
brought hither the mint from Bac 
ſchilarai, built himſelf a palad 
and erected a d'van, which aſſe 
bled three times 'a week, and t 


of the khan, in which he alwa 
perſonally aſſiſted. Here is alſc 
cuſtom- houſe, the management 
which is farmed out. wht. 
_ Karaſubaſar, likewiſe a very ri 
city in former times, ſtands att 
beginning of the mountains, abo 
baff. wa between Keffa and Bac 
ſchiſaral. It is a large tradi 
ber of dwelling-houſes and me 
ſchede, but the greateſt part of the 
in decay, and many fine garde 


the Krim ſor its trade in horſes, a 
has a market once a week for ti 
> : 7 4 *» arti( 


yl 


brought great numbers of buf- 
ws, oxen, cows, camels, and 
p, for {ale. Near this city flows 
of the principal rivers of the 
„ called the Karaſu, that, is, 


Tü beck Water. Of this river 
ontai beve an opinion in Ruſſia, that 
burbeerrt of it flows upwards for ſe- 
1; an erſts together. But this is in 


ſort true, not only of the Ka- 
but of all the rivers of the 
(that have a ſtrong current. — 
Tartars, who dwell either in 
milies, or on the ſides of the 
tains, (frequently without con- 
ig whether the place is ſup- 
{ with water or not) dig canals 


91 or from that part of it which 

ommôlNreareſt to their particular ba- 
In, about an arſhine in breadth 

nd el beir gardens and domeftic uſe. 
eil thele they cut ſmaller ones 


gh the villages, to ſupply them 
I water, and not untrequecntly 


palac e a mill. Theſe car als ap- 
aſſell e to the in agination of the 
ind ti ron people, to run in a con- 
pala direction to the current of the 
alw a and inſact theſe canals do 
alfa in many p'aces, for a verſt in 
nent Wb, ſome fathoms higher than 


1:1 cf the ſtream from whence 


ry NW Lis ſupplied. 

at ti metſted, a pretty large city, 
abo er from Bachtſchiſarai, now 
Bach the capital of all the Krimea, 


e regulations of prince Potem- 
zn the ſummer of laſt year. 


d me bf. formerly a very conſider- 
the ding town, lies on the weſt- 
ardei e of the peninſula, in a hay 
1s in ek Sea, which, as well as 
es, and at Keffa, migh rather e 
or t road than a haven. This 
arti" fri town the Tartars poſ- 


themſelves of on their firſt 


44 


r ſrom the ſource of the next 


now it is filled 


K 3 
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entrance into the Krim, and eſtab- 


liſhed a cuſtom houſe therein, after 
the example of the Genoeſe, which 
is now farmed out. 1 
The other remarkable places are, 
Sudak, which is built on the hilg 
upon the ſhore of the Black Sea, at 
the ſouth ſide of the peninſula, and 
is famous for its excellent wine, re 


re- 
ſembling Champaigre, both in co- 
lour and ſtrengih; Aluſchti, on the 
ſameiſide, among the hills o the 
fea- ſliore; Ba luk lava, where there 
is a ſine harbour, and perhaps the 
only: one on the Black Sea, con- 
taining an ple room for a very good 
fleet; Inkerman msy be noticed 
ior its commodious, though not very 
large, .haven, called 2 and 
Mangup, the old Cherſonefſt s; which 


were all formerly very flouriihing 


towns, but are now either in ruins, 
or dwindled intoſmall villages. - _ 
Aj] theſe places, ſo long as the 
Genoeſe remained maſters of the 
'Krim, were well fortified ; but the 
Tartars, in taking them; demo- 
liſhed all the works. While they 
were under the Turks, they left the 
fortreſs'of the Kefia, Kertſcn, and 
Koſlof, and built the fort Arabat, 
on the neck of land between the je 
of Azof (on Palus Mæotis) and the _ 
Rotten Sea, where Perekop alſo:1s; 
In Arabat 2re but few houſes; but 
here the. warlike ſtores of the khans 
were kept. Perekop, ealled hy ihe 
Turks Orakapi, is à fortrefs ot 
med erate ſtrengih, ſtanding about 


the middle of the neck of land that 


joins the peninſula with the conti- 


nent. This iſthmus, which is at 


leaſt nine vorſts broad. is cutthrough 


with a wide and deep ditch, lined 


with ſtone, and reaches from the. 


Black to the Rotten ſea. This was 


formerly kept without water, but 
from both teas. On 
e, e 
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at preſent in a ſtate of | 
decay,” 7 7 


Wall by a | nary ; 
the forireſs 
the road-fide, of which the ruins _ 


he Krimean fide a high wall of 
earth runs the whole length of it, 
ſtraight from one ſea to the other. 
Vou paſs over the ditch by means 


of a drawbridye, and through the 
The wells of 


are ſome fathom from 


are only now diſcernible, namely, 


large brick-houſes, with a number 
AT Amadan was a celeb 


of bomb-ſhells and canon- balls 
about them which were formerly 
kept in the fortreſs. At leaſt three 
verſts from this is the pretty popu- 
Jous, but miſerable place hic 
was probably the tewn to which this 
fort belonged. Near the gate is a 
cuſtom-houſe, where all imports and 
exports pay duty. 5 
This peninſula was formerly ex- 
tremely populous ; the number of 


its inhabitants, in Tartars, Turks, 


Greeks, Armenians, Jews, and 
others, amounted to above 200,000 
man. Since thar, however, the 


reateft part of the Chriſtians have 
riving, preſented himſelf at ib 


taken then ſelves to the other 
parts of the Ruſſian empire, parti- 


cularly the government of Azof; 
and many other inhabitants parti- 
. cularly Tartars have gone to Ta- 


man and Abchaſia; fo that the 


| preſent population of the Krim can- 
not now be reckoned at more than 
5o, ooo men at moſt. ; 


The Krim was ne divided 


into 24 kaduliks, or diſt ricts, name- 


ly, Venikali, Kertſch, Arabat, Eſ- 
ki krim, Keffa, Kara ſubaſar, Sudak, 


© Achmetſched; Valof. Bachtſchiſa- 


Tai, Balaklava, Mangup. Ink erman, 
Koſlof, Or, Manſur, Tarkan, di- 
vaſch, Tichongar, Sarubulet, Ba- 
Tun, Argun, Sidſchugut, and Schi- 
Tin. Several of thel: diſtricts are 
named after the town or village 
wherein the murza, their goyernor, 


- dwells; and many of them are 


which ran thus: 
The Academic ians are to think 
h . write little, and, if poſſible, 


- gcademicians were almoſt 


tier. who had ſome wit, and 


to the Sage, ſcarcely could 7 


* 


* 


n 


=_ . 9 — 
ds E * 3 


Taciruxvir v, en Apologue, tr 
lated from the French of | 
| Blanchet ; extracted from 7 
Romances Apologues, fc, fro 
French, in two wols. 


| academy, the firſt ſtatut 


22 
This was called the Silent 
demy, nor was there a ſage, in 
ſia, who was not ambitions of 
admitted a member. Zeb, 
mous ſage, and author of ane 
lent little book, entitled, The 
heard, in the diſtant province 
he lived, there was a vaca 
the filent academy. Immed 
he departed for Amadan, an 


of the hall where the academ 
were aſſembled, and ſent in tt 
lowing billet to the preſident 
Zeb, a lover of filence, hi 
aſks the vacant place. 
The billet arrived too lat 
vacancy was already ſupplied 


ſpair ; they had received, ſom 
againft their inclinations, a 


light apd trifling eloquence h. 
come the admiration of : 
court-agquaintance ; and this 
ed body was now reduced 
neceſſity of reſuſing the ſage 
the ſcourge of bablers, the p 
tion of wiſdam. 

The preſident, whoſe du!y 
to announce this diſagreeabl 


86. 


5 of t 


[ogue, tr 
ch of þ 
from T 
Tc, fro 


celeb 
ſtatut 


think 
fuble, 


Uent 
ige, In 
us of 
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of ane 
d,The 
710ce 
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oft 
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of: 
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MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, 1 


hor knew in which manner beſt, to 

erform his office. After a mo- 
meut's reflection he ordered a ftagon 
to be filled with water, and ſo full 


that another drop would have made 


the water run over, e then defired 
them to introduce the candidate. 

The Sage appeared, with that 
ſimple and modeſt air which gene- 
rally accompanies true merit. The 

reſident roſe, and, without ſpeak- 
ing a word, pointed, with affliction 
in his looks, to the emblematical 
flagon ſo exactly full. 

The Sage underſtood from thence 
the vacancy was ſupplied, but, 


without relinquiſhing hope, he en- 
deavoured to make them compre- - 


hend that a ſupernumerary member 
might, perhaps, be no detri ment ta. 
their ſociety. He ſaw on the floor 
a roſe-leaf, 2 it up. and with 


care and delieacy placed it on the 


ſurface of the water, ſo as not ta 
make it overflow. | 
Il the academicians immedi- 


ately clapped their hands, betoken- 
ing applauſe, when they beheld this 


Ke 


135 
ingenious reply. They d'd more, 
they broke through their rules in 
favour of the Sage Zeb. The re- 
giſter of the academy was preſented 
him, and he inſcribed his name.— 
Nothing remained but for him to 
2 ce, according to cuſtom, a 
ingle phraſe of thanks. But this 
new, and truly ſilent, academician, 
returned thanks without ſpeaking a 
word. 

In the. margin of the regiſter he 
wrote the number one hundred 
(that of his brethren) then put 2 
cypher. before the figures, under 
Which he wrote. thus : | 


0100 


Their value is neither more nor leſs, 


The preſident, with equal polite- 
neſs and preſence of mind, anſwered 
the modeſt Sage, by placing the 
figure 1 before the number 100, and 
by writing under them thus. 


1109 
Their value is ten-fold 
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ODE for te NEW YEAR, 1786: 


MWriien by the Rev. T. Warrto uv, Poet Laureat. 


| 5 * 
oe EAR to Jove, a genial iſle, 
wet” ? Crowns the broad Atlantic wave 


© The ſeaſons there in mild aſſemblage ſmile, 

And vernal bloſſoms clothe the fruitful prime: 
«© There, in many a fragrant cave, 

«© Dwell the Spirits of the brave, 

& And braid with amaranth their brows-ſublime.” 
So feign'd the Grecian bards, of yore; 

„ And veil'd in Fables fancy- woven veſt 
1 A vifionary ſnore, 

That faintly gleam d on their prophetic eye 

Through the dart volume of futurity: 

Nor knew that in the bright attire they dreſt 
Albion, the green-hair'd heroine of the Weſt; 

Fre yet ſhe clain'd old Ocean's high command, 

And ſnatch'd the trident from the Tyrant's hand. 


II. 


Vainly flow'd the myſtic rhime ! 
Mark the deeds from age to age, 
That fill her trophy-pictur'd page: 
And ſee, with all its treygth, untam'd by time, 
Stil] glows her valour's veteran rage, 
O'er Calpe's cliffs, and fleepy towers, 
When ſtream'd the red ſulphureous ſhowers, 
And Death's own hand the dread artillery threw 
While far along the midnight main 
Its glaring arch the flaming volley drew : 
Ho triumph'd Eliott's patient train, 


Paffing 


4 
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Baffling their vain confederate foes ! 
Ana met the unwonted fight's terrific form 
And hurling back the burning war, aroſe 

Superior to the fiery ſtorm! 

1 | Ut. | 
Is there an ocean, that forgets to roll 
| Beneath the torpid pole? 

Nor to the brooding; tempeſt heaves ? 
Her hardy keel the ſtubborn  billow cleaves. 
The rugged Neptune of the wintry brine 
In vain his adamantine breaſt-plate wears: 

Too ſearch coy Nature's guarded mine, 
She burſts the barriers of th' indignant ice; 
O'er ſunleſs bays the beam of Science bears: 
And rouſing far around the polar ſleep, 


Where Drake's bold enſigns fear'd to ſweep, 


She ſees new nations flock to ſome fell ſacrifice. 
She ſpeeds, at George's ſage command, 
Society from deep to deep, | 

3 And zone to zone ſhe binds 

From ſhore to ſhore, oer every land, 
The golden chain of commerce winds. 

IV. 

Mean-time,-her patriot-cares explore 
Her own rich woof's exhauſtleſs ftore 
Her native fleece new fervour feels, 
And wakens all its whirling. wheels, 
And mocks the rainbow's radiant dye; 

More wide the labours of the loom the ſpreads, 

In firmer bands domeſtic commerce weds, 

A nd calls her Sifter-iſle to ſhare the tie: 

Nor heeds the violence that broke 
From filial realms her old parental yoke! 

Her cities, throng'd with many an Attic dome, 

Aſk. not the banner'd baſtion; maſſy-proot z 
Firm as the caſtle's feudal roof, 

Stands the Briton's focial home. — 
Hear, Gaul, of England's liberty the lot! 

R iy bt, Order. Law, protect her ſimpleſt plain; 

. Nor ſcorn to guard the ſhepherd's nightly fold, 
And watch around the foreſt cot. 
With conſcious certainty, the ſwain 

| Gives to the ground his truſted. grain, 
With eager hope the reddening harveſt eyes; 
And claims the ripe autumnal gold, 


The meed of toil, of induſtry the prize, 
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For our's the King, who bhoaſts a parent's praiſe, 
— Whoſe hand the people's ſceptre ſways ; 
Ours is the Senate, not a ſpecious name, | 
Whoſe active plans pervade the civil frame : 
Where bold debate its nobleſt war diſplays, . 
And, in the kindling ftrife, unlocks the tide 
Of manlieft eloquence, and rolls the torrent wide, 
VI. get 
Hence then, each vain complaint, away, 
Each captious doubt, and cautious fear ! 
Nor blaſt the new-born year, | 
That anxious waits the ſpring's flow-ſhooting ray; 
Nor deem that Albion'; honours ceaſe to bloom. 
With candid glance, th' jimpartial Muſe 
Invok d on this auſpicious morn, | 
The preſent ſcans, the Giant ſcene purſues, 
And breaks Opinion's ſpeculative gloom : 
Interpreter of ages yet unborn, 
Full right ſhe ſpells the characters of Fate, 
That Albion ſtill ſhall keep her wonted ſtate ! 
Still, in eternal Rory, ſhine, ; 
Of Victory the ſea-beat ſhrine ; 
The ſource of every ſplendid art, 
Of old, of future worlds the univerſal mart. 


ODE for bis MAJESTY's Birth-Day, June 4, 1986, 


Written by the Rev. T. WarTton, Pot Lautcat. 
E . 
HEN Freedom nurs'd her native fire 
In ancient Greece, aud rul'd the lyre z 

Her bards, diſdainful, the tyrant's brow 
- The t inſel gifts of flaitery tore; | 
But paid to guiltleſs power their willing vow : 
And to the throne of virtuous kings, 
Tempering the tone of their vindictive ſtrings, 
From truth's unproftituted ſhore, 25 
The fragrant wreath of gratulation bore. 
| EF 
Twas thus Alceus ſmote the manly Chord: 
And Pindar on the Perſian lord 

His notes of indignation hurl'd, 

And ſpurn d the minſtrel ſlaves of eaſtern ſway,” 

From trembling Thebes extorting conſcious ſhame ; 


By 


L RT IE 
But o'er the diadem, by Freedom's flame 
Illum'd, the banner of renown unſurl d: 

Thus to his Hiero decreed, 
*Mongtt the bold chieftains of the Pythian game; 
The vrighteſt verdure of Caftalia's bay; | 

And gave an ampler meed 3 | 
Of Piſan palms, than in the field of Fame 
Were wont to crown the car's victorious ſpeed; 
And haiPd his ſcepter'd champion's patriot zeal, 
Who mix'd the monarch's with the people's weal; 

From civil plans who claim'd rad 497 4 ; 
And train'd obedient realms to Spartan law. 

III. | 
And He, ſweet maſter of the Doric oat, 
' Theocritus, forſock awhile 
The graces of his paſtoral ifle, 

The lowing vale, the bleating cote, 

The cluſters on the funny ſteep, 

And Pan's own umbrage, dark and deep, 

The caverns hung withivy-twine, : 

The cliffs that wav'd with oak and pine, 

And Etna's hoar romantic pile: 

And caught the bold Homeric note, 

In ſtately ſounds exalting high ' 

The reign of bounteaqus Etolemy: 

Like the plenty-teeming tide _ 

Ol his own Nile's redundant flood, 
O'er the cheer'd nations, far and wi 
Diffuſing opulence, and public: good: 
While in the richly-warbled lays 

Was blended Berenice's name, 

Pattern fair of female fame, 

Softening with domeſtic life 
Imperial ſplendour's dazzling rays, 

The queen, the other, and the wiſe ! 


— 


To deck with honour due this feſtal day, 
O for a ſtrain from theſe ſublimer bards! 
Wbo free to grant, yet fearleſs to refule 
A heir awſu] ſuffrage, with impartial aim 
Invok d the jealous panegyrie Muſe; . 
Nor, but to genuine worth's ſeverer claim, 
Their proud diſtinction deign'd to pay, 
Stern arbiters of glory's bright awards! 
Fo r peerleſs bards like theſe alone, 
The bards of Greece, might beſt adorn, 
With ſeemly ſong, the Monarch's natal morn ; 
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AM omarch af all 1 ſurvey, als 
Mo right chere is none to diſpute, Fen 
From the centre all round to the ea, a 
5 I am lord of the fowl and the brute, c 
* 0 8 where are the charms . _ 
21 A * 5 — es: have ſeen in thy, face 5 
225 | Better | inthe midſt of alarms, *_ ; 
"IP Than rejgn la, Alt e plecy, 1 


3 1 am out of humanity + reach, "EE 
-» I muſt finiſh my journey alone, 


Nepyer hear the ſweet muſic of. ſpeech, 
1 ftart at the ſound of n n. 
The beaſts that roam over the plain, 
My form with indifference ſee, 
II! bey are ſo unacquainied with man, 
* Ther tameneſs „ to me. ts {pt . ' 
: GEL. III. * : w- 
. — biegen, and love, 1 . . 
| Divinely beſte d upon man, . \ '® 
Oh had | the wings of a 8 | | 
How ſoon wou'd'T taſte you again! 
My ſorrows I then might affuage ' 
. In the ways of religion and truth, 
0 Mig ht learn from the wiſdom. of age, > 
And be cheer'd by the ſallies wy l 
IV. 


„ Religion what treifure HEY 3 
Reſides in that heavoly word f 

: ore precious than ſilver and en 

| ; ral Ant. this earth can afford. Bot 
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| . 5 But the ſound of the riticzotn bell 
Ne er fighd at the found of a Enellit. 


Some cordial. endearing. report 
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oon hurries me ack. to deſpair, 
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While chief baron Ear ſat to balance the laws, n 


| * he point in diſpute was, as all the world . 
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Theſe vallies and rocks never heard, 


Or ſmil'd when « en aPpeat a. N 
bd | = - 
Le winds that* Have made me "your \ſportz , . 1 
Convey to this deſolate: ſhore ola 


Of a land T fall vifit no Mere e 


My friends, do they now and then fend | 
A wiſh or:a thought after . oy „eg 


O tell me I yet have a friend, 1 0% 1 
Wente a friend 1 am never to e. r 


How fleet is a > woes of the Wind! 


Compar' d: with the ſpeed of its flight 
The tempeſt itſelf lags behind, . & rh 
And the ſwift- winged arrows of! light.” 621-917 2207 


When [:think of my own native land, 
In a moment I ſeem to be there; 8 
But alas,! .regolleQion at hang 


| * VII. tin fl 
But e ſea- el is gone to her neſt; - Le 
The beaſt is laid down. in his lair, 

Ev n here is a ſeafon of reſt,, me. 
Aud I to my cab epi. t] 
There is. mercy in every place, 
And mercy, encouraging thought? 

Gives even afflition a grace, 
And IE man to his lot. 
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\ETWEEF N Neko and 4550 a ſtrange conteſt trot 
The ſpeQacles fet them unhippily wrong; 


W» 


| FI the laid 2 ought to ee | 


So the Tgngue w: was | the RY and argued Wocauſe 
With a great deal of ſkill, and a wig full of learning, 


5 12 for his talent in nicely diſcerning. 3 
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In behalf of the noſe, it will quickly appear, 


a And your lordſhip, he ſaid, will undoubtedly find 
That the Noſe has had ſpeQacles always in wear, 
Which amounts to poſſeſſion time out of mind. 
5 „ ' 
Then holdin the seen up to the court x 
Vour lordſhip obſerves they are made with a ſtraddles 
As wide as the ridge of the Noſe is, in ſhort, 
Deſign'd to fit cloſe to it, juſt like a ſaddle. \- _—_ 
„ £3 ang; da M e e een wit 
Again, would your lordſhip a moment, ſuppoſe 
R ("Tis a caſe that has happen'd, and may be again) 
That the viſage or tauntenance had not a Noſe, - 
Pray who wou'd or who cou'd wear 1 pectacles then? 
e ee E 
On the whole it appears, and my argument ſhows 
With a reavning the court will never condemn,  . 
That the ſpeQacles plainly were made for the Noſe, 
And the Noſe was as plainly intended for them. 
oof wn; VII. vw +70 $44 62S 57 
Then ſhifting his fide, as a lawyer knows Ho r, 
He plaided again in behalf of the Eyes, | 
But what were his arguments few people know, 
For the court did not think they were equally wiſe : 
„ 125 2 
So his lordſhip decreed, with a grave ſolemn tone, 
Deciſive and clear without one if or but - 
That whenever the Noſe put his ſpectacles on 
By day-light or candle-fight—Eyes ſhould be ſhut. 


The following elegant Ode (from the Gentleman Magazine) is ſaid to 

be the production of a Gentleman well ktowa in the political world, 

dhe has long been deſervedly admired for the bappieſt vein of wit and 

" bumour, and is not leſs diſtinguiſhed by his various and extenſiue know*+ 
ledge in almoſt every branch of literature and ſcience. | 
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To Ebitunn MaLonz, E/q.. 


LST you illumine Shakeſpear's page, 
And dare the future critic's rage, 
Or on the paſt refine, | 
Here many an eve I penſive fit, 
No Burke pours out a ſtream of wit, 
No Boſwell joys oer wine., 


A. 


0ST RY; : 2 74 5 
At Baia's Spring, of Roman fame, | | 
I quaff the pure æthereal flame, 
To fire my languid blood: 
Life's gladſome days, alas ! are o'er, 
For health's phlogition now no more 
Pervades the ſtagnant flood. 


Studious at times, I ſtrive to ſcan 
Hope's airy dream, — the end of man, 

- In ſyſtems wiſe or odd ; J 
With Hume, I Fate and Death defy, 
Or viſionary phantoms ſpy 

With Plato and Monbodd. 


By metaphyſic whims diſtreſs'd, 

Still ſceptic thoughts diſturb my breaft, 
And reaſon's out of tune : 

One ſerious truth let none impeach, 

*Tis all Philoſophy can teach, — 
That man's an air-balloon. 


He rides the ſport of every blaſt, 
Now on the wave, or defert caſt, 
And by the eddy borne; — 
Can boafted Reaſon ſleer him right, 
Or c'er reſtrain his rapid flight, 
By Paſſion's whirlwind torn ? 


His mounting ſpirit, buoyant air, 
But waft him midſt dark clouds of care, 
And life's tempeſtuous trouble; 
Ev'n though he ſhine, in ſplendid dyes, ; a 
And ſport a while in Fortune's ſkies, 
Soon burſts the empty bubble. 


While through this pathleſs waſte we ſtray, 
Are there no flowers to cheer the way ? 
b And muſt we ſtill repine? 
No ; — Heaven, in pity to our woes, 
The gently-ſoothing balm bed ows 

Of Muſic, Love, and Wine. 9 
Then bid your Delia wake the Iyre, _ - 
Attun'd to Loveand ſoft Defire, 8 

| And ſcorn Ambition's ſtrife ; 

Around let brilliant Fancy play, 
To colour with her magic ray 

1 he dreary gloom of life. 


Let Beauty ſpeed her fondeſt kiſs, 
The prelude to more perfect bliſs, 
And ſweet ſenſations dart; 


Waile 
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| While wine and frolic mirth inſpire Sis 77 
The ardent wiſh, the amorous fire,” 
And thrill the raptur'd heart. 
But man has ſocial dues to pay, 
Reaſon and Science claim the ſway, 
And truths ſublime diſpenſe ; cog 
4 For Pleaſure's charms we feebly taſte/ 
If idly erery hour we waſte, © 5 
| The abject ſlaves of: ſenſe. 


In vain the ſpeculative mind 7, 
5 Would metaphyſic regions find. 
4 | Such dark reſearches ſpare : 
, The ſoul zthereal notions tire, 
4 As her frail caſe can ſcarce reſpire 
In too rean'd an air. . Þ 
To Sophiſts leave their puzzling ſkill; 
The voice of Reaſon whiſpers ſtill, 
To bleſs, is to be bleſt; 
VInm'd by Virtue's vivid ray, | 
Enjoy the preſent fleeting day, mY 
And leave to Heaven the reſt. 


_ th, Sept. 22, 1784. a 


— 


PROLOGUE & the HEIRESS. 
Written by the Right Hon. Rictand FirzraTRICKs 


Spoken by Mr. KING. 


A ſprightly ſun - beams gild the face of day. 
When ch tempeſts calmly glide away, 
Ss when the poet's dark horizon clears, * 
Array'd in ſmiles, the Epilogue” appears. 

She of that houſe the lively emblem till, 
Whoſe brilliant ſpeakers ſtart what themes they will ; 
Still varying topics f-r her ſportive rhymes, | 

From all the follies of theſe fruit ful times; > 
Uncheck'd by forms, with flippant hand may cull : 
33 like Peers, by privilege are dull. 

In fotemn ftrain addreſs th' aſſembled pit, 
The legal judges of dramatic wit, 
, Confining ſtill, with dignify'd decorum, 
Their obferyations—to the play before em. Now 


Now 


* 
ww 


Now when each batchelor a helpmate lacks; 
(That ſweet exception from a double tax) _ ; 
When laws are fram'd with a benignant plan | 


Or lightning burdens on the married man, 


And Hymen adds one ſolid comfort more, 

To all thoſe comforts he conferred before ; 
To ſmooth the rough laborious road to fame; 
Our Bard has choſen - an alluring name. 
As wealth in wedlock oft is known to hide 
The imperfections of a homely bride, 

This tempting title, he perhaps expects, 
May hieghten beauties—and conceal defects: 


Thus fixty's wrinkles view'd 2 Fortune's glaſs, 
The roſy dimples of ſixteen ſurpaſs : net 


The modern ſuitor graſps his fair-one's hand, 

O'er looks her perſon, and adores—her land; 

Leers on her houſes with, an ogling eye, | 

Oer her rich acres heaves an am'rous ſigh ; 

His heartfelt pangs through groves of—timber vents; 

And runs diſtracted for — her three per cents. 
Will thus the poet's mimic Heirefs find 


The bridegroom: critic to her failings blind, 


Who claims, alas ! his nicer taſte to hit, 
The Iady's portion paid in /erling wit? 

On your decrees, to fix her future fate, 
Depends our Heireſs ſor her whole eſtate: _ 


Rich in your ſmiles, ſhe charms th' admiring town 1 


A very bankrupt, ſhould you chance to frown : 
O may a verdict, giv'n in your applauſe, 
Pronounce the proſp'rous iſſue of her cauſe, 


Confirm the name an anxious parent gave her, 
And prove her He iRESS of—the public favour . 


E r 1 L Oo G U K. 
' 1 Spoken by Miſs FAR EN. 


HE Comic Muſe, who here ereQs her ſhrine, 
To court your offerings, and accepts of mine, 
gchds me to tate an anx'ous author's plea, 
And wait with humble hope this Court's decree, 
By no prerogative will. ſhe decide, 
She vows an Engliſh jury is her pride. 


* 


Then for our HRIRESS —forc'd from 


finer air, 


That lately fann'd her plumes in Berkley-ſquare g 
Will the. be helpleſs in her new reſort, par 


And find no friends - about the Inns of Court? 


Vol. XVIII. L | 


Sager, 


* 65 
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| Sages, be candid—tho' you hate a 2 
Sure, for example, you'll a Rightly ſave. 
Be kind for once, ye cleri - ye ſportive Sirs, 
Who haunt our Theatres in boots and ſpurs, 
So may you ſafely preſs your nightly . 
Run the whole ring and end it in the lobby. 
Lovers of truth, be kind, and own that here, 
That love is ſtrain'd as far as it will bear. 
Poets may write—Philoſophers may dream | 
But would the world bear truth in the extreme? 
What, not one Blandiſb left behind] not one! 
Poets are mute, and painters all undone: | 
Where are thoſe charms that nature's term ſurvive, 
Tue maiden bloom that glows at forty ive? 
"Truth takes the pencil—evrinkle— 1 
The whole's transform'd - the devil's in't, 
Dimples turn ſcars, the ſmile becomes a ſcowl ! 
The hair the ivy-buſh, the face the owl. 
But ſhall an author mock the flatterer's pow'r ? 
Oh, might you all be Blandiſbes this hour! 
Then would the candid jurors of the pit 
Grant their mild paſſport to the realms of wit ; 
'Then would I mount the car where oft I ride, 
And place the favour'd culprit by my fide. 
To aid our flight—one faſhionable hint 
See my authority—a Morning Print 
% We learn”—obſerve it ladies—* France's Queen, 
Loves, like our own, a heart-directed ſcene ; 
© And while each thought ſhe weighs, each beauty ſcans, 
Breaks, in one night's applauſe, a ſcore of fans!“ 
... _ [Beating ber fan againſt her hand, 
Adopt the made, ye belles—ſo end my prattle, 
And ſhew how you'll out-do a Bourbon rattle. © 


'4 PATHETIC APOLOGY. forall LAUREATS 


paſl, preſet, and to comms _ 
From Poems by W. Wr1Tent ap, Eſq. late Poet Laureat. 
Viniant ad Ceſaris Aures ! ti 
E filly dogs, whoſe balf- ear lays 
Attend fie fatellites — Bays 4 1 


And ſtill, with added lumber, cad 
Fach birth-day and each new year ode, 


Why 


and. 


1 x * As 1 & * "44 x — 0 2 N 4 ; s 
EEOC. 
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Why will ve frive to be ſevere | | 
In pity to yourſelves forbear; | 
Nor let the ſneef ing public ſee . 
What nunibers write f:t worſe than he. 
flit muſe, ob i by ſack and penſion, 
Without « ſubject, or invention — 
Muſt certain words in order ſet, 


As innocent as a Gazette; 1 


Muſt ſome half- meaning half diſguiſe, 


And utter neither truth hor lies. 


But why will you, ye volunteers 

In nonſenſe, teize us with your jeers, 
Who might with dulneſs and her crew 
Securely ſlu ber? Why will you 

Sport your dim orbs amidſt het ſogs? 
You're not obig d- ye filly dogs ! 
When Jove, as antient fables ſing, 


as k 
Made of a Senfeleſs log a King, 


The frogs, at firit, their doubts expreſt ; 
But ſoon leap'd up, and ſmok'd the jeſt. 
While every tadpole of the lake 

Lay quiet, tho' they felt it quake, 


They knew their nature's due degree, 


Themſelves ſcarce more alive than he ; 
They knew they could not croak like frogs] 
— Why will you try Dye filly dogs! 
When the poor barber felt aſkance 

The thunder of a Quixote's lance, 

For merely bearing on his head 

Th' exprefſive emblem of h's trade, 

The barber was 4 harmleſs log, 


The hero was the filly dog— 


What trivial things ate cauſe of quarrel ! 

Mambrino's helmet, or the laurel, 

Alike diſtra on ideot's brain, - 

„Unreal mocketies !” ſhado ain! 
Each Laureat (if kind Heav'n diſpenſe 

Some little gleam of Conimon ſenſe) 


Bleſt with one hundred pounds per ann. 


And ttat too tax d, and but il! paid, 


With caution frames his frugal plan, 


Not apes his brethren of the trade. 

He never will to garfets riſe 

Far inſpiration from the ſkies ; | 

And piuck, as Hotſpur would have done. 

Bright hondur from the pale-fac'd moon; 
He never will to cellars venture, 55 

To tag up glory * the centre; 

| 2 


_—_ 
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— One hundred pounds ! a golden mean | 


Each morning paper is ſo kind 


But calmly ſteer his courſe. between 8 I; 
'Th' aerial and infernal ſcene > 
Nor need fe aſk a Printers pains, ..._ 
To fix the type, and ſhare the gains: 


i 


To give his works to every wind. . 


Each evening poſt, and magazine, 
SCeratis adopts the Lay ſerene. 


On their frail barks his praiſe or blame 
Floats for an hour, and ſinks with them 3 
Sure without envy you might ſee _ 


Such floundering immortality. 


Why will ye then, amidſt the bogs, 
Thruſt in your oar ?—ye filly dogs! _ 

He ne'er deſires his ſtated loan: _ 
(I honeſtly can ſpeak for one). _ 
Should meet in print the public eye; 
Content with Boyce's harmony, 


Who throws, on many a worthleſs lay, 


His muſic and his powers a wax. 
Are you not charm'd, when, at Vauxhall, 

Or Marybone, the Syrens ſquall 

Your oft-repeated madrigals, 8 

Your Nancies of the hills or yales, 

While tip-toe miſſes and their beaux 

Catch the dear ſounds in triple rows, 

And whiſper, as their N 5 

They know the author of the piece? 

This vanity, my gentle brothers, 


Tou feel; forgive it then in others, 


At leaſt in one you eall a dunce: 

The Laureat's odes are ſung but once, 

And then not heard—while your renown 

For half a ſeaſon ſtuns the town— 

Nay, on brown paper, fairly ſpread, 

With wooden print to grace its head,. 

Each barber paſtes you on his wall; 

Each cobler chaunts you in his ftall, _ 

And Dolly, from her maſter's ſhop, 

Enchores you, as ſhe twirls her mop, 
Then“ ponder well, ye parents dear? 

Of works which live a whole half year; 

And with a tender eye ſurvey- © 1255 


I hbe frailer offspring of a day, 
MWhoſe glories wither ere they bloom, 
Whoſe very cradle is their tomb; 


* 
2 , | r 1 
£ . 


4 as. 


| Now cold, in duſt, the beauteous 


2 4 r "WEE: 
TAGEN NJ 
Have ye no bowels, cruel men?! 
You who may graſp, or quit the pen, 
May chuſe your ſubject, nay, your time, 
When genius prompts to ſport in rb nme 
Dependant on yourſelves alone, 
To be immortal, or unknown: 
Does no compaſſion touch your breaſt 
For brethren to the ſervice preſt? 
To Laureats is no pity due, 
Incumber'd with a thouſand clogs ? 
Im very ſure chey pi you, 
— Ye ſillieſt of all filly dogs. 


SONNET from PETRARCH, 


From ELE&1ac SONNETS, by CnaxLorrE SMirn. 
H] place me where the rayon, mg WI 
Foibids the wither'd flow'r to blow ; 
Or place me in the frigid zone, 
On mountains of eternal ſnow : 


Let me purſue the-ſteps of fame,' 
Or poverty's more tranquil road 
Let youth's warm tide my veins inflame, 
Or ſixty winters chill my blood: 
Tho' my fond ſoul to'Heay'n'were flown, 
Or tha' on earth tis doom'd to pine, 
Priſoner or free - obſcure or known, 
M heart, oh Laura! ftill is thine. 
| What'er my defliny may be, 5 


That faithful heart till burns for thee ! | 5 . -$ 


2 
* 


SONNET from PETRARCH, From the ſome. 
V E vales and woods ! fair ſcenes of happier hours | 
'Ye'feather'd people, tenants of the grove! | 


And you, bright ſtream! befring'd with ſhrubs and flowers, 
Behold my grief, ye witneſſes of e | 


For ye beheld my infant paſſion . | | 
And ſaw thro' years unchang'd my faithful flame; 
| object lies, 
And you, ye conſcious ſcenes, are ſtill the ſame ! 
N L 3 | : 3 Rn 


\ 
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While buſy memory 11 delights to dwell | 
On all the charms theſe bitter tears deplore, 
And with a trembling hand deſcribes too well 
The angel form I Fat behold no more 
To Heaven ſhe's fled: and nought to me remains 
But the pale aſhes, which her urn n contains. 


4 PAROD Y on «Bleft « as 15 immortal Gads is 2 
Said tote written by tbe Hen Henay eta. 


RUNK us A dragon y wn is at 
The youth that dines or Cm with thee ; | 
nd ſees and hears thee, full of | 


Loudly laugh, and quaintly pun. . 


"Twas this firſt made me love my doſe, 
And raised ſuch pimples on my noſe; 

For while I fill'd to every toaſt, 

My health was gone, my ſenſes loſt, - 


1 found the claret and 'Champaigne | 
Inflame my blood, and mad my brain; 
The toaſt fell Faulty ring from my tongue, | 
J hardly heard the catch I ſung. 


1 ſelt my 2 rge ond ickneſs riſe; 3 

The candles danc d before my eyes, 
My fight grew dim, the room turn d round, 
1 tumbled ren on the "_ U 


—— 


— 


vin 3 25 fone') years ago, het FOR to fle a bill inthe 
Ceurt of Chancery a againſ an Attorney ai Hampton, 10 ſet afide on agree- 


ment ſurrepritituſly a 


ined for the purchaſe of na houſe there: and while 


the late Epmynp Hoxsxins, Eſq. was preparing on K 7 the bi! 
Mr. Garrick wrote bim the  Jo!lowing Lines. | 


To bis Counſellor and his Friend EDM Ho SKINS, th. | 
Tos Fool ſends greeting. 
O7 your care muſt depend the ſucceſs of my ſuit, 

f The conteſt I mean bout the houſe in arch 2 
Re member, my friend, an Attorney's my foe, 
And the wort of his tribe, though the beſt are ſo-ſo. 

In law, as in life, I know well 'tis a rule, En 

That a knave will be ever 100 bard for a ſool: 

To which rule one exception your client 3 

That a fool may for oner turn the knave out of doors. 
| E 7 IGRAM 


Je 


e- 
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il 
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EPIG R AM inthe phraſe, «Killing es 
By VorraixE. 


(Time is ſuppoſed 10 ſpeak Y 


j 


ORSQUE, pour Yamuſer, ſans ceſſe ils s evertuent 
on Ces Meſſieurs les humains, ils diſent qu' ils me tuent 3 


Moi, je ne vante de rien, 
« Mais, mas fol, j je men venge bien.“ 


„ There's ſearce a point wherein mankind agree, 
„So well as in their boaſt of killing me: 

6 ] boaſt of nothing, but when I've a mind, 

© Ithink I can be even with mankind.” 


TPLIF ES on Sir Wittinn Darn, K. . 
| By Cnz1sformen AnsTEY Ee. 


H. 8. E. 

Vir ſummis cam animi, tam Corporis Dotibus 
Egregic ornatus 

Sul EIN S DRA E R. BalnejEques, 
In Schola Etonenſi educatus, 
Coll: deinde Regal: Cantabrigiz 
Et Alumnus et Socius; 
Quorum utrumque 


Tam moribus, quàm Studiis honeſtavit: 


Altiore tamen a Natura Ingenio preditus 
nam ut umbratili | 
In Academiz Otio deliteſceret, 
| Ad Militiz Laudem ſe totum contulit, 
Et in diverſis Europe Afizque partibus 
Stipendia meruit. | 


In India orientali A. D. 1758. 
Exercitui regio imperavit, | 


; Obſeſſam ue a Gallis Stu. Grox oli Axcen 
y; na din fortiter defendiſſet, 


Strenul tandem faQa Eruptione 
Hoſtium Co kd 
Capto A 1 2 —_ repulit 


— 


Flagrante 
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Flagrante poſtea Hiſpanienſi Bello 
- 75... "01204 75 | 
_ © Expeditionis contra ManiLLas - 
© _ Auctor idem et Dux fuit: 
Quibus expugnandis, dubium reliquit, 
2 Eu 1TANN1z Nomen. 
* Virtute ma "Ih | 
An Clementis inſigniverit. 
Vale, 7 b 
„ Dus noon += 77 
Vir manſuete, liberalis - 
Hoc fidum tuarum Virtutum, 
Spectatæque a pueris Amicitiæ, 
Poſteris Exemplar tradam. 


Ob: Jan. A. D. 1787. . 
Atat. 66. > 


Fer the Due following original Pieces, ave ate indebted to an old Friend, 
evboſe former Communications have been favourably received by ile 
5 ""ANACREONTIQUE, 

Addreſſed; in a far Country, to a once Neu T 


A RE the white hours for ever fled, 5 
That us'd to mark the chearſul day 5 
And every killing pleaſure dedd. T 
That led th' enraptur'd ſoul aſtray 7 So. 
Too faſt the roſy-footed train 4 
The bleft delicious moments paſs d 
1 Pleaſure muſt now give way to pain. 
| And grief ſucceeds to joy at laſt. 
O, daughters of eternal Jove! _ 
Return with the returning year, 
Bring pleaſure back again; and love, 
With heavenly ſmiles again appear; 
O. bring my H—y to my fightl. 
What re 4 "ge will. then be by ? 
And while I'm dying with delight, - 
Her ſoul ſhall ſpeak through either eye; 
Let ſacred frieffdſhip too attend, 
The man whoſe ſoul is moſt like mine, 
Bring B, my ever-deareſt friend, 0 
And fill the bowl with roſy wine: 


* 


Well 


PORTRAIT 


F 


. 


| He bappy the Poet; how void of all care, 


919 


bet every white and happy hou . 
Which "fate has to my life decreed, 


Nor a foot of the earth, but the ground where he ſtands 3 


And deſolate worlds to purchaſe a name; 


But wayward in conduct, averſe to all rule, 


. 87 * * Wn D _ © Hy — 
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We'll graſp the minutes as they paſs, 
Unconſcious of all future woes 

' Mirth, love, and joy, ſhall crown each glaſs, 
And caſt our ſorrows to our foes, 


KY 4w,Y 


With roſy wings its bleſſings ſhower, 

And each in order ſtill ſucceed ; 

But when the ſhert-liv'd ſmiling ſtore 

No longer can my bliſs engage, 
Cut off the uſeleſs thouſands more, 
And add themto ſome coward's age. 


— 


5 | i 


- 6s 


of a Provincial Poet, drawn from the Life, above 
PP 
F 1 . ＋ 757 @ + ** \ 


5 


Who wiſhes for nought, who has nothing te fear, 
Who has nothing to loſe— money, houſes, or lands, 


- 


Whilſt madmen are fighting, and bluſtering for fame, _ 


Whilf the beggarly' mifer is watching his ſtere, 
And never content, ſtill wide graſping for more; 
His ſoul far ſuperior, neer centring in ſelf, 
Laughs at folly's wild rage, and defpiſes the pelf. 
In friendſhip ſtill true, and in love ſtill refin d, 
His friend and his miſtreſs poſſeſs his ſull mindꝰ 


By foels deem d a madman, by wiſe men a fool, _ 
He flies from their ſtrife to the brook or the grove, 
And knows no deſires but his muſe and his lose. 


— 


Account - 


4 * 4 


The Hiftory of An cient Greece, it. 


. . Colonies and Conqueſts, from the 
earlieſt Accounts till the Diviſion of 


ti Macedonian Empire in the 


Eaſt ; including the Hiſtory of Li- 
terature, Philoſophy, and the Fine 


Arts, in 2 Vols. By John Gil- 


N lies, L. L. D. — 


Tris with pleaſure we behold 
L every attempt which tends to 
 Hluftrate and record the annals o 


that country, in which the human 


mind firſt attained that degree of 


maturity and perfection which ſuc- 


. ceeding ages have always found it 
difficult to maintain, and which they 


have certainly never ſurpaſſed. 
The main deſign of the work 


beſore us, as the author informs us 
jn the preſace to it, is confined to 
the ſpace of /even centuries, which 
. elapſed from the ſettlement of the 


Greeks in Afia Minor until the 
eſtabliſhment of the Macedonian 


empire in the Faſt. But previous 


to the commencement of that pe- 
Tiod, he has in the two firſt chap- 


Zers, and in the beginning of the 


third, exhibited a view of the pro- 


Fgreſs of civilization and power in 


Greece, preceding the Trojan war 
— he has given a hiſtory of that war 
— of its conſequences—of the reli- 


. gion, government, arts, manners, 
And character of the Greeks during 


thoſe ages— of their diſtracted ſtate 


the 


But of this we ſhall have occaſion 
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Account of Books for 1786. 


after the taking of Troy—and of 


the ſettlement of the Dorians in 

Peloponneſus under the conduct of 
e Heracleidz, 

. Through the darkneſe and obſeu · 

rity of this part of the Grecian hiſto- 


Ty, Dr. Gillies marches with great 
confidence and boldneſs. He has en- 

deavoured by reaſon and conjecture, 
ſometimes perhaps ſucceſsfully, to 


unite the clue where it was broken, 


and to make it more obvious where it 
Was concea ed. The narrative is well 
conducted, and not unintereſting, 
particularly to thoſs who may be 


unacquainted with the ſources from 


7 which he has drawn it. The learn- 
ed, it is likely, will expect ſome 
more abſtruſe and elaborate re- 


ſearches into the antiquities of 
Greece, and ſome ſources of infor- 
mation diſcloſed which were hither- 
to known only to the few. The 
materials themſelves it certainly re- 


qu red no very extraordinary com 
aſs of learning, or minuteneſs of 


inyeſtigation, to diſcover; but the 
diſpoſition and arrangement of thoſe 


materials are well conceived, and 


(excepting a few inſtances of un- 
warrantable phraſeology, proceed» 


ing, as it ſhould ſeem, from an ill- 


judged ambition to aggrandize by 
oſtentatious language the moſt com- 
mon ideas) the execution in gene- 
ral is not unworthy of the lubjes. 


to 


„ „ 8 


baute paſſions whic 


riors, having exerted 


to ſpeak more at large when we 


me to ſum up the aggregate me- 
fit of the work, In — of what 
we have in this place advanced re- 
ſpecting it, we ſhall lay before our 
readers a few ſpecimens from the 
pait which has already paſſed un- 
der_ review.” 7 RA 

Of the happy effects p. oduced on 
the manners of the Greeks by the 
Argonautic expeditjon, the author 
tn TWIST TIE LEES 
gs Novwithfigndin many roman- 
tic fictions that disfigure the ſtory 
of the Argonauts, their. undertak- 
ing appears td have been attended 
with 2 conſiderable and a happy 
effect on' the manners and charac- 
ter of the Greeks. From the zra 
of this celebrated expedition, we 
may diſcover not only a more dar- 
ing and more enlarged ſpirit of 
enterprize, but a more ecitive and 
rapid progr ſs towards civilization 
and humanity. The ſullen and un- 
ſociable chies-, whoſe acquaintance 
with each other moſ commonly a- 
roſe from »&s of mutual hofiility, 
hitherto gave ful! oh to'the ſan- 
; charaQerize 
barbarians, Strength and courage 
were almoſt the only qualities which 
they admired : they fought and 
Plundered at the head of their re- 
Foedtve tribes, while the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbouring diſtricts 
were regarded only as fit objects to 


execute their rage, and gratify their 


rapacity. But theſe er war- 

' their joint va- 
Jour in a remote expedition, learn- 
ed the neceſſity of acquiring more 
amiable virtues, as well as of adopt- 
ing more liberal notions of the pub- 


lic intereſt, if they pretended: to 


deſerve the eſteem of their equals. 
Diilitary courage and addreſs might 
alone procpre them the reſpett of 
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their immediate followers, fince the 


ſafety of the little community often 


depended on the warlike abilities 
of the chieftain ; but when ſeveral 
tribes had combined in a common 
enterprize, there was leſs depen- 
dance on the proweſs of any fingle 
leader. Emulation and intereſt ren- 
dered all thoſe leaders as jealous of 
Each other as defirous of the public 
applauſe ; and in order to ac- 
quire this applauſe, it was neceſſary 
to brighten the luſtre of martial 
ſpirit'by the more valuable virtues 
of juſtice and hymanity,” | 

At the concluſion of the ſecond 
chapter, the author, having before 
taken a general review of the Gre- 


- cian manners and character, has 


drawn up an eſtimate of their value, 
as compared with the rude cu ſtoma of 


ſavage life, and the artificial refine= 


ments of poliſhed fociety. We here 
reſent it tp the reader, as afford- 


ing no bad ſpecimen of the author's 
turn of mind and opinion, as well 


as manner of writing. | | 


The Greeks,” ſays he, had 
advanced beyond that uniform inſi- 
pidity of depo th 
terocity of manners, and that hare 
dened inſenſibility of heart, which 
uniyerſally characterige the ſavage 
ſtate, They flill poſſeſſed, how 
ever, that patient intrepidity, that 


noble ſpirit of independance, that 


ardent attachment to their friends, 
and that generous contempt of paia 
and danger, and death, which ren- 


der the deſcription of the wild tribes 


of Ameriga fo intereſ ing to a phi- 


loſophic mind. Of two principal 


enjoyn ents of life, fiudy and con- 


verſat ion, they were little acquaint- 
ed, indeed, with the conſolations 
and pleaſure of the firſt, the want 
of which was compenſated by the 
ſincerity, the confidence, the _ 


rtment, that ſullen 


- the mel 


b 
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A the ſecond. Their foci) alfegs 
tions Wer; gl comprehenſive in 
their obje: $, but more powerful in 
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their effects, than thoſe of more po- 


Sſhedjpations, ., A_gcnerous  chiet 
Tuihes to certain death, to revenge 


the cauſe, of his ſriend ; yet refuſes 


the A an aged parent 
ncholy. conſolatiog of in- 


- 


terring the remains gf his avourite 
long Fill the gorreſponding image 
of his own father. ſtrikes his mind, 


$24. ze once melts him 10 pur, 
— 


imaginary wants and artificial 


paſſions which are ſo neceſſary ſto 
urge dhe hand of induſtry, and to 
vary the pufſuits of men, in im- 
© proved commercial ſocieties were 


tabliſhments, | 
Sf ww] . * ; 
intercourſe with the gods, con 


— 


* 


Vere not acquainted with the ſame 


gthve 
them 4 deeply. in the affairs of 


* 1 


. l „their tribe, their 
amily, and their friende; and which 


even connected them by the feel- 
mgs of gratitude. with the inanir 
mate objects of nature. As they 


*.* 


ther were they ſatigued with the 
lame giddy round of diffipated plea- 
fures, which augment the ſplendid 
miſery of later times. Though ig- 
norant cf in numerable arts which 
adorn .the preſent, age, they had 


diverſity of emplayments, ſo nej- 


diſcovered one of ineſtimable value, 
io render the great duties of lite iis 


moſt ;entertainin g | amuſement. It 


will got, perhaps, be eaſy to point 


out a. nation Who united a more 
complete ſubordination to eſtabliſh - 
ed autborily with a higher ſenſe of 
perſonal independence ; and a more 


TeſpeQfu] regard to the dictates of 


religion with a more ardent ſpirit 
of martial enterprize, The gene- 
Tous equality of their political eſ- 
and their imagined 

2 


ages.“ 


enübility, which ihtereſted 


Ihe migrati 


, =, 


- 
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to raiſe them to a certain, elevation 
of character which will be for ever 
remembered and admired. Thit 
character Was rendered permanent 
in 8 by the famous aws com- 
mon y aſcribed to the invention of 
Lycurgus, but which, as will ap- 
pear in the ſubſequent chapter, were 
almoſt exact copies of the cuſtoms 
69g inſtitutions that univerſally pre- 
vailed"in Greece during the heroig 
In the paſſages above quoted the 
reader will perde an accuracy of 
thinking which beſpeaks the author 
4 man who has ſtudied human life 
with no ſmall diligence, and poſ- 


% . 


ſeſſin g 2 mind that has been much 
employed in the exerciſe of its re- 
flective powers. The condition of 
man, in the infancy and in the old 
age of ſociety, is ſlated with pre- 
ciſion, and the limits are deter- 
mined where barbariſm ends, and 
where refigement begins to degeng- 
. ho ot „ 
ions which took place 

among the Hellenic iribes, occup 
great part of the next chapter: ai- 
ter which the author proceeds to 
the main ſubject. * is neither our 
deſign. nor our buſineſs to follow 
him through every part of the work: 
that were to write a commentary on 
it, not to give a general eſtimate of 
its value, which, we conceive, more 
properly belongs to our province. 
la forming our judgment of the 
proper ſtyle of hiſtory, it ſeems an 
obvious conſideration, that, as the 
materials about which it is em- 
ployed differ from each other in 
all the degrees of great and lit- 
tle, light and important, common 
and extraordinary, its tone, if we 


may ſo ſay, ſhould be varied in 


ſuch, a manner ae beſt to accord 
with the nature ol the circumſtance : 
9, an 


\ 
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and that, therefore, it mould oc- 
caſionally aſſume all the correſpond- 
ing varieties of high · and low, loud 
and ſoſt, plain and magnificent. 
The pretentions of our hiſtorian, 
conſidered under this important ar- 
ticle of merit, we are ſorry to ob- 
ſerve, have the leaſt claim to our 
approbation; though if we may 
judge from the pains he has be- 
ſtowed, it ſeems to have been a 


principle object of his ambition to 


lege in it. But thus in other in- 


ances it happens, that the child 


of our warmeſt affeQion moſt fre- 
quently diſappoints our hopes. Who 
can without regret behold the au- 
thor, in manny parts of his work, 


anxiouſly ſtrainingthe whole power 


of his eloquence, where a bare, un- 
adorned recital only is required ; 


and again, when the ſubjeQ, by 
its real importance, demands a ſuit- 


able dignity and eminence of ſtyle, 
betraying his exhauſted ſtrength, 
and degenerating by a natural pro- 
greſs into the extreme of puerility 
and emptineſs? But leaſt we ſhould 


appear ſevere or unjuſt in ourcen-\ 


ſure, we ſelect as our authority the 
following paſſages, from many o- 
thers of a ſimilar character to be 
met with in the courſe of the work. 
Among the diſaſters which befel 


— 


the Athenians in Sicily, the fol- 


lowing is mentioned: 


Fe troops marched out under 


cover of the mght, and in the ſame 


order which they had hitherto ob- 


ſerved. But they had not proceeded- 


ed far in this nocturnal expedition, 
when the obſcurit of the ſkies, the 


deceitful tracks of an unknown and 
hoſtile country, filled the moſt timid 
or unfortunate with imaginary ter- 


rors. Their panic, as is uſual in 


great bodies of men, was ſpeedily 
sommunicated to thoſe around 


--.. ACCOUNT. 


But let us ſee how it is exhib.ted 
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them; and Demoſthenes, with a- 

bove one half of his div:fion, fa- 
tally miſtookthe road, and quitted, 
never more to rejoin, the reſt of 
the any? nt 0 TN A 

he incident every one fees, is 
natural and common enough: but 
who wall ſay that the relation of it 
is ſo ? Such a pompous aſſemblage 
of epithets, and the pathetic anti- 
cipation of Demoſthenes's fate, 
would have better ſuited the mock 
dignity of remance. 5 


itſelf a ſcene of more dreadful af- 
fliction than that which the Athe> 
nian army preſented in its retreat 
from the camp before Syiacuſe. 


by the pencil of our hiſtorian. 
They had abandoned their 
fleet, their tranſports, the hopes of 
victory, and the glory of the Athes 
nian name; and theſe collectivs 


ſufferings were inhanced and ex- 


aſperated by the painful images 
which ſtruck the eyes and the fancy 
of each unfortunate individual. The 
mangled bodies of their compa» 
nions and friends, deprived of the 
ſacred rites of funeral, affected them 


with a ſentiment of religious hor- 


ror, on which the weakneſs of hu- 
man nature 1s happily unable to 


dwell. They removed their atte - 
tion from this dreadful fight z but 


they could not divert their compaſ- 


ſion from a ſpeRacle ſtill more me- 


lancholy, the numerous crowds of 
fick and wounded who followed 


them with enfeebled and unzqual 


ſteps, intreating, in the accent and 
attitude of unutterable anguiſh, to 
be delivered from the horrors of 
famine or the rage of an exaſpe- 
rated foe. Amidſt ſuch affectin 


© ſcenes the heart ofa tr woul. 


have melted with tender ſympathy 3 ' 


Imagination can ſcarcely form to- i 


: but 
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; tut hom much more tnuſt it have af- taſte, as well as to the ſcholar. For 


FeQed the Athenians, to ſee their 
brothers, children, and 


parents, | 
Friends, inro ved in uncxampled 


miſery ! to hear, without the poſſi- 
Bility of relieving, their lament- 
able complaints !. and reluctantly to 
throw the clinging victims from their 
wearied necks and arms. !“ 

Let the ingenuous reader conſult 


his own ſeelings, and honeſty tell 
us, whether, in the above deſerip- 


tion, an idea of the author himſelf 


does not frequently interpoſe itſelf 


between his compaſſion and the pro- 
objects of it. . Xt 

But while we cenſure the execu- 

tion of particular parts, we do not 


mean that our objection ſhould be 


extended to the whole of the per- 
Formance. We could have wiſhed, 


indeed, that the ſtyle, conſidered in 


ĩts general character, had been more 
chaſte, and leſs laboured; that the 
author had been leſs ſolicitous to 


recommend the matter by his elo- 
quence, and his eloquence by the 


matter; — making that which in its 
own nature is oſ but ſecondary con- 
ſideration (being intended only as 

the vehicle of pleaſure) ſubſervient 

to the high 70 pgs of the latter, 
whoſe main end is utility. 


That the defect above remarked 


does not generally prevail through- 
out the work, every one who reads 


\ It will eaſily be convinced. Many 


are the paſſages that might be pro- 
duced, of which good writing ap- 
pears to be not the leaſt merit. We 
will inſtance only in one or two; the 


Jimits of our plan not permitting us 


to indulge any further the wiſh to 
do juſtice as well to the merits as the 
ſaults of our hiſtorian. I he account 


| given in the 32d chapter, of Plato's 


oſmogony, cannot but be highly 
acceptable io every man of true 


* 
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the peruſal of ſuch it is here ſub- 


joined. 


Deity, viewing in his own ifitellet 
the ideas or archetypesof all poſſible 
exiſtence, formed the beautiful ar- 
rangement of the univerſe from that 
rude indigeſted matter, which, ex- 
iſting fram all eternity, had been 
for ever animated by an irregular 
prineiple of motion. This princi- 
ple which Plato calls the irratiofal 
ſoul of the world, he thought ſuff- 
ciently atteſted in the innumerable 
deviations from the eſtabliſhed laws 
of nature in the 8 paſſions 
of men, and in the phyſical and mo- 
tal, which, in conſequence of theſe 


deviations and paſſions, ſo viſibly 


prevail in the world. Without ad- 
mitting a certain ſtubborn intracta- 
bility and diſorderly wildneſs, eſ- 
ſential to matter, and therefore in- 
capable of being entirely eradicated 
or ſubdued, it ſeemed impoſſible ts 
explain the origin of evil under the 
government of the Deity.” 
In the next paragraph the author 

foceeds to explain the doQrine of 
ideas; which we ſhall tranſcribe ſor 
the ſame feaſoſi as we did the for- 
mer. 3 Fe 


(ſays he) God, according to the 
fanciful doctrine of Plato, formed 
the four elements, and built the 
beautiful ſtrufture of the hegvens 


and the earth after the model of 


thoſe external examplars, or pat- 
terns, which fubſiſt in the divine In- 
telligence. Conſidering that beings 
poſſeſſed of mental powers were far 
preferable to thoſe deftitute of ſuch 
faculties, God inſuſed into the eor- 
poreal world a rational ſont; which, 
as it could be immediately combi- 
ned with body, he united to the = 

| tive, 


. * Inipelled by his goodnefs, the 


„From theſe rude. materials, 
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tive, but irrational principle, eſſen- 
tially inherent in matter. Having 
thus formed andanimated the earthy, 
the ſun, the moon, and the other in- 
viſible divinities, the great Father of 
ſpirits proceeds to create the in- 
viſible gods and demons, whoſe 
nature and hiſtory Plato deſcribes 
with a reſpeQful reverence for the 
religion of his country. After 
fniſhing this great work, the God 


of Gods again contemplating : the 


ideal forms in his own mind, per- 
ceived there the examplars of three 
ſpecies of beings, which he realized 
in the mortal inhabitants of the 
earth, air, and water. The taſk of 
forming theſe ſenſible, but irrational 
beings, he committed to the inferior 
divinities; becauſe, had this laſt 
work likewiſe proceeded from his 
own hands, it muſt have been im- 
mortal like the gods. The ſouls 
of men, on the other hand, he him- 
ſelf formed from the remainder of 
the rational ſoul of theworld. They 
frſt exiſted in the ſtate of dæmons, 
only inveſted with a thin æthereal 


body. Having offended God by 


neglecting their duty, they were 


condemned to unite with the groſs 
corporeal maſs, by which their di- 


vine faculties are ſo much clogged 
and encumbered.” 

Had our author always written 
thus, it had been vain to blame, 
(ſuch are the words of a great eri- 


tic and philoſopher on a ſimilar oc - 


caſion) and uſeleſs to praiſe him. 
Here we behold grace and ftrength 
united; the underſtanding and the 
fancy receive each its proper gra- 
tification. "1 

Upon the whole, then, the work 
before us, on'a fair and accurate 
ſurvey, will be found to poſſe ſs a 


| very conſiderable ſhare of merit. It 


contains much uſeful informatioa 


bath for the ſcholar and the parent. 


What we deein moſt generolly ex- 


ceptionable in it is the ſtyle, of 
which we havealready ſppken. The 
order of time and of faQs are as 
well preſerved as their nature will 
admit. In the obſcurity attend- 
ing remote periods and early teſti- 
mony, much will neceſſarily be left 
to the 8 and ingenuity of 
the hiſtorian: and it will not be 
denied that, in this part of his taſk, 

. Gillies has in ſome degree im- 
proved upon the labours of his pre- 
deceſſors. The ſeries ofevents pro- 
ceeds in orderly ſucceſſion ; nor is 
the main ſubject ſo crouded with in- 
cidents as to diſſipate the reader's 


attention by preſenting to it at one 


time too great a variety of ſubjeQs z 
every figure, asit were, of the piece 
being placed at ſuch a diſtance as 
to appear in itſelf a perfect one, at 


the ſame time not diminiſhing, but 


aiding and heightening the effect of 
the whole. The hiſtorical account 
of letters and philoſophy, judici- 
ouſly interpoſed at proper intervals 
throughout the work, muſt needs 
render it doubly valuable. ' _ 
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An account of State Papers, collefed 
by Edward Earl of Clarendon, 
Vol. III. folio. | ba fin. 
\ OON after the unfortunate end 

x J) of Charles the firſt, Charles the 

ſecond, together with ſuch ofthe 


late king's counſellors as followed 


the fortunes of the ſon, rendezvouſed 


= 


at the Hague, 


Amongſt the different meaſures 
there adopted for the ſupport of that 
forlorn condition, which they found 
themſelves reduced to, it was reſolv- 
ed, in the beginning of the year 
1649, that tel 
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Sir Edward Hyde ſhould be ſentam- 


baſſadors to Madrid, to promote 


their maſter's intereſt at that court. 
The volume of ſtate papers now 
before us commences at this period. 
and finiſhes with the recognition of 


parlament in favour of Charles the 


ſecond, in May 1650, It contains 
a * agar and almoſt uninterrupted 


ſeries of the proceedings, councils, 


views, and proſpects of Charles the 


ſecond, his followers and adherents, 
from the time of his quitting Eng- 
Hand to his reſtoration —a period in 
which the abilities, judgment, and 
policy of many of thoſe who figured 
in it, are more to be weighed and 


conſidered than the apparent mag- 
nitude —— ry of their ope- 


rations. Their ſphere of action was 
confined and limited, and to enlarge 
it required certain extraordinary and 


unforeſeen events to co-operate with 
and aſſiſt great management and ex- 
ertion. They had to combat with the 


folly and levity of ſome of their own 


aſſociates, anddexterouſly to comply 
with the ſhifting intereſts and po icy 


of almoſt all' the ſtates in Europe. 


It was by conſenting to become 
the temporary inſtruments of almoſt 
every court, to be taken up or laid 
down as occaſion. ſerved, that they 


procured to themſelves a precarious 
exiſtence. But- to exiſt was every 


thing, whereſo much was to be left 
to events and contingencies, which 
they neither could foreſee nor con- 
r SE. 


Phe firſt ſeries of ſetters are from 


fir Edward Hyde to Mr. ſecretary . 
Theſe letters are quite 


Nicholas Theſe le | 
of a confidential nature, written by 
one friend to another, where the 


moſt unreſerved communication of 


the writers thoughts and op'nions, 


_reſpeGing the ſtate of their affairs, 
we e * > + err gin x * . - . — * 
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and reſpecting the characters of 


bis affociates, and of almoſt all thoſe 
with whom he acted, ſeems to have 
taken place. The period they com- 
priſe is from the year 1649 to i654 
MOTT Hg TH. 
During the greateſt part of this 
time, Charles the ſecond reſided at 
the court of France, and the then 
r between Crom- 
well and that kingdom created a 


precarious aſylum for the fugitive 


monarch. But the poverty and diſ- 
treſs of himſelf and affociates, even 
at this juncture, cannot better be con- 
ceived than from the following let- 
ter from fir Edward Hyde to feere- 
tary Nicholas, dated from Paris 25th 
June 1653, which we ſhall beg leave 


* q | 


to lay before our readers. 

Sir Edward Hyde t : Secretary | 

e Nicholas, | | 
Dear Mr. Secretary, 


„I HAVE your 29th of the 
19th of this month, and I thank 


= for the copy of the Spaniſh am-- 


fador's memoir. I believe that 
peace will not hold long, and that 
the rebels of England haye promiſed 
the Spaniard notable aſſiſtance to- 


wards the wg that war on foot 


again; and we || all now ſee, upon 
the ſucceſs of their late encounter, 


what their purpoſe is, and whether 


all this ſuite and noiſe about the 
money at London hath been by col- 
luſion; for if now they are maſters 
at ſea, they ſhall tranſport men to 
Bourdeaux, as ſome men imag ne 
they will; then hath that money been 
from the beginning deſigned to that 
purpoſe, and I find this people here 
are very jealous of their friendſhip. 


J do not fo much apprehend peace 


A between 


-- 
f . 


hetiveen the rebels and the Dutch 


upon à treaty with their deputies 


whom they are now ſending, as that 
the Engliſh may affiſt that party in 
Holland, which they depend upof 
rovinces to do 
as they require, for there is no queſ- 
tion they will ſ: ch condi- 


to compel the other 


tions as muſt abſolutely deſtroy tlie 
liberty of that people, ahd make 
them ſubordinate to the other. The 


princeſs royal hath written to the 


king that ſhe will' ſtay at Bruſſels 


till ſhe receives his next letter, and 


if he continue his deſire, that ſhe 


will return to Breda, ſo that it is not 


yet inipoſſible but that very un ſea- 


ſonable and indeed ridiculous jour - 


ney may be yet diverted. I have 
ſome little reaſon to imagine that 
the princeſs doth intend todojuſtice 
in the caſe of Monſ. Somerdyke, 
but it breaks my heart to ſee how 
regligent ſſie is of old friends. The 
king writ to het for a place for the 


ſon of Boreel, who waits upon the 


prinee of Orange, but ſhe hath be- 


ſtowed it upon another, which ex- 


ceedingly troubles Boreel, v ho every 
day deſerves as much ſrom the king 
z is poſſible. If any thing you hear 
from others of the plenty and bra- 
very of our court makes impreſſion 
upon you, I have no credit with you; 
| am ſure the penury 1s not to be 
wagined by you. It is very true, 
| do not know that any man 1s yet 
dead ſor want of bread, which re- 
ally I wonder at; I am ſure the 


king himſelf owes for ail he hath 


eaten ſince April; and I am not ac- 


quainted with one ſervantof his who 


hath a piſtole in his pocket; five or 


bx of us eat together one meal a day 


{or a piſtole a week, but all of us 
owe for God knows how many weeks 


o the poor woman that feeds us. L 


believe my lor ef Ormogd hath not 
Vor. XXVIII. | 
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| had five livres in his purſe, this 
month, and hath fewer clothes of all 
ſorts than you have, and yet I take 


you to be no gallant. If two ot three 


(I do not think there are ſo many) 
are without viſible want, Iam ſure 
they are not ſupplied by our maſtet, 
and therefore there is great cruelty - 


and ill- nature in our friends in Eng- 


land in making thoſe excuſes for 
their not doing What they ought to 
do: they wou'd with much grudg- 
ing bear the wants and neceſſities 
here are compelled 
to under go and theiefore it they = 
will not relieve us, they ſhould not 
ſlander and traduce us. 
we are bad enough, but ſure we are 
mud much worſe than we are, and 

' they whi' are at exſe too much en- 

quire into our faults, that they may 


which the beſt 


excuſe themſ, elves for want of com- 


paſſi n of our misfortunes, and their 
cenſorioufzeſs and ill- nature will in 
the end drive all thoſe from the 


court who are fitteſt to live in it, 


ſor ſew can ſubmit to neceſſitie: and 
© +++ 1 
have ſaid all Ican in my late letters, 
upon the remove of the king from 


reproaches at once. 


this place, and therefore ſhall add 


no more, but that, let us ſpeak of it 


as much as we can, and Fhope ſeri- 


ouſly, it will be 1 doubt more than 

a month before we can be ready for 

it, then our neceſſities and beggary 
will be manifeſt when we are to go; 
and for the advancement ot that er- 
vice, the cardinal now ſays be can 
furniſh but half the ſum of money 

he hatk even promiſed the king 
ſhould be ready at 24 Hours warn - 
ing; ſo that you need not fear e 
| yer 1 
hope we ſhall be going ſliortly, and 

I doubt not many letters from hence | 
will inform the correſpondents.that © 
we ſhall begin our journey in ten 
days. 


ſhall make too much haſte; 


DL 


believe 
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judge by of the purpoſes. of thi 
e court, which e 8 4 


of their old power, th-wgh they ufe 
zit with more warineſs and modeſty 


days. The truck is, they who will 
| cogelude. qur-temoye unſcaſonabls 
ought as well to_undenitand the dif- 
ficulties and. intonveniencies of our 
ſtay, Which are not to; be; und 
Iued. 1 hope you adviſe your, friend 
| in England, to.reat-the Dutch de. 

poles with that reſpe& which they 


hewed to their dots at the 


4 Hague, and to gemand ſuch bigh 


conditions as may. make the Dutch 
ſenſible of their overſight when they 


LL  fir@&preſuwed to contend with them 
and truly : 

E Jeſs than the old cautionary towns, 
they are to./blame, and exact trebje- 


| damages for the injuries they have 
ſuſtained. Since they are reſolved 
to ſend. l wiſh their deputies were 


gone, that they and zve_night-know | 


the worſt that is to follow. Since I 


vit to yougoncerning your intelli- 
ſe 


gencer. the king himſelf hath writ 


to one he truſts, to know what money 


he can pay upon order, and 45 ſoon 
as, any return comes: fuch direction 


ſhall be ſent. as you require; in the 


mean time you muſt let Mr. Ne- 


ville know that the king takes him- 


ſelf beholden to him for a good ſer- 
vice be did him not long ſince, and 
that he looks upon him as a true 
mon a © My laſt to you 

rought you all that diſpatch to Den- 
mark which you wiſhed for. 1 do 
now begin to wonder that we hear 
nat from our good lord Wentworth; 
indeed I hope for ſome fruit from 


that court, which is deeply engag- 


ed. I hear indeed that my wiſe 
bath ventured a journey to Breda to 


Fils the princeſs.royal's hand, but 1 
c. eannot imagine that ſhe intends to 
viſit the Hague; if ſhe does, it will 
de far love qſ you, and I ſhall grow 


jealous; Aud ſo I have gone through 
yours, and have very little to add. 
net having any kind of meaſure to 


VA-. 


repoſſeſſed 


than beſore jt met with any checks. 
Our maſter went. yeſterday to gt. 


Germains, and on Monday that 
court comes hither, to be preſent the 
next day at a magnificent enter. 


tainment at the Hotel de Ville, in 
vindication of the ſedition which. 


was ated. there on the ſame day the 


laſt year. Why may not you and! 


lie to. be preſent at the ſame ſolem- 


nities at the Guild-hall and Mer- 
chant Taylor's-hall ? - Truſt me, if 


the fault be not in ourſelves, we ſhall 


ſee. that bleſſed day. I have juſt now 
a letter from London that aſſures 
me, if the deputies come thither 
from your ſtates, they ſhall be treat- 


_ ed as their ambaſſadors were at the 


Jague : That they will have cau- 
tionary towns, and that the Dutch 
ſhall no more have ſhips of war at 
ſea, but ſhall drive their trade un- 
der the protection of their fleets in 
all ſeas: it is a good temper, and! 
hope it will be kept up. God ſend 
us a good meet ing, nothing elſe will 
keep up the ſpiriis of, 

Dear Mr. Secretary, 

Fy Your own,” &c. 


Paris, this 27th of June, 1653. | 


Towards the cloſe of the year 
1654, the treaty concluded between 
Cromwell and France made it neceſ- 
ſary for the king and his council to 


quit that kingdom, which they ac- 


cordingly did, and took up their reſi- 
dence in the Auſtrian Flanders. The 
letters, at this period, ſrom Sir Ed- 
ward Hyde, the marquis of Ormond, 
lord Briſtol, and from-ſeveral others 
of the king's council and * 

| I” relate 
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this 1 
ſſed felate chiefly to the treaty which The Earl of Briſtol v the King. 
ufe Charles the ſecond now ſet on foot | ; 5 
ety with Spain; the main object of  *®** ® * OUR army is retired 
cks. which, as far as it concerned him, behind the canal that goes from 
St. i was, © that the Spaniards. ſhould hence to Dixmude ; but what the 
that aſſiſt him with a body of troops, to be enemy's next deſign will be is not 
tthe laaded on ſuch part of the coaſt of more than gueſſed at; ſome think 
ter- England as ſhould be deemed moſt they will firſt take Furnes, then puſh 
> in proper, and which was then to co- Us farther back, and poſſeſs them- 
hich. operate with his majeſty's adherents ſelves of Dizmude, and afterwards 
the in England and Scotland.“ attack Vpres; others believe they 
41 Phe different negociations car - will take ſome other places upon the ' 
lem- Tied on with the Spaniſh miniſters Eis, and others (I think as probable El 
Her- to forward and put this project in as any) that La Ferte will in-eſt 
e, if motion, form a conſiderable part of Cambray, or ſome conſiderable place 
ſhall the letters from the year 165} to of Flainault, and then this army fall 
now So 5 ttitber, leaving the Engliſh io make 
[ures All attempts however of this the war on this fide, who are in fo 
ither nature proved abortive ; and the full poſſeſſion of Dunkirk, that it is 
reat- il Spaniards found themſelves too confidently aſſured, that they re- 
t the deeply engaged in their war againſt fuſed to admit. Mr. de Turenne with 
cau- France, aſſiſted by the protector more than fix or eight perſons of his 
zuck Cromwell, to grant any affectual aid ſuite? it is as true, and methinks as 
ar a WW to thecaufe'which they had eſpouſed. ſtrange, that Mardike is altogether 
e un- Nothing can be conceived more temitted into the French hands. In 
ts in fallen, more degraded, or more irre- fine, Jr, they have but to pick and 
and I trieveable, than the affairs of Charles chuſe, for we have little: to oppoſe 
fend WI the Second at this juncture. The which way ſoever they turn their de- 
will Spanifh army retiring on all ſides ſign. Thus much for news ; as for 
before tlie marſhal Turenne, made a thoſe things wberewith I am en- 
peace for them on any terms abſo- charged, your majeſty will find the 
” &C, ſutely neceſſary. The Engliſh were acceunt of them in this incloſed to 
in poſſeſſion of Dunkirk, and their my lord chancellor, who would be 
b alliange at that moment of ſuch con- too angry with me if I did not write 
ſequence to France, as enabled them to him a long letter, and indeed I 
to dictate, through the medium of am in too much pain to be able (hav- 
year that court, the terms upon which ing no ſeeretary with me) to write 
ween ! ſuch a peace ſhould be granted. ar large of the ſame things both to 
necel- Under ſuch circumſtances it is not your majeſty and him, and of the 
ici] to ſuppoſing” too much to ' conclude, * two T preſume and g your good . 
y ac-WM that the firſt preliminary ſtep to- nature than bpon his, I ſhall only þ 
r reſi· wards an accommodation woutd be, add, that I intend, God willing, to 
s. The that Spain ſhould renounce and de- be at Ghent before the end of this 
ir Ed- liver up the foyal fugitive. The week; where T deſire to 'know 
mond, letter from the earl of Briſto! to the where I may wait upon your majeſty, | 
others king, during this deſperate ſtite of together with the lord chancellor 
3 his affairs, we all inſert here. and lord Ormond, fot certainly ſome 
relate | 2 340447; 3+ 8 | | Js 364 ; 
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þ euick.reſolution is to be taken con- happy tidings which have put a 
cerning yout perſon and affairs, and countenance of victory already upon 
begin ta be clear to myſelf in what all England, and will, I doubt not, 
Jought td. adviſe concernicg both, be as welcome to you as tis beliey- 
» which | when you command me I ed it will be adyantageous unto your 
| hall do with all frankneſs and fide- affairs. Yeſterday it pleaſed God, 
. bout of bis infinite goodneſs, to do 
| , Newport, this 3d of July, 1658. that which he would not allow any 
An original. | man the honour of doing, putting an 
c | 4 end to the life of him, hacer the 
gien 1 "To weight.of whoſe tyranny theſe dif- 
3 | The death of the protector Oliver, treſſe d kingdoms E have groaned 
which followed on the 3d of Sep- many years. In the evening his 
tember, 1658, diſpelled thoſe threat- eldeſt ſon, was declared his ſucceſſor, 
ening clouds which eridangered the ang this whole day has been ſpent 
, very exiſtence of Chatles the Se- in the pageantry of ſuch ſolemnities 
- "cond, and ſeemed for a moment io as the occaſion required. All men's 
"preſent him with a mere immediate hearts (almoſt quite dead before) 
proſpect of attaining his object. are of a ſudden wonderfully revived 
Ihe firſt ſettet that appears with an to an, expeQation of ſome great 
| account of the protector's death is change, and good men are the more 
|. rom Mr. Howard (then a priſoner "encouraged to hope that the effects 
„n London) tO the lord chancellor of ſo altogether an unexpected pro- 
1 Hyde. This leiter, and one writ- vidence will be of much good to the 
ren on the fame occaſion by lord kingdom, as obſerving that God 
, Culpepper ta the chancellor, we hiniſelf ſeems to have undertaken 
Mall lay before our readers: the the work, having thus ſeaſonably re- 
latter, indeed, contains fo much moved the great obſtructor of our 
good ſenſe, and ſuch ſound re flec- happineſs by his own hand. Oh! 
tions and obſerva tions on the then for God's ſake; my lord. as you ten- 
poſture of che king's affairs, that it der the happineſs of that good king, 
| © Cannot be too much admired. : and the welfare of bleeding king- 
rn don, let not delays loſe the bene- 
. Mr. Fiſher (Howard) 2 the. Lord fit of ſuch an happy juncture, nor 
* 1... Chancellor Hyde. ſuffef vain hopes and confidences in 
« My Lord., falle ſtiends any lopger to fruſtrate 


OU Kaanet expect. a large , Jour defigns, and delude your coun- 


bunte, 


| 1 
; 


and particular, account, of things els... Here is yer no face of oppo- 

6. from a perſon under reſtraint yet as ax In the army, or any part Ob it. 

a eftimony that I ſtill retain a ſenſe Some there are, who conecive great 
. of the duty I owe to his majeſty and bopes (how well grounded ] know 
your lordſhip, I have made a ſhift not) of Monk's defection; I can 
do ſleal an opportunity for this ſhort ſay nothing to the contrary, 1 ſhall 
.,, correſpondence in the concealment be glad if it prove ſo, which a little 

of our old character, To this Jam time will ſhew, but tis, not to be al 
*.-, the more forward, as being deſirous depended upon unleſs your own cor- fi 
to be an early, though 1 deſpair of reſpondencies with him give you 1 
being the firſt weſſenger of: thoſe . better aſſurance than their common 


kn Þ wo ,, , ... WE "WP ,,,] %é— ↄ , WE Gn PE i FU no REO pP EET TI LE 


fame al 


EO 


fame or opinion. Mr. Stephens is 


in Scotland with Monk at this time; 
who knows what their diſcontents 
(for I believe they want not their 
diſcontents) may work them to ? 


| This is chimera, God forbid you 


ſhould have no better ſtaff to lean 


upon. Lord Fairfax, and Lambert, 


are they both quite dead? I wiſh 
Lambert were dead, for I find the 


army much devoted to him, but I 


cannot perceive that he is any way 


to be reconeiled to the king; fo that 


tis no ſmall danger that his repu'a- 
tion with the army may thruſt Dick 
Cromwell (who fi 

horſeback)out of the ſaddle and yet 
not help the king into it; this would 
be 2 malo ad pejus. But for Fairfax, 
ſure he might be brought to ſome- 
thing, and the father by reaſon of 
his ſon, the duke of Bueking ham's 
impriſonment. For my own part 
my lord, I am and ever ſhall be 
ready to my power to obey all com- 
mands you ſhall pleaſe to lay upon 
me. Since the tyrant's death, I am 
freed from many fears, which before 
were upon me ; he did expreſs (as 
Tam informed) very much rancour 
againſt me, and de verily believe, 
that if he had lived he would have 
been wanting inno point of cruelty 
towards me; he had ſigned a war- 
1ant for my commitment to the 
7] ower fix weeks ſince, but it has 
pleafed God to hinder the execution 
of it, firſt by the death of his daugh- 
ter, afterwards by his own, and 
ſince by diſtraction of affairs; 
hence it comes to paſs that I am as 
yet in this place, bot not without 


exery day's fear of being ſent to the 
Tower. I have never yet be en ex- 
amined, but am told, that they po- 


fitively conclude me to have had cor- 
reſpondence with you, and to have 
been divers times in -Flanders. F 
am alſo told that the old tyrant 
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ts like an ape on 


U 
169 
boaſted that he had been aequainted 
with all my motions and actions 
above this year, and that he had his 
information from one that was my 
chief confident. This might juſtly 
give me occaſion to ſuſpect Wild- 
man, but I have had more caufe to 
ſuſpe& him ſince, upon two unde-_ 
niable and unanſwerable demonſtra- 
tions ; one is, that the officers of 
this garriſon, by direction without 
doubt from Thurloe, have been with 
me enquiring of me, if I did not 
know Sir William Compton and Sir 
R. Willis, aſſuring me of my liberty 


if I would 4iſcover them, andthrea- * * 


tening me with the Tower, &c. fl 

were obſtinate: to all thoſe enqui- 
ries, promiſes, and threats, I an- 
wered that I did indeed know Sir 
William Compton and Sir R. Willis 
Gght, having ſometimes ſeen 
them in tranſitu, but thit I had: 
not any acquaintance at all with, 
them, much Jeſs had 1 any cor- 
reſpondence with them or any 


others about thoſe things they - 
did enquire ; hereypon they were 


very angry, telling me, that I had 
better haye dealt more ingenuoufly, 
for they did know all my practices 
which I ſhould ſoon be mad to un- 
derſtand, cum multis aliis, What 
can be more plain than this ? Iam 
ſure none but Wildmas could diſco- 
ver this. Two or three days aſter 
I was uſed with ſome ſeverity ; but 
when they did find that I was re- 
gardlefſsof it, they returned to a lit- 
tle more lenity which has been con- 
tinued ever ſince. The. other de- 
monſtration is plainet than this ; 
ſince my confiaement I have had 
ſomediſcourſe with one who was in 
the late engagement with colonel © 
Stapeley, and he not knowing that 


Wildman was known to me, 3 | 
it plain, by many circumſtances, the "XY 


Wildman and captain Biſnopvere 
M 3 | . the 


tio excu 
ke can ſay does only excuſe him @ 


the firſt diſcoverers of that deſign. 
O temporn, O mores ! reaſon 
wh ly $429 (oe and Sir R, 

Willis are releaſed, and Iam not ex- 
am ned, I . that Wildman 
may not be 


after. This I the rather conjeQure, 
becauſe Wildman ſent to me to af- 
ſuxe me that he 15 honeſt, and to de- 
ſire me to have a good opinion of 
him ; but this bait will not take. 
Mr. Stephens does take much pains 
A himſelf (as 1 bear) but all. 


tanie, not a tv10.{ betwixt theſe two 
miillſtone I am grinded to powder. 
I ſee l am not to expect my liberty, 

| till ſorce ſhall free me, ſor every 
one does tell me that Thurloe is not 
to be inclined to any ſavour without 
a, great ranſom, and that nothing 
Jeſs than 52 ö J. is to be named to 
him; it is altogether impc ſſible ſor 
me to provide ſuch a ſum without 


your aſſiſtanee, and truly, my lord. 


J cannot value myſelf at fo high a 


Tate, as to think myſelf ſo much de- 


ſerving your care, eſpecially conſi- 
dering your condition, and the 
charge | have been to yon already. 
„Let me hear-ſrom you, 
and if you can fpeak comfortably, 
comfort a poor priſoner, who does 
earneſtly pray ſor you, and is, 
e ee.“ 
* James's, Sept. 4. 1658. 
An original. 3 


Lora Culpepper to the Lord Chancel- 
r 


TAKE it ſor granted this 
-  Chaygein England will require your. 
©... conſtant attendance at Hockfiraten, 
which makes me addreſs this letter 
wither, and 1 thall follow it as ſoon 


PR : 
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. 


iſcovered to have been 
ide traitor, boping that they may 
mage uſe of him for a ſpy here- 
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as my young maſter ſhall have ſealed 
ſome Feritings betwixt him and his 


relations, which (they being ready 


angroſſed here and he ſent for) [ 
hope will be done on Monday. I 
cannot ſay Tam much ſurpriſed with 
the news of Cromwell's death, the 
letters of the laſt week (thoſe of this 
are not come yet) leaving him def. 
perately ſick of a palſy aud quartan 
ague, yet the thing is of ſo great 
conſequence that I can hardly for- 
bear rubbing my ey es to find whe- 
ther I ſleep, or wake. The fuſt 


news of it came not hither until very, 
late (at the ſhutting the gates) laſt 


night though he died this day ſeven- 
nights at three of the clock. The 
orts were ſhut 93 his death ſo 
Rriahy, that Monl. 
enough to.get leave to ſend a ſhip of 
his own hiring upon Saturday night. 
Extraordinary care was taken that 
no Engliſh paſſengers ſhould come 
in that ſhip ; yet ſome did, and 
amongſt them a woman now in this 
town, who ſayeth that Cromwell's 


eldeſt ſon was proclaimed proteQor 


on Saturday morning, which is con- 
firmed by a Dutchman now here, 
who camefromGraveſendon Tueſ- 


day. All the comment he makes on 


the text (it is a common ſaiior) ie, 
that he heard the people curſe hn 
he was proclaimed, I his accident 


muſt wake a great change in the 
ſace of effairs throughout all Chriſ- 
reaſonably hope 


- 


tendom, and we may 
the firſt and beſt will be in England. 
As ſor this town they are ml 


joy 3; no man is at leaſure to buy or 


tell; the young ſry dance in the 
ſtreets at noonday ; the devil is dead 
is the language at every turn; and 
the entertainment of the graver ſort - 


is only to contemplate the happy 
days now approaching. #.* * # 


Newport's paſs 
was returned, and he had difficulty 


with 


What 


wy 
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What the king is to do upon this 
great and good change in England 
is now before yo; to Which moſt 
important queſtion, though with the 


diſad vantage of my being abſent, 1 


ſhall freely (hut privately to your · 
ſelf) deliver my opinion before it is 
aſked ; which is, that you ought not 
to be over haſty in doing any thing 
in England, neither by proctaiming; 
the king, nor by any other public 
act, until you ſhall truly and parti- 
cularly know the ſtate of affairs 
there, without which, Solomon, if 
he were alive and with you, could 
not make a right judgment of what 
is to be done there. By the ſtate of 
affairs there; I mean not only what 
is ated at the council board, in the 
army, city, and country, hut like- 
wiſe how thoſe ſeveral bodies are ge- 
nerally affected to this nomination 
ef Cromwell's ſon; what opinion 
they have of, and kindneſs to, his 


perſon ; who is diſcontented at it, 


and upon what account they are ſo, 
and to What degree; what formed 
parties, are made or making againſt 
it; and how they propoſe to carry 
on their deſign, whether atidef the 
veil of a parliament, or by open de- 


ctared force ; baw' Monk and Mr. 


Harry Cromwell like it, and of what 
conſideration Lambert is upon this 
change; meſt of theſe, and man 
other particulars, ought to be well 
known, upon able and impartial in- 


can be ready for a judgment either 
of the deſign ĩitſelf, or of the timing 
it; and, in the mean time, both the 
king's patty: in England, and we 
here, cannot (in my opinion) act too 
filent a part. When their partiali - 
ties ſhall come to the height, that 


is, when the ſword ſhall be drawn, 


our tale will be heard, the weakeſt 
party will be glad to take us by the 


5 from the place, before you 


176 


hand and give us the means of arm« 
ing and embodying” ourſelves, and 
then will be our time to ſpeak our 
own langnage. But if we appear! 
before upbn'our own account, it will. 
only ſerve to unite our enemies, and; 
confirm their new government by a, 
victory over us, 'whereby we thall be 
utterly diſabled to do our duty when; 
the true ſeaſon thall come, which I. 
doubt not will quickly be, if we 
have hut the patience to wait for it. 
But whilſt I thus derlare my opinion 
againſt their abortions, I would nat 
be underſtoqd chat no endeavours of 
ours may: be proper to haſlen the 
tisgely hirth; on the contrary, 1 
think much good is to be done by 
diſcreet and 1ecret application, by 
well choſen perſons, to thoſe of 
power and intereſt amongſt them, 
whom we ſhall find moſt diſcontent- 
ed with Cromwell's partialityin ſet - 
ting this young man over their heads 
that have borne the brunt of the day 
ia the common cauſe, as they call it; 
and who have ſo good an opinion of 
theniſe]ves, as to believe that they 


have deſerved as inuch of them they | 
' fought ſor as Cromwell himſelf did. ; 


Who theſe are is not eaſy for us as * 
yet to know, but ſuch there are cer- 
tainly, and a little time will _— 


| diſcover them: and probably enoug 


we may find ſome of them in Crom 
well's owͥ family, and amongſt 

that in his life ſtuck claſeſt to him. 
Be they where they will, if they have 
power, and will do good, theyought' a 
to be cheriſhed: But the per on that 
my eye 1s chiefly on, as able alone to 
reſtore the king, and not abſolutely-+ 
ayerle to it, neither in his priact- | 
ples, nor in his affeRions; and that 
is as like to be unſatisfied wh this 
choice as any other amongſt them, is 


Monk, who commandeth abſolutely Ml 
at his devotion a better army (as 1 
M 4 | Nair 


thoſe 


W., and in Abe King's quarrel can 
priog with him the ftrength of Scot- 
land; and ſo protect the northern 
counties that he cannot fail of them 
zn his march ; the reputation here- 
bf (if he declares) will as much give 
' - the will to the appearing of the 
* king's party in the reſt of England, 
ab the drawing the army from the 
ſouthern, weſtern and eaſtern coun» 
ties, will give them the means to ap- 
pear” itt arms. Thus the work will 
de certainly done, in fpight of all 
” oppoſition that eun be apprehended, 
ad the "gaining of one man will 
alone make ſure work of the whole. 
need not give you his character; 
you know he is u ſullen man, that 
values bim enough, and much ibe- 
lieves that his knowledge and repu- 
tation in arms fits him for the title 
of highneſs and the office of pro- 


- 2eRor, better than Mr. Richard 1 


Cromwell's ' ſkill in horſel race and 
Huſbandry: doth. Von know belide 
that the only ties that dave hitherto 
kept him from gtumb ling, have 
been the vanity of conſtancy 10 his 
proſeſſions, aud his aſfection to 
Crom well's perſon, the latter here 
ef is doubly diſſolred, firſt by the 
jealouſies he had of him and now 


by bis death ; and if he be hand- 


ſome ly put in mind who was his firſt 


maſt et, and what was promiſed him 


” when he camk out of the Tower, the 
firſt ſcruple will not! jong trouble 
him. Nothing of either of them 
can now ftick with himy” and be- 
ſides, if I am well informed, he that 
lately believed his head was in dan- 
ger from the father (and therefore 
no arts nor importumties could 
bring him to London) will not eafily 


truſt the ſon, The way to deal with 


him is, by | ſome fir perſon (which I 


think is the greateſt difficulty) to 
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ſhew him plainly. and to give him 
all ima gina ble ſocurity for it, that 
he: ſhall: better find all his ends 
(thoſe of honour, power, profit, and 
ſafety) with the king, than in any 
other way he can take. Neither 
are we to boggle at any way he thall 
propoſe in declating himſelf, let it 
at the firſt be preſbyterian, be king 
and parliament, be a third party, or 
what he will, ſo it 'oppoſe the preſent 
power. it will at laſt do the king's 
buſiueſs ; and after a little time he 
will and niuſt alone fall into the 
track we would have him go in; 
when he is engaged paſt a retreat he 
will want you as: much as you will 
want him, and you may mauld him 
into what "form you pleaſe. You 
have my opinion (though in too 
mueh haſte) pray think ſeriouſly of 
10,422.84”, „ 
Auſterdam. Sept. 20, 1758. 
Au ariginũa. 


* 


* 
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The following terms, offered to 


eneral Monk, ſoon after the pro- 


reQor's death, by Charles the Se- 
cong, we ſhall alſo inſert here. 


4d) $i . N Ss i240 3125 
The King v Lord Falconbridge, tha 
Led Be n oeBirg 
ville, or either of them, 
„AM confident that George 
Monk can have no malice in his 
heart againſt ine, nor hath he done 
any thing againſt me, which I can- 
not very eaſily: pardon ; and it is in 
his power to do mè ſo great ſervice, 
that I cannot eaſily reward, but I 
will do all I can; and I do autho- 
rize you, and either of you, with 
the advice of the reſt, to treat with 
him;* and. not only to aſſure him of 
my kindneſs, but that J will very 


liberally reward him with fuch an 
eſtate in land, and ſych a title of 


honour, 


laſis, and Sir John Green- 


e 
, 
e 
| 
2 
2 
0 
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konour, as' himſelf ſtill deſite, if 
he will declare for me, and adhere 
to my intereſt ;/ and Whatever you 
mall promiſe to him on my behalf, 
or whatever he, or you by his ad- 
vice, ſhall promiſe to any of his of- 
ficers, or the army. under his com- 
mand, which command he ſhall ſtill 
keep, I will make good and perforui 
upon the word of « king,” 
*A rough draught by the Lord Chun. 
FOG 


From this period to the king's re- 
ſtoration, there is preſerved in this 
volume a moſt minute and almoſt 
daily account of Abe tranſactions in 
England, and of the yarious ſchemes, 
plans and operations of the king's 
friends and 'adherehits there. Ine 
principal letters are ſuch as are ei- 
ther addreſſed to, or wiitten by, the 
lord chancellor and of ſuch as come 
under the firſt deſcriptian, the moſt 
material are from the lord Mor- 
daunt, Mr. Broderick, and Mr. 
Rumbold. Theſe contain ſome ex- 
$ellent deſcriptions of, and remarks 
on, the different ſects and parties 
which divided the country at the 
death of Oliver Cromwell; includ- 
ing, with their reſpective leaders, 
the levellers, the preſbyterians, the 
ana ba ptiſts, the republicans, the 
fanatics, and fifth monarchy men.— 
Perhaps theſe two laſt, without com- 
mitting a ſoleciſm in party, may be 
joined together as one bod. 

Upon the death of the protector 
Oliver, who was himſelf too feeble 
a reſtraint upon them, theſe parties 
broke out into open hoſtilities with 
one ' another—each' carving fſepaC 
rately for itfelf, and, in proportion 
td the abilities of its leaders, and 
Its own ftrength, aſſuming the en- 
tire conduct of affairs. 

Neither the ſucceſſion of Richard 

ine 3 „ 
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Cromwell to the proteRorſhip, nor 
his depoſition, ſeems to have met 
with the flightelt interruption ; and 
could the various factions às eaſily 


have ſettled their own differences, ag 


een to haye been able to op- 
poſe Charles the Second, the go- 
vernment of the country might have 
acquired ſuch a degree of conſiſtency 
as would have been for ever fatal to 
the king's intereſees. 8 
The origin and progreſs of the 
rifing ia the weſt, in favour of his 
majeſty, and the ſupreſſion of that 
riſing by genera] Lambert, is fully 
detailed in. the letters. of the lord 
Mordaunt and others. 
The conduct of general Monk 
who was ſo ſingularly infirdmemal 
in effecting the reſtoration, has bee 
always looked upon, during this pe- 
riod, as ſingularly ambiguous. By 


his defeat of Lambert, he obtained 


the entire and uncontrolled poſſe 
ſion of the army, but at the ſame 
time he ſeems to have been quite 
undetermined in what manner he 
ſhould act; and fo far certainly that 
conduR muſt have appeared excged» 
ingly ambiguous” to'' others, which 
was not regulated by any certain 
view or principles in the man that 
purſued it, 5 

Security, and an high ſituatior, 


was the end general Monk aimed at ; 


and whether that end was to be at- 


tained by means of the King, or of "ll 
the Rump, ſeem at bottom to have 


been a matter of equul indifference 
to him. In ſhort, he bad not the 
cauſe of either, or of any party, at 
heart, bur became, without having 
any premeditated. ſcheme in view, 
the fortuhate and happy inſtrument 
of putting an end to the confuſed 
and unnatural ſtate into which his 


country was plung ede. 


Thus Monk, upon his arrival in 
. 


e 


2 "Eondon from the north, firſt declares 


himſelf the ſervant of the Rump, then 
| of a free parliamem to be. choſen 
undet certain reſtrictions and regu- 


luations, and, laſtly, experimentally 


finding that neither the one nor the 
| preber could effectuate an eſtabliſhed 
government, he, in concurrence with 
the majprity of the latter, and of the 
9 generals, . declares for the 

ing, (having firſt - made his own 


L” conditions for himſelf and his ar- 


wy?) thus throughout rather pro- 


x 


ig. 


> 


direct its courſme. 
" The lord Mordaunts account of 
the late of the nation, tranſwitted 
fo the.king but a few months before 
bis reſtoration, we ſhall next lay be: 


* 


ſiore our readers. 

<a 92 | gown idler: wits 405 | 2 
Tad Mardaunt te the king, 
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| = SINCE gur last it hath- been 
my care in particular to look into 


the ſtaze- of the, city, - parliament, 


| armies, and navy, and J humbly here 
preſent, you my poor opinion of their 
Preſent, condition. {f 1 RE 


n aue the Cry, | 


0 | * 12 5 N . 
The citizens have. not at all re- 


ceded from their fir. declaration : 


and, though they are ſtill unanimous 


25 to. rhe point of money, yet the 


Wiſh bim a: friend on fevers]. ac- 


| counts; one is, becauſe. they be- 


. hexe bis faitb preſbyteriaa : the 
' ether is grounded on a belief, which 
We dare not contradict, and that is. 
that the A N deſire only the 
Honour of 1eftoriog your majeſty, 
wes. | 


_ 
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that by the merit of ſo ſignal an ac: 


tion; their - notorious crimes may be 


forgiven-and forgotten; yet becauſe 
the heart of man is deceitful, | have 
ſo far' prevailed. with the citizens, 
and ſome heads of the ſecluded mem- 
bers, as to prepare. to oppofe this 
clouded ſoldier, in caſe he prove 
other than what they. would bave 
him. Truly, Sir, the conſternation 
was ſo great and ſo univerſal upon 
the defection of Lambert's: forces 
and Monk's march, that when J 
came, had Monk been here, he 
might have given what law he pleaſ- 
ed, and been, at leaſt for # time, 
punctually obeyed ; but by diſcourt- 
es L have ſo far prevailed with the 
moſt eminent of this Place, that they 
know it yet lays in their power to 
give a check not only to Monk, but 
io what party ſoever they ſhall pre- 
ſume to impoſe upon them in this 
work. Alderman Robinſon hath 
deen the moſt uſeſul, and it was he 
only that cauſed that clauſe of 
* convening a full and free parlia- 
ment, according. to the ancient 
and fundamental laws of the land, 
to be inſerted in the Declaration, 
The laſt letter from Monk diſpleaſ- 
ed them, but private inſtructions by 
the ſword · bearer give them freſh 
. Browne is wholly off from 


the rigid ſcore, and he and aldernian 


Robinſon and Langham: have raiſed 
18, 00l. which Ingoldſby is to ma- 
nage to take off a part of the ſtand- 


ing army, upon” which we ace aſſe 


to appear. If. this ſucceeds, your 
majeſty will be reſtored without 
terms 3 and, if my lord Mancheſter 
and others of his cabal prevent. 


not, 1 have all the reaſon in the 


world to hope it may, I have ſpo- 
ken with major Wood, and inſtructed 
him as well a 1 can, and 1 have 


conſtant meeting t ice a Gay wich 
4 Rovioſoo, 


— z 9 
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Robinſon; ſo that i do not only en 
gage for him in this affair, but will 
be reſponſible for Ingoldfby: in all 
he under takes, that he ſhall purely 
and clearly act as your majeſty ſhall 
cemmand him, or as the commiſ- 


fioners ſhall direct. It now appears 


bis intereſt is the greateſt of any 


man's in England, except Monk's, 


who isat the bead of anarmy. This; 
Sir, I am poſitive- in, and will be 
anſwerable for any failing on his 


part, as 10 his courage or cordial- 


neſs in relation. to your majeſt ys in- 
tereſt. Browne and be act toge- 
ther, but neither are willing to 
treat with Mancheſter, whbe.di'co- 
rages the laſt deſign. This night 


we come to a concluſton ; our terms 


are ſour pounds for every hoxſeinan, 
and two pounds fer every foot fol- 
dier. As Biowne ard 1 tall agree, 
we ſhall engage or deſiſt, and that 
will be as the pulſe of the ſoldiers 
beats; for if we draw off four regi- 
ments, they will poſſeſs the gates 13}] 
we embody, and then we hope your 
majeſty will think it a reaſonable 
urdertaking, When I commend 
to your majeſty the complexion of 
the city, I mean the body both re- 
reſentative and diffuſive ; for the 
ead, io wit, the court of aldermen; 
are generally naught, there being 
nineteen of the tour and twenty 
purehaſers of crown and church 
lands, which, with cther merce- 
nary motives, make them a corrupt 
couit. 5 EG 
The State of the Parliament as 1 


conte ice. 


The preſent complexion of the 
arliament is very pale, Sir Arthur 
aſlerig undermined by Cooper, 
Morely, and Weaver, and froma 
rhudomwnt is reduced to a pitiful 
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rogue. Neville props him up, and 
that he may be yet ſuſtained, - they 
both endeavour the introduction of 
Sir Henry Vane; the firength of 
their argument receiving force from 
his being irreconcileable to your 
majeſty's intereſt and family; but 
all-will- got do, and therefore. he 
diſowns them for a parliament, be» 
lieving his being of it eſſential to 
its conſlitution. Cooper yet hath 
his rongue well hung, and words at 
will, andemploys his rhetorick to ca- 
mier all officers, civil as well as mi- 
litary, that ſided with Fleetwood, 
Lambert and Morely, and rebukes 
all the ſectaries; thus thoſe 'wha 
garble the army and ſtate. Neville 
oppoſes theſe, and argues for lis 
berty in ſo general a ſenſe, that he 
is de nouveau concluded an atheiſt, 
By a petition delivered by Lawton 
they deſigned Sir Henry Vaue's re- 
admiſſion, but Lawſon was for a time 
ſpſpended from his charge upon this 
account. This evinceth ibe truik 
of an accqunt. of what 1 preſumed 
id tell your majeſty of Sir H.Vane's 
intereſt in the ravy. Ihe parties 
in the houſe are diametrically op- 
fite-; three and twenty witk 
ooper, who acts Cicero, and ſong 
ſisteen with Neville, who repreſents 
Antony. Since the oldſpeaket ſays 
his conſtitution is ill, we conclude 
the parliament fo, and believe Mcns 
and he underftan@ each other. 
Daily new lakes ſpring in this old 
rotien veſſei, and they have already 
joſt all the idolatrous reverence paid 
to parliaments, Sir Arthur Hafle- 


tig accuſed Ingoidſby for being in 
arms in Sir George 


'Booth's buſi- 
neſs, upon which, _ he purged 
himſelt, he loft the legiment he was! 
ccurted to receive, and we ſo firm a 
foundation as that would have been 
to us. The laſt joco,as mano, — 
3 4 e 5 | 5 I 1 
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the diſſenilon between the houſe 
and the council of ſta te ; the firſt 
command Menk to march flowly 
hither with his whole army, the laſt 
command him to halt. I think I 
Mall have little occaſion for the fu- 
ture to ſend your majeſty accounts 
of the Rump, believing it may be in 


* 


en ca et 8 
£0 . State of Lambert: Army. 
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| © This body, being compoſed © 


E fe aries, libertines, and ana baptiſts. 


Is prudently by Monk commande 

into Scotland; where (if, bis am- 
| dition blinding his rea ſon, he ſers 
vpon his own (core) they Will be the 
molt proper ſcourge for the rely; 
ter, And thus he may defigh the 


Seotch army, which he leads him 


ſelf to ſubdye the ſectaties here. 

And thoſe lunatics, to 1785 in order 
the violent kirkmen, Morgan com- 
wands in nature of a major general. 
Their numbers aredecreaſed, many 

following the example of their ge- 
neral and perhaps refolying to pur- 
fue his fortune who is now very buſy 
here; and if from fo ſmall a ſpark 
1e raiſes a combuſtion, itwill be the 
moſt wonderfull change yet feen and 
"y * 


Fhe State of Monk's Army. 


2 a 8 "ho TIM 
The general opinion (which al- 
ways magnifies the ſucceſsful, and, 
often unjuſtly condemns the unfor- 
. tunate)-is, that ſince this long and. 
lad rebellion, no army was ever fo. 
well diſciplined and officered as this; 
the numbers by the beſt account I 
ean truſt to, amount to 7000 horſe. 


aand foot. And it ſeems to, me a 


wonder, in this weather, it gathers. 
not like a ſnow-ball. W hat effect 
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Monk's conference with Fairfax 
hath produced is not yet known; 
this night I expect it from Ruſh- 
wor th, his ſecretary; in the mean 
time we all change our opinion, and 
belieye they have a good under- 
ſtanding, I mean in the relation to 
what ] with. He brings 25,0001, 
along withjhim:; thus his prudence 
maſters Lambert's choler, and cer- 
tainly he had read Taſſo's 


Fn il vincer ſempre mai laudabil coſa. 
Vinca fi pur d'ingegno o pur di forza. 


He is now at Newark. I hope we 
make no ill concluſion when we 
ſuppoſe him ours, upon the 8 
of his givigg commiſſion to the 
Fenwicks ecloded members) to 
buy a regiment of horſe, his giving 
the goyernmegt of Newcaſtle to 
Eliſon, one of the ſame ſtamp, and 
his employing colonel Bethell,. a 

honeſt lay elder as we call him, | 
can ſay little more of him, bur that 
he is the black Monk, and I cannot 
ſee through hip. 55 


Te State of the Army bert. 


\ That the whole or part is to be 
bought I hape io produce demon- 
firation ; and, though the defign 
hath taken air fome, weeks, yet | 
hope 10 ſee. good effects from the 
conjunction of Browne, Ingoldſby, 
and Robinſon. I he ſum of 15. oool. 
is raiſed for the preſent, but if not 
made uſe of in two days, the con- 
tract is null. The ſoldiers are ins 
dependant of their officers, and by 
reaſon of the frequent changes, ne- 
ver permitted any cfhcer to make 
himſelf beloved or popular; an 


'agitator will do more in an hour 


than all the officers in a day, and 
they will either march or refuſe it, 
as the laſl impreſſion works _ 

them 


3 


them. Juſt now the gates are all 
ſecured, and the incloſed, from the 
earl of Crawford, makes me fear an 
ill change, and that Monk is a de- 
vil; but an attempt may prevent 
all, which, if it be found reaſonable, 
we will hazard, and leave the ſuc- 
ceſs to your majcſty. I ſend th 

original from the earl. | 


> The State of the Navy. 


© It ſeems to be fad, fince ſick 
and poor are in conjunction; ſix- 
teen frigates are yet kept out, elſe 
their clamour would ſtate their con- 
dition better than 1 can. I expect 
daily Mr. Bremes, and then I will 
venture on Lawſon myſelf. Mr. 
Ford is engaged by Rumbold, and 
his intereſt is great among the cap- 
ta ins; ſo that, if the ſaints continue 
oppreſſed, I deſpair not of giving a 
better account than | am able at 
preſent to do. Fourteen of the firſt 
and ſecond rate lay at Rocheſter, 
but neither manned or tight ; the 
arrears due on this account are vaſt; 
all theſe laid together, promiſes or 


money may do the work, but this I 


ſpeak not pcfitively.” - 
Lennon, January 16, 1659-60. 
4a fo ca 


We ſhall conclude our account of 
this valuable work with the inſertion 
of the two following letters; the 
firſt from the king to general Monk, 


in anſwer to one of the general's to 
bis majeſty incloſing the addreſs 
the 
laſt, from the general to the king, 
on the recognition of his majeſty's 
title: by both houſes of 


and declaration of the army; 


parliament, 


The King 1 Gerd Monk. 
General Monk, 


I WAS the laſt week dif- 


* 
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my anſwer to yours of the 20th of 


houſes, which made moſt of what l 


fection to me, and your very diſ- 


many perſons ſtill contriving the 


Won and reconciled: by. your indul- 


leduce the reſt than. any thing you 
can elſe do. You may be moft con 


. promiie io you, for the perſormance 


: ſhall adhere ta you to make your 
.. buſineſs the more eaſy.; and | am 
moſt confident, if | were with-you, 
I ſhould: in a much ſhorter time ſa- 


patching Bernard Grenville with 


4 K 1 ga tA 
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laſt month, when, in the inftant as 
he was departing, I received the 
good news of What was done on 
May-day, upon the reception of my 
letters and declaration in the two 


| . 1 _— == K 
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had writ to you unneceſſary to be 
ſent, and fo I kept the meſſenger 
ſtill here. I have fince received 
yours of the 5th by fir Thomas s 
Clarges, with the addreſs the offi- 
cers of the army made to you, upon 
which I ſhall not enlarge till the re- 
turn of the ſame meſſenger. I have 
likewiſe another from you of the 
ſame date; upon all which, beſides 
the great miracles which God Al- 
mighty hath wrought upan the 
hearts of the nation, I muſt ever ac- 
knowledge your extraordinary af- 


-- — Fo — 
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creet condu®. of this great work, in 
which you have had to de with per- 
ſons of ſuch different humours and 
contrary affections, which you have 
wonderfully compoſed. , And yer 
you cannot but expett that there are 


ſame mitchiefs agaiaſt me and you, 
and who, muſt be'rather ſuppreſſed 
by your authority and power, than 


gence; and, it may be, a little ſe- 
verity towards ſame. would ſopner 


fident, and 1 do again renew my 


of which you may engage your life, 
that I wiil make good whatever yo 
have found neceffary to promiſe 10 
thoſe of your 'aru;y .who have and 


tisfy them, and put them into a full 
h . LeCHrity, 


formal ways which I hear ſome men 
endeavour to go about, and in which 
many obſtructions will be found, 


Wich & could eaſily remove and 


prevent : and if any courſe be 


„taken, in which a juſt diſcontent 


remains with any, ænd juſtice itſelf 


de wounded, the foundation is not 


well laid for a laſting ſecurity. I 
am confident I thal! prevent all in- 
* Conventencies of this kind when J 
am with you, which l muſt conjure 
you co haſten by all your intereſt. 
And T tell you again, I will not 
feave myſelf bread, rather than 
every thing ſhall not be performed 
which you promiſe to your officers 
aud foldiers on my behalf. I am 
confident you know there hath been, 
und is fill, cabal which endea- 
ours to infuſe and keep alive alt ill 
Aumours und diſfa tisſaction in the 
urmy and in the hoofes, to obſtruct 
and defer my being ſent for, which, 
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* ſecurity, than will be done by thoſe 


from the parliament, and for their 
better reception and accomoda- 
tion, this town being already too 
full, I reſolve to accept the ſtate's 
invitation, and to go on Monday ot 
Tueſday next to the Hague, as the 
neareſt and moſt commodious place 
from Wwhence I may embark, for 
which you will eaſily belieye 1 have 
longing enough, that I may fee you, 
and let the world fee the ſenſe I have 


of the great ſervice you have done for 


| „ THourz; Rc; * 
2 May 2 Iz 1650. : : 
An original. | 
General Monk to the King, 
«May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 
«TUESDAY hftT attended 
your majeſty's two houſes of parlia- 
ment to proclaim the recognition of 
;your royal right unto your imperial 
crowns. By the univerſal joy in the 
performance, it appeared that God 
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by the blefling of God, can only put 
an end to all diſtempers ; and there- 
fore F muſt conjure you to uſe all 
your intereſt for the removal of all 
-rhoſe obſtructions, and «ll unneceſ- 
fry formalities, which may retard 


«hath given to your ſcepter the hearts 
of your people; who, though they 
have been by neceſſity and force 
agitated to different points, yet, 
like a needle truly touched, reſt 
only in this magnetic determina- 


e ao 0 i. py 


md. ogy 


my coming. And you may be as 


tion towards your majeſty; whoſe 


cConſident, as of any thing in this royal heart, touched with the divine] © 
world, that if it were in my power grace, I am ſure is fixed to make it! 
do recede fiom any thing I have the glory of your majeſty to advance P 
promiied im my declaration or lei- the crown and ſcepter of our Lord ſ 
ers, © would as much abhor the do- Chriſt, and that under you all your ! 
ing it as any wickedneſs that can be people may lead a peaceable life in "' 
imagined; and ſurely a full and ge- all. godlineſs and honeſty. A 1 
neral ſecurity, which no man is more The bearer, major Robert! ſ 

.  folicitous to eftabl{ſh than 1 am, can Harley, whoſe faithful erdeavours t 
never be ſo well provided for as by ha ve not been wanting to your ma- 
my preſence with you, Which, by jeſty's ſervice, will acquaint your! V 
God's bleſſing. Would difappoint all majeſty with the deſites of your par- ft 
fl deſigns which are "contrived liament for your majeſty's ſpeedy ] 
'#painft me and You, and the peace return into your dowinions To © 

olf the nation. FexpeR within few which I take the boldneſs to add my 


dai the arrival of the commiſſioners 


humble opinion, that now your ma- 
| Jeltys 
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yet, 
reſt 
nina- 


whoſe 


livine 
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vance 
Lord 


our 


ife in fl 


jeſty's preſence and authority is very 
neceſſary to preſerve that happy 


peace your realms enjoy through 


divine goodneſs. 


That your majeſty may; enjoy 
many years of glorious reign is the 


1 


cordial prayer of, moſt gracious ſo- 
vereign, i W 
.- Yourmajeſty's &c.* 

S.. Fames's, May 10, 1660, 
An original, 
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The following Report was by Miſtake omitted in the State Papers fir this - 
| Year, and is therefore inſerted here. | 


The Sixth Report of the Commiſſi mers 


appointed to examine, take, and 


flate, the Public Accounts of the 
Kingdom. | 25 


Preſented to the Houſe of Commons on 
the 11th of February, 1782. 

N purſuance of the directions of 

the act by which we are appointed, 
our attention has hitherto been en- 
gaged, principally in marking the 
delay which affects the public mo- 
ney in bore my either from the 
pocket of the ſubject into the Ex- 
chequer, or from the Exchequer 
back again into the poſſeſſion of the 
perſon who becomes entitled to it ; 
but of ſtill greater importance to the 

blic is the diminution it ſuffers in 
ts progreſs. 

Intent upon the object pointed 
out to us by the act, as the ficſt for 
our conſide ration, namely, that the 
public might avail themſelves, as 
ſoon as poſlible, oft the balances in 


the ha nds of accountants ; we have, 


in the offices that have as yet come 
under our examination, applied our- 


ſelves chiefly to the inveſtigation of 


theſe balances, and reported upon 
them with as much expedition as 
we were able; adding only ſuch 
ſuggeſtions of immediate regulation 
agaroſe out of the ſubject, and oc- 
curred to us in the courſe of that in- 
veſtigation, but deferring; as a mat- 
ter ſeparate and diſtinct, the execu- 
R | 


en in collecting. iſſuing, expend- 


Which ſuch fees and 


- office the ſum total of the fees paid 


„„ 4 * — 


tion of that part of the act which 
direQs us © to report an exact ſtate 
of the fees or gratuities paid or pgiv- 


ing, and accounting for the publie 
monies, and the authority under 
gratuities are 
paid or received.“ | | 
In the courſe of our examination 
iato the office of the paymaſter- 
eneral of the forces, we obſerved | 
in the account of the payments made |} 
by him out of the deduRions of | 
twelve-pence in the pound, and one 
day's pay, for the year 1778, annex- 
ed to our laſt report, No. 7, a charge 
of 32,5571. 78. 10d. paid for fees 
at the Exchequer. So large a ſum of 
fees paid by an officer, to one office, 
in one year, demanded our attention, 
and led us to require from this 


at the receipt of his majeſty's Ex- 
chequer, by the paymaſter-general 
of the forces, during the year 1780; | 
the accounts of that year being then i 
under our conſideration. ; Fig 
By the return made ro that requi- 
ſition, it appears that theſe fees, in 
the year 1780, amounted to 39,1981. 
Gs. 10d. ; and that they confiſted of 
a poundage on the money iſfued. 
As the annual ſupplies laſt year 
exceeded that of all former yeats, 
and may increaſe, and ail poundage 
fees on łhoſe ſupplies will increaſe in 
proportion, we thought it incumbent 
23 


q) 


en Able to obiaia it, . the net 
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pon us to proceed to an immediate 


. Examination into the article of fees, 


and of the principlesupon which they 
are founded ;/ to the intent, that, 
Mould they be deemed. n ſubject 
worthy the interpoſition of the le- 
ziſſature, the public may not remain 


and inoreaſing evil. 


1 A preſling 
e have had 
tion two offices of large public ex- 


my. To each of theſe we iſſued 


our precepts for an exact ſtate of the 
| 1 fees, and gratuities, receiv- 
14 


y the reſpective officers. and 
clerks i in thoſe offices, from the 24th. 


of December, 1779, to the 25th of 
ecember, 1780, with the amount 


thereof received by each officer and 


5 jag during the ſame period. 


To the ſeveral branches of the 
receipt of his. majeſty's Exchequer, 
that is to ſay, to the auditor, the 


'  elerk of the pells, the tellers, the 


@bamber]ains, the uſher, and the 
paymaſters of exchequer bills, we 
rived the like precepts ; and returns 
were made to us from all theſe 
Len 

We have 8 it expedient, i in 
$ courſe of this enquiry, where 
the office is not executed by the 


; principal Officer, but by his deputy, 


or firſt clerk, to examine the latter 
only, 25 probably beſt qualified to 
ve us the 1mformaticn we wanted. 
e bave omitied likewiſe, as more 
minute than neceſlaty, ro examine 
_ thoſe i inferior officers and clerks who 


receive ſmall ſalaries only, or incon- 


£derabje fees. 
As our account of te emolu ments 


of theſe Offices is taken in a, year of 


the moſt expenſive . war, we have 
e and ſtated, where we have 


_ without the benefit of a ſpeedy reme- 
total amount thereof received by 
under out examina- 


penditure; the pay- office of the 
navy, and the pay-cffce of the, ar- 


expence of the publig. 


1786. 

produce of each office” in time of 
ee. 

At the cloſe of our examinatiog 

into each office, we have ſta ted, and 

inſerted in the appendix, an ac- 


count of the falaries, allowances, 


fees, and gratuities, diſtinguiſhed 
under their ſeveral heads, and the 


each officer and cterk in that office, 


with the ſums paid for taxes, and 


other diſburſements ; and the net 
produce to each officer and clerk, 
during the year 1780; and diſtin- 
guiſhing, as far as appeared to us, 
without entering into too leng an 
examination, to what amount each 
office is a charge upon the public, 
the civil liſt, ang individuals. But 
ws muſt at the ſame time remark; 
that moſt of the ſums ſor fees and 


gratuities, ſtated by us as paid by 


individuals, are ultimately paid by, 
and a charge upon, either the civil 
liſt or the public. This latter diſ- 
tinction we have made, not con- 
ſidering the intereſt of the crown 
as ſeparate from the intereſt of the 
public ; but becauſe the ſavings, if 
ſuch there ſhould be, will in the one 

caſe, fall in the fund appropriated 
for the ſupport of his majeſty's civil 
government, and in the other, in- 
to the ſinking fund. 

We have diſtinguiſhed the taxes 
paid by the officers, that is, the land- 
tax, and the one ſhilling and fix 
penny duties, from their other diſ- 
burſements ; becauſe the charge of 
the public, in ſupporting theſe of- 
fices, is leſſened by as much of 
theſe, taxes as get back again into 
the Exchequer. But, not being able 
eaſily to diſcover what diminution 
they ſuffer | in their progreſs, we 


have only ſtated the amount of them, 


without deducting them from the 
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From the rettirn of the pay-office countant; for Which he receives na 

E {the navy, and from the examina- additional ſalary or emolument whats 

d ons of the right hon. Welbore El- ever, : | 

= I treaſurer of the navy; Andrew The falaries of the other officer 

„ Wovglas, eſq. his paymaſtef; John and clerks are from forty to eighty 

d ade, eſq, firſt clerk in the caſttier's pounds a-year; according to their 

E anch; Adam Jellicoe; efq. fiift ſeveral employments. Beſides which 


y erk in the pay branch; George they have the allowances and per- 
, [Diifficld, eſq. caſhier : Mr. John quiſites following. | | 
eanell, chief clerk, and Mr. Ro- An allowance for extra ſerviceg 

ert Walker, ſecond clerk iti the which is made to thoſe clerks -what * 
Aualling branch, we obtained the attend the payment of wages and 

lowing information relative to thE the yards, and who complete what 
profits accruing to the officers and are called the full books for payment 
cerks in this office. | of the ſhips and yards. This al- 


Pens WW. 
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The bufideſs in the pay office of 
the navy is tranſacted by the trea- 
ſurer, the paymaſter, and thirty- 
five officers and clerks, nine of which 
ire in the caſhier's branch, twenty 
in the pay branch, and ſix in the 
vitualling branch, | = 

The profits of theſe officers con- 
fit - of fix heads—ſalaries ; allow- 
inces for extra ſervices, and for tell- 
Ing money at the Bank; perquiſites 
of odd pence; for caſting defalca- 
tions; and for entering probates 
and other inſtruments. 

The treafurer and his paymaſter 
are paid by ſalaries only, and have 
10 other fee or gratuity whatever. 
The officers and clerks receive ſala- 
ries, and alſo the allowances and per- 
quiſitesa bove mentioned. 

The treaſurer is appointed by the 
crown, and holds his office during 
pieaſure. He receives a falary of 
wo thouſand pounds a year, redu- 
cz, by the payment of the one thil- 
ling and ſix penny. duties, to 1,8;0l. 
He appoints the paymaſter, and all 
the other officers and clerks in the 
office. : 7 

The paymaſter has n falary of 
50ol. a-year, reduced by the ſame 
Cuties to 4621. 108. 
alſo the offices of caſhier and ac- 
Vio. XXVIII. | 


He ex=:cutes- 


lowance is intended to defray their 
travelling expences; and as a recem- 
pence for their extra trouble. The 
rate at which it is paid is ſeven ſhil- 
lings ada 
in which each clerk is ſo employed: 
As allowance for telling money 
at the Bank is a poundage, at the 
rate of five ſhillings for every thou 
fand pourids, allowed by the navy 
board to thoſe clerks who receive 
money at the Bank for the payment 
of the ſhips and yards; in conſe- 
quence of which allowance, each 
clerk is accountable for any defici<_ 
ency there way be either in the 
weight or tale of the money he re- 
ceives. | K 1 
The odd pence is a perquiſite te 
thoſe officers and clerks, who are 
employed in makin 
Thoſe whofe | bufine 


hurt boards, pay the even money 


only upon theſe bills, and retain to 


themfelves the odd pence under a 


ſhilling. Thoſe who are employed. 
in the payment of the officers,” ſeas - 


men, and artificers in the docks 
yards, retain the odd pence under 
ſix-pence ; in conſideration of which 


they are all bound to make good any. 
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payments. 
it is to pa 
perfect bills, the navy courſe, and 
bills drawn by the navy and fick and 
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mißtskes t thay may make in their 
Pagments. | 
The perquiſite for caſting defal- 
rations; is a gratuity, uſually at the 
rate of one guinea by the hundred 
pounds, paid by the Chaplains, 
_  turgeons, and purſcrs of the navy, 
to. the officer who caſts and pays to 
them their ſeveral ſhares of the de- 
Auctions made from the, ſeamen's 


ww, 1% | a 1 „ 7 

The perquiſite for entering pro- 

dates of wills, letters of adminiſtra- 

tion, and warrants of attorney, is a 
fee of two ſhillings and fix pence 
each entty, paid to the clerk in 

Whole department it lies to regiſter 
theſe inſtruments; 

The ſalaries and allowances fot 
exira-ſervices, and for telling mo- 
ney at the bank, are paid, for the 
wolt part, quarterly, by bills aſſigu- 
by the navy or victualling boards 

upon the treaſurer, out of money 
veceived by him, either to pay ſa- 
laries, or from old ſtores, or under 
ſome other head of ſervice ſpecifiæd 
inthe aſſignments; and conſequent- 
|= all theſe ate paid by the pub- 


The perquiſites are either de- 
18ined out of ſums due to particu- 
lat perſens, or paid by thoſe who 
apply to have their buſineſs tranſ- 
aQcd at the office; and therefore do 
not come Out. of the public purſe, 
pdut from the pockets of indivi- 
+ duals. PP Ns 
be authority upon which the 
_ © "peeeipt. of the feveral profits of this 
office is grounded, is either an order 
of the privy- council, or uſage. 7 
Bux as order of the- privy-council 
 »dated the 25th of May, 1699, the 
- .Falary. of the treaſurer of the navy 
s ſeitled at two thouſand pounds a 
ar that of his paymaſter, at five 
bi pounds: that of his ac: 


—_ 


cuontant, at four hundred pounds; 


and the falaries of thirteen clerks, 
ſeven at eighty poands each, and ſix 


* at: forty pounds each; and in the 


ordinary eſtimate of the navy, voted 
by parliament every year, are taſert- 
ed allowances—to the treaſurer of 
the navy, two thouſand pounds; to 
his paymaſter and caſhier, five hun. 
dred pounds; to twenty-two clerks, 
ſix of them eighty pounds, nine ff. 
ty pounds, and ſeven forty pounds 
each, But an increaſe of the buſi- 


neſs in this office for theſe late 


years, has rendered it neceffary to 
Increaſe the clerks to the preſent 
number, thirty-five z and to every 
increaſe the conſent of the navy- 
board is neceſſary, | 

. The, allowances and perquiſttes 
are.fuch as have been uſnally paid 
and taken by the officets ave clerks 
in their ſeveral departments, as far 
back as the memory of the eſdeſt 
officers, now employed in this of- 
fice, reaches, | 

From the account ſet forth in the 
appendix, it appears, that the groſs 
amount of the emoluments received 
in the pay-offtice of the navy, was 
8.159l. 10s. d.; of which the ſala- 
ries, allowances for-exira-ſervice, 
and for telling money at the Bank, 
amounting to 6,545l. 4s. 8d. was 
paid by the public; and the reſidue, 
being 1,60;l. 5s. 4£d. by indi- 
viduals; the net receipt of this 
office was 7,978l. 2. 

By the return made te vs from 
the pay-office of the army, and the 


examinations of the right hon. 
Richard Rigby, ka IE 


ral of the forces ;; Timothy Ci 
wall, eſq. deputy paymaſter; John 
Powell, eſq. caſhier z Charles Bom- 


bridge, eſq. accountant; John 
Adam Frederick Heffe, «ſq. led 
 g<r-keeper 3, Thomas Bangbam, 


eſq. 
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eſq. computer of off-reckonings ; 


| Robert Randoll, eſq. caſhier of 
half-pay; and Richard Moleſ- 


worth, eſq. entering elerk; we 


received the following account of 


the ſalaries paid to, and the fees 
and gratuities taken by, the officers 


and clerks in the pay-office of the 


army. | 


. 


m:ſ{ter-general, his deputy; a ca- 


' ſhier, an accountant, 4 ledger- 
keeper, a computerj of off-reck- 


onings, 2 caſhier of half-pay, and 
an entering. clerk, with eight in- 
ferior clerks, an office-keeper, a 


. houſe-keeper, and two meſſen- 


gers ; and nine deputy paymaſters 
abroad. . 
The paymaſter-general appoints 


| his deputies, and all the officers 
and clerks employed in his office: 
they are all paid by ſalaries or al- 


lowances, fees and gratuities, _ 
The paymaſter-general, his de- 


puty, the inferior officers and 
elerks, and deputy ' paymaſters 
abroad, have certain ſalaries or 
allowances only; the fix officers 


who are next to the deputy pay- 


maſter, receive ſalaries, fees, and 


gratuties, 
The paymaſter-general is ap- 
pointed by letters patent under 
the great ſeal, during pleaſure; 
he receives four annual allow- 
ances as paymaſter-general of the 
forces, and one as treaſurer of 
Chelſea heſpital : the four are, 
,oooL as the particular ſalary 
longing to the office, 1,7601. for 
the payment of clerks, 6001. for 
the contingent expences of his of- 


fice, and twenty i &-llings a day as 


one of the ſtaff upon the eftabliſh- 
ment; the other allowance is 


twenty ſhillings a day as treaſurer 


of Chelſea hoſpital, 'The amount 


eleat receipt to 3,0611, 128. 7d, 1 
"TY 


his office conſiſts of the pay- 


buſineſs is done, this ſum, thong 


clude: the fees for all the buſinef 


of theſe allowances is 6,0921,: o j & 
of which he paid, for himſelf an 
officets, in taxes, 9521. 198. 9d.z t 
clerks 17071.;z and for the contin 
gent diſburſements of his oſſice 
36ol. 7s. 8d.; making together 
3,030l. 7s. 5d. which reduced hi 


The deputy paymaſter has ty 
ſalaries, 0 hs year each; on | my 
reduced, by the one ſhilling and ix 
penny duties, to 4621. . os. ; theothel 1 
paid without deduRion ; toget hei 
clear, 9621. 10s. = 

The fix following | officers aol 
thoſe who have fees and gratuit 
as well as ſalaries.  __ - yi. 

The caſhier receives a ſalary. ol 
2001. à year, reduced by the one 
ſhilling duty to +9ol. ; andan addi 
tional annual allowance of 2701 * 
paid to hini without deduction. Hig 
fees and gratuities amounted t 163 
6,7 6l. 498. 6d. which, with hl 
ſalaries, made his clear receipy\ll 
7, 75.198. 6d. But, as theſe fee 
are not always paid at the time tha 


75 


received in the year 1780, may ini 
clude fees that accrued in a precedi 
ing year; it certainly does not 75 ö 
done by him in that year; the reli 
. | . . - OR 
mitters had not paid him their feel 
upon the warrants for the remit 
tances iſſued to them aſter th * 
month of February, 1780; and i 
appears from an account of tholf 
remittances, extracted from the ai ſe 
count of the extraurdinary Tervicall 
incurred by the paymaſter-zeneral 
of the forces for the year 780 
. Fr 1 
that the ſum iſſued to them be 4 
tween the iſt of March, and th 
ziſt of December, in that year 
was 2, 312, 38 30l.; the fees up oi 
which being at the rate of on I" 
7 | . given 


l 
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Fgumes by the thouſand pounds, 
amount to 2,4271. 12s. and being 
divided equally between the ca- 
mier and accountant, would have 
added 1,23]. 16s. to the receipt 
"of each, and would have increaſed 


thatof the caſhier to 8, 389l. 15s. 6d. 


* The ſalary of the accountant is 
150. a year, reduced by the one 
Willing duty to 1421. :0s. He re- 
Feeived in fees 1,981. 178. d.; 
Which, added to his ſalary, makes 
His clear receipt to have been 
„501 l. 7s. od. Had the remitters 
Paid all their fees, it had been 
Rncreaſed by the addition of 
1,213. 16s. to the ſum of 


The ledger-keepet's ſalary is 
tool. a year, belides which, he 
receives annually 8ol. from the 
computer of wait and 
00. from the caſhier of half- pay: 
his fees amounted to 394]. 16s. 
making all together, 6541. 16s. 
He paid out of this ſum, for taxes, 
fifteen pounds to his deputy eighty 
ounds ; and to another affifiant 
y pounds; together, 1451. which 
reduced his net receipt 10 5291. 16s. 


The preſent ledger-keeper has, by 


reaſon of his age and infirmities, 
executed his office by deputy, ever 
fince his appointment in 1765. 


The computer of off-reckonings 


has no other falary but that of 
eighty pounds, which he pays to 
the ledger-keeper ; his net profits 


* 


aroſe from his fees, which amount- 


d to 1,0381. 5s. 6d. | 
The caſhier of half-pay receives 
eighty pounds a year ſalary; the 


total of his fees was 6151. 5s. ; to- 
gether, 6971. 5s. ; out of which he 
id, for taxes, 
and to the led er-k 
dred pounds; t 
xecaipt to 583. 56. 


fourteen pounds, 
one hun- 


The gratuities are volunta 


is reduced his clear . 
i abroad, are paid out of the deduc- 


Sixty pounds is the ſalary of the 
entering-clerk, which, with 1,448]. 
155. 4d. received ” fees, made his 
groſs receipt 1,508]. 16s. 4d.; re- 
duced, by 10l. ics. paid for taxes, 
to 1,438]. 5s. 4d. ee. 

The other clerks are paid from 
fifty to one hundred pounds a-year, 
according to their ſtations and em- 
pl: yments in the office, and receive 
no fees or gratuities whatever 

The deputy paymaſters abroad 


are paid an allowance, ſix of them 
thirty ſhillings a day, and three of 


them three pounds a day, | 
The fees received by theſe of- 
ficers are as various as the buſineſs. 
they' execute ; each has fees pecu- 
liar to his branch: they conſiſt, 
ſome of them; of a poundage upon 
the ſums contained in warrants 
brought for payment, and in re- 
ceipts; others, of certain ſums per 
regiment, 'paid either annually 


or © tipon tranſacting particular 


branches of the regimental buſi · 
neſs ; others of them are certain 
ſums for reports, certificates, re- 
ceipts, entries, or other articles of 
official buſineſs. N 

tary do- 
nations upon the payn ent of war- 
rants, or for creating ſome trouble 
to the office; and are given to offi- 


"ciers of the department where the 


buſineſs is tranſacted. | 
It appears from the account: of 
the payments made by the paymaſ- 


ter general, out of the deduQiions 
of twelve-pence in the pound, and 


one day's pay, for the year 1780, 
that the--ſalary and allowances to 
the paymaſter-general (except the 
twenty ſhillings a-day on the ſtaff) 
and the two additional ſalaries to 
the deputy and caſhier, and the al- 
lowances to the deputy-paymaſters 


tions 


Wo” _ 
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tions of twelye-pence in the pound; 
the twenty ſhillings a day on the 
ſtaff, is paid to him, in like manner 
as the general and ſtaff-officers in 
Great Britain are paid, out of the 
money granted for the ordinary ſer- 
vices of the army: all theſe pay- 
ments are therefore a charge upon 
the public. The paymaſter-general 
himſelf pays the other ſalaries, out 
of the ſum of 1,760l. allowed him 
for that purpoſe. The fees and 
gratuities are paid by the remitters, 
contractors, agents, and perſohs 
'whoſc buſineſs brings them to the 
office, and therefore come immedi- 


ately out of their pockets, though 


much the greateſt part of them ul- 


5 timately fall upon thelpublic. 


Uſage of office is the general 
ground upon which theſe ſeveral 


| 1 reſt, except in the two 


nſtances of the additional allow- 
ances to the deputy and the caſhier, 
which are founded on ſpecial cir- 
cumſtances. The five hundred 
pounds a year addition to the de- 
puty. is paid to him by a warrant, 
dated 18th March, 1774; it com- 
menced on the 1oth October, 1771, 
and is to continue as long as he 
holds this office. The ground 


ſtated in the warrant is, that the 


then emoluments of the office were 
not an adequate compenſation for 
his trouble, care, and fidelity: his 
predeceſſors in this office had not 
this additional ſalary; for they en- 
joyed, at the ſame time, what the 
preſent deputy had not, other ap- 
intments under the crown. 

The warrant for the payment of 
the additional two hundred and ſe- 
yenty pounds a year to the caſhier, 
is dated the 1oth of July, 1765, 
and flates it to be made to him for 
his trouble, care, diligence, and 
fidelity, in the execution of the 


buſineſs committed to his charge, me 


The allowance to the paymaſter- 


general of twenty ſhillings a day 


upon the ſtaff, is voted annually |} 
upon the eſtabliſhment, and, toges 
ther with the twenty ſhillings a day 
as treaſurer of Chelſea hoſpital, is 
inſerted in his letters-patent ; all 
the ſalaries and allowances paid to 
him are ſuch as have been allowed 


to his predeceſſors in this office; | 


and all the ſalaries, fees, and gra- 
tuities, 
and clerks, and deputy-paymaſe 
ters, are the ſame as have been 


paid to, and received by, thoſe who Wl 


have gone before them, 
From the account in the appen- 
dix it appears, that the roſs * 


amount of the emoluments received 


in this office was 25, 1081. 198. id.; 
the net amount was 23,5611. 1s. 8d. | 
The ſum of 13,450l. received for 


ſalaries and allowances, was paid 


by the public: the ſum of 
11.573l. 19s. 1d. for fees and 
gratuities, was paid by indivi- 
duals. | 


ſurer and paymaſter-general in the 
office of the auditor of the impreſt. 
This gratuity is craved of the com- 
miſſioners of the treafury, by a me- 


morial from the reſpectiye officers 
and clerks in each office, as a com- 
penſation for their trouble in car- 
rying on and making up the c- 


counts of a treaſurer and paymaſ- 


ter-general after his refignation, 


The quantum of it bears ſo” 
proportion to the total ſupz," 
tained in the account to balance | 
It is allowed to them f the ac- 
ſury-warrant, out - Y uniant oF 
remaining in the 1 "4 g 
N 3 a | 


received by the officery jj ; 


There is moreover another gra- 
tuity given to the officers and clerks 
in each of theſe pay-offices, upon 
paſſing the final accounts of a tre- 


% 


a public fund. Theſe allow- 
gnces have been made ever fince 
the Revolution, and, by the ac- 
P counts of them from that period, 
janſminied to us from theſe of- 
| ih it appears, that i in the pay» 
| Office of the navy, the inliances of 
theſe gratuities, from the year 
1688 to the year 1772, when 
the laſt accounts of Mr. Doding- 
ton, ending in the year 1756, were 
paſſed, are ſeventeen, and amount 
| * 621. 178. gad. And in the 
4 hes) of the army, theinflances 
3 #44 W ſame year, to the year 
©3770, when the accounts of lord 
| Darlington, and others, ending 
24ib June, 1757, were paſſed, are 
nine and amount to 46,1121. 1 88.; 
making together 100, 27 öl. 158. gad. 
Paid by tbe publick during that pe- 
riod, in theſe gratuities, 
In the Excbequer, fix offices 


| came under our examination ; 
namely, the ajditor of the re- 


ceipt, the clerk of the pells, the 
row: the chamberlains, the uſh- 
„ and the paymaſters of ex- 
8 bills. There are ſome 
a eircumſtanpes common to them 
L ell; falarics or allowances, fees, 
and gratuities, are the heads un- 
F der which may be ranged the pro- 
fis of all the officers and clerks. 
© The gratuities are uſual volun- 


[ 'rary dopations,. either from public. 


+ Cthcesor individuals : the yearly ac- 
| counts are made up to Michaelmas 
ere; and therefore the accounts of 
ie receipts and payments for the 
year 1780, which is the year we 
are enquiring inio, are made up to 
>the Micbaelwas of that year. 


In the firſt five of theſe offices, 


r appoints the deputy 
lite «. The firſt ſour of them 


> if Ties * 


denz bp in each of- 


10 3,7661. 1s, 


1 
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1 e and is therefore paid out 


fice, by which their fees are reã 
gula ted ; theſe fees confi it either 
of a poundage, or of certain pay- 
ments for particular grücles of 
buſineſs tranſacted in each office, 


and ate paid by the perſons eit her 


paying in, or regeiving money out 
of- the exchequer, or applying for 
their particular buſineſs. _ 


The return made to our precept 


by the dyke of Newcaſtle, auditor 
of the receipt, cf his majeſty's ex-> 


cbeqper, and the examinations of 


Edward Wilford, eſq. his firſt 
clerk, and of Mr. William Jones, 
the tally-writer, ſupplyed us with 
a knowledge of the ſtate of the 


emoluments received by the of- 
ficers and clerks in this branch of 


the Exchequer, the buſineſs of 
-which is tranſaded by the auditor 
and twenty-three fixed clerks, with 
ether occaſional aſl ſtants when 

wanted. 

The auditor is abit for life, 
by a conſtitution. under the hands 
a7 ſeals of the commiſſioners of the 


treaſury. All the exchequer bills, 
orders, debentures, patents, and 
other inſtruments which paſs this 


office, are ſigned by him; the of- 
ficial profits are not received by 
himſelt, but by his firſt clerk, who 
accounts with him for them every 
month; he receives gleven annual 
allowances, enumerated in an ac- 
count tranſmitted io vs, and in- 
ſerted in the appendix, amounting 
he has a ſmall an- 
nual fee from the wardrobe, of 


4l. 175. ; and is entitled 10 fees on 
the receipt of. money into, and 
xche- 


iſſue of money out of the 
quer; the fiſt amounted to 
170l. 138. Sd. the latter, to 
12, 5541. 23, 6d, The ſumbe 
received by fees for entering pa- 


tenis, and upon impreſt bills, was 


3 Nl. 58. 


STATE 


991. 58. and in gratuities 3451. 98. 3 
the groſs amount of all which was 
16,880l. 6:. zd. Out of which 
ſum he made the following pay+ 
ments: for taxes, $72), 12s.; to 
clerks, 1,662]. 105, ; for incidental 
expences of office, 329). 2s. ; to- 
gether, 28641 2s. 2d. 3 which 
reduced his clear receipt* to 
14,916]. 45. 1d. | 

The firſt clerk has an annual al- 
lowance of 1e0ol, and the clerk's 
fees, amountingta 3, 001). 16s. 8d. ; 
his gratuities were, 142l. 178. 3 
waking, together, 3,244|. 13s. 8d. ; 
reduced, by payments for taxes, 
clerks, and incidental expences, to 
2,75 2l. 3s. 6d. 

Te reſt of the clerks have ſala- 
Ties, in propertion to their rank 
and employment, paid. to them ei- 
ther by the auditor, or his firſt or 
other clerks : they have fees like- 
wiſe 
kinds; and out of what they re- 
ceive, make Various payments, 
An account of all which, as tranſ- 
mitted to us from this - office, is 
inſerted in the appendix. 

The foundation of theſe allow- 
ances. and fees, and the authority 
under which they are claimed and 
paid, are as follows: | 

Upon the king's z cceſſion, a 
certificate is tranſmitted from the 
auditor's office to the. treaſury, 
purſuant to their requiſition, con- 
fiſting of two liſts ; one containing 
the ſeveral fees, ſalaries, and al- 


Jowances, that haye by ancient 


cuſtom, letters paient, conſtitu- 
tions, or other authorities, been 
paid to the officers and miniſters 
of the Exchequer, either in right 
of their offices or employments, or 
in reward for their ſervice ; the 
other containing the fees, ſalaries 


or allowances, that have been . | 
| | 4 


jeſty's 


and gratuities of various 
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tled and allowed them for their 
labour and expence in managing 
and performing the bulineſs 
the annuities payable at the Exche- 
quer. This certificate is ſent back 
to the Exchequer, annexed to a 
warrant directed to the auditor, 
authoriſing him to draw orders or 
paſs debentures ſor paying, from 
time to time, in the uſual man- 
ner, and at the accuſtemed times, 
to the officers, the ſums in the cer- 
tificate mentioned; the firſt liſt, 
amounting to 18011, 98. out of 
the money applicable to his ma» 
civil government; the 
other, amounting to 5, 900l. out 
of the reſpective funds applicable 
to the payment of the annuities. 
This warrant ſtates the authority, 
under which the treaſury iſſued it, 
to be, as to the firſt hiſt, either the 
letters patent, conſtitutions, or au- 
thorities, whereby the officers hold 
their employments, or the general 
letters patent dormant (by which 
the king empowers them to make 
variety of payments, therein de- 
ſcribed, out of the civil liſt) ; and, 
as to the ſecond liſt, either the 
powers given to them by the re- 
ſpective acts of parliament relative 
to annpities, or any other power 
in them being. 5 
In this certificate are contained 
the eleven allowances made to the 
auditor ; the two firſt of them, 


"amounting to q6ol, 3s. 4d. are in 


the firſt liſt, and paid to him in 
right of his office : the other nine, 
making 3,305]. 17s, 8d. are in the 


| ſecond lift, and paid to him as a re- 


compence for his trouble in the 


| buſineſs. of the annuities, by virtue 


of the power veſted in the treaſury 
by the ſeveral acts, to provide for 
the charges of management. 

The fees of the auditor, upon the 
= | receipt 


kreceivin 


parlia ment 
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ecejpt of money, are: iſt. about 
ze fourth 

es of which fourth, his clerk 
ttending in the fally-court has a 
iare; zdly, part of a ſum allowed 
y the treaſury to ſome of the Ex- 
hequer officers for the tallies of 
dan which are exempt from fees. 
The fees upon the iſſue are, a 
poundage upon money iſſued for 


 gertain ſervices, pot for all ſer- 
EF wices. Ia the year 1780, the ſum 


pn which the poundage fees were 


| 8 was near eight millions: up- 


4 ards of t37enty-wo millions more 


E. were jſſued in that year, for which 


neither the auditor por his clerks 


| yeceived any fees whateyer. The 
other fees are, certain payments 


For tranſacting particular kinds of 
Þuſineſs. All theſe fees are re- 
pulated by a table, ſpecifying, 
Pot for the auditor and his clerks, 
the rate, where it js a poundage, 
Otherwiſe the vantum, of _—_ 
fee: | this table js for the mo 

part grounded upon plage, re- 
Cogniſed as ancient by the tarons 
of the Exchequer in the year 1693, 


as to thoſe fees the ſubjett matter 


of which exiſted at that time - and 
acquieſced in, ag to thoſe fees the 
ſubjeR matter of which is of a date 
ſubſequent to that year. 


Bx an act, paſſed in the zd year 


of William and Mary, the officers 
of the Exchequer were prohibited 
from taking any other fees, for the 
or iſſuing the ſupplies 
granted by that or any other act of 
ment, except ſuch ancient 
and legal fees as ſhould be allowed 


to be fo by the barops of the — 
df Exchequer; who were require 


to preſent? to Both houſes of parlia- 
ment, at the next ſeſſions, a table 
of fees, to be by them allowed as 


| Ancient and legal, The barons, in 


/ 


rt of the tally=court 
biet | 


2338 of this power, made 4 
eport, containing the table re- 
quired 2 this report is enrolled in 
the office of the king's remem- 
brancer: a copy of it is inſerted 
in the appendix ; it comprehends 
the fees to be taken upon the re- 


ceipf and iſſue of money in the of- 


fices of the aucitor, the clerk of 
the pells, the tellers, and the tally 
court ; and is the rule, though the 
aQ is long ſince expired, by which 
they are governed at this day, ex- 
cept in ſome few inftances, where 
uſage, ſince that reports has intro- 
duced variations; one of which is, 
by the barons report the whole 
of the fees paid to the officers cf the 
Exchequer, upon the iſſue of mo- 
ney fer the army ſervices in gene- 
ral, was three halfpence in the 
pound ; but, ever fince the year 
1744, a difference has been made 
between the iſſue for the ordinary 
and extraordinary ſeryices; the 
fees for the firſt continue at three 
halfpence ; thoſe for the latter 
are reduced jo one penny only in 


the pound. 1 

wi Theſe payments come out of dif- 
ferent funds. The two firſt allow- 
ances for the auditor, the trezſury 


allowance for the tallies of loan, 
the wardrobe fee, and the allow- 


ance to the firſt clerk, which is 
included in the firſt liſt of the 
Exchequer certificate, are paid 
out of the civil liſt; the other 
nine allowances are paid out of 
the funds 'created by the ſeveral 
acts. and therefore out of the pub- 
hc money. The ſees of the tally- 
court, and from ifſues, ang for 
other ' buſineſs, are paid immedi- 
ately by individuals; but all the 
Exchequer fees paid on the iſſues 
for the army ſervices, amounting, 
in the year 1780, to 39,198] 
9 | ”. , -P 4206. 


78; 10s. are charged by the pay- 
maſter general of the forces upen 
the deductions of twelve-pence in 
the pound, and 
by the public. 


fees are paid, 7,311,732]. part 
thereof, was money belonging to 
the public; 668,608]. other part, 
was out of the civil liſt. IN 

From the account in the appen- 
dix, it appears, that the total ſum 
received in this office, was, 21,273. 


16s, ; the net ſum was 19,880l. 16s, 


49. : the ſum of 13,708]. 128. 1d. 
was paid by the public; 1,116]. 75, 


\ 5d. out of the civil liſt ; and 6,448]. 


26s. 6d. by individuals. 
From the return made to us by 
the right hon. Sir Edward Walpole, 
clerk of the pells, and the examina- 
tions of Edward Roberts, eſq. his de- 
uty and firſt clerk, and Mr. Henry 
Thomas, clerk of the introitus, we 
learned the ſtate of the profits re- 


ceived by the officers and clerks in 


this office; which office conſiſts of 
the clerk of the pells, his deputy 
and firſt clerk, and fourteen inferior 
clerks. 

The clerk of the pells is appoint- 


ed for life, by a conſtitution under 


the hands and ſeals of the commiſ- 
fioners of the treaſury, 10 exerciſe 
His office either by himſelf or depu- 
ty. In conſequence of this privi- 


lege, it has not been uſual, for ma- 
ny years, for the clerk of 


the pells 
to execute any part of the buſineſs 
himſelf; the deputy tranſafts the 
whole, and receives and accounts 
with his principal for all the profits 
that belong to him. The clerk of 
the pells receives thirteen diftinR 
allowances, ſet forth in the return, 
amounting to 1,603]. os. 11d. paid 
to him by order or debenture. One 
of them, 641. 135. 4d. is inſerted in 
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his conſtitution, and is, together 


therefore paid 
Of the ſum of 
5,980, 340l. on the iſſue of Which 


iſſue are, like thoſe of the auditor, 


12s. oñd. 


with ſix more, making 306l. 1s. 8d. 
included in the firſt Jiſt in the Ex- 
chequer certificate, and therefore 
payable out of the civil lift ; the re- 
maining fix, amounting to 1,2351. 
58. 11d, are in the ſecond liſt, and 
therefore payable out of the reſpec». 
tive annuity funds, His ſees upon 
the receipt conſiſt of about onee 
fourth part both of the tally-courr . 
fees and of the treaſury allowance 
for the tallies of Joan ; a certain part 
of both of which is appropriated i 
his clerk of the introitus. His ſhare 
of theſe fees and allowances came to 
194]. 53: 104d. His fees on the 


a poundage, at different fates for 
different ſervices, paid by the per- 
ſons receiving, according to a table 
hung up in the office, taken, and 
varying but little from the barons 
report ; and according to the ſame 
table, fame ancient fees are taken 
from the entries, enrollments, and ex. 
aminations of certain inſtruments, 
All the above fees amounted to 
5, 700. 2s. 8d. and his gratuities 
from the public offices, to 551. 1s. ; 
which made his groſs receipi 9,4321, 
Is, 64d,: out of which he paid 
1,8341. 9s. 6d. The particulars of 
theſe payments are ſtated in a re-. 
turn inſerted in the appendix, and 
reduced his clear receipt to 7,597], 


The deputy and firſt clerk. has 4 
falary of 420l. a year you to him 
by his principal: his fees are, 4 
poundage upon the head of ifſug 
only, that is, the iſſue on annuities, 
penſions, &c. at the rate ſtated in 
the barons report; and alſo ſome 
other ſmall fees and gratuities enue 
merated in the account of the offie 
cers and clerks fees in the appendix, 
amounting is 2631. 68. 1d, Theſe 


Ivg. 


\ 


pay meat of aal. for taxes, to the 
net ſum of 681]. 6s. 1d. 
The clerk of the introitus has a 


mare of the tal}y-court fees, and of 
- dhe treaſur 


allowance, and ſome 
other {mall fees, allowances, and 
| gratuities; the whole producing 
-  54dl. 98. 93d. ; reduced, by gl. 7s. 

r taxes, to 339]. 28. 95d. 

The reſt of the clerks have ſala» 
ries, from gol. to 120]. paid them 
by the principal, and a few of them 
fome {mall fees and gratuities, _ 
Peron a ſtate of the total received 

and paid in this office, the ſum re- 
” ceived was 10, 2691. 198. 24d. ; the 
net ſum 9,5451. 13s. id.: the ſum 
paid by the public, 5,964]. 45. gd. ; 


out of the c vil liſt, 7521. 1s. 34d. ; 


and from individuals, 3.5531. 13s 
ad. | x 

From the retyra made to our 
recept, and the examinations of 
Danis! Wray, William Price, Rich- 
ard Welles, ard Charles Town=- 
ſhend, eſgrs. the deputies and firſt 
eterks of the right hon. earl of Hard- 
wicke, the earl of Northington, earl 
* Temple, and ihe hon, John Jeffreys 
Pratt, the four tellers of the Exche- 
guer, we obtained an account of 
me emoluments received in this 
office. 

The tellers is one office in four 
diviſions; each conſiſt ing ef a teller, 
a deputy and a firſt clerk, two offices 
executed by the ſame perſon, a ſe- 
cond elerk, and three inferior 
clerks; in all twenty-four perſons. 
The teller is appointed for life, by 
- Jetters patent, which empower him 
to execute the office by depu'y ; 
and therefore the whole buſineſs of 
theſe offices. is now, and long has 
been, tranſacted entirely by depu- 
ties. The teller himſelf executes 
no part of it 3 he dees not collect 
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two ſums were reduced, by the 


his own profits z they are received 
and accounted for to him by his 
deputy. 


cient ſalary or fee belonging to his 
office ; the ſenior 331 6s. 8d. the 


three juniors 3al. 13s. 4d. each. 


They have likewiſe fix annual al- 
lowances from the treaſury for their 
trouble in paying the annuities, 
which are equally divided amon 
the four: the thare of each is ; 394, 
145. 14. Theſe ſalaries and al- 
Jowan« es are in the Exchequer cer- 
tificate ; the ſalaries in the firſt liſt, 
the allowances in the ſecond. -The 
tellers are paid nothing upon the 
receipt of money; their fees ariſe 
from the iſſue, and conſiſt of a 
oundage on iſſues, not for all, 
but for certain ſervices, 
different for different ſervices, ac- 
cording.” to rates ipecified in the 
table of fees ſtated in the re- 
turn, and taken from the barons 
report, but varying from it in the 
rate on the iſſues for the extraordi- 
naries of the army, as before men- 
tioned, and on the iſſues for pen- 
ſions, and ſome other ſervicey 
which, though ſubject to fees in 
that report, are ſince exempted by 
acts of parliament. Theſe fees are 
divided equally amongft the four 
tellers ; and the ſhare of each was 
7,038]. 15s. ogd. The ſum, on 
the iſſue of which theſe fees were 
taken, was near 16 000,200]. : the 
ſum, for which no fees were taken, 
was upwards of ſo gent as be- 
ing exempt-either by acts of parlia- 
ment, courteſy, or uſage. The 
ſum ſubjeR to fees in the office of 
the tellers exceeds the ſum fubject 
to fees in the offices of the auditor, 
and clerk of the pells ; for the ba- 


rons report makes the ſum iſſued to 


the navy, (which in the year 1780 
navy : ; gb 4 


ach teller receives yearly an an- 


and 


ded 


75 ce, 
0 oth 


e WE > gs 
1 
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wed 6,000.000).) and to the 
ance, liable in the one, and not 
e other. The ſalary, and one- 
th part of the allowances and 
which conſtitute the groſs re- 
of the firſt teller, amounted to 
xl. 17s. 15d. ; out of which he 
| for clerks, taxes, gratuities, 
incidental expences, 713“. 5s. 
„ the remainder, being his net 
ipt, was 6,6961. 118. .d. 

he groſs receipt of the ſeeond 
er, conſiſting of the like articles, 
alſo of 40. for the rent of a 
ile belonging to his office, was 
ol. 2s. 53d. ; his payments for 
ks, taxes, and incidents, were 
f. 16s. Ed.; which left him a net 
ipt of 6,6971. 58. 115d. 
The groſs receipt of the third 
ler, was the like ſum : his pay- 
nts were 7421. 17s. ; which left 
ma clear balance of 6,7051. 58. 
d.; but the third teller, taking to 
nſelf a portion of his firſt clerk's 
% amounting to 1,1081. 15s. 7d. 
d all his ſeconpd clerk's fees (de- 
Ring the taxes), being 1,337]. 
id. his net receipt was 9,153]. 


13d. 

The profits of the office of the 
urth teller, (which were divided 
ween Mr. Townſhend, the late 
ler, or his executors, and Mr. 
att, who ſucceeded to this office 
lay 21, 1980) were 7,511]. 38. 
id: the deductions were 771l. os. 
d. ; which reduced the clear receipt 
06,7401. 38. Gad. The articles com- 
oſing theſe ſeveral receipts and de- 
tions, and thoſe. which follow 
lative to the clerks, are enume- 
ated in the return tranſmitted to 
8 from this office. N 


The deputy, as ſuch, has no pro- 
it whatever; but, as firſt clerk, he 
bas ſees both upon the receipt and 
iſue: the ſees upon the rectipt are 
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called bill · money, and are in con- 
ſideration of his writing the bills 
they are paid according to an an- 
cient table of fees uſed in the office, 
and fiated in the return; not in- 
cluded in the harons report, becauſe 
that report relates to the ſupplies 

ranted by that parliament only. 

his bill money is divided equally 
among the ſour firſt elerks; the 
thare of each was 1821. 9s. 


The fees upon the ſſue are, a 


poundage, after a certain rate, for 
certain ſervices, according to the 
barons report, ſimilar to that of the, 
tellers, with the like variatiens and 
Exemptions : theſe fees are divided 
into eight equal parts, and belong 
to the Wh firſt and the four ſecond 
clerks ; the eighth part or ſhare of 
each was 1,379]. 12s. id. Each 
firſt clerk receives alſo annually, in 
gratuities. from public office:, 46l. 
45. Theſe articles, of bill-money, 
fees, and gratuities, making toge- 


ther 1,608]. 5s. 1d. was the groſs 


receĩpt of thefirſt elerks to the three 
Junior teller. The firit clerk to 
the ſenior teller received more; he 
had the allowance of 3391. 14s. and 
2 zol. out of the fees of the ſecond 


flerk, in conſideratiog of his pay- 


ing the ſalaries of the three under 
clerks, and as an additicnal recom- 
pence for, his care and trouble in the 
execution of his office. Theſe ſums 
increaſed his groſs receipt to 2, 17)l. 
19s. 1d. ; out of which he paid in 
taxes, for clerks, and other ex- 

ences, 4571. 1s. requcing oy 
bh net receipt to 1,720. 18s. 14, 
The firſt clerk to the ſecond teller 
reduced his receipt of 1,608]. 5s. 
id. by the payment of 511. 14s: 
for taxes and incidental expences, 
to 1,556]. 11s. 1d. The firſt clerk 


to the third teller paid in taxes and 


gratuities 531.55,6d.z the remaining 


i. LL 


% 2 


EK 
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ſum of 1,554). 195. 7d. he did not 


* 
* 


retain to his own uſe: he is allowed 
his teller, for the execution of 


this office, a ſalary of yoo}. a year, 
and the gratuities of 401. 4s. ; theſe 
he retains; but the reſidue, w_ 


x,tosl. 168. 7d. he paid to the thir 
teller. The firft clerk to the fourth 
teller paid out of his receipt 531. 5s. 
6d. for taxes and gratuities, and, in 
addition te the ſalary of the ſenior 
under clerk, 3-1. 12s. 05d being at 
the rate of 1ool. a year, from the 
ziſt of May, the time of Mr. Pratt's 
appointment, to Michaelmas 1780. 
heſe payments reduced his elear 
receipt to'1,517]. 7s. 4d. | 
The only profit appropriated to 
the cflice of the ſecond clerk, is the 
Eighth part of the fees on the iſſues, 
which was 1,379]. 12s. id. The 
ſecond clerks to the firſt, ſecond, 
and third tellers, never attend the 
office, or tranſact any official] buſi- 
neſs whatever; the firſt clerk re- 
ceives the ſhare of the fees belong- 
ing to the ſecond, makes the uſual 
ar out of it, and pays the re- 
ue to ſich perſon as the teller has 
named as his fecond clerk, or other- 


viſe to the teller himſelf. The pay- 


ments out of the ſhare of the ſecond 


clerk to the firſt teller, were 421. 


158. for taxes and incidents, and 
230l. to the firſt clerk ; the remain- 
der, being 
to the father of the ſecond clerk, 
who was under age. 

Forty-two pounds fifteen ſhillings 
was the deduction out of the fees of 
the ſecondclerk to the ſecond teller: 
the remaining ſum of 1, 336l. s. 
1d. was paid to the ſecond clerk, 
The ſhare of the ſecond clerk to 


the third teller was reduced, by the 


payment of 421. 10s. for taxes, to 
1, 2371. 28. 1d. the whole of which 
was paid to the thir teller himſelf, 
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his fees, the ſenior of the und 


151. 198. 6d. for taxes, and 150 


1,106]. 17s. 1d. was paid : 
gratuities, amounting in the yea 


The ſecond clerk in the rem 
ing diviſion has been in a ſituat 
different from the reſt, Durin 
time Mr. Townſhend was teller, 
ſecond clerk attended the buf 
of the office, who received the i 
belopging to the fecond clerk, i 
ject only to the payment of 
taxes; there were then but 
clerks more employed : the ſhare 
theſe fees that accrued in 
Townſhend's life-time was 801], 
1d. ; out of which 26]. 108. 6d.1 
proportion of taxes, being pa 
the remaining 774l. 11s: 7d. y 
the net receipt of the ſecond ( 
to Mr. Townſhend. The ſeco 
clerk appointed by the preſent te 
has never attended; but, out ( 


clerks, who was ſecond clerk 
Mr. Townſhend, is allowed 400 
2 year: his ſhare of the fees f 
the remainder of the year, 
5781. 10s. ; out of which was pa 


Bs. 23d. being ſa much of the 
lary of 400l. as accrued betwe Pact 
the time the teller was appointꝗ un 
and the Michaelmas following; tl 
remainder, being 4121 2s. 33d. v 
paid to the father-of the teller. 
The under clerks are paid | 
fuch ſalaries as each teller think 
proper to allow them: they ha 
no fees; but receive ſome 1ma 
ay 
to about 20]. to each divifion. * 
An account of the receipts an £1. 
payments in this office ſhews th 
groſs receipt to be 41,7721. 148. 5 ber 
and the net, 38,138l. 138. 24d. his 
29,2721. 35. 4d. is paid out of 7 of 
lic money; 1,024l. gs. out of tb de 
civil lift ; and 11,476t. 28. 1d. nei 
individuals > © * ; 
Areturn was made to our precepu ei. 
from the chamberlain's office. We gut 
| examine” 


6. 


* .ined Abraham Farley and 
. villam Hammond, eſqrs. deputies 
telles n the receipt fide, and James Gal- 


way and George Roſe, eſqrs de- 


| - bn uties on the court ſide, to Monta- 
ory ve Burgoyne, eſq and the hon. 
of Wrcderick North, the two chamber- 


ins of the Exchequer, We re- 
zmbe, efq. tally-cutter, and ex- 


Is deputy. - | Io 
This office corſiſts of three di- 


ons; the receipt fide, or tally 
pourt ; the tourt fide; and the tal- 


EL court's office; it is compoſed 
a * nine perſons; namely, the two 


chamberlains, two deputies on each 


.* Ide, one under clerk en the court 
| = ide, the tally-cutter, and his deputy. 
1 of The office of chamberlain is held 


fr life by letters pattent with pow- 
er to execute ĩt by 1 By vir- 


„Mme of this privilege, theſe two offi- 
' Peers inter fere not in any part of the 
het tufineſs of this office; it is all tranſ- 
welded on both ſides by the deputies. 
„bach chamberlain is intitled to two 
* annual payments, a ſalary of 5 21. 
” Wi. 44d. reduced by taxes to 461. 
d. w 
7s; and 13]. 6s 6d. wardrobe- 
id Honey, reduced by fees to 111. 198, 


cd.; together, clear, 58 l. 16s. 10d. 
The two ſalaries are in the firſt Jiſt 
of the Exchequer certificate ; the 
wardrobe-money is a cuſtomary 
payment. They receive neither fee 
nor gratuity ; but they take tothem- 
ſelves a part of the profits of both 
their deputies. The ſenior cham- 
berlain received, out of the fees of 
his deputy on the receipt ſide, 701. 
ind out of the fees of his deputy on 
the c-urt-ſide, 2561. 6s. 10d. w ich 
inereaſed his net profits to 385]. 3s. 
8d. The junior chamberlain, re- 
ceived, out of the profits of his de- 
guty on thereceipt-fide, 2521: 55. 
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avd alſo a return from Thomas 


mined Mr. Charles Alexander, 
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2d. and on the court- ſide, 2741, 68. 
od.; which made his clear receipt 
5851. 8s. 10d. 

The two deputies on the receipt 


ſide have each of them ancient ſa- 


laries; the ſenior four, amounting 
to 971. a year; the junior three, 
together, 57. a- year: the firſt liſt of 
the Exchequer certificate contains 
them all: they are alſo entitled, in 
equal moieties, to one-fourth part 
(with ſome trifling exceptions) of 
the fees taken in the tally- court; of 
which the ſhare of each deputy was 
19;1. 17s. 5d.: each of them received 
a treaſury allowance for the tallies 
of loan, 70], 13s. 3d. and from the 
e of the forees, a 
gratuity of zl. 13s. 6d. Theſe ſe- 
yeral items produced to the ſenior, 
3651. 4s, 2d. reduced. by the pay- 
ment of 181. 18s, 6d for taxes, and 
201. to his priecipal, to the clear 
a of 2761. 58. 8d.z and produced 
to the junior, 3251. 48. 2d reduced, 
by the payment of 181, 168. 6d for 
taxes, to 3001. 8s. 8d z of which ſum 
he retained to his own uſe a ſalary 
of 501. allowed him by his principal 
for the execution of the office, the 
gratuity of 31. 1 38. 6d. and a ſum | 
of about ten ſhillings more, making, 
together, 541. 38. Od. ; the remain- 
der being 2 call os. 2d. he paid to 
his principal. * 
An ancient table regulates the 
fees taken in the tally- court, and 
eſtimates them, either by the tally, 
or by che ſum paid in: they are re- 
ceived from the perſons who take 
away the tallies, and are divided for 
the moſt part into ſour equal por- 
tions, one of which belongs to the 
auditor and his clerk, another to 
the clerk of the pells and his clerk, 
a third tothe two deputy chamber- 
lains on the receipi-tide, and the 


Fourth to the tally-culter. 


"_ 
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The two deputies on the count- 


| fide have each an ancient ſalary of 


five pounds a-year, inferred in the 


| Grft lift of the Exchequer certifi- 


cate; and are entitled, in equal 


moie ties, to fees paid by accountants 


for joining tallies, according to an 


ancient table, and eſtimated either 


by the tally, or the ſum to be ac- 
counted for the moiety of theſe 
Fees was 2611, 7d. and of the trea- 
ſury allowance for the tallies of 
Joan, 86]. 136. 9d.; together, to each 
_ deputy, 3521. 19s. 4d: out of this 
Jum, the deputy to the ſenior cham- 
| berlaio paid 161. 2s 6d. for taxes, 
and three pounds for incidental ex- 


pences ; which reduced the clear 


receipt to 333]. 16s. 109. : of this 


fam he retained 65]. as his ſalary 


| For the execution of the office, and 
721. 108. for the under clerk ; the 
reſidue, being 2561.68. 10d. he paid 
to his 
the deputy to the junior, was re- 
duced, 


principal. The like ſhare of 
by the like payments for 


- axes, und 121. 10s. to the clerk, to 


3241.6s 10d.; out of which, retain- 


- Ing his ſalary. of Fol. he paid the 


. Fematning 274l. 6s. 10d. to his 


Principal. The under cleix has 


only a ſalary of 251. a- year, paid to 


dim out of the fees of the depu- 


this 


ties. | 


The tally- cutter is appointed by 
conſlitution from the commiſſioners 


of the treafury, during pleaſure: he 


execptes no part of the buſineſs of 
ce himſelf; his deputy tranſ- 


acts the whole of it: be has a ſalary 


- Tre 
68 
- out of the civil liſt: his fourth of 


of 51. 10s. a year, inſerted in the 
firſt liſt of the Exchequer certificate, 
and received an allowance from the 
aſuyy for the loan tallies of 141]. 
64. which two ſums are paid 


the tally-court fees amounted to 


3661. 78. 10d. Theſe ſums, making 


comprehending all its diviſions, 


together 5131. 48. 4d. were redy 
by 14]. 128. 9d. paid for taxes, 
571. 18.3d. allowed to his dep 
to 4411. 10s. 4d. clear recei 
The deputy, in addition to bis 
lary, received from the uſher il. 
for grinding tools, and 11. 306 
in gratvities ; which made his 
receipt 591, 145. 9d. 
The groſs charge of thi: of 


2,043), 45. 6d.; to which the pu 
lick contributed 71, 75.3 the civi 
7581. 10s. 2d.; and' individu: 
1,2771. 78. Ad.: the net receipt 
1,9171. 6s. 9d. 3 
But to the. expence created 

this office, muſt be added thoſe pc 
tions of the'tally=court fees, an: t 
treaſury allowances for the tall 
of loan, paid to the auditor and t 
clerk of the pells, amounting tog 
ther to 1.02tl. 5s. included in t 


accounts of the profits of thoſe « 


fices ; which added to the groſs ſu 
of 2,0431. 45. 6d. increaſes the tot 
expence of the chamberlain's « 
fice to 2,064]. 9s. 6d. 

The return of the hon. Hora 
Walpole, uſher of the Excheq 
and the examination of Char 
Bedford, elq. .his-deputy, ſuppl 


us With a ſtate of the emolume 


of this cffice; in which three pe 


ſons are concerned, the uſher, t 


deputy, and the clerk, who is al 
yeoman uſher, 8 

The uſher is appointed for lil 
by letters patent, with power toe 
erciſe this office by deputy ; wh 
powerit bas been uſual for theuſh 
to make ule of; and conſequen 
the buſineſs of this office is 1/4 
ated entirely by the deputy. T 


uſher receives ſeveral ſmall hat 


yearly fees or payments, on dit 
rent accounts, enumerated in 
return, and amounting in the y* 


— 
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to 40l. 178. 8d. but his principal 
3 is the profit he makes, 
by ſupplying the Treaſury and Ex- 


chequer with ſtationary and turnery 
ware, and ſeveral other articles, and 
the Exchequer with coals, and by 


employing the workmen who do the 


* wg of the Fxchequer and the 
in 


de of the Treaſury. There is 


an ancient table kept in the offices 


of the auditor and the uſher, which 
contains a long catalogue of the ar- 
ticles furniſhed by the ufher, and a 
certain price affixed to each article: 
the uſher is allowed, and charges 
e ang for each article he 

urniſhes, at the rate ſtated in this 
table: but this table does not con- 
tain all the items he provides; for 
ſuch as are not included in it, he 
is allowed a profit of forty per cent. 
and on the workmen's bills for re- 
pairs he has a profit of 3s. 6d. in 
the pound. The total of theſe gains 

as 5, 2020. 8s. 45d. and, with his 
* made his py receipt 5,293]. 
6s. 05d. His deduQtions ;rere, for 
taxes, 4761. 54d; to his deputy a 
falary of 4441. and one-third of the 
poundage on the bills for repairs, 
2341. 4s. 6d; to the clerk a falary 
of 5ol. and to him as yeoman uſher 
361. 8s. 3d; in fees 46l. 18s ; and for 
incidental expences, 1051, 148. 10d. 
The amount of theſe deductions is 


31,0931. 6s ozd. and reduced his net: 


_ Teceipt to 4,200. , Bhs 
The deputy received, in fees 
from the ſtationers, and others, 
12 fl. 5s. 11d. which, added to his 
fa'ary, and poundage on the work- 
men's bills, made 5231.. 10s. 5d; 
from whch 4 being deduct d 
for taxes, his net receipt was 
5 gl. 17s. 5d. The clerk received, 
in gratuities, 761. is. which, with 


his ſalary from the uſher, made | 
return: all of them together a- 


1261 18. As yeoman uſher, he 


by any of then, —_ a ſmall an- 
1 


Account. 


comptroller's wo 
t 
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received, in gratuities, 231. 28. 6d; 
which, with the payment from the 
uſher, produced 591. 10s. gd. ; to- 
gether, 185], 14s. gd. from whicly 
there was no deduCtion. Hence 
the groſs expence of this office way 
5,5371. 158. 55d. , the net, 4,yost. 
28. ad. The public contributed 
8,207]. 6s 8:d.; the civil lift, 
4,235]. 19s. 4d. ; and individuals, 
244l. gs. 5d, 
By the return tranſmitted to us 
from the office of the paymaſters of 
Exchequer bills, and from the ex- 
amination of Nathaniel Barwell, 
eſq. one of the paymaſters, we ob- 
tained the information following: 
This office is executed by three 
paymaſters, a comptroller, an ac- 
countant, a Caſheir, and two clerks; 
to which are added, a houſe-keeper 
and meſſenger, aud occaſional aſ- 
ſiſtant clerks. The paymaſters, the 
comptroller, and the houſe-keeper, 
are appointed by the commiſſioners 
of the treaſury, by conſtitution, {þ 
during pleaſure ; the reſt of the of- 
ficers are appointed by the pay- 
maſters themſelves. This office is 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, in that 
the offcers, as well as the clerks, 
are all paid by ſalaries only. No 
fee or gratuity whatever 1s takea 


nual ee of 21. 7s, allowed the ac- 
countant for making up his year's 
Each paymaſter has an 
annual ſalary of 28 3l. 6s. 8d. which 
has not varied fince the year 1726: 
be pays, for himſelf and clerks, 
34k 3s. 4d. for taxes; which re- 
duces it to 2491]. 38. 4d. The 
| is 350l. a- 
year; reduced, by the payment o 
411. 10s. for taxes, to 30S]. ros. 
The falar es of the. reſt are pa'd 
clear of deductions, as ſtated in'the - 


=| 


a | W 
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mount to 1,6201. which is paid out ſyſtem of ſtriet economy in the ad? | day 
of the public fads. miniſtration of-the public — 

From the account of the contin- which the legiſſature has by the offi 


gent expences of this office, they act, determined to be neceſſary. ' us 

© were iwogl. 178. 7d, paid allo by By © ſtrict economy,” we appre- + 
the public; ſo that the groſs ex- hend, is not meant ſuch as either mel 
Pence of this office to the public, derogates fronfithe honou- and dig- * 
Was 1,792]. 4s. 7d. z the net _ nity of the crown, or abridges the ay 
duee to the officers, was 1,478]. 73, ſervant of the public of the due re- 72 


That tlie total amount of the ex- ward of k.s induſtry and abilities; as 


pences attending the receiving and 


we mean an Economy that fteers 


WMuing of the lie money at the between extreme parſuſiony on the he | 
receipt of bb majetty's Exchequer, one hand, and Proluſon on the rk 
may appear atone view, we ſubjoin, other; that is contiſtent with juſtice 6 

min the appendix, an account of the as well 4s prudence; that gives to * 
Tolals of the groſs and net feceipt all theif full due, and to none more; low 
by the officers and clerks in each of that ſupports every uſeful and ne- 8 
thele branches of the Echequer, ceſſary Eſtabliſhment, but cuts off bud 
With the deductions paid thereout and reduces evety ſuperfluous and 77 
fur ing the year 1780, From whence redundant expence; Some regu- 8 

I appears, the groſs fum received lations, built upon the principle of the 

. by all of them, in ſalaries, fees, and œconomy thus defined; have for me 
-” gratuities, was 82,5191. 16s. 63d. ; their objects the offices, the offi- 1 
and the net fom 55, 86 3l. 19s. 34d. cers, and their emoluments. ach 
The fam of 51,7511. 18s. 55d. was An office of the higheſt antiquity, 1 
paid by the public; 8, 08 l. 53d. that has ſubſiſted for ages under its — 
Saut of the civil liſt; 22,9291. 15s. preſent ſe rm; that has the receipt TM 
3 by individuals; and 35867. and cuſtody of the publie treaſure, oo 


vas. 3x0. for tages. ' fipon the due adminiſtration of 
Such is tlie ſtate of the ſalaries, Which depends the national credit tall 
$6; and gratuities j and ſuch the and ſafety of the realm; an office of 


authority under which they are paid ſuel 4 deſctiption is entitled to the * 
und received in theſe ottices. But utmoſt reſpect, and alterations in > 
He ac enjoins us 4 ill farther its eſtabliſhment ſhoold be well 4k 
duty ; it commands us to report weighed, and propoſed with cau- ok 
\ fach regulations, as, in our judg- tion and diffidence: but, as a wo 


ment, ſhall appear expedient to be change in the manners, cuſtoms, 
eſtabliſhed, in order that the duties, and, above all, in the finances of = 


taxes, and monies, granted, receiy- this nation, ſince the origin of this the 
ed, and appropriated for the public office, together with pecultar eir- cer! 
| vice of this Kingdom, may here- oumſtances of the times, may ren- tall 
After be feceived and iffued in the der regulations neceflary, we have live 
- Hanner,the moſt beneficial and ad- judged it 'a part of our duty to 6 
vantageous to the public.“ examine into the receipt of the * 
Regulations to this end have, in Exchequer, with a view to an &- of t 
che progrefs of this enquiry, offered conomical reform, : #1 per! 
themfelv,s to our judgment; re- The office of the chamberlains \ 


 Silationiy tending to introduce that of the Exchequer, however im- 
b: - | | ; | pcrtant 
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portant in ancient times, is, to-this 
public revenue cannot be too ſafely 


day, occupied principally in the 
buſineſs of the tally; which is the 


official acquittance to perſons pay- 


ing money into the Exchequer. 
This accquittance has various for- 
malities, all calculated to prevent 
the poſſibility of a forgery, by 
which the accountant; might, on 
paſſing his accounts, bs difcharged 
of a ſum he never paid. 
The teller is obliged. as 
he receives money, to tranſmit the 
bill by which he charges himſelf 
with that rece pt through the pipe 
into the tally court; where the fol- 
lowing-officers attend: rſt, the _ 
writer; who is the officer of the 
auditor, and takes an account of 
the ſum, and writes it on both ſides 
of the tally delivered to him, with 
the ſum out upon it in notches by 


of the introitus; who is the officer 
of the pells, and records the re- 
ceipt: and zdly, the two deputy 
chamber lains on the receipt ſide; 
who ſplit the tally, examine and 
cmpare the two parts with each 
other, and with the ertry made by 
the clerk of the introitus. The 
tally is delivered to the account ant; 
the foil is delivered to, and kept 
by, the deputy chamberlains on 
the court-fide, untill the aceount- 
ant, being about to paſs his ac- 
counts, bri gs to them the account 
of his payments into the Exche- 
quer, with the tallies: theſe cham- 
berlains examine the account, join 
the tallies with the foils, mark both, 
certiſy upon the, account that the 
tallies are received and joined, de- 
liver back his account to the ac- 
countant, keep the foil in the of- 
fice, and ſend-the tally to the clerk 
ofthe pipe. In this operation nine 
perſons are coneerned, | 
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ſtituted⸗ 
fed ix other offices, equally. 
and at but little expenſe, ſuch a 
mode demands attention. 


199 
It is undoubtedly true, that the 


uarded againſt fraud of every kind: 


t if anode of receipt can be ſub- 
ſimilar 10 what is / RE 


ecure, 


If, inſtead of the tally cutter, the 


dclerks of the auditor, and of the 
a pells wefe to attend the office of 
ſoon as 


the tellers, as the bank clerk does 
nw, and take an account of the 


- ſums as they are received; il an 


indented check receipt of each ſun 


was made out, compared with the 


entries, and marked with an intra- 
tur by the one officer, and a re- 
torditor by the other; if this re- 
teipt was produced with the ac- 


count, before it is paſſed and ex- 
amined with the counter oil, and 
the tally - cutter. 2dly. The clerk 
tries in the offices either of the au- 


the account compared with the en- 


ditor, or the pells, and the truth of 
it certified by that officer; a check 
thus fenced ſeems to be as effec- 
tually ſecured againſt forgery as 
the tally is a mode more ſimple, 
and can be tranſacted by a fingle 
Clerk. Nor is this check unknown 
intheExchequer; the bills that are 
ſued every year, to a-great a- 
mount, both in number and value, 
are guarded by the check indenture 
and counter fol. | 
The other buſineſs of this office 


may, with ut injury to the public, 


beeafily transferted elſe where: the 
cuſtody of one of the keys to the 
tellers cheſts, the number of which 
ought not to be ditniniſhed, may be 
committed to the auditor; and the 
cuſtody ofthe ſtandard weightsand 
meaſures and oftheftandard pieces 
of gold and ſilver, caufirtg lutle 
trouble, and that but ſeldom, to 


| _ other officeia the Exchequer. 


: Seeing 


Seeing, therefore, no utility ac- 


- eruing-to the public from the office 
of he chamberlains. beyond the 


labour of a ſingle clerk, but, on the 


contrary, 2 conſiderable charge in- 
curred annually, in ſuppotting two 
chamberlains, and a tally- cutter, 
three ſinecures, at the expence, in 
the year 1780, of 1, 412. 28. od.; 


and the whole office at the expence 


of 3,0641.95 Ed.; we are of opinion, 

that public prudence requires the 
- ſuppreſſion of this office, and the 
5 ſabtitation of another kind of re- 
- eeipt inthe place of the tally. 
The chief if not the only preſent 


duty of the uſher, is to ſypoly the 
- Treaſury and Exchequer with ſta- 


tionary and turnery ware, and a 
variety of other articles, and the 
- Exchequer with coals, to pro- 


vide workmen for certain repairs ; 


he is, as it were, a factor to theſe of- 
ices for particular neeefſaries ; on 
all which he has a profit. The a- 
mount of the four liberates, which 
. contained all the articles provided 


- by him, with the bills of repairs in 
the year 1780, was 14,440l. 35.6d.; 
out of which the profits to the uſher | 
were 5, 2521. 8s. 4d.: ſo that, ſup- 


poſing all theſe articles could have 
bg purchaſed, andthe repairs 
done, as cheap without the interven- 


tion of the uſher (and no reaſon. 


appears why they might not) the 
public paid 14,44ol. zs 6d. for 

what was really worth but 9,1871. 
1568. 2d.; that is, near forty per 


cent. more than thev would have 


paid, had not ſuch office exiſled as 

That of the uſher. 5 ä 

As whatever is wanted for public 
uſe, ſhould be purchaſed at the firſt 

band, and at as cheap a rate as may 

be, we think it neceſſary for the 
public intereſt, that the office of 

the uſher of the Exchequer ſhould 
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. proportioned to the wants of his 
office; a method now practiſedin 


each prefiding over his own diſtin 


. ſome perſon: of rank and reſponk 


tend, direct and controul, the ex 


tion in the official ſcale, leaving tc 
- ſubordinate officers and miniſter 
the laborious detail of the execu 
tion; but no advantage is derived 
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be diſcontinued, as expenſive anc 
unneceſſary ; and that every prin 
cipal officer ſhould procure all ar 
ticles requiſite for his own depart 


ment, and for that purpoſe be paic 


by the public an annual allowance 


the paymaſter-general's and in t 
rious other offices. 3 

The teller's is one office, at th 
head of which are placed four off 
cers, independant of each other 


diviſion, but none of them contri 
buting to the execution of any part 
of the buſineſs, It is expedient 
that in an office of this importance 


bility ſhould preſide, to ſuperin 


ecution, with an appointment ade 
uate to his conſequenceand fl 


to the public from placing four in 
operative officers atthe head of thi 
one ofhos; i 5 

Judging then, as we muſt do 
ſolely by the rule of public fruga 
lity, and ſuppoſing the nation t. 
ſtand in need of every praQticabl 
retrenchment, and confequently tc 
require the reduction cf every uſe 


leſs and expenſive office, we are let 


neceſſ»rily to conclude, that, as th 
publick ſervice receives no aſſiſtane 
or advantage from the labours o 
the tellers, and the public treaſur 


will find a conſiderable increaf{ 


from their emoluments, the pub 
lic intereſt requires their numbe 
ſhould be reduced. 4 
Whatever reaſons there may 
for continuing theſe, and other oi 
fices mentioned above ; 2 he 
| | aw 


drawn from policy or expedience; 
as a reſource for the reward of ſer- 


vices, in preference to penſions; 
from juſtice, for continuing them 


during the lives of the preſent poſ- 


ſeſſors only, in favour of the rights 


of private property; or whether it 


would be proper to change them 
again from offices for life to offices 
during pleaſure ; all theſearetopics 


not within the limits of our com- 


miſſion, but for the diſcuſſion of 
the legiſlature, whoſe deliberations 


comprehend argumentsdrawn from 


every ſource. But, in whatever 
ſhape they may be permitted to 


continue, every reaſon of prudence 
demands the reduction of their 


emoluments, from an exceſs to a 
reaſonable limited ſtandard. 
There are likewiſe in this office 


of the tellers, four officers, under 
the denomination of ſecond clerks, 


who are merely nominal, without 
attendance, without buſineſs, care, 


or trouble; but they have ſees, and 


to no inconſiderable amount, In 
the y.ar 1780, the total of them 
was 5,5131. 8s. 4d. and were ei- 
ther paid to, or to the uſe of, the 

erſons named to theſe offices, or 
increaſed the profits of the teller: 
themſelves. Whatever pretenſions 


a a ſuperior officer may have to an 


exemption from duty and ſervice, 
a ſinecure is repugnant to the idea 
of the condition of a clerk in office; 
and therefore we are of opinion, 
that common ſenſe requires the 
ſuppreſſion of the offices of the 
ſecond clerks to the tellers. 

We have ranged the emoluments 
of the offices under the heads of Sa- 
laries, Fees, and Gratuities. From 
our examination into the ſtate of 
the Salaries, many of them appear 
to be made up ofa variety, and 
ſometimes of very ſmall payments, 
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ariſing out of different fn 


ads. 01 


the inferior clerks, ſeveral pay 


over, either the whole or portions 


of their ſalaries. or fees, to increaſe 
the profits of other clerks; all which 
is contrary to that ſimplicity and 
regularity that ought to be ob- 


ſerved in every office, and may be 


eaſily corrected by a regulation we 
ſhall hereafter propoſe. 


The fees are eit her ſums paid for 


tranſacting | opts kinds of of- 
fical buſineſs, or a poundage ; the 
firſt ſort of fees, fall in many caſes, 
very heavy upon individuals: is 
ſome caſes they fall upon the pub- 


lic: it would be much for the be 
nefit of both, as well as for the ho- 


nour of government, that all per- 


ſons employed in the public ſer- 1 


vice, and who muſt of neceſſity have 
recourſe to office for inſtructions, 
inſtruments, and other official bu- 
ſineſs, eſſential to the execut on of 
their employments, ſhould be fur- 
niſhed with all neceſſary materials, 
and have their buſineſs done in eve- 
ry office. without fee or reward: 
the regulation hereinafter ſuggeſt- 
ed will, if adopted, be attended 
with this good effect 14 
The poundage is the moſt fruit- 


f 
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\ 
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ſul ſource of fees to moſt of the ſu- 
perior and ſome of the inſerior | 
officers ; it is a payment, aſter ſome 


certain rate in the pound, upon the 


{u 1 received, or iflued, or con- 


tained in ſome official inſtrument j 
made out in the office, and deli- 


vered to the perſon applying. 
In ancient times when the trapſ- 
action was an actual delivery of mo- 


q 


ney, and that) money conſiſted of | 


coin ef various denominations and 
value, and poſſibly clipt, or g 
doubtful weight, the trouble ard 
attention of the perſon employed 
in the receipt or payment in- 

2 creaſed 


hs 


i 


| | 


greaſed with the 
fore the potindage was a mode of 
reward that Bore a proportion to 
the labour: but in theſe times, 
when all money tranſactions are 
carried on, not by the medium of 
{ caſh, not by the tale or weight of 
LK current coin, but by the ſubſtitu- 
tion of paper, by Caſh notes, 
| draughts, or bills, to any amount; 


F fince the clear and conciſe method 


of the debtor and creditor account 
has been ſo univerſally introduced 
to practice. an ncteaſe in the inag- 
nitude of the ſums, though to a vaſt 
amount, is the addition of a few fi- 
gures, or of a few entries, only; 
And the increaſe of trouble ariſing 
| from it is too inconſiderable to be 
E eſtimated. The examination of 
Mr. Cowper, who attends daily at 
the Exchequer on the part of the 
Bank, ſhews us with what eaſe, per- 
Apicuity, and exactneſs, the various 

and moſt extenſive receipts and 
payments of the public revenue 
E are tranſacted there, by the inter- 


vention of the Bank, with whoni 


theprincipalofficers of receipt, and 
Teyeral of the greater accountanits, 
Keep their 4 the tranſactions 
there, of each day, are carried on, 
not in coin told or weighed vy the 
tellers, but by the interchange of 
kaſh notes, or by the bare entries 
of the ſums received and paid; and 
that account being made up when 
the tranſaQtions of the day are fi- 
hHiſhed, the ballance only is either 
taken out of, or depoſited in, the 
teller's chefts, in exchequer bills, 
or labelled bags of caſh, according 
as that ballance turns out in favour 
of, or againſt, the Bank. . 
Beſides this facility in conduQ- 
Ing money tranſaRions, a courſe of 
years has introduced, and very ra- 


; 


fas; 0 there-. 


officers for tranſa 
little, or no buſineſs at all. The 
toral of the emoluments accruing 


b an an 
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other alteration, moſt ſenfib! y felt; 


in this payment by poundage. In 


its firſt eſtabliſhment, the revenue 
of this kiagdom was not conſider- 
able, and the profits of the pound- 
age exceeded not the earnings of 
the officer; but 

times, the neceſſities of the ſtate 
have required a revenue far beyond 
the imagination of our anceſtors. 
In the year under eur contempla- 
tion, the receipt of the Exche- 
quer was 31,82t,195 l.; the iſſue, 


30, 384, 8 38l.: on near 16, ooo, oool. 


was a poundage paid to different 
branches of that office, amounting, 
as much of it as we could extract 
from the returns, and which is not 
the whole, to 62,2251.z of which 
much the greateſt part was paid to 

Ang either very 


in that year to the ineffective offi- 
cers of the Exchequer, àmounted 
to „„ | 
But the exceſs of this pounda 
reaches beyond the ſuperior Toke; 
it ſwelled the profits of a ſingle oſ- 
fice, not the principal in the de- 


partment, to aſſume neatly equal to 
what Tupported an entire office of e- 


qual expenditure for the whole year. 

he net actual receipt ofthecaſhier 
alone in the pay- office of the army, 
was 7,1751. 198. d.; the net receipt 
of the whole pay office of the navy 


was 7,9361.; and it would have been 


inferior to that of the caſhier, had 
he at' the time of his examination 
received the whole of his income 
for that year. 

Since then, on the one hand, the 
improvements of the age have taken 
away the foundation upon which 
this ſpecies of reward was built, it 


is but reaſonable the ſuperſtructure 


ſliould fall with it; and, on the 
; Ef 2 other 


in theſe latter 


— 


SS 
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ether hand, the exigencies of the 
age having conyerted what was de- 
ſigned to be the reward of induttry, 
into the means of rendering fome 
offices lucratiye to exceſs, and of 
ſupporting others that are uſeleſs 


to the public, the ſubjeQ has a 


right to be relieyed of that bur- 
then: and therefore we are of 
opinion, that al! pqundage fees, 
of every kind foever, ſhould be 
ſappreſſed, and totally aboliſhed : 
aud of th's opinion was the privy 
council ; who, by their order in the 
year i695, abovealluded to, ſhewed 
their ſenſe of a p undage, by di- 
recting in, in inftances therein men- 
tioned, to be ſuppreſſed in the of- 
fice of the treaſurer of the navy. 
The remaining head is that of 
Gratuities : a ſpecies of emolument 
very liable to abuſe: it may be a 
reward for civility, fayour, or ex- 
tra ſervice ; it may be alſo the pur- 
ehaſe of undue preference, expedi- 
tion, and, in ſome caſes, of pro- 
craſtination. Flowing, at firſt, from 
the liberality af opulence, the oſ- 
tentation of vanity, or the deſign 
of cunning, it very ſoon aſſumes 
the name of cuſtom, and becomes 
a claim, ſubmitted to, to ayoid the 
imputation of meanneſs, and fre- 


quently to the great inconvenience 


of contracted circumſtances : nor is 
it confined to individuals only; the 
public pay their ſhare: in the pay- 
ments out of the deductions of 
twelve pence in the pound, there 
are two articles, making 6531. 128. 
8d. difliribured by the paymaſter 

eneral of'the forces in gratuities. 

he public voice unites with that 
of individuais, in denianding a 


ſuppreſſion of a ſpecies of emolu- 
ment ſo eaſily perverted to pur- 
— injurious to the intereſt of 


O 3 
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But there is one other ſort of 


gratuity, that requires particular 


obſervation; that is, what is paid 


to the officers and clerks in the 


pay office of the navy and army. 
or ne on and making up the 
accounts of the treaſurer and pay= {| 
maſter general after their reſigna- 
tion. It ſhould ſeem, that in every 
office of accounts, the balancing 
the b.oks every year, and as ſoon 
as poſhble after the expiration of 
that year, is a duty incumbent up- 
on the perſons employed in that of- 
fice; or difficulty, c nfuſion, and 
ignorance of the real ſtate of their 
accounts, muſt enſue; it is an eſſen- 
tial part of their conſtant yearly 


buſineſs, for which their annual 


ftipends are or ſhould be an ade- 


quate reward ; and the preſiding 4 | 


officer is bound to ſee that this bu- 
ſineſs is done. But in theſe two 
offices a different ſyſtem has pre- 
vailed: dui ing the time the trea- 
ſurer or paymaſter general has con- 
tinyed in office, not one of his 
year's accounts has been ever made. 
up; and it has been the intereſt of 
the officers not to make them up :. if 


they had, it myſt have been conſi- 


dered. as a part ef their official huſi- 
neſs, and paid for by their" yearly 


emoluments ; but, by delaying it 

for ten or fiſteen years, they crave, {| 
on the ground of cuſtom, and ob- 
tain of the treaſury, a 


ſpecial al- 
lowance for this ae as for 
extra- ſervice they were not bound 
to perform. The final accounts of 
Lord Holland, ending in June 
1765, are at length near being 


"cloſed ; and the treaſury allowance 
for makiog them up has been 


craved and allowed. This recent 
tranſaction, completed fince the iſ- 
ſuing our precept for an account 
of theſe allewances, conſiſts of the 
; | memorial 


\ * * * 
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memorial to- the treaſury by the 
acting executor of Lord Holland; 
the diſtribution of 11, 3zol. a- 
mongſt the officers, and the ſum 
of 36651 10s. 6d. for incidental 
charges, craved by the memorial; 


and his majeſty's warrant autho- 


riſing theſe allowances If the pro- 


fits of this office laſt year equalled 


the profits of the preceding year, 
as they probably did, the addition 
of this allowance would have in- 
creaſed the actual net receipt of 
the whole office to 34,5811. 18. 8d; 
and that of the caſhier only to 
"©,8251]. 19s. Gd. and, if he had 
received all his fees, to 11,639]. 
8. 
185 The memorial Pates ** theſe ac- 
counts to be intricate and volu- 
minous, and to amount to above 
45,900,00:.] notwithſtanding which 
they have been made up by the 
officers andclerks mentioned in the 


diliribution, without any expence _ 


to the public for additional afliſt- 
ance or allowance, If they have 
been made up in the courſe of theſe 
| Jaft years, the load of annual cur- 
rent bufincſs in this office, during 
the time of Lord Holland, could 
© have been no impecimept to their 
| heirs made up at that time, or 
ſoon aſter his reſignation, and with 
much greater eaſe, whilſt the tranſ- 
act ons were recent and freih in 
| Leir memories. TIE 
There ſtill remain to be made 

up the accounts of four treaſurers 

of the navy, to the amount of 
58,944, 588J.; and of three pay- 
maſters general of the forces, a- 
mounting to 4, 666.875 l.; excluſive 
of the treaſurer. and pay maſter- 
general in office; to the firſt of 
whom has been iſſued, to the 3eth 
of September, 1700, 16, 78, 2171. 
ard to the latter, to the end of the 
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ſame year, 43, 253, 9111. and net 


one year's account of either are 
completed So that of the money 
iſſued to the navy, 75,725,8051. ; 
and of the money iflued to the ar 
47 920, 786 l. together 123, 646, fil. 
(not including : 0,647,155]. iſſued 
to the navy, and 8,i2 ,0o0]. to 
the army, to the end of the laſt 
year) is as yet unaccounted for; 
and for the making up of theſe 
accounts, if this cuſtom is ſuffered 
to continue, nine more gratuities 
are to be craved of the public. 
How much then does it behove 
them that this evii ſhould be cor- 
rected !—An evil that furnith 
another weighty reaſon, in acdi- 
tien to thoſe urged, in our former 
reports, for proceeding 1mmedi- 
ately to bring forward the long 
arrears in the accounts of theſe 
offices, in order for their ſpeedy 
completion. 

Having thus ſtated the miſchieſs 
attending the preſent eftablith- 
ment, hoth to the public and in- 
dividuals, and the {eaſons for abo- 
liſhing the multifarious emolu- 
ments by which theſe offices are 
now ſupported, it remains ſ. r us 
to promiſe ſuch a regulation, as ap- 

ars teſt calculated to avoid the 

ike miſehieſs, and moſt beneficial 

to the public ſervice. 
Me are of opinion, that in the 

place of a | theie ſalaries, ſees, and 
- gratuities, there ſhould be ſubſti- 
tuted and annexed to each of theſe 
offices, of whatever rank or deno- 
mination, one certain ſalery. paid 
to the officer by the public quar- 


terly, and free of all deductions: 


this ſalary ſhould be an ample 
compenſation for the ſervice re- 
quired ; a: d the quantum eſtimated 
by the various qualifications and 
circumſtances neceſſary for the exe- 
b | | 5 . ; | | cution, 
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ention, and which, together, form 
the title to reward. ” 

By this regulation the officer will 
Enow his income, the public will 


*know their expenſe and uniformity 


and equality will be introduced in 
the proviſions for officers of equal 
Tank and ſtation in ſimilar othces. 
"The induſtry of ſome perſons re- 
quires the fpur of profits continu- 
ally flowing in, or the hopes of 
increaſe; others prefer the cer- 
tainty ofa known, ſure income, 
paid at ſtated times. No arrange- 
ment can ſuit the diſpoſitions or 
occaſions of all men; but time and 
uſage will ſoon reconcile one rea- 
ſonable rule, extended through 
thele departments of government. 
Notwithſtanding this regulation 
throws upon the public the whole 
expence of theſe offices, which axe 
at preſent ſupported in part by in- 
dividuals, yet by adopt ing it, that 
whole expence will become lefs 
than the ſum it now coits the pub- 
lic; for that ſum is ſo great as to 
afford every liberal ſalary, and yet 
leave no inconſiderable ſa ing. Not 
that this is the only ſaving pro- 
E by the regulation: the pub- 
ic at preſent bear a much greater 
ſhare of the burthen than is obvi- 
ous at the firſt view. Befides fees 


and gratuities paid by public of- 


fices, and refunded to them out 
of public money, many payments, 


though made by individuals, are: 


charged by them ultimately to the 
account of the public. For in- 
ſtance, the contractor, when he 
calculates the. terms upon which 
he may ſafely engage with govern- 
ment, muſt eſtimate every article 


of profit and loſs conſequential to, 


his bargain : to the account of the 
latter, he places all his charges, 


and ameng them the long eata- 
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logue of fees, certain and uncer- 
tain. The firſt he knows; the laſt 
he will calculate not to his own 
diſadvantage ; and if by them be 
can procure credit or preference, 


or expedition, he will charge them 
to government at their full price. 
If this head of various expences 


was blotted out of his column of 


charges, by ſo much would the 
terms of his contract be more fa» 


yourable to the public. 
But beſides this, ſo very various 


and extenſive are the operations of 
governinent, that the number of 
perſons employed in their ſervice. 
conſtitute a very conſiderable body / 
of the people; and their relief is a 
publie concern. If, by diſcharge- 
ing an office, at preſent paid by a 
ſalary, from thoſe fees and deduc- 
tions to which it is now ſubject, 
that falary ſhould become greater 


than the office ought in reaſon 


to have annexed to it, it may eaſily 
be regulated, and reduced to. its 


proper ſtandard. 


Wie have faid · the ſa'ary ſhould | 


be paid free of all deductions; 
that is, as far as is conſiſtent with 


the laws in being. 


ſent ſabje&, by three acts of par- 


liament, to, the land- tax, the ſix- 
enny, and the one ſhilling duties. 


hoever takes a view of the above 
ſtate of the official profits, will not 


wonder they ſhould be deemed by 


the legiſlature a fit fubject of taxa- 


tion; and, under the. ſyſtem then 
in uſe, no other mode of taxation. 
contrived, but that 


could well be co 
adopted. in theſe acts, though at- 
tended with inequality; and, in 


many caſes, with hardſhip. Had 


one known ſalary been at that time 
the pay of office, and the neceſ- 
fities of the ſtate required the aid 
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fices muſt continue to be 
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of every ſabjeQ, in proportion ta 
his faculties, it is | 44-4 dimi- 
nution of the ſalary before it iſſued, 
might have appeared a more eligi- 
ble, more equal, and Jeſs expen- 
ſive· mode of :axatign, than paying 
It entire out of the Exchequer, 
and then bringing back again a 


y 2 variety of deductions in its 
Circuit z but, as it 1s, the ſums 
at preſent aſſeſſed upon theſe of- 

paid ; 
becauſe, otherwiſe, in the Jand- 
tax, it will occaſien a deficiency 
in the ſum to be raiſed by that di- 


viſion in which the office is aſ- 


Jeſſed; and, in the other duties, 
It will diminiſh the funds created 
by thoſe acts, and conſequently, 
the ſecurity of the creditors upon 
Phoſe funds. The land-tax and 
Qutids--are now. paid by the of- 
Acer, at ſtated times, to the col- 
JcKors and receivers. If the mode 
of payment by à clear falary is 
adopted, the total ſum. now aſſeſſed 
upon all the officers in one oſſice, 
may ſtill continue to be paid as 
one ſum, in like manner, out cf 
the fame fund with the ſalaries 
r 

Wie have ſaid the ſalaries hould 
be annexed to tie office: it ought 
to be a full and competent recom- 
pence for the execution, and no 
more. The whole of it ought to be 
paid to the perſon who executes, 
independent of the officer who pre- 
Gdes, but who ſhould ſtill retain the 


fame power of appointment, and 


the ſame controul that he 'now 


. exerciſes oyer the inſerior officers, 


— 


Where the, profits exceed what the 


officer is in reaſon entitled to, the 


oberplus ſhould be aboliſhed, and 
the public ' reap 1he benefit, nota 


perſon who earns no part of it. 
In the pay-office of the arwy, 


' 
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mou of it, delayed and defalcated 
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ſome of the offices of the deput 
Fb abroad are 9 
hough deputies themſelves, they 
execute theſe offices by their depu- 
tyes, being themſelves engaged in 
very different ewployments under 
government. 

Inſtances are not want ing, in all 
theſe offices, to warrant this rogu- 
lation of payment by a ſalary. The 
treaſurer: of the navy and his pay- 
maſter, ihe paymaſter- general of the 
forces, the paymaſlers of exchequer 
bills, and their officers, are all paid 
by ſalaries only; and why the 
ſame rule may not be extended to 
the reſt, no ſufficient- reaſon has 
hitherto” occurred to us. It might 
ſeeni too ſanguine, to ſuggeſt how 
far this rule may be applied to 
other offices, without à previous 
examination into their peculiar 
circumftances ; and yet the ad- 
vantage it holds out to the public, 
its funplicity, and aptitude to be 
accommodated to all offices, how- 
ever diſt inguiſhed, afford great rea- 
ſon to believe it may be applied to 


every department of government. 


Abe principle of œconomy by 

hich we have been guided, has 
fed us to the concluſions we have 
formed, and. the regulations we 


| bave *fubmitted to the wiſdom of 


parliament : concluſions ſtrictly de- 
duced from that principle, ard re- 


preſſing exigencies of the times. 


uy CarLzTom, (L.S.) 

T. AnGursn, CL. L.) 

A Piccorr, CT. &.) 

e nd CI. S.) 

Sam. BeachcrorT, I. S.“ 

Gro. Dundu op, (I. S.) 
Office of Accounts, Surry- 
fireet, *gth February, 
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ein Betroſpettive view of the internal flate of affairs in that country; 
* Attempt to reform the Min, by ſhortening . of Parliaments. 


 liameniary reform. Ineffefual attempt to induce them to diſhand. Bill for 


Dublin proſecuted, fined, and impriſoned ; others alſo proſecuted. 44 85. 


the military. Bill for reſtriding the liberty of the preſs. Petitions againſt. 


ſulted. Commercial arrungement behween Great Britain and Ireland. A ſetof 
reſolutiens preſentedto the houſe of commons in Ireland; agreed io; tranſmitted 


| his ſpeech. Propoſitions minutely 2 Ten 77 propoſitions added, 


Reiroſpetive view of continental maiters, which, through the multiflicity and 
importance of other foreign or domeflic affairs, were, of neceſſity, paſſed 
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Mutiny bill paſſed. Meetings of the Iriſh volunteers to obtain a par- 


effedting a parliamentary reform-—rejeded by a great majority ; and re- 
folution thereupon» Addreſs to his mqjeſiy on that ſubje?. Counter-addreſe. 
Ans:her bill. preſented, and rejeffed. Propoſition for the relief of the Roman 
catholics. Petition of the delegates conveyed to Mr. Pitt. Mr. Pitt's an- 
ſaver. Diſunion among the volunteers, on the ſubij ect of the Roman catholic. 
Lord Charlemant thanked by the city of Dublin for his conduct. Steps la- 
hen by gevernment ts prevent the meeting of the delegates. Letter from the 
Altorney general to the Reriffe of: Dublin, High ſheriff of the county of 


of delegates nevertheleſs beld. Amother bill preſented, and rejected. Dij= 
treſſes of the manufaturers f Dublin. Committee appointed for their re- 
lief. Mr Gardener's plan—rejefted by a very 7 majority. Violent 
fer ment among /, the people. Quirages of the mob, who are diſperſed by 


Modified, and paſſed. Non importation agreements entered into. Precautions 
10 prevent enormities. Lord Lieutenant incurs popular odium, and is opeglyin- 


1 England. Buſineſs opened in the houſe of commons there by Mr. Pitt ; 
Propoſitions paſſed. Very irengly oppoſed in the houſe of Iords ; paſſed. Bill 
n 8 — po Ireland; their reception — Bill 
moved for, correſpondent toi that in England; debates thereupon. Speeches of 
Mr. Grattan and Mr. Flood. Bill brought in; ordered tobe printed. Further 
proſecution of the meaſure declined. * Mr. Ord's ſpeech on the occaſion. 
Intended emigration of the Geneveſe to Ireland. Raceptionof their commiſ= | 
fooners there. Di/agreement between the parties. Scheme proves abortive. Il. 


CHAP 1. 


over in dur laje volumes. France. Death of the Count de — 1 
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erz r K 
vnd ſome account of that celebrated nini ger. Convention avith Swedahy 


by which the French are admitted to the rights of denizenſbip, of eftabliſh- 
ing warehouſes and fat#eries, and of carrying on @ free trade in Gotten= 


*. 


Gurgh ; in return for which, France cedes the Weſt India ifland of St. 


Bartholomew to Sheen. Obſervations on that ceſſion. Spirit of civil 
liberty of enquiry; of reform and improvement, with a diſpoſition ts, the 
culſi vat ion of ual arts, De of the preſent time;, Cauſes.— 
Great improvements in Spain with reſped te arts, A and 
agriculture; meajures pur ſued for the aiſſeminationof uſefuiknowleage, for 
improving the mergls, and en{ightening the mind! of the people, Inquiſe-, 
tim difarmed of its dangerous pouers ; numerous patriv!ic ſocieties formed 
iy "and public f[chools in ſtituted, under tbe patronage of the firft nobility - ca- 
dals and roads forming ; ſubſeriptions for conveying water to large diſtrict 
© defotute through its want. | King ſucceſsfully reſumes the projet of peopling 
and cultivating the Sierra Merena 3j aboliſbes bull feaſts ; reflrifts the 
mumber of horſes and mukes to be uſed in the carriages of the mbility ; 
procures an accurate ſurvey and charts of the coaſts of the kingdom, as 
duell as of the Straights of Magellan. Attention to naval force and to com- 
werte. New Lal India company formed. Iapreve ments in the admini- 
Aration of colonial goyernment, Intermarriages with the royal ling of 
Hurtuga lay the found tion for an alliance between the latter and France. 
Patriarchal age, eminent qualities, and death of the celebrated Cardinal 
de Solis, Archbiſhop of Seville. {mportant reforms in the police of Portu- 
gal. Queen forms the excellent reſolution of newer granting a pardon is 
any caſe of aſſaſſination or deliberate murder; which has already pro- 
| duced the bat pieſi effets. Excellent regulation of takirg up the idle and 
Aiſſolute throughout the kingdom, and of applying them, at the expence, or 
under the care of government, 10 proper labour. Improvements in agri- 
culture attempied ; climate and foil unfaqy1urable to corn. Political obſer- 
| _ wations on the intermarriages with Spain, and on the new alliances with 
tze houſe of Bourbon, — lia). Noble af of Pious the V lib, in his generous 
' endeavours to drain the Pontine mar ſhes, — Naples. Diſpsfition of the 
hing to na val affairs, and to'the forming of a marine force. Grand Dute 
of Tuſcany. Regulation in Florence for the diſpoſal of the dead in a com- 
| wn cemeiery, cauſes great diſcontent. | 125 
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| Relroſpective view continued. — Venice. War with Tunis. — Germany. Di/- 
ll. apoin'ment in the Emperor's commercial views. Failure of the Aſiatic 
| ' company. Ancient crown dndrepaliaof Hungary removed from Peterſburgh 

to Vienna. Archduke Maximilian ſucceeds to the electorate of Coleg n, 
| Admirable improvements in the ecclefiaſftical eleforates. Paſioral letter 
from the eledor of Triers: Death of the Landprave of Heſſe Caſſel. 

Turkey. New propbet. Some account of the Sheich Manſour. Porte 
\ | obliged to procure a peace for the Emperor's ſubjets with the Barbary. 

Hates. Per ſian phyſician conſtruds a balloon. at Conflantinople, and aſ- 
ends ſuccefefulty into the air, with tao others, in the prefence of the court 
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and 
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and city. Nobly rewarded by the grand Signior. Preffered ſervices of a 
celebrated aeronaut, about the ſame time, rejected by the Emp:ror and the 
king of Pruſſia, All attempts of- the ſort forbidden in the Ruſſtan empire. 

: =—Denmark. Prince Royal diſplaying uncommon early abilities, is declared 
major. Unexpefed revolution in the miniſiry, and wiſdom with which it 
was conducted. New council or adminiſtration formed under the auſpices 
of the Prince. Queen Dowager preſented with the royal caſtle of Frede- 
rickſburgh, in Holſtein, to which ſbe retires. Prince ſupports will luſtre 
the early hopes formed of his talents and wirtues. Becomes the encourager 
of literature, and patron of learned men. Liberal and ſucceſsful attempt 
to recover the antiquities, and 0 procure materials for eſtabliſbing the biſ- 

' gory of northern nations. Succeſſion of irregular ſeaſons, with violent 
oc ls of the earth, extrordinary commotions in the heavens, and other na- 
tural ewils, produce great calamities io mankind in varicus parts of the 
old. Peſtilence deſolates the coaſis of the Levant with unexambled na- 
lipnity. Failure of barveſts in Europe, Many parts of Italy, Hungary, 
Germany, and France, deſolated through the inundations of their great ri- 
vers. Prince Leopold of Brunſwick unfortunatety perifbes in the Oder. 
Famine and diflr eſſes of every kind prevail in the northern kingdoms. Ruſſia 
refuſes the flipulated ſupply of grain to Sueden from Livonia. which in- 
creaſes the calamity of that country. Complicated diſtreſſes of Noravay. 
Unexampled defirudtion, and calamity of Icelan g {45 
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Neither the danger of foreign var, nor the reſignation of the duke of Brunſ- 
ewick, ſerve in any degree to allay the ferment in Holland. or ts reflore 
tranquillity to the Stadthvlder's government. Great point gained by the 
adverſe party, in procuring a French General to command the armies of the 

. Republic. Some account of the Marſpal de Maillelois. Short view of 
the origin and hiſtory of that celebrated republican party, which has ſub- 
 frfled in Holland from the days of Prince Maurice to the preſent time. 
Moti ves on both fades for the cloſe connection which generally ſubſiſted be- 
tavern that pat iy and France. Late war with England. and its conſe- 
quences, afforded the means for that party to become again formidable. 
General charges againſt the Stadthilder awvith reſpe# to the conduct of that 
War. and tbe anſwers made to them. Repeatedly challenges them to the 
| proof. Their wiews anſwered ty ſupporting and ſpreading the clameur and 
geaior ſy. Specific enquiry into the conduct of the nawy. af'er à long and 
tedious cour ſe of proceeding, preduces nzthing equal to the public expectation. 
Varipus tauſes which concurred at this time to raiſe the republican ſpirit 
t the higheſt pitch in that country. Imjudicious meaſure of placing arms 
in the hands of the burghers, produces eff. &s litile exp Red or aviſhed ly 
the leaders of the party, and cauſes great innowutions in the government of 
many tec Peculiar advantages fofſefied by the adverſe party over 
thole on the Orange fide. Great legal, official, and natural $0wers, and 
reſources, poſſeſſed by the Prince Stadtho/der. Violent menfure of depeing 
the Prince from the government of the Hague. FPrincg and family * 
| . 
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den the queſtion for reftoring the Stadthoider tothe government of the Hague. 
Queſtion left by a ſingle woig. Spirited letter, immediately upon his acceſ= 


. Province z, and diſcharge the troops from their military oath ie obey his 


TI , 
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tow the Bagus,  Incfſefual inter poſition of the late King of Prufia; Fr 


vis meaſure of the Prince Stadtholder in returning te Guelderland. 4f- 
Jem#lage of the Srates of Holland and Weſt Frieze/and at the Hague. Riot 


en opening the Stadtholder's gate. Violent diſſenſions and great prepar ations 


for defence or war, in the city of Utrecht. Large fubſcriptiens. for fupport- 
ing the armed burgher s and volunteers. Republic corvulſed in all its parts, 


Great debates in the ufjembly of the States of Holland and Wiſt Friezeland, 


ion, from the preſent King of Pruſſia in bela f of the Stadtholder, con- 
. weved by his nister of ſlate, the Baron de Goerts. Little ed produced 
S the Kirg's repreſentations. Memorial from the Court of Verſailles, not 


only diſclaiming all inter ference ber felf in the government of the republic, 


. but declaring her intention to prevent their being diſturled by that of others. 
 Refra&t ry burghers of Elburg and Hatiem reduced by the Stadthoider, 


under the orders of the States of Cuelderland. FVilent ferment on the 


. taking of theſe toxens, States of Holland ſuſpend the Stadiholder frem all 


the. fun4 ions apper(aining to bis office of. Captoin General within their 
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Opening of the third ſeſſion of par liament. Amendment woved up9n the ad- 


* 
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| : Ruffian treaty and Ger mun confederagy ; his opinion reſpecting the connection 
; betaueen Hanover and Great Britain ; defence of bis India bill ; flouriſhing 
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. dreſs in both wouſes, and negatived without a diviſion, Mr. Fox's ob- 
ferwations on the king's fperch—on the late of ſovereign alliances—treaty 
betet een France and the United Provinces—Germanic lague—treaty with 

 Ruffa—commercial treaty. with France — prepoſterous mode of conducting 
the public huſineſ Iriſh propoſitions— affuirs of India. Mr. Pitt's re- 
b; his obſervations on Mr. Fox's dexterity in debate; his account of the 


fate of. the revenues. Remarks by My Fox on the minifler's opinion con- 


cerning the political connection hetween'Great Britain and Hanover. Ma- 
io Seott- calls on Mr. Burke 10 bring forqgard bis charges againſt Mr. 


Haſtings. Mr. Burke relate: in repiy an anecatte of the duke of Parma, 
Grand debate on the auke of Richmond*s propoſed fortification of the dock- 
yards. Inſſruckions to the board of land and ſea-efficers, and ct: ubs from 
their report. Mr. Pitt's motion and arguments in ſupport of the. plan pro- 


Feed, as neceſſary, as beſt adapted to their purpoſe, as tending to increaſe 


the effetts of our navalkforce, and to reducethe army. Amendment to Mr. 


. Pitt's motion by Mr. Baſtard and Sir William Lemon, Mr. Sheridan®s 
ſpeech in favour of the ameniment ; firfl he ſb: au that the plan propuſed 
aba, dangerous / the conflitution ; be denies it would reduce the' ſtand- 


ing army, and if it did, be proves that in the ſame proportion it would in- 
ereaſe its power 3; 2:ly, he denies that it is ſandl iened by the report of the 
board of officers, the extrafts from the report prove the members were.not 
agreed z the report itfelf founded on hypothetical ſuggeſiion; from the maſter 
general. Mr. Piu's motion rejected by thy cafling vote of the 1 2 
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Debate in the houſe of lords on the We. clauſe in the mutiny bit for ſubjeck- 
ing officers by brevet to the military law s amendment propoſed by lords =» 


Carliſle and Stormont ; rej eted on a diwiſion; queſtion flarted, whether an 
officer could reſign his commiſſion at pleaſure ; opinions of the lord 4 


cellor and lord Loughborough. | 189 
FF | 


Mr. Pitbs motion with reſpedt to the redufion of the national debt. Report 
of a ſelec committee relative io the annual income and expenditure of the 
fate. Supplies and ways and means for the current year. —Bill brought 
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in by Mr. Pitt to form a ſinking fund of one million annually, to be veſled 
in commiſſoners, and !9 be applied to the reduction of the national debt; 
debates thereen ; reſolutions moved by Mr. Sheridan negatived ; an amend- 


ment moved by Mr. Fox, and agreed to without a didi ſion; the Bill pa- 
es beth houſes of parliament, and receives the royal aſſent.— Mr. Pitt's 


Bill for transferring the duties on wines from the cuſtoms to the exciſe z 
debates thereon ; a new clauſe, moved by Mr. Beaufoy, negatived ; the 
bill carried up to the houſe of lords ; debates upon it there z paſſed.--, Mr. 
Pitt's Bill empowering commiſſimners ta enquire into the ſtate of, and to ſell, 
the crown lands; debates thereon z amendments moved by Mr. Folliffe a- 


. greed to; the Bill carried up to the lords; debates thereon z Carried on a 


divifionz proteft entered againff it.--=Bill brought in by Mr. Mas am to 


extend the diſqualificatiens in Mr. Crewe's Bill io perſons holding places 
under the navy and ordnance offices z debates thereon ; negatived on a di- 


vi ſian. 111 
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fecuſation of Mr. Haſtinge.=--Speech of Mr. Bicrke on opening that buſineſs 
in the 2 of commons ; he gives the reaſons for his ——Y 8: 
reminds the . 


hauſe of their former proceedings ; ſtates three different modes 
of accuſation, proſecution inthe courts below, bill of pains and penalties, 
impeachment : objeftion to the two former modes; his plan of conducting 
the laſt ; general obſervations on the awhole ; fie moves for a wariety of 
India papers and documents ;edebates thereon z; Mr. Dundas defence of 
himfelf ; Mr. Fiit's argument on the ſame fide ; anſtuer to obj ections by Me. 
Burke z rights and privileges of an accuſer ; the production of papers rela- 
tive to the treaties with the Maharattas and the Mogul ib j ected to, on the 


ground of diſcloſing dangerous ſecrets 3 anſever to that objedion ; papers 


refuſed on a diviſion ; motion renewed by M.. Fox, and rej ecled. Mr. Burke 


delivers in twen!y-two articles of charge againff Mr. Haſlingsz Mr. Haf- 


ings petitions to be heard in his own defente ; cover ſation thereon ; Mr, 


Haftings heard at the har; his defence laid on the table : fir fl charge, re- 


ſpecting the Rohilla war, ' moved by Mr. Burk ; his introdudter y ſpeech 
lift of ſpeakers on beth ſides ; charge rejected on a divifion ; ſecond charge, 
reſpecting Benares, moved by Mr. Fox; ſupported by Mr. Pitt ; carried by 
lage majerily ; indecent refletions of Jar. Hoftings's friends thereupen. 
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NT CONTENTS 

. Dundas, Bill for amending the India ad of 1784 3 its arbitrary 

2 1 | 75 principles Prong cppoſed ; defended 55 Mr. Dunda⸗ 3 paſſes both houſes 
| ing“ Steech.--- Farliament prorog ue]. 1125 
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Ruſſia. Magnificence of the Cour t of eterſburgh.---Expe ditions of diſcove. 

t hy land and ſe a, to the yet-unexploredparts of the empire.---Small colony 

5 e Chriſtians diſcovered in the wilds of Chucaſus.---New canal for open- 
A ing an inland nawigation between the Caſpian Sea and the Baltic. - Cu. | 
. mercial treaty with the emperor.---dimilar ireaties in negociation ath & 


. 
+ Fm * 
e 


France and other nations. Old commercial treaty with England fuffe 
tms expire without renewal --- Some obſervations on that circumſtance, and 
on the change which ſeems to have taken place in the Empreſs's political 
 fyftem.---War with the T artors.---Inequality of the contending parties. 
| Brave and obſtinate reſi ſtance notwithflanding made.---Prince of Heſ 
Rhinfels killed.---Tar tar chief, with his ſons and nephew taken priſon- 
Cuban Tartary deſolated---T he new prophet, Sheich Manſour, defeated 
: e--E mpreſs announces her intention of making a progreſs to Cher ſon and th 
 . -* Crimea=--Extraordinary preparations for rendering the proceſſion ſuperb] 
magnificent. Ilie intelligence of this intended progreſs and deſign, _ | 
'. ef terrifying the T artars, occaſions a ftricter union and general confederac 
\ among them; /hew unuſual judgment in ſeizing the gorges and defiles of 
te mountains, and interrupting the Ruſſian communications. —Vidur 
gained by the Tartars in the autumn of 1786, an the fide of Caucaſus.-- 
72 | of the apparent conſequences of that event; and particularly its effed 
: vith reſped to the intended progreſs---Georgians ſorely preſſed by thi 
 Leſghis Tartars.---Court of Peterſburgh wents its indignation on the Porte 
2 the cauſe of all m—_ untowward events --Some jealouſy entertained by th 
| Chineſe ---Death of Kienlong, the excellent Emperor of China. --Singula 
bank eflablifhed by the Empreſs at Peterſburgh.---Ruſfian troops ſent int 
Courland, in order to ſupport the freedom of election in caſe of the Dute 
death.---T urkey.--- Appent from the Grand Signior to his ſubjefts, and! 
all true Muſſelmen, on ihe differences with Ruſſia, the treatment he havr 
eeived, and calling upon them to be in preparation for the expefed conſ- 
' quences. Preparations for placing the empire in a formidable flate « 
defence. Troubles in Egypt.--Caprain Pacha's expedition to that count! 
= efeats Murat Bey in two battles, and takes Grand Caira.--- Porte & 
not relax in its endeavours, not aui ii lunding the critical flate of pub. 
affairs, to introduce the arts and ſciences in that empire; orders a tran 
 Hntion of the French Encyclopedia. Emperor's condudt with reſpett 
Nuſſia and the Porte. — Engaged ſtill in a multiplicity of internal regil 
tions. == Abrogation of the old law, and —— of a new code. 
Feel-fieftical reforms.---Suf preſſion of religious gouſer. Number of | 
\ Conventual clergy already redieed.---German prelacy join the Emperor 
reſiſting the inte: ference of the court of Rome in their eccliſiaſtical a 
: metropolitan gowernment.---Ele&or of Mentz and Archbi ſhop of Saltæbos 
eich is the Emperor, to prevent a nuncis's arrival at the _ 
| | . | uni 
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 Munith.=- Emperor publiſhes a declaration againſt the powers aff .med . 
nuncie's, and promiſes ſup port the . Church in all its rights. 

of Rome. Hinperor s edid, layirg reſtrictions on free-maſonry. Letters in 
Favour of | the 7e 
.. gaming --Farbids ull publications from making any mention of the Ger- 
*z. manic league, We.--- Regulation of the numerous proſtitutes in Vienna 
Aitention to the troubles in Holland.---New claim in preparation on the © 


lilac 


CHAP. IX 


Death of the King of Pruſſia. Some account of that great prince. Ho/pitale 
for di ſtreſſed old age of all nations endowed by him in Berlin. 4 emper and 
Ai ſpoeſition ſoftened and rendered more kindly by age. Leaves his ſucceſſor 
the beſt ſecurities to a kingdom, in a full treaſury, excellent armies, and 
ſubj ecis firongly attached is the government. Popular meaſures purſued by 
the preſent King, Reſtores the German language to its proper place, in the 
room of the French, which hadbeen uſed at Court, and in all public eram 
ations during the late reign. Patronizes the native literature as well as 
Ianguage. Profiibits irreligious publications. Forbids dueling, and erefis a 
court of honour --= Perſecution of the free-maſons by the Elefor Palatine, 

acc aſions M. de Born indignantly to return his diplomas, and is abandon the 
Academy of Sciences at Munich. Northern kingdoms.” Dearth, and ite 


” 
: 


_ conſequent di ſtreſſes, conti nued in both, Diet held at Stockholm, afi er an | 


intermiſſion of eight years. King of &weden abolijhes the torture Dani 
Eaft India company refign ftock into we hands of the king. Fundlion lo- 
teen the Baltic and ocean, by a navigable canal drawn acroſs theipens 
inſu la of Futland.--France. Commercial treaty with England. Attention 
40 her marine and commerce. Stupendous works carrying on ar Cherburgh, 
in order to render it a great naval arſenal. King wiſts that place. Rel:» 
fious prejudices happily wearing away. Foreigners of all religious per- 


« ſuafors and countries invited to ſettle in the kingdum, with the privis - 


leges of purchaſing lands, and of enjoying the rights of citizens. Colony of 
Ouakers ana Baptiſts arrive from North America, to ſettle at Dunkirk, 
Great encouragement to foreign merchants, artiſts, and manufacturers ts 
Jettle in France. Meaſures already adopted in favour of the native Pro- 
#eſtants, to be confidered as a hupty opening towards their reſt ration in 4 
more perfect degree to the rights of citizens. Edid in far our of the pea- 
Jen'iry. Edidt in fawour of the ſubj ect with reſped to perſonal arreſts 
and the ſeizure or detainer of his property, undes the local tuthority of? 
cities and corporations in which he is not a reſident. Singular inflance 
a Free Back of the Iſle of France being eledted & correſponding member of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, e 5 {ibs 
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"Md Refolutiont of the eccttfiuſfticel princes againſt the encroachment e the ſee - I 
ws to the corporations of Vienna.--<Edid- prohibiting 3 
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2 the N. he boſs of the Hal Is Bt. ee, "0 
EE 4 the Nevp of th bf of te Holfol He of Purbeck, Top: | 
* — \Dorſetfbire, on ihe 6th of Fanumry,. 1786. Compiled from the 

. \commuitnications of Mr. Meriton and Mr Kunene the two 3 officers. 
.. whoeſeaped that dreadfulcutafirophe [224 
4 . riſpuing Margdret das, er, attempt to elfe. 
S law King of Prof to the © wwidew of Colonel — 
— the trial of R. 1 2 bis Haus See, 
F - . for-the murder. 155 R M Dongell, Ef: 4235 
_ e of the rome at Calle, rellive to Mr. , \Eaff 


| 4 gene billof be rüde en and burial in « thecitis of Londen, $40 . 
ne, Cc. ſer ihr gcar 1786 uuf 
5 Aenne of the quantities ef all corn axd groin wen from; — imported 

into, Expland and Scathand, avith the bounties and drawback; paid, and 
the dutics received therm, for one year, ended * et 757 [24g 
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. EEE r foarchon a OY . r 240. I 7586 bn 
1 bumble adareſi; of the loras Jpiritual and temporal, in in Brom alſem- 
bled, is the King ; with his Majeſly: anſwer 125 5 
25 Vu. bumble addreſs of the Commons of Great ae. © the King ; _ | 
his Majeſty's anſwer [25 
71. ſpeech of the Duke of Rutland, hed ane of "at - bo ob baſes 
2 parliament, on opening the fron, there, January 10, 1786 — 256 
mo” 77 the ee 45 the b fe of Commons in ireland 10 ihe hrd lieute- 
* nani, 


